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TRAVELS      IN      PERU      AND      IHDIA.' 


When  the  SpaQiards  first  laoded  npon 
that  part  of  the  American  oontjnent  whioh 
bore  the  name  of  Peru,  it  coraprebended 
the  whole  of  that  enormoas  territory  west 
of  the  Andes,  from  the  aeoood  degree 
north  to  the  seventh  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  included  the  valleys  and  table- 
lands lying  between  the.  great  monntain- 

'  7V<nr>t>  in  Peru  and  India,  tehileraperintiiiding 
At  Oollteiiim  0}  Chxnehoita  PlanU  aad,  Setdt  in 
Soath-Ameriea,  and  Ifieir  Introdnclion  into  India. 
By  CLBMiNTa  B.  Uaxatu,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Lon- 
don.    ise2. 

Otato  and  Lima:  a  Vitit  to  the  Capital  and 
Prnineaof  Modern  Peru.  Bj  Cluunts  B.  Uabk- 
OAM.  F.K.G.S.    LoDdoD.     ISSa. 

TravcU  in  Pent  and  Mtxiio.  By  S.  S.  Hill, 
Aathor  of  rraseli  In  Stitria,  etc.   London.    ISSO. 

Antiquarian,  Eihnologtcat,  andethtr  Jteaearthta 
«  Itrw  Oranada,  Emaidor,  Peru,  tmd  OhiU.    By 
TiuuM  BoLLURT,  F.R.Q.8.    London.     1860. 
TOL.  LIX.— MO.  1 


chdns,  with  certain  tracts  east  of  the  An- 
des, constituting  the  whole  of  that  vast 
region  now  suboivided  into  the  five  States 
of  New-Granada,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Chili, 
and  Peru.  It  extended  for  four  thousand 
juiles  in  a  straight  line,  and  varied  in 
breadth  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred miles.  These  republics  now  occupy 
the  territory  of  s  great  native  empire, 
and  its  iuhabitanta  tread  on  the  dust  of 
an  ancient  people,  whose  government  was 
in  every  respect  the  moat  complete  con- 
trast to  their  own.  Immobility  was  its 
characteristic,  and  that  attribute  is  stamp- 
ed on  all  the  great  public  structures 
whioh  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time; 
for  they  exhibit  a  cyclopean  architecture 
as  vast  as  that  of  Babylon,  and  almost  as 
solid  as  that  of  Rome.  A  state  of  tur- 
bulence constantly  verging  upon  anarchy 
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has  been  inflicted  on  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  destroyed  a  mighty  empire 
which,  if  despotic  in  its  form,  was  pater- 
nal in  its  aspect,  and  certainly  made  the 
welfare  of  its  subjects  the  primary  object 
of  its  care ;  for  this  great  monarchy  fell 
not  from  the  effects  of  any  internal  cor- 
ruption, but  it  became  the  prey  of  a  gang 
of  rogues,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bra- 
voes,  such  as  probably  never  before  or 
since  disgraced  the  flag  of  a  Christian 
State. 

Of  the  different  fragments  into  which 
this  great  political  edifice  was  broken, 
modern  Peru  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  the  most  important.  It  has 
long  suffered,  and  we  fear  still  suffers, 
from  great  misgovernment,  but  it  abounds 
in  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  many  of 
its  most  important  material  interests  are 
connected  with  those  of  England.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Markham^s  works  presents,  to  bring 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  a  country  which  he  has  recent- 
ly explored,  for  a  purpose  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer. 

The  civilization  which  Peru  had  attain- 
ed,  when  it  first  became  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  is  sketched  by  Robertson,  and 
more  minutely  delineated  in  the  attract- 
ive and  popular  pages  of  Prescott.     The 
government  may  oe  described  as  a  system 
of  imperialism   associated   with   commu- 
nism.    The  sovereign   was  supreme  and 
irresponsible ;  and,  like  the  Emperor  of 
China,  he  was  regarded  as  the  vicc^rent, 
almost  as  an  impersonation,  of  the  Deity. 
A   redistribution  of  the   soil  was  maae 
every  year,  and  it  was  proportioned  to 
the   wants   of  every   individual.     Labor 
was  enforced  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Idleness  was  not  only  reprobated  as  a  vice, 
but  punished  as  a  crime.     Marriage  wa« 
obligatory  on  all.     The  subject  worked 
more  for  the  community  than  for  him- 
self.    A  system  of  organized  labor  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  great  public 
works ;  and  magazines  were  established 
for  the  support  of  the  people  in  case  their 
ordinary  resources  failed.     The   country 
was  exempt  from  the  two  greatest  afflic- 
tioBS  of  modern  society — pauperism  and 
war.     No  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bor disturbed  its  repose ;  the  only  enter- 
prises undertaken  were  against  the  wild 
frontier  tribes,  and  their  only  object  was 
to  bring  savages  mider  the  civilizing  rule 


of  a  beneficent  despotism.  Not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  seen  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Under  this  peculiar  system,  if 
no  one  could  be  poor,  no  one  could  grow 
rich.  Competition,  the  mainspring  of 
modem  progress,  was  unknown  ;  a  mono- 
tonous uniformity,  compatible  with  much 
happiness,  but  destructive  of  individual 
self-reliance,  must  thus  have  constituted 
the  normal  condition  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vian nation  under  a  government  to  which 
they  are  represented  as  having  been  de- 
votedly attached. 

No  writer  has  yet  thrown  any  clear 
light  on  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  civili- 
zation, or  has  been  able  to  pronounce 
positively  whether  it  was  self-originated 
or  derived.  Either  Japan  or  China,  how- 
ever, probably  first  molded  the  institutions 
of  the  Incas.  Junks  have  been  often 
blown  upon  the  Western  coast  of  South- 
America,  and  wrecked  ;  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that,  although  the  first  communica- 
tion between  the  countries  was  thus  acci- 
dental, an  intercourse  of  some  kind  may 
at  a  very  early  period  have  been  establish- 
ed between  them.  There  are  traces  of 
this  early  connection  between  China  and 
Peru  in  some  ancient  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Thus  the  remarkable  annual  sol- 
emnity in  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
recognizes  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
had  an  almost  exact  counterpart  in  an  ob- 
servance of  the  Peruvian  sovereigns.  A 
sod  was  annually  turned  at  a  stated  season 
by  the  monarch,  w^ho  guided  a  golden 
plow,  and  the  day  was  kept  as  a  pub- 
lic festival,  and  passed  in  general  rejoic- 
ing. 

There  was,  however,  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion in  Peru  than  that  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Incas. 
Near  Lake  Titicaca,  and  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  vast  edifices  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  people  considerably  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  Hfe.  These  consist  of  im- 
mense monolithic  doorways  and  masses  of 
hewn  stone,  on  which  the  Incas  themselves 
are  said  to  have  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment. Colossal  male  and  female  figures, 
crowned  with  turbans,  indicate  a  people 
very  different  from  the  population  of  Peru 
under  the  Incas,  and  the  very  curious 
sculpture,  together  with  its  minute  detail 
and  high  finish,  points  to  another  phase 
of  civilization,  if  not  to  a  separate  race. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  very  andent  civ- 
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Uization  shonld  have  had  its  seat  in  a  re- 
gion 80  elevated  as  not  to  be  very  propi- 
tious either  to  the  respiration  of  man  or 
to  cereal  production,  being  a  plain,  almost 
constantly  frozen,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  above  the  lake.  Some  subse- 
quent upheaval  of  the  country  has  proba- 
bly changed  its  climatic  condition.  The 
remains  of  the  great  temple  and  city  of 
Pachacamac,  near  Limsi,  afford  addition- 
al evidence  of  the  remote  civilization  of 
Peru.  On  a  conical  hill,  four  hundred  and 
fifly-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which,  if  the 
stories  of  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  believ- 
ed, must  have  even  surpassed  in  splendor 
the  more  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco.  It  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
but  all  the  riches  of  the  country  must  have 
been  lavished  upon  its  interior  decoration. 
The  massive  doors  were  plated  with  gold 
and  studded  with  precious  stones.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Pachacamac  ;*  and,  as 
it  contained  no  image  or  representation  of 
the  Deity,  a  pure  and  simple  Theism  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  primitive  religion 
of  Peru,  which  was  afterward  corrupted 
by  the  Incas  into  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  sun.  They  are  said  not  to  have  ven- 
tured at  first  to  demolish  this  great  tem- 
ple, or  to  pollute  it  by  the  introduction  of 
any  visible  symbol  of  the  Godhead,  but  to 
have  built  by  its  side  another  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  Sun,  to  whose  worship  they 
hoped  gradually  to  convert  the  conquered 
race. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Peru  contained  a 
population  of  thirty  million  souls,  and  the 
countrv  was  cultivated  in  a  manner  of 
which  China  now  affords  the  only  exam- 
pie.  Sandy  plains  were  rendered  fertile 
by  irrigation,  and  mountain-steeps,  from 
which  the  llama  could  have  scarcely  pick- 
ed its  scanty  food,  were  shaped  into  ter- 
races, and  tilled  with  elaborate  care.  The 
andeneria,  as  they  were  termed  by  the 
Spaniards,  rose  one  above  another,  tier 
over  tier,  up  the  steepest  acclivities  of  the 
hills.  No  ground  was  neglected  on  which 
a  blade  of  corn  would  grow  ;  and  harvests 
waved  on  bights  now  visited  only  by  the 
condor  and  the  eagle.  When  subsistence 
was  secured,  taste  was  gratified.  The 
hanging-gardens  of  the  Andes  were  the 
delight  of  a  people  who,  by  fixing  their 
habitations  in  the  most  picturesque  situa- 

*  Pacha  signified  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Peru  »•  the  Creator ;"  Gama  *'  the  Earth." 


tions,  evidently  appreciated  the  scenic  gran- 
deur of  their  country.     The  palaces  of  an 
ancient  nobility  are  yet  to  be  discovered  by 
their  crumbling  walls,  in  places  now  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  where 
the  jungle  has  for  ages  effaced  every  trace 
of  former  cultivation.     Boundary  stones, 
indicating  a  very  minute  subdivision  of 
the  land,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  every 
part  of  Peru  ;  and  innumerable  huacas,  or 
vast  burial-mounds,  attest  the  former  pop- 
ulousness  of  the  country.     The  western 
coast,  once  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
productive  districts  of  the  empire,  is  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  a  de- 
sert ;  and  these  valleys,  which  open  upon 
the  Pacific,  do  not  now  contain  a  tenth 
part  of  their  former  population.     The  val- 
ley of  Santa,  for  instance,  once  maintained 
seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 
number    does   not    now   exceed    twelve 
thousand.     There  were  once  in  the  valley 
of  Ancullama,  in  the  Province  of  Chancay 
thirty  thousand  individuals  who  paid  trib- 
ute ;  there  are  now  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  people,  of  whom  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  are  negroes.     The  city 
of  Cuzco,  which  numbered  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish     conquest,    now     contains    only 
twenty  thousand.     A  vast  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  Amazon  to  the  Andes, 
and  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
sources  of  the  Paraguay,  is  now  almost 
as  depopulated  as  if  it  had  been  smitten 
by  a  destroying  angel,  or  had  fallen  under 
the  scourge  of  a  Genghis  Khan. 

The  representations  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peru  must  of  course  be  received  with 
considerable  reserve.  They  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  temporary  delirium  by  the 
wonderful  wealth  that  met  their  eyes  on 
every  side.  In  a  country  which  possessed 
no  external  commerce,  and  where  money 
was  unknown,  gold  and  silver  could  have 
been  valued  only  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
or  as  applicable  to  ornament  and  to  the 
arts.  It  is  quite  credible,  therefore,  that 
the  royal  gardens  at  Cuzco  possessed 
fountains  of  solid  gold,  and  imitations  in 
gold  and  silver  of  flowers,  fruits,  insects, 
animals,  and  birds.  Vases  and  statues  of 
gold  on  every  side  presented  themselves 
to  the  excited  Spaniards ;  but  when  they 
pretend  to  describe  funeral  piles  con- 
structed of  golden  faggots,  and  vast  gran- 
aries bursting  with  a  plethora  of  gold 
dust,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  have 
wandered  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
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No  object  80  much  excited  their  cupidity 
as  the  magnificent  golden  plate  which 
symbolized  the    Peravian  Deity  in  the 

freat  temple  at  Cuzco,  and  which,  spark- 
ng  with  the  finest  emeralds,  was  placed 
to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  rose 
above  the  mountains  and  to  fill  the  edifice 
with  dazzling  light.  This  sacred  emblem 
before  which  millions  had  bowed  in  ador- 
ation, fell  by  lot  to  one  of  the  adventur- 
ers, by  whom  it  was  afterward  lost  in 
play.  It  was  ultimately  broken  up  by  the 
military  ruffians,  who  plunderea  indis- 
criminately, temples,  palaces,  and  tombs."*^ 
The  administration  of  Spain  in  Peru  re- 
sembled that  of  her  other  great  Transat- 
lantic dependencies.  The  viceroyalties  of 
the  New  World  were  oft;en  conferred  on 
men  of  honor  and  humanity,  but  they 
were  the  instruments  of  a  policy  adapted 
only  to  ruin  a  colony,  and  eventually  to 
impoverish  the  empire  itself.  If  the  high- 
est appointments  of  the  Crown  were  gen- 
erally conscientiously  made,  this  can  not 
be  said  of  the  inferior  offices ;  and  of  all 
the  South-American  viceroyalties,  Peru 
was  the  one  which  most  excited  the  cu- 
pidity of  parvenues  and  adventurers.  It 
was  preeminently  the  land  of  gold. 
Every  ruined  spendthrift  and  needy 
grandee  looked  to  it  as  a  place  wherein  to 
repair  his  shattered  fortune.  Even  the 
Church  was  often  recruited  from  persons 
notorious  either  for  their  incapacity  or 
their  vices ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  degenerate  member  of  some  noble 
family,  whose  conduct  had  brought  re- 
proach upon  its  name,  to  undergo  a  sud- 
den conversion,  and  to  be  at  once  trans- 
formed into  a  colonial  bishop  or  a  dean. 
The  riches  of  the  country  were  believed 
to  be  inexhaustible.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity to  dig  the  earth,  or  to  grope  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  or  to  undergo  any  other 
exhausting  toil ;  the  labor  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  practical  slavery,  was  to  be  com- 
manded for  the  production  of  gold. 

It  is  assertea  by  Robertson,  and  his 
statement  has  been  repeated  by  subse- 
quent writers,  that  the  humane  laws 
which  were  framed  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  Indies  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tives of  South- America  negative  the  com- 
mon belief  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
revolting  cruelties  which  have  been  gene- 


*  The  late  Geoeral  Miller  ascertained  ibis  onrioos 
/act  firom  the  arehivet  of  Oaaeo. 


erally  imputed  to  the  first  settlers  in  the 
New  World.  The  rapid  depopulation  of 
the  country  can,  however,  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way.  The  regulations 
which  emanated  from  Spain  were  certain- 
ly intended  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
colonial  oppression ;  but  the  edicts  were 
rarely  put  m  force,  and  the  provincial  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  themselves  often  the 
greatest  ofienders,  possessed  an  efficacious 
mode  of  blinding  the  eyes  and  shutting 
the  ears  even  of  the  members  of  that  au- 
gust court,  with  many  of  whom  they  were 
generally  believed  to  have  had  secret  re- 
lations. The  "  Mita,"  or  system  of  forced 
labor,  caused  that  unprecedented  con- 
sumption of  human  life  in  Peru,  which  has 
reduced  the  country  to  its  present  depop- 
ulated state.  The  mines  had  been  worked 
for  ages  by  a  system  of  forced  labor 
under  native  dynasties,  but  it  was  regu- 
lated by  justice  and  humanity.  No  toil 
was  allowed  that  proved  injurious  to 
health,  and  the  hours  of  laboi  were  limit- 
ed. The  demand  made  by  their  new 
masters  upon  the  industry  of  the  Indians 
was  enforced  without  measure  and  with- 
out mercy,  and  it  was  as  efficacious  in  de- 
populating the  country  as  if  it  had  been 
visited  by  the  united  plagues  of  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  the  sword. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  wnich 
now  constitutes  Peru,  has  been  computed 
to  have  once  amounted  to  ten  millions. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  had  fallen  to  less  than  two  millions.  We 
had  occasion  in  a  recent  article  *  to  no- 
tice a  system  practiced  by  the  pretty 
chiefs  of  Borneo  called  the  "  serra,"  or 
forced  trade,  in  which  the  head  man  of  a 
district  enters  another  district,  and  com- 
pels its  inhabitants  to  purchase  goods  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  same  form  of  op- 
pression was  practiced  by  Europeans  m 
Peru.  The  "reparto,"  resembled  the 
"  serra"  of  Borneo.  Merchants  and  trad- 
ers were  allowed  the  privilege,  for  which 
they  doubtless  paid  nighly,  of  entering 
any  Indian  village,  and  forcing  the  people 
to  buy  their  goods,  whether  they  required 
them  or  not.  The  refuse  of  warehouses, 
and  all  the  unsaleable  articles  which  en- 
cumbered the  shops  of  Lima  and  Cuzco, 
were  thus  imported  into  the  mining  dis- 
tricts and  thrust  upon  unwilling  purchas- 
ers.   Damaged  velvets  and  tawary  bro- 

*  Quarterly  RevUw,  Na  882. 
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cades  were  oflbred  to  Indians  who  reqnired 
only  a  covering  of  coarse  baize;  men 
were  reqacsted  to  buy  silk  stocking  who 
passed  their  lives  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
searching  for  gold ;  spectacles  were  thrust 
upon  youths  who  were  gifted  with  the 
eyes  of  eagles,  razors  upon  those  who  had 
no  beards,  and  books  upon  people  who 
were  unable  to  read  them.  The  vam- 
pires of  the  State  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
onhappy  Indian  during  his  life,  and  the 
vultures  of  the  Church  preyed  upon  his 
corpse.  A  funeral,  furnished  by  the 
priest,  wax-lights  and  masses,  consummat- 
ed the  work  of  plunder,  consumed  the  lit- 
tle property  that  remained,  and  made  his 
widow  homeless  and  his  children  beggars. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  intensity  of 
the  hatred  which  induced  the  Indians  to 
sympathize  with  the  Creoles  in  their  re- 
volt from  the  mother  country,  and  to  fight 
furiously  in  their  cause  against  Spain. 

Of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Spanish 
Crovna,  the  Viceroys  of  Peru  were  the 
most  magnificent,  but  they  were  beset 
with  temptations  almost  too  great  for  hu- 
manity. The  instant  one  of  these  great 
functionaries  set  his  foot  in  Peru,  he  was 
surrounded  with  greater  pomp  than  his 
sovereign,  and  he  received  a  homage  rare- 
ly bestowed  on  the  greatest  of  kings.  Al- 
caldes crowded  round  him  and  vied  for 
the  honor  of  holding  his  stirrup  and  help- 
ing him  to  his  horse ;  governors  of  prov- 
inces supported  the  golden  canopy  under 
which  he  walked  in  state ;  flowers  were 
strewn  in  his  path ;  and  the  grossest  forms 
of  adulation  met  his  ear;  for  he  could 
make  or  mar  the  fortune  of  any  man  in 
his  viceroyalty.  One  act  of  homage  paid 
to  one  of  these  great  functionaries  is  high- 
ly characteristic.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
public  entry  into  Lima,  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  paved  with  silver 
ingots  of  the  value  (it  is  alleged)  of  six- 
teen million  poimds.  The  revolt  of  Peru 
from  Spain  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
system  on  which  the  great  dependency 
had  been  governed.  It  had  felt  alike  the 
heavy  oppression  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
arrogant  domination  of  a  democracy.  The 
revolutionary  junta  of  1808  was  as  proud, 
imperious,  and  unconciliating  as  the 
Crown  had  ever  been;  while  the  great 
American  colonies,  with  a  growing  sense 
of  their  importance,  possessed  no  small 
portion  of  the  hereditary  pride  of  the 
ttiother  country.  They  were  no  longer 
content  to  be  regardea  as  inferiors,  and 


to  be  held  in  no  estimation  except  as  min- 
istering to  the  wants  or  augmenting  the 
power  and  dignity  of  Spain.  Like  the 
other  South-American  republics,  Peru 
owed  to  foreign  aid  much  oi  the  success  of 
its  efforts  to  acquire  freedom.  The  cour- 
age of  English  auxiliaries  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Columbia,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  force 
afterward  assisted  in  achieving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Peru. 

From  1821  to  1860  there  have  been 
twenty-one  rulers  of  this  country,  who 
have  assumed  the  various  titles  of  Protec- 
tors, Presidents,  Delegates,  Dictators,  and 
Supreme  Chiefs.  In  Bolivia,  which  at 
first  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Peru, 
and  which  is  naturally  a  part  of  Peru, 
one  President  is  reported  to  have  quelled 
more  than  thirty  revolutions  in  seven 
years.  Contrasted  with  the  chronic  anai^ 
chy  of  Mexico  and  the  habitual  turbulence 
of  Bolivia,  Peru  must  be  regarded  as  a 
well-regulated  commonwealth.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  its  national  life, 
twenty-eight  have  been  passed  in  peace. 
It  has  had  seven  years  of  civil  dissension, 
but  only  two  of  foreign  war.  Peru  was 
for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  Peru- 
Bolivian  Confederation,  but  the  federal 
principle  of  government  has  failed  as 
completely  in  South  as  in  North- Ameri- 
ca. It  has  been  shown  to  be  com- 
pletely unsuited  to  countries  of  such  vast 
extent  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
disorganization  of  Mexico  is  principally 
attributable  to  its  unhappy  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Central- America,  New-Granada, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  have  all 
suffered  and  still  suffer  from  a  similar 
cause.  In  extensive  and  thinly-peopled 
regions,  without  roads,  or  very  imperfect- 
ly provided  with  them,  and  where  there 
are  but  few  educated  men  qualified  to  dis- 
charge public  duties,  the  local  governments 
become  the  centers  of  unceasing  conspira- 
cies. A  vigorous  central  power  is  the 
condition  oi  national  existence ;  without  it 
there  can  be  neither  permanence,  solidity, 
nor  cohesion.  Peru  employed  the  first 
years  of  its  independence  in  endeavoring 
to  annex  \  Guayaquil,  but  failed.  In  the 
many  ignoble  civil  contests  to  which  the 
country  has  been  a  prey,  the  soldiery  sel- 
dom knew  for  whom  or  for  what  they  were 
fighting,  and  the  rival  armies  more  than 
once  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  fraterniz- 
ing with  each  other.  The  troops  sometimes 
deserted  their  generals,  and  sometimes  the 
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generals  their  troops.  A  distinguished 
commander  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  while  his  battalions  were 
still  hotly  engaged,  and  to  have  first  heard 
of  the  victory  they  had  gained  many  days 
after  the  event ;  and  on  another  occasion 
the  leaders  of  both  armies  "  retired  "  dar- 
ing the  contest,  the  one  into  a  wood,  the 
other  to  the  shelter  of  a  British  ship-of- 
war.*  Leaving,  however,  the  present 
political  and  social  state  of  Peru  for  fur- 
ther remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  moral 
features  of  the  country. 

Tho  modern  republic  of  Peru  is  about 
eleven  hundred  geographical  miles  in 
length  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in 
width,  and  is  divided  into  three  well-de- 
fined zones.  First,  the  sandy  waste  on 
the  coast,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  in  width  ;  secondly,  the  sierra,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera, and  terminating  at  .the  base  of  the 
Eastern  Andes ;  the  third,  or  most  easterly 
portion  of  Peru  is  the  montana,  which  is 
but  little  known,  and  consists  of  vast  im- 
penetrable forests  and  alluvial  plains,  ex- 
tending to  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  From 
the  coast  the  surface  gradually  rises  to 
the  region  of  paramos,  or  frozen  plains ; 
and  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
run  those  great  rivers  that  pour  their  wa- 
ters into  the  Amazon.  The  Andes,  with 
their  ramifications,  have  been  roughly  es- 
timated to  cover,  in  Peru,  an  area  of  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  and  the 
plateaux  connected  with  them  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Thibet,  the  most  elevated 
table-land  on  the  globe  ;  but  unlike  Thibet, 
instead  of  merely  affording  pasture  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  of  cities  towering  far 
above  the  region  of  clouds,  and  of  villages 
perched  on  bights  exceeding  the  summits 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Wetterhorn.f 
The  city  of  Funo,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  is  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  is  twelve 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  the 
town  of  Potosi  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  celebrated 
mines  of  that  name,  sixteen  thousand  and 
eighty-three.  Rising  far  above  even  these 
lofty  regions  are  the  great  Eastern  Andes 


*  Markbam's  Ctuco  and  Lim%  p.  332. 
f  Wheat,  rye,  barlev,  and  maize,  all  thrive  well 
At  theie  elevAtioDS  in  &outh- America. 


in  a  continuous  chain,  from  Cuzco  to  Bo- 
livia, covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
geological  formation  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  vast  mountain-range  consists,  according 
to  Mr.  Forbes,  of  fossiliferous  schists,  mica- 
ceous and  slightly  ferruginous,  with  fre- 
quent veins  of  quartz.  The  loftiest  peaks 
in  South- America  belong  to  this  formation. 
Illampu,  or  Sorata,  twenty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  Mr. 
Forbes  states,  is  fossiliferous  up  to  its 
summit.*  The  city  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Peru,  the  romantic  beauty  of 
whose  environs  probably  determined  the 
choice  of  its  site,  is  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  although  only 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  equator,  en- 
joys a  temperate  and  delightful  climate. 
The  great  lake  Titicaca,  lying  between  the 
two  mountain  chains,  the  Cordillera  or 
coast  range,  and  the  Eastern  Andes,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Peru. 
It  is  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Silver  and  copper  abound  in  the 
lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, and  its  aspect  is  one  of  wild  and  gloomy 
grandeur.  The  only  mode  of  navigating 
this  lake  is  still  the  Indian  "  balsa,"  a  rude 
boat  constructed  of  reeds  tied  together. 
The  first  map  of  the  lake  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  H.  M.  Consul-General 
in  Upper  Peru. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  grow  those 
trees  which  supply  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  known  medicines.  The  chinchona, 
which  produces  the  quinine  of  pharmacy, 
is  found  from  nineteen  degrees  feouth  lati- 
tude to  ten  degrees  North,  following  the 
almost  semicircular  curve  of  the  Andes 
over  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  Growing  on  the  declivities 
and  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains,  these 
trees  are  the  objects  of  eager  search  to  the 
cascarilleros  or  bark-collectors  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  who  pass  the  greater  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  woods,  but  who,  if  they 
once  lose  themselves  amidst  the  trackless 
forests,  or  provisions  fail,  are  seldom  heard 
of  again.     No  precipices  daunt  and  scarce- 


*  Journal  of  th$  Royal   OtographietU  Society^ 
1861. 
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ly  any  torrents  can  stop  them.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Markham's  visit  to  the  forests 
of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera  was  to  procure 
some  of  these  trees  for  transplantation  to 
India.*  The  export  of  bark  from  Peru 
has  been  gradually  falling  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvident  manner  in  which 
it  is  collected  by  the  cascarilla  dealers. 
The  bark  is  often  obtained  by  the  most 
reckless  and  improvident  destruction  of 
the  trees.  Humboldt  reported  that  in  one 
district  alone  twenty-five  thousand  chin- 
chona  trees  were  destroyed  every  year  by 
barking,  and  allowing  them  to  die  by  rot. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary  since  all 
that  was  required  was  to  cut  the  trees 
down  instead  of  barking  them  standing. 
If  the  trees  are  felled,  a  rapid  growth  of 
jroung  wood  immediately  springs  up,  and 
m  six  years  the  saplings,  in  favorable  re- 
gions, are  ready  to  be  felled  again ;  but  if 
lefl  standing  and  deprived  of  their  bark,  my- 
riads of  insects  penetrate  the  stem,  and  soon 
complete  their  work  of  destruction.  The 
importance  of  making  at  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  chinchona  mto  our  possessions, 
where  it  is  most  largely  and  beneficially 
used,f  was  obvious.  It  had  been  urged 
by  Mr.  Pentland  in  1838,  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  Royle  in  1839.  An  experiment  had 
been  tried  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  but  with 
imperfect  success.  The  Neilgherry  and 
Syihet  hills  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Royle 
as  excellent  localities  for  naturalizing  the 
chinchona  in  India.    The  difficulties  inse- 

E arable  from  the  conveyance  of  many 
undred  trees  from  the  slopes  of  the  An- 
des to  the  ghauts  of  Southern  India  were 
not  all  that  Mr.  Markham  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Popular  feeling  in  Peru  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  attempt  to  trans- 

*  The  discovery  of  qainine  is  dne  to  the  French 
chemists  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  in  1820;  they 
eoDsidered  that  a  yeeetable  alkaloid  analogous  to 
morphine  and  strycbniDe  existed  in  qninquioa 
bark,  and  they  afterward  discovered  that  the  feb- 
rifugal principle  was  seated  in  two  alkaloids,  sepa- 
rate or  together,  in  the  different  kinds  of  bark 
ealled  quinioe  and  chinchonine  with  the  same  vir- 
tues, which,  however,  were  mnch  more  powerful 
in  quinine. — MarkhanCt  TraveUt  p.  17. 

f  "  Since  quinine  has  been  more  extensively 
used,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  of  mor- 
tality  among  the  European  troops  in  Bengal;  and 
whereas,  in  the  year  1830,  8*66  was  an  average 
per  centage  of  mortality  in  cases  treated,  1  per 

cent  may  now  be  counted  the  average 

Nor  have  the  results  among  Sepoys  been  dissimi- 
lar."— Quinine  and  Aniiperiodies  in  their  Thera- 
peuUe  JUlatiorUf  by  John  Macpherson,  M.  D. 
Caieatta.    1866. 


port  the  chinchona  to  other  countries,  and 
It  was  only  by  great  courage  and  tact 
that  Mr.  Markham  was  enabled  to  baffle 
the  schemes  that  had  been  formed  for  in- 
terrupting his  undertaking.  He  has  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  The  chinchona  is 
now  established  in  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions ;  young  trees  of  all  the  valuable  spe- 
cies are  flourishing  and  multiplying  in 
Southern  India  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  vast  and  desolate  ridges  of  the 
Cordillera,  rising  in  regular  progression, 
form  the  gigantic  steps  to  those  mountain 
masses,  the  Andes,  the  peaks  of  which 
have  been  found  wholly  inaccessible  to 
the  footsteps  of  man.  Mr.  Bollaert  in 
1856  ascended  Tata  Jachura,  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it 
he  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  higher  An- 
des, many  of  the  summits  of  which  he 
thinks  must  have  been  from  three  thousand 
to  six  thousand- feet  higher  than  the  one 
on  which  he  stood.  The  cloudless  sky  at 
the  elevation  which  he  reached  was  the 
color  of  the  deepest  indigo,  the  icy  peaks 
and  serrated  ridges  showed  a  bold  and 
well-defined  outline,  and  the  stars  were  as 
visible  as  at  night.  The  passes  which  open 
into  the  Trans-Andean  regions  are  so  nar- 
row and  rugged,  that  Mr.  Markham  com- 
pares them  to  an  attic  staircase  afler  an 
earthquake.  The  ravines  and  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  even  at  very  high  altitudes,  are 
covered  with  wild  flowers,  many  of  which 
have  been  long  naturalized  in  England, 
and  form  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
our  gardens.  Lupins,  fuchsias,  blue  and 
scarlet  salvias,  verbenas,  and  calceolarias, 
cover  the  valleys  with  their  brilliant  tints, 
and  heliotropes  load  the  air  with  their 
perfume.  A  large  extent  of  the  Andean 
region  is,  it  appears,  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  might,  as  it  formerly  did,  maintain 
tenfold  its  present  population. 

In  descending  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  Mr.  Markham  was  greatly  impress- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  scenery. 

"As  we  continued  the  descent,"  ho  says, 
"  the  scenery  increased  in  magnificence.  The 
polished  surfaces  of  the  perpendicular  clifis 
glittered  here  and  there  with  foaming  torrents, 
some  like  thin  lines  of  thread,  others  broader 
and  breaking  over  rocks,  others  seeming  to  burst 
out  of  the  fleecy  clouds,  while  jagged  black 
peaks  glittering  with  streaks  of  snow  pierced 
the  mist  which  concealed  their  bases.  After 
descending  for  some  leagues  through  this  glo- 
rious scenery,  the  path  at  leagth  crossed  a 
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ridge  and  brought  na  to  the  crest  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  ravine  of  Cujo-cuyo. 

"  The  path  down  the  aide  of  the  gorge  is  very 
precipitous  through  a  BuccesaioD  of  aadeneria, 
or  terraced  gardens,  some  abandoned  and  others 
planted  wi^  ocas,  [Oxalu  tuberota,)  barlej, 
and  potatoes,  the  upper  tiers  from  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  but  graduallj  becoming  broader. 
Their  walled  sides  are  thickly  clothed  with 
calceolariuB,  celsias,  begoniiui,  a  large  purple 
aolanum,  and  a  profusion  of  ferns  ;  hut  it  was 
not  ontil  reaching  the  little  village  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow  that  all  the  glories  of  the 
scene  burst  upon  me.  The  river  of  Sandia, 
which  takes  its  rise  at  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
Bows  hy  the  village  of  Cuyo-cujo,  bordered  bj 
ferns  and  wild-flowers.  It  is  faced  near  the 
village  with  fern-covered  masonry,  and  is  cross- 
ed by  Beveral  stone  bridges  of  a  single  arch. 
Almost  immediately,  on  either  side,  the  stoep, 
precipitous  mountains,  lined,  at  least  a  hundred 
deep,  witti  well- constructed  andeneria,  and 
fitced  with  stone,  rise  up  abruptly.  In  several 
places,  a  cluster  of  cott^s,  built  on  one  of  the 
toraces,  seemed  almost  to  be  hanging  in  the 
ur.  Above  all,  the  dark  rocks  shoot  up  into 
•oowf  peaks,  which  stood  out  against  the  blue 
aky.  A  most  lovely  scene,  hut  very  sad — for 
the  great  majority  of  those  carerully-constnict- 
«d  terraces,  eternal  monuments  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Incas,  are  now  abandoned. 

"In  the  morning,  I  rode  down  the  beautiful 
gorge  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Sandia 
and  Huaccuyo.  AAer  this  junction,  tbe  stream 
becomes  a  roaring  torrent,  dashing  over  huge 
rocks,  and  descending  rapidly  down  the  ravine 
toward  Sandia.  On  both  sides,  vast  masses  of 
dark,  irowning  mountains  rear  themselves  up  for 
thousands  of  feet,  and  end  in  fantastically 'shaped 
peaks,  some  of  them  vailed  by  thin,  Beecy  clouds. 
The  vegetation  rapidly  increased  in  luxuriance 
with  tiie  descent  At  first,  there  were  low 
shrubs, suchasitaKAaruixforafo,  Weinmannia 


Ouyo-cuyo  there  were  masses  of  ferns  of  many 
kinds — begonias,  calceolarias,  lupins,  sslviaa, 
and  celeiaa.  Waterfalls  streamed  down  the 
mountains  in  every  direction,  some  tn  a  white 
sheet  of  continuous  foam  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
finally  seeming  to  pluoge  into  huge  beds  of 
ferns  and  flowers — some  like  driven  spray — and 
in  one  place  a  (all  of  water  could  be  seen  be- 
tween two  peaks,  which  seemed  to  fall  into  the 
clouds  below.  The  descent  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass  over  the  Caravayan  Andes  to  San- 
dia is  very  considerable,  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet  in  thirty  miles,  troat  an  arctic  to  a  subtro- 
pical climate.  The  bight  of  Crucero  is  twelve 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  of  the 
pan,  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  ;  of  Cuyo- 
cnyo,  ten  thonsaad  five  hundred  and  ton  ;  and 
of  Sandia,  sixty-nine  hnndred  and  thir^  feet 
above  the  sea." 

The  chinchonft  had  remained  a  wild 
tree  of  the  forest  from  the  time  of  its  dift- 1 
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I  oovery  in  1638  until  Mr.  Markbam  sno- 
'  oeeded  in  introdncing  it  into  India.  The 
I  exportation  of  bark  from  Peru  is  now  in^ 
significant — the  principal  supplies  are  de- 
rived from  Bolivia — but  the  seedlings  asd 
'  stickers,  upwards  of  five  hundred  iu  nnm- 
I  ber,  which  Mr,  Markham  procured,  he  ob- 
tuaed  from  the  province  of  Caravaya,  in 
.  Peru.  Their  usual  companionB  are  fern- 
trees,  Melastomacese,  and  arborescent  pas- 
I  sion-flowers.  A  few  only  of  the  diin- 
.  chonas  yield  valuable  bark,  the  others  are 
I  commercially  worthless.  They  are  never 
'  found  nearer  tbe  equator  than  twelve 
I  degrees  south.  The  O.  Calisava  (the 
I  moat  valuable  of  the  Peruvian-bark  trees) 
j  is,  Mr.  Markham  says,  by  &r  the  most 
,  beautiful  tree  of  these  forests.  The  leaves 
j  arc  of  a  dark,  rich  green,  smooth  and 
shining,  with  crimson  veins,  and  a  green 
'  petiole,  edged  with  red.  The  delicionslv 
sweet  bunches  of  flowers  are  white,  witn 
rose-colored  laciniie,  edged  with  white 
marginal  hairs.  The  greater  number  of 
I  the  plants  which  Mr.  Markham  had  sao- 
■  ceeded  in  procuring  unfortunately  perish- 
I  ed  on  their  route  to  India  vid  England 
I  and  the  Red  Sea,  being  unable  to  endure 
I  the  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
1  Seeds  and  plants  had,  however,  been  ob- 
tained by  the  agents  employed  by  him  in 
I  other  districts,  and  these,  with  some  trees 
presented  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
have  enabled  him  to  establish  plantations 
in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  at  Darjeeling, 
,  and  in  Ceylon.  We  may,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably expect  ample  stipplies  of  the  in- 
valuable Peruvian-bark  from  the  careful- 
ly tended  chinchona  districts  of  India,  at 
a  time  when  the  forests  of  Peru  and  Boli* 
via  will  have  probably  ceased  to  yield  any 
in  consequence  of  the  injudiciouB  treat- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  long  ex- 
posed. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Trans-Andean  re- 
gion of  Peru  is  that  of  vast  forests,  fre- 
quented by  a  few  Indian  tribes,  who  shun 
the  approach  of  civilized  man,  and  resent 
any  intrusion  into  their  haunts  by  a  flight 
of  poisoned  arrows.  The  aborigines  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Andes  are  the 
most  cruel,  ill-favored,  and  nntameable  of 
South-American  savages.  They  wander 
naked  through  the  dense  woods  bytracks 
unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  and  are 
armed  with  bows  and  slings.  Hiey  live 
on  monkeys,  birds,  bananas,  and  fish.  Of 
these  pe<>p|e)  called  Cfaonchos^  little  is 
known.    They  are  supposed  to  oooapy  a 
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large  extent  of  territory  within  the  Bra- 
zilian empire,  and  they  are  accused  of  can- 
nibalism. Missionaries  who  have  pene- 
trated into  their  country  affirm  that  there 
are  three  tribes,  the  Antes,  the  Chunchos, 
and  the  Cascibas,  which  war  upon  each 
other  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
their  passion  for  human  flesh ;  but  tales 
of  cannibalism  are  seldom  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and,  in 
countries  where  animal  food  is  easily  pro- 
curable, they  are  seldom  entitled  to  credit. 
The  Chunchos  are  said  to  make  an  excep- 
tion unknown  in  the  usages  of  the  other 
tribes — they  never  eat  their  female  pris- 
oners. This  forbearance,  however,  does 
not  arise  from  any  superior  humanity,  or 
from  any  chivalrous  feeling,  but  from  a 
confirmed  belief  that  women  are  impure 
beings,  and  were  created  for  the  torment 
of  man,  and  that  there  flesh  is  to  be  es- 
chewed as  in  the  highest  degree  poison- 
ous.* 

The  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Peruvian  forests,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon, almost  exceeds  belief.  Trees  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Purus  reach  the 
bight  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and 
they  are  of  proportionate  thickness,  and 
support  on  their  trunks  a  hundred  differ- 
ent parasitical  plants,  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  shrubbery  growing  on 
one  majestic  tree.  Some  distil  fragrant 
gums,  others  are  laden  with  the  richest 
fruits.  The  chirimoya,  the  pride  of  Peru, 
which  Mr.  Markham  compares  to  "  spirit- 
ualized strawberries,"  possesses  that  hap- 
py mixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity 
which  is  so  grateful  in  a  tropical  climate. 
The  scent  of  the  blossom  is  as  exquisite 
as  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.f  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  greater  source  of  enjoyment 
than  even  such  a  partial  glimpse  into  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  world.  Tnese  wilder- 
nesses of  wood  had  scarcely  before  been 
entered  by  a  European.    To  scale 

"  the  immeasurable  hights 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed," 

and  that  in  an  enterprise  so  beneficial  to 
mankind,  must  have  given  rise  to  thrilling 
emotions.  Mr.  Markham  especially  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  the  interest- 


•  Hiirs  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
f  The  chirimoya,  Mr.  Bollaert  says,  takes  its 
name  from  the  **  ohiri/'  cold,  aod  '*  maha/'  seed, 
or  oold*seeded.  It  Is  a  species  of  anooa,  and  some- 
times weighs  as  much  a«  two  poands. 


ing  narrative  in  which  he  has  described 
his  achievement. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  Trans- 
Andean  region  of  Peru  is  that  belt  of 
land  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Cordillera  to  the  sea.  There 
rain  never  falls — ^a  damp  mist  pervades 
the  atmosphere,  anth  vails  the  sun  for 
months.  Instead  of  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of  the  montana,  gigantic  cacti, 
forty  feet  high,  abound.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  this  portion  of  Peru  is  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  south-easterly 
winds,  which  are  deprived  of  their  mois- 
ture in  their  passage  over  the  continent 
before  they  reach  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  Little  snow  or  rain,  therefore, 
falls  in  the  Cordillera  of  South  Peru.  The 
dry  winds  from  the  Andes  passing  over 
the  lands  of  the  western  coast  are  the  cause 
of  its  peculiar  aridity.  If  the  winds  blew 
from  the  west,  they  would,  of  course,  ar- 
rive charged  with  moisture  from  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  now  desert  tract  of  Peru 
would  be  a  garden.  The  smaller  area  of 
sterility  caused  by  the  prevalent  direction 
of  the  winds  can  not  but  be  regarded  as 
a  beneficent  arrangement;  Brazil  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  desert  instead  of 
a  small  portion  of  Peru ;  and  a  country 
of  boundless  resources,  adapted  for  the 
future  home  of  millions,  would  have  been 
almost  uninhabitable  for  want  of  that 
humidity  which  is  the  prmcipal  cause  of 
its  exuberant  fertility.  The  desert  region 
is  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant strip  of  land  fronting  the  Pacific, 
and  lying  between  the  lowest  range  of  the 
Andes  and  the  sea. 

The  productions  which  chiefly  contri- 
bute to  the  resources  of  Peru  are  not  now 
derived  from  mines  of  silver  and  gold, 
but  from  substances  the  commercial  value 
of  which  has  been  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth,  and  the  steady  demand  for 
which  promises  to  enrich  the  Republic  to 
an  extent  which  could  never  have  been 
anticipated.  The  desert  region  before  re- 
ferred to  abounds  in  a  mineral  for  which 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand — 
namely,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in 
layers,  several  feet  thick,  over  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  square  leagues.  Its  existence 
in  Peru  had  been  known  to  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century,  when,  in  the 
year  1820,  a  small  quantity  was  imported, 
by  way  of  experiment,  into  England  ;  but 
the  duty  being  considered  greater  than 
the  supposed  value  of  the  commodity,  the 
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nitrate  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In 
1830,  a  cargo  reached  the  United  States, 
but  it  proved  unsaleable.  In  1831,  an- 
other attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it 
into  England,  and  it  then  realized  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  ton.  Mr. 
Pusey  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  agriculturists  to  its  valuable  pro- 
perties, and,  having  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  he  gave  it  the  preference  for 
many  purposes  over  guano.  When  mix- 
ed in  equal  quantities  with  common  salt, 
he  found  that  it  produced  on  some  soils  a 
greater  effect  than  the  better  known  fer- 
tilizer ;  applied  in  the  early  spring,  it  was 
found  to  act  as  a  cordial  to  feeble  and 
sickly  vegetation,  and  its  influence  upon 
cold  and  undrained  clays  was  found  to  be 
most  beneficial.*  It  was  moreover  prov- 
ed that  the  poorer  the  soil  the  greater  was 
its  eftect,  and  it  supplied  to  wheat  pre- 
visely  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  it 
required.  Such  being  its  recognized  im- 
portance in  agriculture,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  supply  from  Peru  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  The  province  of 
Tarapaca  alone  contains  nitrate  of  soda 
that  will  suflice  for  the  supply  of  the  world 
for  centuries. 

The  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from 
Peru,  whicii  were  only  eighteen  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  hundred- weights  in 
1830,  amounted  in  1858  to  sixty-one  thou- 
sand hundred- weights.  In  1860,  the  ex- 
port from  the  port  of  Iquique  alone  amount- 
ed to  one  million  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  hundred-weights.  Allowing  one 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  for  every 
square  yard  of  the  deposits  already 
known,  they  will  yield  sixty-three  million 
tons — suflicient,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, to  last  for  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  years.  An  interesting 
description  is  given  of  these  valuable 
deposits  by  Mr.  BoUaert,  by  whom  their 
extent  and  importance  were  first  fully 
made  known.  The  principal  places  in 
which  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  are  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  pampas,  in  the  sides 
of  ravines,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  deposit  has  yet  been  discovered 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  sea.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  received  opinion  that  com- 


*  The  result  of  these  experimeots  U  detailed  in 
the  Journal  of  ik^  Royal  A^UuUwral  Society  for 


mon  salt  has  gradually  undergone  a  chemi- 
cal conversion  into  nitrate  of  soda.  Salt 
being  the  probable  origin  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  for  in- 
quiry how  such  vast  accumulations  could 
have  been  formed  in  the  dry  region  of 
Peru.  Malte  Brun  describes  the  surface- 
salt  in  several  places  as  "reflecting  the 
image  of  perpetual  winter,"  and  says  that 
small  crystals,  resembling  hoar-frost,  might 
frequently  be  observed  suspended  from 
the  trees  ;*  and  Mr.  Bollaert  conceives 
that  the  great  Pacific,  under  a  cloudless 
sky  and  burning  sun,  is  converted  into  a 
caldron  perpetually  giving  off  saline  parti- 
cles, which  are  wafted  to  the  land  and 
there  precipitated.  The  ordinary  dews 
are  sensibly  saline.  Wherever  salt  is  de- 
posited there  it  remains,  as  there  are  no 
rains  to  wash  it  back  into  the  ocean.  The 
soil  thus  becomes  in  the  course  of  ages 
saturated  with  salt,  and  the  large  salures 
or  superficial  deposits  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  a  powerful  sun  on  a  surface  moistened 
with  dew.  The  salt,  if  removed  speedily, 
reappears.  A  trader  who  had  quite  clear- 
ed the  mountains  of  Santa  Rosa  of  their 
salt,  found,  he  says,  "  a  very  fair  crop"  on 
them  three  years  after  the  time  of  his  first 
visit-t 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  sodium  is 
almost  universally  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere. This  has  been  proved  by  some 
recent  and  interesting  experiments  on  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
The  salts  of  certain  metals  are  found  to 
impart  bright  colors  to  the  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe.  Every  metalic  base  produces 
a  certain  bright  line  in  the  spectrum ;  the 
color  of  the  line  and  its  position  afford  a  de- 
cisive test  of  the  presence  of  the  metalic  base 
bv  which  it  is  produced,  and  this  effect  is 
observable  even  when  the  quantity  present 
is  infinitesimally  small.  Sodium  produces  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  its  universal  pre- 
sence has  been  ascertained  by  its  detection 
even  in  dust  blown  from  a  book  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  from  the  spectrum.^ 
A  curious  result  of  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  charged  with  aaline 
particles  has  been  observed  in  some  of 
the  more  elevated  regions  of  Peru.    The 


•  G^eoi^raphy,  toI.  t.,  p.  447. 

f  Near  the  town  of  La  KaeTa  NoriA  sre  two 
towDS,  Noria  and  Salar,  both  of  Ibon  coostracted 
entirely  of  salt 

X  See  Remarche9  onJhB  Solar  Sjpedrmm^  by  Pro- 
fessor KirohhoflE^  of 
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pure  drying  winds  have  the  eflfect  of  em- 
balming bodies  submitted  to  their  influ- 
ence. The  ancient  Peruvians  appear  to 
have  occasionally  availed  themselves  of 
the  desiccating  quality  of  the  air  by  leav- 
ing their  dead  above  ground  instead  of 
burying  them.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama 
there  is  a  cemetery  of  this  description, 
which  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr. 
Reid,  a  late  traveler  in  Peini.  He  found 
the  dried  bodies  of  six  hundred  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  all  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  in  a  sitting  posture,  ar- 
ranged in  a  semicircle,  gazing  as  it  seemed 
on  vacancy.  There  they  had  sat  for  cen- 
turies ;  a  jar  of  maize  and  a  cooking  uten- 
sil were  found  by  the  side  of  each. 

Peru  has  recently  contributed  a  new 
and  valuable  substance  to  the  arts  in  bo- 
rate of  lime.  It  is  found  in  the  nitrate 
districts,  in  nodules  generally  imbedded 
in  dry  saline  mud.  This  discovery  is  like- 
ly to  be  one  of  importance  to  Peru,  inas 
much  as  it  at  present  possesses  a  monopo- 
ly of  an  article  which  is  extremely  valua- 
ble in  some  manufactures,  sixty  pounds 
per  ton  having  been  paid  for  this  mineral 
in  England  by  smelters.  The  Peruvian 
Government  does  not  permit  the  working 
and  export  of  borate  of  lime  except  as  a 
monopoly,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  futm*e  wealth  of  the 
country. 

In  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  main  land,  is  situate  that 
small  but  celebrated  group  known  as  the 
Chincha  Islands,  from  which  Europe  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  chiefly  received 
its  supplies  of  the  most  valuable  of  ma- 
nures. Little  could  the  Spaniards  have 
imagined,  when  they  first  visited  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  and  were  amazed  at  the 
vast  flocks  of  sea-birds  which  darkened 
the  sky  in  their  flight,  that  these  birds 
had  deposited  in  the  coui*se  of  ages  on  a 
few  barren  islands  a  treasure  which  rival- 
ed the  riches  of  the*  Peruvian  mines ;  that 
hundreds  of  ships  would  proceed  annually 
from  Europe  to  carry  it  away ;  that  it 
would  excite  the  cupidity  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  even  become  the  subject  of  civil 
conflict,  and  the  prize  of  successful  revo- 
lution.*   The  guano  of  Peru,  like  the  ni- 

•  The  PeruTiin  civil  war  of  1863-4  was  called 
the  Guano  War,  and  the  possesstoo  of  the  Guano 
Islands  was  the  prize.  The  United  States  at- 
tempted to  aaeert  a  right  of  carrying  away  the 
guano  without  payine  for  it,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
was  an  uninhabited  .uland,  and  the  oommon  pro- 


trate  of  soda,  greatly  afiected  the  course 
of  British  husbandry.  One  great  merit  of 
this  manure  is  its  condensed  form,  which 
admits  its  transport  for  six  thousand 
miles  at  a  considerable  profit.  It  may  be 
almost  termed  a  fertilizing  essence,  so 
powerful  are  its  properties.*  Yet  this 
substance  forms  the  mass  of  lofty  clifls, 
and  is  quarried  in  some  places  eighty  feet 
deep.  The  region  of  this  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  the  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  may  truly  be  called  Pacific  Ocean. 
No  rain  has  ever  been  known  to  fall  there; 
no  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  dis- 
turb the  perpetual  serenity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  ocean  is  of  an  ultramarine 
blue.  The  sunsets  are  glorious  beyond 
belief,  and  the  sky  glows  with  tints  as 
bright  but  as  evanescent  as  those  of  the 
rainbow.  A  tepid  sea  swarms  with  fish, 
which  provide  the  multitude  of  birds 
which  haunt  it  with  inexhaustible  nutri- 
ment. The  ancient  Peruvians  knew  and 
appreciated  this  manure,  but  from  the 
limited  means  of  transport  which  they 
possessed  the  consumption  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  The  first  cargo  of  guano 
arrived  in  England  in  1841,  and  the  de- 
mand has  since  rapidly  increased.  Calcu- 
lations have  been  made  of  the  quantity  yet 
available  for  exportation.  It  was  at  one 
time  estimated  that  the  Chincha  Islands 
contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
tons  of  guano,  and  that  at  the  then  selling 
price  in  England,  it  would  realize  three 
billion  pounds,  t  On  a  careful  survey 
made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  in 
1846,  the  quantity  of  guano  then  remain- 
ing on  the  islands  was  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty -three  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  tons,  which,  at  a  profit  of  four 
pounds  per  ton  to  the  Government,  repre- 
sents a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds.  Mr.  Markham,  however,  gives 
the  total  quantitv  of  guano  in  the  three 
Chincha  islands  m  1853  as  twelve  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 

perty  of  the  world ;  and  eren  Darnel  Webster  lent 
his  great  name  to  this  attempted  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  another  nation,  which  was  supported 
by  a  lar^e  party  in  the  States.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Europe  repudiated  all  participation  in  the 
meditated  spoliation. 

♦  The  convicts  who  work  the  guano  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  masks,  so  great  is  the  pungency  of 
the  ammoniacal  salts. 

f  BoUaert,  p.  149. 
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one  hundred  tons ;  and  as  from  that  time 
to  1860  two  million  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  tons  have  been  exported,  he  es- 
timates that  there  were  remaining  in  1861 
only  about  nine  million  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  tons,  which,  at  its  present  rate 
of  consumption,  will  last  until  1883.  No 
further  supplies  can  then  be  expected.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  either  that  ni- 
trate of  soda  will  adequately  supply  its 
place,  or  that  science  will  provide  some 
adequate  substitute. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  recently 
become  a  favorite  speculation  in  Peru. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  valleys 
are  well  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  The  quantity  of  land 
available  for  cotton  cultivation  is  immense, 
and  the  profit  has  lately  been  such  as  to 
tempt  capitalists  into  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Peru  may  therefore  speedily  be- 
come a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  Eng- 
land. An  important  service  has  lately 
been  rendered  by  Peru  to  India,  by  giving 
it  the  true  Peruvian  cotton-plant.  Peru- 
vian cotton  has  long  been  known  in  India, 
but  the  species  introduced  came  originally 
from  Brazil,  and  was  grown  in,  and  adapted 
for,  a  hot  moist  climate.  The  native  cot^ 
ton  of  the  Peruvian  coast  valleys  had 
never  been  tried.  On  a  dry  soil  it  is  found 
to  succeed  admirably,  and  as  it  possesses 
a  staple  even  longer  than  that  of  New- 
Orleans  cotton,  it  may  eventually  render 
England  independent  of  future  supplies 
from  the  American  States,  and  we  shall 
obtain  an  article  of  first-rate  quality  from 
our  own  great  dependency.  Considerable 
excitement  has  been  caused  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  by  this  opportune  disco- 
very. 

Peru  has  also  recently  contributed  to 
onr  Australian  colonies  an  animal  of  great 
value  and  importance.  The  introduction 
of  the  alpaca  into  New-South  Wales  will 
probably  form  a  new  starting-point  in  the 
marvelous  progress  of  Australia,  and  in 
its  results  may  even  surpass  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  merino  by  Macarthur.  Aus- 
tralia owes  the  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble fiock  of  alpacas  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  Mr.  Charles  Ledger,  a  gen- 
tlemen who  had  long  devoted  himseff  to 
the  study  and  breeding  of  these  useful 
creatures  in  Peru.  Neither  the  llama  nor 
its  allied  species,  the  alpaca  and  vicuna, 
were  known  to  Europe  before  the  con- 


quest of  Peru.  The  two  former  were 
found  in  a  domesticated  state  by  the 
Spaniards,  while  the  vicufia  ranged  the 
Andes  as  the  chamois  does  the  Alpa. 
From  the  earliest  period  to  which  Peru- 
vian traditions  extend,  the  llama  has  been 
used  as  an  animal  of  burthen,  beasts  of 
draught  being  unknown  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  considered  capable  of  car- 
rying from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  Spanish  writers  inform  us  that  eleven 
thousand  of  these  animals,  laden  with 
gold  from  the  different  provinces  of  Peru, 
were  simultaneously  put  in  motion  by  or^ 
der  of  an  imprisoned  Inca,  to  carry  to 
Caxamaca  the  treasure  that  was  to  redeem 
him  from  captivitv.  The  llama  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  but  its  chief 
value  consists  'in  its  wool.  In  1834  the 
importation  of  llama  and  alpaca  wool  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  fifty-seven 
hundred  pounds;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to 
two  million  ^ve  hundred  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds.  The 
future  value  of  the  alpaca  to  Australia 
will  arise  from  its  fleece,  which  is  wrought 
into  many  admirable  textures.  Blended 
with  silk,  the  glossy  wool  of  the  alpaca 
produces  a  fabric  equal  to  the  most  lus- 
trous satin ;  wrought  in  patterns,  it  has 
an  effect  equal  to  the  richest  silk  brocade; 
it  makes  an  admirable  substitute  for  figur- 
ed silks ;  when  it  is  mixed  with  cotton,  an 
attractive  article  is  produced  at  a  very 
moderate  price ;  while,  for  tropical  use,  a 
coat  may  be  made  which  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  fine  cloth  at  a  fourth  of  its 
cost,  and  is  of  less  than  a  fourth  in  weight. 
Such  being  the  value  of  the  wool  of  the 
alpaca,  it  became  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  it  could  be  introduced  and 
acclamatized  in  one  of  our  colonics. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Ledger 
to  convey  a  flock  of  these  animals  to  New 
South  Wales,  the  climate  and  soil  of 
which  he  conceived  were  suited  to  their 
constitution  and  habits.  A  peculiar  grass 
(tcAw,)  their  favorite  food,  grows  abund- 
antly on  the  Australian  uplands.  The 
difliculties,  however,  to  be  surmounted  in 
getting  the  animals  out  of  Peru,  were 
great.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr,  Led^r, 
m  order  to  get  his  fiock  on  board  ship, 
first  to  elude  the  Peruvian  authorities,* 
and  then  to  drive  his  alpacas  through  the 


*  Tbe  exportation  of  the  Ikma  and  alpaca  waa 
prohibUed  aoder  eevere  penalties;  1ml  toe  prohi- 
biUon  haa  dnce  been  removed. 
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territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
After  a  series  of  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years  in  collecting  his  flock,  he  left  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  March, 
1858,  with  843  alpacas,  and  commenced  a 
journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  through 
an  inhospitable  country,  varying  in  alti- 
tude from  eight  hundred  to  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  safely 
shipped  three  hundred  and  forty-five, 
being  all  that  remained,  in  the  following 
September  at  the  Chilian  port  of  Caldera. 
Of  these  he  succeeded  m  landing  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  at  Sydney,  in  the 
following  December,  having  from  sickness 
and  accidents,  lost  nearly  two  thirds  of 
his  original  flock. 

Expectations  are  justly  entertained,  that 
the  acquisition  of  these  animals  will  pro- 
duce immense  results  to  the  Austndian 
colonies.  The  wool  already  shows  a  con- 
siderable improvement,  and  Mr.  Ledger, 
by  a  cross  between  the  llama  and  alpaca, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  an  animal  far 
superior  to  either.  "  Brought,"  Mr.  Led- 
ger writes,  "  from  a  dreary  and  barren 
situation,  an  inclement,  boisterous,  and 
variable  climate,  to  a  climate  and  country 
equally  well  adapted  to  its  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  healthier  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  feeding,  the  alpaca  attains 
to  maturity  earlier  than  in  South-Ameri- 
ca, has  a  larger  form,  an  improved  gene- 
ral appearance,  and,  without  the  least 
doubt,  a  heavier  and  finer .  fleece."*  The 
alpaca  feeds  contentedly  with  sheep,  and 
even  acts  as  their  protector.  In  Peru  it 
is  customary  to  associate  eight  or  ten 
wether  alpacas  with  a  flock  of  one  thou- 
sand ewe  sheep ;  the  alpacas  conduct  the 
flock  to  pasture,  and  defend  it  from  foxes, 
condors,  and  dogs.  They  are  extremely 
vigilant,  the  "  punteras"  or  leaders  being 
ever  on  the  alert,  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  menaced  danger,  show  a  steady 
front,  and  rush  forward  in  concert  to 
meet  it.  These  animals  possess  the  power 
of  endurance  and  abstinence  of  the  camel, 
and  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  cour- 
age   and  gentleness.f      Commencing    in 

♦  New  Bouth  Wales  CaialogttCy  International 
Ezhibiiion,ji.4l. 

f  The  late  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  zo51ogical 
tastes  are  well  known,  possessed  a  pair  of  llamas, 
which  grazed  for  some  time  in  the  Park  of  Knows- 
ley.  They  wandered  very  little,  and  preferred 
the  dry  fern  and  brambles  to  more  snccnlent  herb- 
age. 


1861  with  two  hundred  females  and  fifty 
males,  Mr.  Ledger  estimates  that  in  twen- 
ty years  his  alpacas  will  amount  to  twenty 
thousand ;  and  that  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  increase  the  number  in  New  South 
Wales  in  fifty  years  will  be  nine  million 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  the 
annual  clip  of  which,  at  two  shilhngs  per 
pound  for  the  wool,  will  be  worth  six 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds.  The  alpaca  might 
probably  be  successfully  introduced  into 
some  of  our  other  colonies.  New-Zea- 
land, Tasmania,  the  Cape,  Vancouver 
Island,  and  British  Columbia  possess  a 
suitable  climate ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
worth  a  trial  whether  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  The  al- 
paca appears  to  be  hardier  and  freer  from 
constitutional  disease  than  sheep,  and  the 
flocks  require  very  little  tending.  They 
seldom  stray ;  and  their  power  of  endur- 
ing cold,  heat,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
has  been  as  fully  proved  in  Australia  as 
on  their  native  mountains  in  Peru. 

The  falling  off"  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  has  been  very  marked  in 
Peru  since  it  became  an  independent 
State.  A  country  which  once  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Spain  as  Australia 
does  to  Great  Britain,  and  California  to 
the  American  States,  is  now  a  very  incon- 
siderable contributor  to  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  world.  The  abundance  in 
which  the  precious  metals  were  found  in 
Peru  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers  must 
have  represented  the  accumulated  pro- 
duce of  centuries.  No  data  exist  for 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  annual  yield 
of  the  mines  while  the  country  was  gov- 
erned by  its  native  sovereigns,  but  it  was 
probably  regulated  merely  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  State.  We  know,  however, 
that  a  great  and  immediate  increase  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  Government 
became  aware  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
new  acquisition.  In  the  year  1681  it  was 
proved  from  oflicial  documents  that  from 
the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
great  silver-mine  of  Potosi,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  had 
paid  duty  to  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  half  as  much  more  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  country,  making  al- 
together the  prodigious  sum  of  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars, 
e(][uivalent  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
million  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  M'Gulloch 
estimates  that  the  present  produce  of  all 
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the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  does  not  exceed  on  an  average 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ;  while  Mr.  Markham  gives  the  ex- 
port of  specie  from  Peru  alone,  in  1859,  as 
amounting  to  only  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  a  portion  consisted  of 
coined  money  and  plate.  Peru  is  never- 
theless still  eminently  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  good  governtuent  is  alone 
wanted  to  develop  its  vast  mining  capa- 
bilities. 

The  mines  of  Guantajaya,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terapaca,  have  been  called  the 
Potosi  of  the  South  ;  but  these  workings 
of  almost  fabulous  richness  which  have 
produced  masses  of  pure  silver  weighing 
eight  hundred  lbs.,  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  The  only  material  for  building  is 
salt,  water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from 
springs  twenty  miles  distant,  and  not  a 
blade  of  grass  grows  in  the  district.  These 
mines  are  still  worked,  but  in  so  imperfect 
a  manner  that  long  periods  elapse  in 
which  no  discoveries  are  made ;  yet 
masses  of  pure  silver,  fifteen  yards  long 
and  a  yard  thick,  occasionally  reward  the 
perseverance  of  the  explorer.  Malte  Brun 
makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that 

freat  wealth  had  been  obtained  in  the 
^ampa  de  Novar,  where  there  was  a 
piece  of  ground  half  a  square  league  in 
size,  from  which,  when  the  turf  was  re- 
moved, immense  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
and  native  silver  were  found  in  filaments 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The 
mines  of  Huanlaxaya  are  also  occasion- 
ally very  productive.  They  are  situ- 
ate in  a  mountain  hollow  twenty-eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  silver 
is  found  in  nodules  called  "  papas," 
weighing  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  im- 
bedded in  a  stratum  of  limestone  frag- 
ments and  dried  mud.  The  mining  oper- 
ations appear  to  be  of  the  most  unscien- 
tific and  improvident  character.  No  re- 
gular plan  of  working  by  shafts  and  adits 
is  adopted,  the  only  system  being  to  ex- 
tract as  little  rock  as  possible;  and  in- 
stead of  bringing  it,  in  miners'  language, 
"  to  grass,"  to  leave  it  in  the  mine,  to  the 
hindrance  of  further  explorations.  Long 
periods  thus  necessarily  elapse  between 
discoveries,  and  mines  which  once  em- 
ployed four  thousand  persons  now  scarce- 
ly give  occupation  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  •Careless  and  unscientific  working 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  poverty  of 


the  Peruvian  silver-mines.  Mr.  BoUaert, 
himself  a  practical  miner,  states  that  he 
could  indicate  spots  where  rich  veins 
would  certainly  be  cut,  and  probably 
great  discoveries  made.  The  mountains 
surrounding  Lake  Titicaca  are  well  known 
to  be  rich  in  silver.  The  mines  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  El  Carmen  produced  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  ten  years  of  very 
inefficient  working ;  and  a  single  "  boya 
in  another  mine,  three  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  hight,  produced  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.* 

Peru  is  probably  still  as  rich  in  mine- 
rals as  when  the  Spaniards  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  The  Eastern  Andes 
every  where  abound  with  veins  of  quartz 
impregnated  with  gold ;  and  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  in  his  recent  travels,  saw  many 
such,  of  which  the  yield  would  undoubt- 
edly, he  thinks,  be  considerable.  The 
streams  in  the  province  of  Carabaya  are 
all  rich  in  gold,  in  the  form  both  of  dust 
and  nuggets.  The  river  Challuma  and  its 
tributaries  are,  and  have  been  for  ages, 
auriferous  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  ap- 
proaches are  rugged,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable for  the  transport  of  machinery.  The 
great  mountain  Ilimani  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  1681,  and  a  portion  of  its 
apex  thrown  down,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  obtained.  All  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Amazon  from 
the  Andes  are  auriferous — many  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly  from 
these  streams  that  the  ancient  Peruvians 
obtained  their  immense  supplies  of  gold. 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  hoards  of  gold  that  are  confident- 
ly believed  still  to  exist  in  the  country,  se- 
creted in  ravines  very  difiScult  of  approach 
or  buried  in  places  known  only  to  the  In- 
dians. Great  numbers  of  vases  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  precious  metals  were 
hidden  at  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
Strange  stories  are  related  of  Indians  be- 
coming possessed  of  gold  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner,  and  of  their  mysterious  pe- 
riodical visits  to  unknown  localities  among 
the  mountains. 

Peru  is  not  known  to  be  rich  in  gems. 
The  diamond  has  not  been  found  there ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
emeralds  were  abundant,  and  many  de- 
rived from  Peru  are  now  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  Spain.     It  is  doubtful 

•  Bollaert,  p.  240. 
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whether  any  have  been  found  in  modern 
times  within  the  preBent  limits  of  the  Re- 
public, but  in  the  opinion  of  mineralogists 
the  gem  exists  there.  Emeralds  were 
freely  used  in  the  Incarial  times.  The 
river  Esmeraldas,  in  Equador,  is  so  called 
from  the  quarries  on  its  banks  formerly 
rich  in  these  crystals.  The  mines  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  worked  successfully 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  stones  as  large  as  pid- 

§  eons'  eggs  were  occasionally  met  with, 
ky-blue  as  well  as  green  emeralds  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Cordillera  of  Cu- 
billan  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
collected  such  vast  quantities  of  these 
gems  on  their  march  to  Quito  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  them  away  in 
order  to  disencumber  themselves.  The 
geological  position  of  the  emerald  being 
ascertained,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
valuable  discoveries  of  the  gem  would  re- 
ward a  diligent  search.  All  accounts 
agree  in  the  fact  of  its  former  abundance, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Equador,  which 
once  formed  an  integral  part  of  Peru. 
Humboldt  informs  us  that  emeralds  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate, 
hornblende-slate,  and  granite,  and  that 
they  are  also  associated  with  calcareous 
spar  and  iron  pyrites  in  veins  of  black 
carbonaceous  limestone.  The  deep  green 
of  the  emerald  arises  from  the  presence  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  to  which  common  bot- 
tie-glass  owes  its  tint. 

The  general  calmness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  Peru  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
frequent  disturbances  of  the  earth.  On 
the  coast  the  only  thunder  ever  heard  is 
from  below.  At  Lima  slight  shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  daily,  but  they  are  as 
little  regarded  as  hail-storms  in  England. 
Earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
districts  of  active  volcanoes,  bui  in  other 
portions  of  the  country  these  appalling 
phenomena  are  both  frequent  and  violent. 
Humboldt  mentions  places  in  Peru  where 
the  earth  has  rocked  incessantly  for  d>iys 
together.  A  volcanic  mountain,  Jorullo, 
afler  ninety  days  of  subterranean  thunder- 
ing, rose  in  one  night  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.* 
No  familiarity  with  these  awful  occur- 
rences can  ever  reconcile  the  human  mind 
to  them.  From  early  childhood,  Hum- 
boldt remarks,  "  we  are  habituated  to  the 
contrast  between  the  mobile  element  water 

*  On  the  twenty-nioih  September,  1769. 


and  the  immobility  of  the  earth ;  but  when 
suddenly  the  ground  begins  to  rock,  the 
illusion  of  the  whole  of  our  earlier  life  is 
annihilated  in  an  instant ;  we  feel  ourselves 
transported  to  the  realm,  and  made  subject 
to  the  empire  of  destructive,  unknown 
powers,  and  can  no  longer  trust  the  earth 
on  which  we  tread."  A  late  traveler  in 
Peru  has  recorded  the  feelings  of  one  who 
was  long  resident  in  the  region  which  is 
most  severely  afflicted  with  earthquakes : 
"  I  have  faced,"  he  said,  "  the  bayonet^ 
and  stood  before  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
I  can  not  say  altogether  without  the  sen- 
sations of  fear — that  was  the  fear  of  hu- 
man enemies ;  and  the  prospect  of  death 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  hope  of  the 
future — ^but  during  a  severe  earthquake 
the  reason  is  subdued,  and  my  predominant 
feeling  was,  that  we  were  utterly  lost.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  abandoned 
his  creatures  and  his  works,  both  material 
and  immaterial,  and  that  nature  was  about 
to  expire.*  In  the  region  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes  there  is  an  alternation  on  a  grand 
scale  of  districts  of  active  and  dormant 
volcanoes,  but  some  of  the  latter  have  not 
shown  signs  of  activity  for  three  centuries. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  conceives  it  possible  that 
different  sets  of  vents  may  thus  recipro- 
cally relieve  each  other  in  providing  an 
escape  for  the  imprisoned  gases  and  lava.f 
Few  volcanoes  in  the  region  of  the  Peru- 
vian Andes  have  in  recent  times  been 
known  to  pour  out  lava,  but  they  occasion- 
ally eject  vapor  and  scoria}.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  in 
Peru  are  most  violent  which  proceed  from 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  There  are  indi- 
cations of  the  regular  recurrence  of  vol- 
canic movements,  which  point  to  some 
general  cause  of  the  phenomena  which  is 
at  present  inscrutable.  Thus  Lima  was 
violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1578;  and  again  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  1678 ; 
and  the  eruptions  of  Coseguina,  in  the 
years  1709  and  1809,  are  the  only  two  re- 
corded of  that  volcano  previous  to  the  one 
of  1835.  The  whole  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
leras fronting  the  Pacific  is  studded  with 
volcanic  peaks,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of 
habitual  activity,  over  a  range  of  sixteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  Not  less  than  twenty- 
four  distinct  volcanoes — of  which  thirteen 
have  been  seen  in  eruption — are  reckoned 


•  H  111*8  Journey  to  Cuzeo.  '* 

t  hjtW^  PrincipUi  of  Geology,  book  21,  chap.  10. 
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in  this  gronp.  Aconcagua,  east  of  Val- 
paraiso, latitude  thirty-two  degrees  and 
thirty-nine  minutes,  said  to  be  above 
twenty-three  thousand  feet  high  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  in 
South-America,  is  still  active.  The  city  of 
Mendoza,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name  belonging  to  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  seated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  was  destroyed  in 
March,  18G1,  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  in 
which  ten  thousand  persons  perished. 
This  convulsion  was  local  only,  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  chain  being  undisturbed.* 
The  volcanoes  of  Peru  rise  from  a  lofty 
plateau  to  hights  of  from  seventeen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  feet.  The  most 
tremendous  earthquake  which  Peru  is 
known  to  have  experienced  was  that  of 
1 746,  when  two  hundred  shocks  were  felt 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  city  of  Lima 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
coast  near  Callao  was  converted  into  a  bay. 
Of  the  four  thousand  inhabitants  of  Lima 
only  two  hundred  survived.  Earthquakes 
are  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  and  the  rise  of  the 
coast-hne  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
shows  that  an  elevatory  action  is  still  go- 
ing on,  the  same  probably  that  in  the 
course  of  centuries  has  effected  a  change 
of  climate  in  the  region  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion bordering  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  raised  on  the 
western  coast  to  the  hight  of  more  than 
eighty  feet  by  subterranean  movements, 
and  terraced  beaches  of  shingle  and  shell 
are  found  at  various  hights.  The  most 
remarkable  proof  the  changes  to  which 
Peru  has  been  subject  is  the  existence,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  of  the 
dried-up  channel  of  a  large  river  worn 
through  the  solid  rock,  but  which,  instead 
of  having  a  fall  in  the  direction  of  its 
former  outlet,  has  now  the  inclination  of 
its  bed  toward  its  source.  A  ridge  of 
hills  has  been  raised  directly  across  the 
original  course  of  the  stream,  and  its 
water  has  been  turned  into  some  other 
channel. 

The  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in 
Peru  and  fall  into  the  Amazon,  would,  if 
they  prove  to  be  navigable,  connect  the 
country  with  the  eastern  portion  of  South- 
America  and  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard ; 
and  when  the  great  streams,  whose  tri- 
butaries rush  down  the  slopes  of  the  East- 

*  Scrope  on  Volcanou^  p.  4S6. 


em  Andes,  have  been  more  thoroughly 
explored,   and  found,  as  they  doubtless 
will  be,  adapted  for  steam  navigation,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  to  Peru 
and  to  Europe  which  the  opening  up  of 
these  vast  regions  to  commerce  will  pro- 
duce. The  territory  which  stretches  away 
for  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the  frontier  of 
Brazil,  and  which  constitutes  two-thirds  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  which  is  almost 
wholly  unexplored.    The  probability  of  a 
complete  system  of  river  navigation  exist- 
ing between  Peru  and  the  AtUptic  is  too 
obvious  to  have  escaped  attention.    There 
is  already  a  Peruvian  settlement  at  Loreto, 
a  place  where  the  great  river  Yaravi  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Amazon.    Two 
of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Huallaga  and  the  Yucayali,  drain  a 
large  portion  of  the  montana  of  Peru,  and 
flow  though  plains  rich  in  almost  every 
description  of  tropical  produce.     Sugar, 
cotton,  and  cocoa  are  grown  in  abundance.* 
The  Yucayali  is  itself  an  immense  river, 
although  only  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
drains  a  large  part  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Amazon    two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Huallaga.    The  two  first-named  great 
rivers,  which  have  a  northern  direction, 
are  fed  by  numerous  tributaries  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draught.  The  Yucayali 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Agnatya,  which 
flows  through  forests  of  sarsaparilla ;  and 
the  commercial  importance  of  tnese  regions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  four 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  worth  two  shillings, 
aft/Cr  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  round  Cape 
Horn,  could  be  exchanged  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  which,  trans- 
ported down  the  Amazon,  would,  it  is 
said,  realize  a  profit  of  from  fi^  to  sixty 
dollars  in  England. f    This  great  tributary, 
the  Yucayali,  is  half  a  mile  broad  and 
twenty  feet  deep  at  its  embouchure ;  and 
the  Amazon  is  at  the  same  place  throe 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  thirty  fathoms 
deep ;  but  the  distance  of  the  upper  feed- 
ers of  the  Yucayali  from  the  civilized  re- 
gion of  Peru,  and  the  obstructions  which 
would  probably  be  interposed  to  its  navi- 
gation by  the  savage  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  make  its  value  as  a  channel  of 
transit  doubtful  for  the  present. 
The  river  which  promises  the  most  cer- 

*  Markham*8  Cuzco  and  Lima, 

f  Markluim*B  Ouzeo  and  Lima,  pw  268. 
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tain  commnnication  between  Pern  and 
the  Atlantic  seems  to  be  the  Purus, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Amazon  by 
four  mouths  about  seven  hundred  and 
forty  miles  above  Para.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Purus  flow  through  vast 
forests  and  plains  which  extend  up  to  the 
very  slopes  of  the  Andes,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru. 
The  river  is  of  great  width,  and  is  believed 
to  be  quite  free  from  obstructions.  If 
the  Purus  should,  upon  a  scientific  explo- 
ration, be  found — as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved it  will  be — navigable  throughout 
it  whole  course,  a  route  would  be  imme- 
diately available  which  would  shorten  the 
distance  to  Europe  by  one  half;  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  of  the  great  Trans- 
Andean  plains,  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  the 
wool  of  the  Montana,  the  bark,  sarsaparilla, 
indigo,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  the  fragrant 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  and  useful  dyes 
which  can  be  obtained  in  almost  unlimited 
variety  and  abundance  from  the  Peruvian 
forests,  could  then  be  conveyed  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  to  European  markets. 

The  undeveloped  riches  of  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon  have  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  hopes 
have  been  expressed  that  the  system  of 
water-communication  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  which  certainly  exists  between 
Peru  and  the  Atlantic,  may  be  speedily 
rendered  available  for  commerce.  In  a 
former  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^* 
we  commented  on  the  judicious  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  Peru  for  encouraging 
steam  enterprise  in  these  impoitant  regions. 
We  have  since  heard  that  a  Brazilian  com- 
pany now  possesses  eight  steamers  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  goods.  More 
recently  measures  have  been  taken  to  sup- 
ply the  Peruvian  rivers  with  steamers, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate 
immigration.  In  1858  a  convention  was 
entered  into  between  Brazil  and  Pern,  es- 
tablishing the  free  navigation  of  the  Ama- 
zon ;  and  early  in  1 860  a  Brazilian  steam- 
er arrived  at  Lagyna,  on  the  Peruvian 
river  Huallaga,  upward  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
The  navigation  of  the  great  river  has 
since  been  declared  free  by  the  Brazilian 
Government — a  measure  which  redounds 
greatly  to  its  honor,  and  from  which  it 

• 

*  No.  216,  Ariicle  on  the  Brazilian  Empire. 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  1 


can  not  £ul  to  derive  important  commer- 
cial advantages^  Roads  are  being  at 
length  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  interior 
of  Peru  with  the  nearest  navigable  points 
on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
views  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  state 
that  it  is  now  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  this  hitherto  neglected 
portion  of  its  territory,  and  is  resolved  to 
bring  its  multifarious  products  within  the 
reach  of  Europe.  Pani,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  already  exceeds  in  the 
number  of  its  staple  commodities,  all  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  regions  of 
which  it  forms  the  outlet,  those  of  any 
other  port  in  the  world. 

The  Government  of  Peru,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  other  South- American  States 
since  the  people  succeeded  in  emancipat- 
ing themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  than  of  a  republic.  Theo- 
retically these  governments  are  all  based 
on  popular  rights,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  essentially  despotisms.  A 
President  is  generally  elected  for  six 
years ;  in  Peru  he  is  practically  Dictator, 
although  a  Council  of  State  is  appointed 
by  the  Congress  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  constitutional  forms.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  the  republic  is  divided 
into  twelve  departments,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  prefects;  the  departments  are 
divided  into  provinces  under  sub-pre- 
fects; and  the  provinces  are  sub-divided 
into  districts  under  governors.  In  1858  a 
new  constitution  was  framed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  elected  for  the  purpose. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  introduce 
the  federal  system  of  government  into 
Peru ;  but  a  plan  which  would  have  divid- 
ed the  country  into  a  dozen  petty  states 
was  happily  abandoned.  The  whole  pa- 
tronage of  the  State  is  vested  in  the 
President,  whose  power  is  thus  enormous, 
and  he  is  able  to  influence  the  popular 
elections  at  will,  and  secure  a  subservient 
majority.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
struggle  for  place,  that  the  respectable 
classes,  as  a  rule,  abstain  from  mixing 
themselves  up  in  political  contests.  In 
this  respect  Peru  resembles  North-Ame- 
rica. "I have  heard,"  Mr.  Markham  says, 
"many  men  of  abilities  and  moderate 
politics  declare  that,  happen  what  might, 
they  would  never  disgrace  themselves  by 
any  interference  with,  or  by  taking  any 
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part  !d,  political  affairs."  The  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  •  government,  in 
keeping  the  best  men  of  the  comitry  out 
of  the  political  arena,  is  confirmed  by 
another  writer:  "Peruvians,"  it  is  re- 
marked, "  are  not  found  filling  high  poli- 
tical posts.  The  best  specimens  of  the 
natives  of  Peru  are  either  to  be  met  with 
leading  unobtrusive  literary  lives  and  pre- 
paring for  better  times,  or  on  their  estates 
actively  and  energetically  developing  the 
resources  of  their  country." 

The  population  of  Peru,  according  to 
the  latest  census,  consists  of  about  two 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  late  President,  General  Castilla,  has 
by  one  act  of  his  administration  merited 
the  approbation  of  the  civilized  world. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  compen- 
sation granted  to  the  holders  of  this  spe- 
cies of  "  property."  The  military  force  of 
the  country  is  in  undue  proportion  to  the 
population.  A  standing  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  consumes  the  resources  and 
impairs  the  productive  powers  of  the  na- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
state  is  drawn  from  the  exports  of  guano, 
and  certainly  no  country  ever  possessed 
80  extraordinary  a  financial  resource ; 
but  when  this  fails,  Peru  will  probably 
pass  through  a  perilous  crisis.  The  only 
considerable  tax,  the  capitation  tax,  on 
which  the  Government  can  permanently 
rely  has  been  lately  repealed,  and  its  only 
ways  and  means  will  consist  of  a  customs 
revenue,  which  will  probably  prove  quite 
inadequate  to  the  improvident  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  England  possesses 
a  considerable  trade  with  Peru,  import- 
ing large  quantities  of  its  guano  and  ni- 
trate of  soda,  together  with  wool,  cotton, 
hides,  bark,  silver  and  gold;  giving  in 
exchange  woolens,  linens,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  machinery,  cutlery,  earthenware, 
and  some  luxuries.  The  imports  of  Brit- 
ish produce  have  steadily  increased.  In 
1847  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds, 
in  1861  to  one  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

The  South-Americans  maintain  that  the 
Spanish  character  transplanted  to  the 
New  World  has  undergone  a  sensible 
improvement.  Their  vices,  they  say,  they 
owe  to  Spain ;  their  virtues  to  themselves. 
If  Spain  bequeathed  to  her  colonies  a  full 
measure  of  her  haughtiness  and  pride, 
they  have  certainly  engrafted  on  these 


failings  some  vices  peculiarly  their  own. 
Several  of  the  old  colonies  of  Spain  have, 
however,  advanced  beyond  the  mother 
country  in  religion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bigotry  of  the  Peninsula  is  not  reflected 
in  all  the  republics  of  the  New  World. 
There  have  been  in  Peru  indications  even 
of  an  approaching  revolt  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome.  A  distin- 
guished ecclesiastic  pubhshed  in  1856  a 
remarkable  work  in  six  volumes,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  Government  against  t/ie 
Pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome^  for 
which  he  was  excommunicated.  The  Pe- 
ruvian Government  immediately  put  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  and  prohibit- 
ed the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
Papal  decree  was  replied  to  by  a  manifesto 
which,  for  cogent  reasoning,  bold  lan- 
guage, and  stirring  eloquence,  is  said  not 
to  have  been  surpassed  bv  any  production 
of  the  Reformation.  It  inculcates  the 
political  subordination  of  bishops  to  the 
State,  and  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to 
the  laws ;  suggests  the  abolition  of  all 
priestly  immunities,  and  the  imposition  of 
restraints  upon  monastic  and  conventual 
bodies ;  aflirms  the  right  of  marriage  for 
priests,  and  earnestly  recommends  tolera- 
tion. These  opinions,  which  have  been 
openly  countenanced  by  the  Government, 
must,  we  think,  be  the  precursors  of  an 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  will  eventually 
detach  Peru  from  the  Papacy,  as  they 
have  already  shaken  its  hold  on  the  popu- 
lar faith.  The  courageous  divine,  who 
has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Peru  by 
his  defiance  of  Rome,  had  been  in  a 
declining  state  of  health  before  the  arrival 
of  the  bull  of  excommunication.  The 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  had  the  effect  of 
a  beneficial  electric  shock  upon  his  system, 
imparting  an  energy  to  which  it  had  been 
Ion?  a  stranger,  and  of  which  Peru  is 
likely  to  feel  the  lasting  effect;*.* 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  In- 
dian race  in  Peru  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  Their  character  has,  doubtless, 
in  some  degree  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  long-continued  slavery  and  opprt-ssion, 
but  they  assuredly  4o  not  di-serve  the 
reproach  of  being  wholly  incapable  of 
civilization.f  Recent  travelers,  on  the 
contrary,  express  their  belief  that  every 

•  Dr.  Vigil  is  the  ecclesiastic  ref.-rped  V\  He 
is  the  luperiotendeDt  of  the  Nntiooai  Library  at 
Lima. 

f  Mr.  McCuIIoch  attributes  this  charActer  to 
them:  «m  Gtographical  2>ic/tanarjf,  aniole  *Teru.'* 
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thing  in  Peru  is  gradually  tending  to  a 
native  political  preponderance.  The  Cre- 
ole population  does  not  increase ;  the 
Indian  population,  on  the  contrary,  is 
making  rapid  strides ;  and  the  people  are 
recovering  from  the  long-continued  stupor 
and  despair  into  which,  as  a  nation,  they 
were  thrown  by  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  The  numbers  of  each  class  are 
thus  estimated: — Whites,  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand;  Mestizos  and  dark, 
three  hundred  thousand;  Negroes,  forty 
thousand;  Indians,  one  million  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand.  The  natives, 
therefore,  possess  an  immense  numerical 
preponderance  in  Peru,  and  constitute,  in 
fact,  almost  the  entire  laboring  class.  No 
great  immigration  from  Europe  has  yet 
counterbalanced  the  Indian  element  in 
South- America,  and  that  half  of  the  con- 
tinent differs  materially  from  the  other  in 
its  social  state.  Although  fearfully  re- 
duced by  centuries  of  oppression,  the 
Indians  greatly  outnumber  the  descend- 
ants of  their  conquerors ;  while  in  the 
north  they  have  succumbed  before  Euro- 
pean civilization  until  their  number  has 
become  insignificant,  and  their  political 
importance  inappreciable.  In  one  portion 
of  Peru  a  tribe  exists  which  has  strictly 
preserved  its  independence.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  might  be  mistaken  on  a  first 
impression  for  a  spiritless  and  inoffensive 
race,  out  of  which  all  energy  had  long 
been  crushed  by  a  merciless  tyranny,  as  if 
hope  had  departed  and  ambition  had  be- 
come extinct;  but  under  this  calm  and 
impassive  exterior  are  concealed  smoul- 
dering passions  which  have  more  than 
once  broken  out  into  frenzied  excitement, 
and  produced  deeds  of  heroic  daring  not 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  country  or 
race.  The  Indian  is  slow  in  his  move- 
ments, but  persevering  in  whatever  he 
undertakes.  He  performs  the  longest 
journeys  with  troops  of  mules  laden  with 
the  produce  of  his  land,  and,  with  a  little 
parched  maize  and  the  solace  of  his  indis- 
pensable coca,*  undergoes  incredible  fa- 
tigue; while  the  women  remain  at  home 
superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  tending  the  herds  of  llamas,  alpacas, 
and  sheep.  The  habitations  are  of  rough 
stone,  and  seldom  consist  of  more  than 
one  apartment,  without  windows ;  and  at 

*  A  leaf  which  in  its  effects  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  betel  not,  and  possesses  the  property  of 
preventing  fatignet 


one  end  is  an  elevated  part  on  which  the 
family  sleep,  on  llama  and  sheep  skins. 
The  dress  of  the  men  generally  is  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt,  woolen  breeches  and  jacket, 
stockings  without  feet,  a  large  hat,  and 
high  sandals.  A  long  strip  of  cotton 
hangs  loosely  round  the  neck  to  protect  it 
either  from  cold  or  intense  heat;  and  a 
waistband  of  various  colors,  and  a  poncho 
of  blue  or  red,  complete  a  not  unpictu- 
resque  costume.  The  women  wear  a  long 
cotton  garment,  over  which  is  a  woolen 
dress,  a  long  mantle  fastened  with  pins  of 
silver,  sandals,  a  necklace  of  colored  beads, 
to  which  is  oflen  appended  a  small  cross 
of  gold,  and  occasionally  a  silver  spoon. 
They  marry  young,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  their  ancient  government, 
and  generally  lead  irreproacnable  lives. 
Many  noble  families,  descended  from  the 
Incas,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  their  genealogies  are  as 
strictly  and  proudly  preserved  as  those  of 
any  European  nobility.  In  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  a  priest,  a  cacique  will  not 
hesitate  to  ofl^iciate  in  some  of  the  services 
of  the  Church ;  and  one  who  was  long  re- 
sident in  Peru,  records  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  hearing  a  chief  on  one 
of  the  feast  days  reading  prayers  to  an 
assembled  congregation,  while  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  mountains,  and 
filling  with  its  rich  golden  rays  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapel.  The  people  are  gov- 
erned by  alcaldes  elected  by  themselves, 
and  no  tax-gatherer  has  yet  ventured  to 
enter  their  country.  Four  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  they  is- 
sued from  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  a  regiment  of 
infantry.  Apprehensions  are  entertained 
that  the  Indians  may  regain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  endeavor  to  establish  some 
modified  form  of  their  ancient  government. 
They  are  known  to  cling  to  their  political 
traditions,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  last  of  their  kings  is  still  cele- 
brated by  a  rude  tragedy  which  stirs  their 
nature  to  its  profoundest  depths,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  pasjsionate  emotions.  Great 
intellectual  progress  has,  moreover,  been 
made  by  the  Indians  since  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  Peru.  Formerly  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  colleges  ;  they 
are  now  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  will  eventually  prove 
themselves  as  much  superior  to  the  Creoles 
in  practical  ability  as  they  are  believed  to 
be  in  character  and  in  morals.    They  have 
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acquired  considerable  military  experience 
during  the  many  revolutions  in  -which 
they  were  compelled  to  take  a  part ;  some 
retain  the  arms  with  which  they  fought, 
and  implements  of  war  are  believed  to  be 
hidden  among  the  mountains,  w^here  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
abound.  Their  courage  is  unquestionable. 
The  Cholos  of  Arequipa  in  1858  defended 
a  position  against  the  disciplined  troops 
of  Castilla  for  upward  of  eight  months, 
and  their  desperate  valor  during  the  as- 
sault of  the  town  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  previous  extraordinary  endurance. 
They  were  in  the  pay  of  Vivanco,  the 
rival  of  Castilla ;  and  out  of  six  hundred 
rank  and  file,  five  hundred  and  forty  fell 
at  the  barricades.* 

The  Indians  certainly  entertain  a  hope 
of  ultimately  freeing  themselves  from  the 
foreign  domination  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  for  centuries.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  says  Mr.  Bollaert,  that  there 
is  an  alliance  between  the  Indians  speak- 
ing Quichua,  called  Los  Gentiles  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  more  barbarous  tribes 
living  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  primeval 
forests ;  and  if  they  should  persevere  in 
their  avowed  intention  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  he  thinks  that  they 
will  find  the  enterprise  every  day  more 
easy.  Nor  is  this  anticipation  of  a  reno- 
vated nationality  confined  to  Peru.  It 
pervades  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Chili,  and  all 
the  other  states  which  once  constituted 
the  great  Peruvian  monarchy.  The  idea 
ot  a  political  revival  seems  to  be  ever  pre- 
sent to  their  minds ;  and  the  reverence 
which  they  entertain  for  the  burial-places 
of  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  spots  where 
their  leaders  fell  in  the  many  noble  but 
unfortunate   struggles  for  their  country^ 

*  There  is  a  striking  difference,  Mr.  Markham 
■ays,  '*  between  the  Cholos  of  Arequipa  and  the 
Inca  Indians  of  the  interior,  who  come  to  the 
towns  with  their  llamas  laden  with  silky  Ticnfia 
wool ;  the  former  are  a  turbulent,  excitable  race, 
who  will  fight  desperately  behind  walls,  bat  are 
without  stamina  and  unable  to  endure  fatigue ;  the 
latter  are  a  patient,  long-suffering  people,  capable 
of  extraordinary  endurance,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
narching  distances  which  appear  incredible  to 
those  whose  experience  is  confined  to  the  move- 
ments of  European  troops.'* — MarkhanCs  Travels 
in  Peru, 


proves  that  they  preserve  unbroken  the 
memories  of  the  past ;  nor  are  the  bloody 
deeds  ol  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros,  and 
others  whose  names  are  embalmed  in  im- 
mortal hate,  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
Although  to  a  great  extent  Christianized, 
they  retain  many  observances  connected 
with  their  former  faith,  and  there  are  still 
tribes  which  venerate  the  mountains  on 
which  their  forefathers  worshiped,  and 
bow  to  the  rising  sun.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  races  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, therefore,  instead  of  exhibiting 
only  "the  fading  remains  of  a  society 
sinking  amidst  storms,  overthrown  and 
shattered  by  overwhelmmg  catastrophes,"* 
is  presentea  to  us  in  an  attitude  of  expec- 
tation. It  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  of 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  if  it  should 
have  succeeded  in  eradicating  from  the 
hearts  of  a  sensitive  and  deeply-injured 
race  the  desire  of  retaliation  and  revenge. 
The  Indians  have  certainly  been  treated 
with  more  justice  and  humanity  by  their 
Republican  rulers  than  they  ever  were  by 
the  Government  of  Spain.  The  capitation 
tax  has  been  repealed ;  there  is  no  system 
of  forced  labor ;  and  the  only  practical 
grievance  is  the  conscription.  Villages 
are  often  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  all 
the  able-bodied  men  are  driven  off  to  serve 
in  the  ranks,  in  open  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law.  Intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, grave,  patient,  and  long-suffering, 
the  Indians  possess  many  claims  to  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  It  is  a  touching  proof 
of  their  confidence  in  each  other,  and  of 
the  almost  total  absence  of  crime,  that  the 
doors  of  their  huts  are  rarely  closed,  and 
that  their  property  is  as  safe  in  their  ab- 
sence as  if  it  were  protected  by  locks  and 
bars.  Their  courage  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  in  the  extensive  but  ill-organized 
revolts  by  which  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  attempted  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence ;  their  probity  is  equally  beyond  im- 
peachment ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one 
fully  competent  to  judge,  that  there  is  no 
safer  region  in  the  world  for  the  defence- 
less traveler  than  the  plateaux  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Cordillera. 

•  Humboldt. 
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Uniform  with  the  author's  Sinai  and  modem  desert,  nay  even  their  fellowship  in  the 
Palestine^  and  like  it  in  the  clear  and  dis-  infirmities  of  their  common  state  and  country, 
tinct  presentation  of  sacred  sites  and  *^«  ™°^^!^?  shall  recognize  the  force  of  the 
<>/»»,, ^fl^u;«  ,rrvi.,r«r>  ™^ii  u^  ^rs^rsi^r^A  ««ri  rcugious  faith  whiCQ  titiQ  ThiseQ  thom  from  that 
^^'%wV  ^  ^  received  and  ^^^%^^^^  ^  ^e  the  heroes  and  saints  of  their 
r^with  the  same  pleasant  charm  with  people,  the  spiritual  fathers  of  European  religion 
which  we  turn  the  pages  ot  that  most  ad-  and  civilization.  The  hands  are  the  hands  of 
mirable  hand-book,  at  once  to  the  map  of  the  Bedouin  Esau ;  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  our  studies,  and  to  the  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — the  voice  which 
routes  and  ways  of  the  hallowed  regions  still  makes  itself  heard  across  deserts  and  conti- 
of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  story.  Canon  ^^P^  *«^  seas ;  heard  wherever  there  is  a  con- 
Stanley  is  our  most  valued  guide  ;  for  he  ^5^^°<^  ^  listen  or  an  imagination  to  be  pleas- 

V  •   '^         71            4.                       ;i        ^  ^*  cd,  or  a  sense  of  reverence  left  amongst  man- 

bnogs  usuaUy  great  accuracy  and  perfect  j^-^^ »»                                                ^ 

knowledge  of  the  ground  over  which  we 

are  traveling ;  but  he  is  also  so  thoroughly  Abraham  comes  before  us  with  consi- 
interesting.  In  his  company  we  so  com-  derable  distinctness,  from  the  wide-spread 
pletely  realize  the  spot  and  its  circum-  influence  of  his  legendary  name.  In  that 
stance  and  historic  place;  indeed,  this  is  his  age  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
chief  characteristic  as  a  writer.  Perhaps  and  the  worship  of  kings,  Nimrods,  migh- 
the  impressions  he  conveys  are  rather  ty  hunters,  he  heard  the  call  of  God,  first 
those  or  a  poet  than  a  historian.  Being  in  taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  became  the 
the  form  of  lectures,  the  information  is  first  prophet  of  a  new  religion.  He  first 
concise.  The  style  our  readers,  no  doubt,  distinctly  witnessed,  for  his  own  race  and 
well  know.  It  is  not  burdened  with  much  country,  to  pure  Theism — the  unity  of 
criticism,  but  many  will  prize  what  they  God  against  all  primeval  idolatries — the 
receive  from  these  pages  more  ;  there  is  natural  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  He 
always  a  human  vision  and  a  human  pre-  is  the  father  of  the  faithful.  We  can  not 
sentation,  if  not  vast  critical  spoils.  follow,  nor  will  it  be  righteous  to  quote. 
The  history  commences,  of  course,  with  Dr.  Stanley's  delineations  of  the  course  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  reader  is  still  able  to  Abraham's  progress  in  his  migrations ; 
recognize  all  the  circumstances  which  gave  but  the  following  brings  before  the  read- 
distinctness  to  him  as  a  mighty  Bedouin  er's  eye  Palestine  four  thousand  years 
Sheik.      The  speech,  the    costume,  the  since. 

manners  of  that  old  time,  linger  still.  ..y.  . j„.«* c^  •*•  i ^ 

'       °  "It  is  an  advantage  of  visitmg  a  country  once 

..  •  .  i.xi-i.i-.i-  i.  civilized,  but  since  fallen  back  into  barbarism, 
In  every  aspect,  except  that  which  most  t^^^t  itg  present  aspect  more  nearly  repro- 
~W^s  us,  the  hken^  is  complete  between  juces  to  us  the  appearance  which  it  wore  to  its 
tiie  Bedouin  chief  of  the  present  day,  and  the  earliest  inhabitants,  than  had  we  seen  it  in  the 
Bedouin  chief  who  came  from  ChaldsBa  nearly  ^ight  of  its  splendor.  Delphi  and  Mycenae,  in 
four  thousand  years  ago.  In  every  aspect  but  their  modern  desolation,  are  far  more  like  what 
one;  and  that  one  contrast  is  set  off  m  the  t^ey  were  as  they  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
highest  degree  by  the  resemblance  of  all  beside,  fi^st  Grecian  settiers,  than  at  the  time  when 
The  more  we  see  the  outward  conformity  of  they  were  covered  by  a  mass  of  temples  and 
Abraham  and  his  immediate  defendants  to  the  palaces.  Palestine,  in  like  manner,  must  exhi- 
godless,  grasping,  foul-mouthed  Arabs  of  the  bit  at  the  present  day  a  picture  more  nearly 
resembling  the  country  as  it  was  seen  in  the 

♦  LectvT€i  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Patriarchs,  than  would  have  been 

Part  L    Abraham  to  Samuel,    By  Aethub  Pen-  seen  by  David  or  even  by  Joshua.     Doubtless 

BHTN  Stanley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecolesias-  ™«^ny  of  the  hills  which  are  now  bare  were  then 

tical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  covered  with  forest ;  and  the  torrent  beds  which 

Oanon  of  Christ  Cbarch.    With  Maps  and  Plana,  are  now  dry  throughout  the  year  were,  at  least 

London:  Mnrray.  in  the  winter,  foaming  streams.    But,  ss  far  as 
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ve  ran  trust  the  arant;  notices,  the  land  must  { 
h*ve  been  in  one  important  respect  much  vrhtt ' 
it  is  now.  It  is  ever;  where  intim&ted  that  its  I 
population  was  thinly  scattered  over  lis  broken 
surrace  of  hill  and  ralley.  Here  and  there  a 
wandering  shepherd,  as  now,  must  have  been 
driving  bis  sheep  over  the  mountains.  The 
Binnke  of  some  norship,  now  extinct  for  ages, 
ma.T  have  been  seen  going  up  Trom  the  rough, 
upright  stones,  which,  like  those  of  Stonehenge 
or  Abury,  in  cur  own  country,  have  surrived 
ever;  form  of  civilized  buildingH,  and  remain  to 
this  day  standing  on  the  sea-coast  plain  of 
Phcenicia.  Groups  of  worshipers  must  have 
been  gathered  from  time  to  time  on  some  of  the 
many  mountain  hights,  or  under  some  of  the  'i 
dark  clumps  of  ilex;  'For  the  Canaan  its  was 
then  in  the  land.'  But  the  abodes  of  settled 
Ufe  are  described  as  confined  to  two  spots ;  one, 
the  oldest  city  in  Patestino,  the  city  of  Arba,  or 
the  Four  Qiants,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  rich 
Tale  of  Hebron  ;  the  other,  '  the  circle'  of  the 
tire  cities  in  ttie  vale  of  the  Jordan.  These 
were  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Canaan ;  the  Perizzites,  or,  as  tbcy  were 
usually  called,  '  the  Bittites,'  the  dwellers  in  the 
Open  villages,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  , 
oountr;  ;  so  much  so,  thai  the  children  of  Heth 
are  called  '  the  children  of  the  land,'  and  the  \ 
land  Itself  was  known  both  on  Egyptian  and  , 
Assyrian  monuments  u  the  land  of  '  Heth.' 
Miogled  with  these,  on  the  mountain  tops,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  the  warlike  Amorite 
chiefs,  Hamre  and  his  two  brothers.  Along  the 
southern  coast,  and  the  undulating  land  called 
'  the  south  country,'  between  Palestine  and  the 
desert,  were  the  ancient  predecessors  of  the 
Philistines,  probably  the  Avites;  not,  like  their 
future  conquerors,  a  maritime  people  of  fortifleU 
olties,  but  a  pastoral,  nomadic  race,  though  un- 
der a  ruler  entitled  '  king.'  On  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  Homed 
Ashtaroth.  and  southward  as  far  as  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  remnants  of  the  gigantic  aboriginal 
tribes,  not  yet  ejected  by  the  encroachments  of 
Edom,  Ammon,  or  Uoab — the  Horites,  dwellers 
in  the  caves  of  the  distant  Petra,  the  Emim  and 
Zamzummim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Rephaim,  whose  name  long  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  the  later  inhabitants,  and  was  used 
to  describe  the  shades  of  the  world  beyond  the 
gr»Ta." 

Pasaing  by  the  patriarchal  period,  and 
the  period  of  the  hondaee  in  Egypt — 
through  every  page  of  which,  however, 
we  have  the  pleasant  and  instructive  nar- 
rative— we  come  to  the  age  foretold  in  the 
promise,  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Exodus.  Throughout  his  volume  the 
writer  alms  to  bring  into  prominency  and 
distinctness  the  leading  and  representative 
men,  and  their  place  m  the  progress  and 
developmeot  of  the  nation.  The  character 
of  Samuel,  and  his  relation  to  iiis  times,  is 
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drawn  with  great  clearness  and  firmness : 
Samuel,  the  representative  of  the  medieval 
Church  of  Judaism  ;  the  head,  the  archon 
of  the  prophetic  dispensation ;  the  Atha- 
nasius  of  his  Church  and  his  times. 

"  He  could  still,  as  he  stood  before  the  people 
at  Gilgal,  appeal  to  the  unbroken  purity  of  his 
long  eventful  life.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  limes — 
Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons— he  hnd  kept 
aloof  from  all.  '  Behold,  I  am  old  and  gray- 
headed,  and  I  have  wnlked  before  you  from  my 
childhood  vnto  thU  day.  Behold,  here  I  am; 
witness  against  me  before  the  Lord.'  No  ox  or 
ass  bad  he  taken  from  their  stalls  ;  no  biibe  to 
obtain  his  judgment— not  even  so  much  as  a 
sandal.  It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  universal  res- 
ponse of  the  people,  that  has  caused  Grotiua  to 
give  him  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Aristides. 
And  when  the  hour  of  his  death  came,  we  are 
told  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  of  expression, 
that  'all  the  Israelites' — not  one  portion  or 
fragment  only,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  that  time  of  division  and  confusion — ■  were 
gathered  together'  round  him  who  had  been 
the  father  of  all  alike,  and  '  lamented  him 
and  buried  him;'  not  in  any  sacred  spot  or  se- 
cluded sepulcher.  but  in  the  midst  of  the  home 
which  he  had  consecrated  only  by  his  own  long 
unblemished  rareer,  '  in  his  house  at  Ramah.^ 
We  know  not  with  certainty  the  situation  of 
Ramah.  Of  Samuel,  as  of  Hoses,  it  may  be 
said:  'No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto 
this  day.'  But  the  lofty  peak  above  Qibeon, 
which  has  long  borne  his  name,  has  this  feature, 
(in  common,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  any  high 
place  which  can  have  been  the  scene  of  his  life 
and  death,)  that  it  overlooks  the  whole  of  that 
broad  table-land,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  were  afterward  unrolled.  Its 
towering  eminence,  from  which  the  pilgrims 
drat  obtained  their  view  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  un- 
fit likeness  of  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel,  living  and  dying  in  the  very 
midst  and  center  of  the  future  glory  of  his 
country." 

In  the  same  distinct  manner  rise,  at  the 
call  of  our  historian,  and  pass  before  us,  all 
the  great  earlier  names — Joshua  and  GM- 
eon,  Samson,  Deborah,  and  Barak — while 
he  has  thought  and  compared  till,  with 
great  insight  and  clearness,  he  sets  before 
his  readers  very  many  particulars  of  the 
domestic  story,  the  homes  and  the  ways  of 
the  people  ;  and  we  see  how  soon  the  peo- 
ple came  to  realize  God  in  their  history 
and  their  nation,  as  well  as  their  ancient 
patriarchs  called  of  God.  Some  service  is 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth  by 
tlie  clear  setting  forth  of  the  character  of 
the  foes  of  the  Israelites  —  those  with 
whom  thej  were  mBintaitting  inoessaat 
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conflict — the  Canaanites,  clearly  of  Phoeni- ' 
cian  race,  worshipers  of  the  cruel  and  li- 
centious Phoenician  deities ;  their  human 
sacrifices,  licentious  orgies,  and  worship  of 
a  host  of  divinities.  It  is  remarkable,  in- 
deed, that  we  find  among  these  people  all 
those  features  so  familiar  to  us  from  the 
painting  the  bright  side  of  Polytheism  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  We  find  enough 
of  its  dark  side  in  the  cruel,  debasing,  and 
nameless  sins,  which  turned  the  hearts  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel  sick,  in  the  worship 
of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  Moloch ;  the  same 
divinities  so  leniently  and  indulgently  re- 
garded as  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  Hercu- 
les, and  Adonis.  Israel  was  consecrated 
to  extirpate  these. 

We  have  often  said  that  the  poetry  of 
Palestine  is  not  epic — there  is  no  exalta- 
tion of  the  individual ;  no  vast  Achilles 
strides  over  the  plain  ;  no  Agamemnon ; 
no  Prometheus,  that  most  epical  charac- 
ter, although  in  tragic  and  dramatic 
poetry — but  the  incidents  which  meet  us 
m  the  historical  narrative,  they  are  alto- 
gether epical,  and  the  characters  have  an 
epio  grandeur  which  stirs  the  soul  to 
read.  Somebody  said  to  Joanna  Bailey : 
**  Do  you  call  Macaulay's  lays  poetry  ?" 
and  she  said  :  "  Yes,  if  you  call  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  music."  So  also  the  his- 
tories of  the  Old  Testament,  they  too  are 
poetry,  such  poetry  as  there  is  in  the 
trumpet  They  stir  and  they  startle  the 
spirit.  Every  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  with  them.  We  read  them  until 
they  lose  their  wondrous  magnificence  of 
tone,  even  as  the  wind  becomes  a  com- 
mon wind,  and  the  rush  and  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  of  the  waves  a  common 
sound.  Are  not  the  stories  of  the  Iliads, 
and  Odysseys,  and  Eneads,  tame  com- 
pared with  these  ?  How  much  more  hu- 
man is  their  reading — how  much  more 
kindling — while  so  much  nearer  to  us. 
What  battle-fields  are  like  those  along  the 
passes  and  the  hights  of  Bemamin  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  read  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
beth-horon  without  feeling  the  stir  of  the 
times  of  old  ?  What  record  might  have 
been  given  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  we 
know  not;  how  far  that  ancient  story 
might  have  simplified  our  conception,  we 
know  not ;  but  do  we  remember,  when 
"  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua," 
and  said :  ^^  Slack  not  thine  hand  from  thy 
servants;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and 
save  ns,  and  help  us ;  for  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains 


are  gathered  together  against  us,"  that 
immediate  response  of  the  warrior  when 
Joshua  ^'  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and 
went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night"  ?  Prompt 
captain  and  commander-in-chief  he,  with 
his  undaunted  host.  Did  you  ever  real- 
ize that  mighty  panic,  when  the  shout,  the 
mighty  shout  of  the  array  of  Joshua,  rose 
to  the  ear  of  the  startled  Canaanite  ?  As 
the  sun  rose  behind  him,  he  climbed  the 
hights  at  whose  foot  the  kings  lay  all  en- 
camped ;  and  then  was  given  the  word, 
"  not  to  fear,  nor  to  be  dismayed,  but  to 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  of  good  cour- 
age, for  the  Lord  had  delivered  their  ene- 
mies into  their  hands."  The  Canaanites 
fled  before  them,  for  "  the  Lord  discomfit- 
ed them,"  "  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them 
along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth- 
horon."  And  then,  as  they  fled,  "the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven 
upon  them" — one  of  those  fearful  temj^ests 
of  the  land  burst  upon  the  disordered  ar- 
my— and  "they  were  more  which  died 
with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword."  But 
then  comes  the  last  sublime  touch  of  that 
picture.  The  day  had  advanced.  On 
the  summit  of  Beth-horon  stood  the  strong 
commander.  Below  him  stretched  the 
green  vales  of  Ajalon ;  behind  him,  the 
mountains  of  Gibeon.  Over  those  hills 
stood  high  the  sun.  The  faint  figure  of  the 
moon  was  visible  standing  over  from  the 
sea.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape?  No, 
There  He  'stood,  the  hand  outstretched 
grasping  the  spear ;  and  then  He  spoke, 
and  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel:  "Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and,  thou, 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until 
the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon 
their  enemies." 

What  stories  of  battles!  the  harp  of 
Deborah,  and  the  hand  of  Barak.  Again 
the  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  burst  over  the 
Canaanites ;  and  the  rains  descended,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  the  flood  and  the  tor- 
rent swept  them  away.  What  other  hero 
in  uninspired  story  reaches  the  dimensions 
of  Gideon,  the  victor  over  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munnah?  The  shrill  blast  of  those  trum- 
pets, the  crash  of  those  pitchers  !  How 
the  tradition  stirs  us  now.  One  of  the 
most  glowing  and  glorious  enchantments 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  nationality.  The 
surge  of  Hebrew  song  brought  on  every 
wave  the  thought,  "God  is  with  us." 
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This,  in  all  ages,  gave  the  ecstasy  and  the 
passion  to  their  mighty  tones  of  triumph. 
And  how,  as  they  all  sang,  the  thought  of 
the  God  who  called  them  and  sanctified 
them,  gave  the  roll  and  the  rush  of  melo- 
dy. It  must  be  admitted,  there  have  been 
no  other  such  national  lyrics.     "  God  save 
the  Queen,"  and  "  Rule  Britannia,"  awak- 
en thrillings  and  tinglings  of  blood  and 
soul ;  but  they  are  poor  affairs  compared 
with  the  national  songs  of  Judea ;  and  in 
both  the  music  is  far  iiuer  than  the  words. 
We  have  never  set  our  national  incident 
to  music.    We  are  poor  in  patriotic  songs. 
Even  the  French,  perhaps,  exceed  us  in 
this ;  and  '^  the  Marseillaise"  tingles  and 
kindles  even  more  than  "Ye  Mariners  of 
England."    The  national  history  was  well 
known,  was  burnt  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.    In  a  very  tame  way,  we  fancy, 
our  history  is  apprehended.    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  well  known,  perhaps  the  best 
known,  national  incident,  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
Invincible  Armada.    How  differently  has 
Macaulay  recited  the  story  to  the  way  in 
which  we  can  conceive  it  recited  by  some 
ancient  Hebrew  in  a  similar  instance.  Our 
poet  dwells,  indeed,  on  the  mustering  of 
the  nation ;  but  the  true  poem  is  left  un- 
sung.    We  have   the  gathering  of  the 
people,  not    the  scattermg    of  the  foe. 
There  is  very  much  in  that  projected  in- 
vasion which  reminds  us  of  the  invasion 
of  Israel  by  Sisera;    and  many  of  the 
words  of  that  glorious  song  of  Deborah 
might  well  befit  our  case.    It  is  quite 
wonderful  what  a  propensity  there  has 
been  in  tyrants,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  reckon  their  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched ;  as  the  mother  of  Sisera  sang  : 
"  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not 
divided  the  prey — ^to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two  ;  to  Sbera  a  prey  of  divers  colors, 
a  prey  of  divers  colors  of  needle-work,  of 
divers  colors  of  needle- work  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take 
the  spoil  ?"     We  wonder  how  a  Hebrew 
would  have  chanted  the  story  of  those 
much  misguided  asses,  the  captains  and 
chief  governors  of  that  most  imperial  ass 
that  ever  was,  Philip  H.,  who  had  pre- 
pared his  armada  as  a  gorgeous  flotilla, 
for  a  very  festival  of  conauest ;  fitting  out 
his  large  fleet  with  soldiers  and  inquisi- 
tors, who  were  to  murder  and  to  havoc 
the  streets  of  London,  and  make  the  sack 
of  Antwerp  pale.    Alas  I  they  calculated 
badly.    Londoii  was  all  before  their  anx- 


ious eyes.  There  was  velvet,  and  gold, 
and  baggage,  for  the  triumph — ^lights  and 
torches  for  the  illumination — when  Lon- 
don should  be  sacked.  Every  captain  had 
received  some  gifl  from  the  Prince  to 
make  himself  brave ;  and  lances  so  gor- 
geous— 'twas  a  preparation  for  a  triumph, 
not  for  a  war.  And  then  came  that  nignt, 
and  the  sob  of  the  storm,  and  the  drip  of 
the  mysterious  oars,  and  the  devil-ships 
of  Gianibelli,  and  the  flame,  and  the 
mist,  and  the  tempest;  and  so — but  wo 
know  the  rest ;  only,  what  would  an  Is- 
raelite have  said  over  such  a  victory? 
"7%0M  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with 
an  east  wind." 

These  are  the  things  in  a  nation's  his- 
tory which  make  a  people  look  up.  These 
are  the  foundations  of  national  pride  and 
exultation.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
many  a  lonely  Methodist  chapel,  in  many 
a  faraway  village  cottage,  the  sentiment, 
God  for  England,  is  felt  just  as  truly,  and 
perhaps  as  profoundly,  as  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  But  these  things 
have  not  entered  into  the  texture  of  our 
national  poetry.  We  have  very  little  of 
what  may  be  called  national  poetry,  and 
what  we  have  does  not  ring  with  the  grand 
sentiment  of  "  God  is  with  us,"  the  per- 
petual sentiment  of  Hebrewism.  Does 
this  arise,  as  some  have  said,  from  the  fact 
that  Christianity  disclaims  patriotism  ? 
We  are  disposed  in  part  to  admit  this — 
that  no  land  ever  has  been  and  ever  can 
be  what  Palestine  was  to  the  Jew — ^and 
hence,  too,  while  he  had  no  epic  poet, 
every  thing  in  his  land  became  epical,  and, 
as  we  have  said  and  seen,  all  things  of  in- 
stitution and  of  scenery  became  greatly 
representational. 

Our  history  has  incidents  as  glowing 
and  marvelous,  but  have  we  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  to  recite  the 
story  ?  Why,  it  is  in  the  memory  of  men 
living  now,  and  here — and  only  a  few 
months  since  we  called  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  it — how  Napoleon  I.  spread  his 
mighty  camp  along  the  bights  of  Bou- 
logne, where  a  hundred  thousand  men 
waited  for  the  moment  when,  beneath  the 
leadership  of  the  First  Consul,  they  were 
to  spring  on  England — those  preparations 
were  vast — and  fifty  thousand  men  spread 
along  the  coast  from  Brest  to  Antwerp. 
'^  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  channel,"  said 
Napoleon,  "for  six  hours,  and  we  are 
masters  of  the  world.''  Also  the  master 
of  the  French  Mint  received  orders  to 
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Strike  a  medal  commemorating  the  con- 
quest— ^and  although  the  die  had  to  be 
broken,  there  are  three  copies  taken ;  two 
are  in  France,  and  one  in  England — ^the 
Emperor  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the 
inscription  in  French,  "London  taken 
1804.  But  there  was  One  sitting  in  the 
heavens  who  laughed:  the  Lord  had  them 
in  derision.  He  spoke  unto  them  in  his 
wrath,  and  vexed  them  in  his  sore  dis- 

?leasure ;  for,  alas,  alas !  Admiral  La 
'ouche  Treville,  having  received  orders  to 
put  to  sea,  he  alone  knowing  the  destiny 
of  the  fleet,  fell  sick,  poor  man,  and  died 
just  then  ;  and  there  was  no  head  to  di- 
rect, and  no  hand  to  strike,  and  the  thing 
had  to  be  postponed.  But  Napoleon, 
Emperor  Napoleon,  did  not  give  up ;  in 
1805  he  was  waiting  still  in  Boulogne  ! 
London  was  not  taken,  to  be  sure,  in  1804, 
but  it  might  be  in  1805.  He  climbed  the 
hights  a^ain  and  again,  and  waited  for 
the  junction  of  the  fleets ;  but  he  strained 
his  eyes  in  vain — his  admirals  blundered, 
and  60  that  fleet  which  was  to  have  taken 
London,  while  Napoleon  supposed  it  has- 
tening to  Brest,  was  flying  to  Cadiz,  there 
to  meet  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  and 
so,  in  fact,  London  was  not  taken.  But 
what  would  an  ancient  Hebrew  have  said? 
He  would  have  said,  "  As  we  have  heard^ 
80  have  we  seenf*  "  God  is  known  in  her 
palaces  for  a  reftige.  For,  lo,  the  kings 
were  assembled,  they  passed  by  together. 
They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled ;  they 
were  troubled,  and  hasted  away."  "  We 
have  thought  of  thy  lovingkindness,  O 
God,  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple."  He 
would  have  sung  as  Deborah  sang,  "  So 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord ;  but 
let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth  in  his  might." 

Geography,  we  all  know,  melts  and 
mingles  its  shades  into  those  of  history. 
What  is  that  unaccountable  charm  of 
places  ?  What  is  that  strange  law  which 
•  unpels  us  to  visit  the  scenes  of  old  inci- 
dent— to  re-people  with  the  past  all  the 
manifold  majesties  and  tendernesses  of 
nature  ?  How  is  it,  we  ask,  and  almost 
vainly  ask,  that  nature  in  herself  only  be- 
comes significant  to  us  by  man  ?  It  is 
every  where  so.  Who  is  insensible 
to  the  power  of  shrines — spots  sacred 
by  the  legends  of  departed  bravery — 
where  the  hero  wrestled ;  where  the 
maiden  wept;  where  the  stately  cavalcade 
swept  on.  Tombs  and  temples,  ruins  and 
caves,  and  even   the  lonely  ghyll    and 


the  bare  or  scarcely  grassy  rock — how 
they  thrill  us.  It  is  so  every  where; 
the  simplest  village  has  some  story  to 
tell  which  awakens  all  our  interest  in  us. 
How  much  more  is  it  so  with  what  we 
call,  by  an  universal  acknowledgment, 
the  Holy  Land.  The  charm  of  places 
moves  us  even  while  we  read.  Who  can 
read  unmoved  the  story  of  the  grave  of 
Rachel,  and  the  tender  revisiting  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  of  the  old  haunts  of  Bethel 
and  Beersheba,  and  the  burial  of  the  old 
nurse  Deborah  beneath  the  hill  of  Bethel, 
under  that  plaintive  oak,  "  the  Oak  of 
Tears,"  ("  Allon-bachuth")  ?  A  very  in- 
teresting  Appendix  to  this  volume  is  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Stanley,  with  his  young  charge, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  the  spot  of  those  tender  words  of 
Jacob,  "  There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac 
and  Rebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried 
Leah."  A  similar  entrance  into  the  charm 
of  places  we  have  in  the  description  of  the 
halt  of  Jacob  on  his  exile  from  his  father's 
house. 

"  The  first  halt  of  the  Wanderer  revealed  his 
future  destinies.  *The  sun  went  down;*  the 
night  gathered  round ;  be  was  on  the  central 
thoroughfare,  on  the  hard  backbone  of  the 
mountains  of  Palestine ;  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  wide  sheets  of  bare  rock ;  here  and  there 
stood  up  isolated  firagments,  like  ancient  Druid- 
ical  monuments.  On  the  hard  ground  he  lay 
down  for  rest,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
the  rough  stones  formed  themselves  into  a  vast 
staircase,  reaching  into  the  depth  of  the  wide 
and  open  sky,  which  without  any  interruption 
of  tent  or  tree,  was  stretched  over  the  sleeper's 
head.  On  that  staircase  were  seen  ascending 
and  descending  the  messengers  of  God;  and 
from  above  there  came  the  Divine  Voice  which 
told  the  houseless  wanderer  that,  little  as  he 
thought  it,  he  had  a  Protector  there  and  every 
where ;  that  even  in  this  bare  and  open  thor- 
oughfare, in  no  consecrated  grove  or  cave, '  the 
Lord  was  in  this  place,  though  he  knew  it  not' 
'  This  was  Bethel,  the  House  of  God ;  and  this 
was  the  gate  of  Heaven.' " 

Do  we  not  read  of  the  army  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  that  when  it  came  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  beholding  in  the  distance  its 
turrets  and  fair  fronts,  they  were  so  trans- 
ported with  joy  that  they  gave  such  a 
shout  that  the  very  earth  was  said  to  ring 
again.  Some  such  sensations  Htir  within 
us  all  as  we  think  of  the  Holy  Land. 
We  say,  mighty  is  the  charm  of  many  of 
those  places.  One  can  not  reduce  to 
soienoe  the  feelings  which  overwhelm  us. 
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It  was  always  so,  not  less  the  from  days  of 
Abraham,  when  Melchizedek  met  him  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
and  now,  nor  less  now  than  then.  Seclud- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  in 
its  nest  of  hills,  it  was  a  small  territory. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  little- 
ness of  Palestine  and  the  vast  empires 
which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
frontiers.  Small  and  narrow,  from  almost 
any  high  point  in  the  country  its  whole 
breadth  is  visible  ;  from  the  long  walls  of 
the  hills  of  Moab  on  the  east  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  one  voice  or  the 
other — that  of  the  mountains  or  the  sea — 
is  perpetually  heard  amidst  the  notes  and 
tones  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  They  seem 
to  respond.  If  on  the  one  side  rose  the 
cry,  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it,"  on 
the  other  rose  the  cry,  "  The  strength  of 
the  hills  is  his  also."  There  were  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  the  long  ridges  of 
Arabia,  whence  the  first  fathers  of  the 
land,  Abraham  and  Jacob,  wandered  into 
the  country,  and  from  whence  the  camels 
and  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah 
were  once  apain  to  pour  in.  There  lay 
the  sea,  whitening  with  the  ships  of 
Tarshish — sails  of  mighty  ships  which  in 
their  silvery  whiteness  were  flying  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  the  windows. 
There  lay  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  which 
should  come  to  the  light  of  Judea.  Thus 
it  was  said,  "  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  of  the  countries 
that  are  round  about  her."  Every  thing  in 
nature  was  prepared  for  the  stupendous 
svmbolisms  and  suggestions  of  poetry. 
Palestine  was  situated  amidst  the  high- 
lands of  Asia ;  the  great  empires,  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  rose  on  the  plains  formed  by 
the  rivers;  the  mountains  forming  the 
great  watershed  whence  those  rivera  de- 
scended, were  the  haunts  of  the  barbarian 
races  who  descended  to  conquer  and  rav- 
vage  the  rich  and  level  plains ;  but  from 
the  desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  it  was 
one  long  -  continued  ascent.  "  To  go 
down  into  Egypt,"  "  To  go  up  into  Ca- 
naan," were  not  only  common  express- 
ions, but  very  true.  Israel  rose  in  a 
mountain  sanctuary,  and  so  looked  over 
the  world.  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  was  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,"  exalted  upon  the  top  of  the 
hills.  To  this  all  nations  were  to  flow. 
It  was  a  land  of  mountains.  ^^  How  bean- 
tifol  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 


that  bringeth  good  tidings !"  The  moun- 
tains were  to  bring  peace  to  the  people  and 
the  hills  righteousness.  What  a  scene 
starts  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  some  of  these 
places  are  mentioned.  And  then  those 
mountain  scenes  c^ave  majesty  to  the 
conflagrations  of  the  heavens.  Terrible 
were  the  storms  which,  in  streams  of  fire 
and  tones  of  thunder,  broke  over  the 
rocky  and  sandy  waste.  This  was  "  the 
voice  of  the  Lord ;"  the  thunder  heard, 
now  distant,  now  remote.  "  The  God  of 
glory  thundereth,"  one  long- continued  roll. 
"  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down ; 
and  darkness  was  under  his  feet."  He 
"  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 
"The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the 
flames  of  fire."  "He  looketh  on  the  earth, 
and  it  trembleth ;  he  jtoucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke."  "  Therefore  will  not  we 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed."  "  The 
mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence,  as 
when  the  melting  fire  burneth,  the  fire 
causeth  the  waters  to  boil."  No  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  sea  is  widely  different 
to  the  influence  of  the  mountains.  The 
sea  is  a  cheerful,  humorous  creature,  co- 
quettish and  CFuel,  as  all  coquettes  are ; 
but  if  stern,  plastic.  All  nations,  if  they 
have  been  triumphant  over  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, have  nad  to  take  the  sea  into 
their  confidence.  No  nation  has  been 
permanently  great  but  as  she  has  had  a 
large  seaboard.  And  even  Palestine  had 
its  great  seas  and  rivers ;  but  the  genius 
of  Palestine  dwelt  amidst  the  hills  and 
mountains.  If  tenderness  touches  with 
its  indispensable  charm  these  awful  poems, 
it  is  not  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  caught 
from  "  the  haven  of  ships"  and  the  stir 
of  the  peoples,  from  the  gentle  humors 
arising  from  the  spray  of  the  sea  waves, 
or  of  many  tribes  ;  it  is  the  tenderness  of 
that  deep  silence  which  falls  upon  the 
heart  amidst  the  solitude  of  brooding 
hills ;  the  tenderness  of  the  reticent,  not 
less  than  the  passionate  nature ;  the  ten-  * 
demess  of  the  hush  and  the  calm,  not  the 
clash  and  the  contest  of  the  waves  and  the 
storm. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  very  adequately  re- 
presents the  land,  and  soil,  and  race,  from 
whence  it  sprang.  Especially  do  we  see 
this  in  its  entire  divestment  of  humor,  of 
wit,  and  of  satire.  There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  generalization,  but  they 
are  so  rare  that  they  confirm  the  rule. 
There  is  an  intense  realism  in  it ;  a  grim 
and  gloomy  grandenr  takes  possession  of 
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many  of  the  features  of  it.  For  the 
Hebrew  had  no  acquaintance,  in  those 
periods  when  that  literature  was  compiled 
which  is  precious  to  us,  with  many  races 
or  many  men.  His  soul  was  inflamed 
with,  his  eye  was  fixed  upon,  august,  and 
solemn  and  solitary  truths.  We  are  afraid 
the  rich  raciness  of  what  we  call  genial 
humor,  is  sadly  allied  to  the  graceful  and 
nonchalant  indifference.  There  was  little 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  which  could 
be  regarded  as  cheerful.  The  race,  like 
the  patriarchs,  moved  beneath  a  bannered 
vanguard,  which  was  always  a  prospect 
and  a  promise,  and  never  a  possession. 
Hostile  hosts  of  Anakim  perpetually  hung 
round  them ;  there  was  Babylon  in  their 
front,  and  there  was  Egypt  in  their  rear ; 
and  mountain  solitudes  are  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  humor;  they  do 
not  nurse  the  artist  faculty  at  all  those 
mountain  majesties ;  Samuel  would  not  be 
a  pleasant  companion  to  us  after  that 
cheerful  little  exercise  of  hewing  Agag  in 

Sieces.  Nor  would  Elijah  be  the  most 
esirable  after  that  entertaining  episode 
upon  Mount  Carmel.  They  accustom  the 
mind  and  heart  to  those  sublime  attrac- 
tions beneath  whose  presence  it  is  regard- 
less of  the  forms  and  the  settings.  There 
is  nothing  plastic  in  the  mountain,  it  will 
not  yield  to  you ;  it  will  not  retire  be- 
fore you.  Mountains  hang  a  grandeur 
and  heaviness  before  you.  They  are  like 
the  very  lawgivers  of  nature,  stern  and 
impassive.  Let  the  sun  shine  as  it  will, 
they  never  laugh.  Stem  sentinels,  they 
couch  before  the  inhabitants ;  they  hold 
the  echoes ;  they  protract  the  thunders ; 
upon  their  crests  they  first  receive  the 
lightnings,  which  break  harmlessly  there, 
and  scatter  themselves  amidst  the  forests 
of  the  valleys.  When  the  Hebrew  prophet 
or  poet  wanted  the  teachings  which  should 
collect  the  strength  of  his  spirit  against 
the  idolatrous  priest  or  king,  "  he  went 
to  a  cave  and  lodged  there ;"  and  when  he 
came  forth,  it  was  not  in  the  graceful, 
playful  spirit  of  a  man  to  whom  words 
and  creeds  are  alike  humorous  vehicles. 
The  sternness  of  the  Semitic  man  was 
fostered  by  the  deeper  sternness  of  nature. 
What  could  we  think  if  one  of  those  wild 
beings  came  before  our  eyes  ? — Samuel,  or 
Amos,  in  his  rough  garment — in  his  eye 
the  wild  spot  of  electric  fire,  terrible  and 
intense  as  that  glory  on  the  face  of  Moses. 
These  were  the  men  who  had  slept— no, 
not  slept,  but  spread  themselves  night  and 


day  on  the  hard  flooring  of  the  cave,  wait- 
ing for  "  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Could 
you  expect  these  men  to  indulge  you  in 
little  humorous  movements?  As  well 
expect  an  angel  to  be  very  funny.  No ; 
there  is  no  humor  in  this  poetry,  any  more 
than  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
Directness  of  vision,  the  intense  mystical 
charm  of  nature,  we  say,  destroys  that 
all -encompassing  circularity  of  soul  in 
which  such  grotesquen esses  become  at 
all  possible.  But  in  the  stead  of  this, 
there  was  a  mystical  halo  which  did  not 
the  less  glorify  than  it  gloomed  all  nature. 
There  was  no  question  m  those  days  about 
the  supernatural ;  the  people  lived  ever 
within  the  fear  and  presence  of  the  mys- 
terious and  the  invisible.  It  may  be  said 
of  all  of  them,  they  "endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  There  is  no  glor^, 
or  beauty,  or  benignity  in  nature  when  it 
is  not  so.  All  things  were  sealed  by  in- 
finite significations ;  significations  which 
we  fear  are  lost  to  us  now.  There  was  no 
morbid  horror  of  mysticism.  Poetry  was 
not  fancy.  There  was  no  fear  of  its  being 
a  thing  separate  and  out  off  from  philo- 
sophy. For  that  poetry  was  what  all  true 
poetry  is,  an  entrance  into  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  was  an 
entrance  into  the  "  life  of  things,"  and  into 
the  truth  of  things.  There  was  no  wor- 
ship of  ideology,  or  idolatry  of  ideas, 
which  is  the  last  form  of  Paganism.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ideology  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  is  miraculous,  and  spiritual 
symbolists  never  have  and  never  will  weary 
of  its  multiform  pictures.  This  last  vani- 
ty of  thought  may  have,  and  probably 
has,  deeper  phenomena  than  most  of  its 
professors  know.  It  is,  in  fact,  reason 
feeling  after,  but  not  finding,  the  spiritual 
base  of  things,  either  in  narrative  or  in 
sceneiy.  The  poetry,  therefore,  of  the 
Hebrews  held  the  keys  to,  as  well  as  the 
stores  of,  the  whole  scenery  of  symbolism. 
Why,  every  thing  in  Palestine  was  a  sha- 
dow and  a  type.  The  kingdom  was  all 
alive  with  spiritual  escutcheonry.  The 
old  book  is  all  alive  to  us  with  strange 
images  and  words.  And  what  a  wonder- 
ful grief  there  is.  How  we  are  reminded 
of  the  definition  of  soul  given  by  the  won- 
derful blind,  deaf  girl,  Laura  Bridgeman, 
when  she  asked  her  instructor,  "  W  hat  is 
soul  ?"    He  replied :  "  That  which  thmks, 

feels,  hopes,  loves "    "And  aches^^* 

she  added  eagerly.    "  And  (iches?^    They 
are  all  in  the  Hebrew  poet,  but  especially 
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th4  aching.  Ah,  what  pathos !  what  ten- 
derness !  The  poet  possesses  himself  of 
every  pictorial  tnaividualizationy  say 
again,  personification.  "  Oh,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears !"  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the 
noise  of  thy  waterspouts ;  all  thy  waves 
and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me." 

It  is  often  the  case  that  "  Every  inci- 
dent and  word  of  a  narrative  is  fraught 
with  a  double  meaning,  and  earthly  and 
spiritual  images  are  put  one  over  against 
the  other — hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  but  in  the  original  clearly  in- 
tended." We  stand  like  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  himself,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Chebah,  and  see,  by  the  aid  of  those  mar- 
velous hieroglyphs,  the  unseen  world 
fcoming  into  view.  We  are  afraid  to  at- 
tempt to  spell  the  mystery ;  visions  upon 
visions  of  revolving  wheels  of  providence, 
and  burning  lamps,  and  interfolding  light- 
nings, and  gleaming  amber,  and  majestic 
natural  creatures ;  cherubim  to  carry  for- 
ward Divine  works;  spirit  and  power 
alive  in  the  royal  lion,  and  the  sacrificial 
and  simple  ox,  and  the  winged  and  far- 
reaching  eagle,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
chief,  the  man.  Then,  as  we  study  these 
vast  symbols,  then  we  see  the  analogy  of 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  aJl 
coherent  in  texture,  mechanism,  and  de- 
siffn.  We  see  how  "  that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natu- 
ral ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual." 

**  A  tapestried  tent  to  shade  us  meant 
From  the  brave  o'erhangiDg  firmament, 

Where  the  blaze  of  the  skies, 

Comes  soft  to  the  eyes, 
Through  the  vail  of  mysticid  imageries. 

We  gaze  aloof 

On  the  tissued  roof^ 
Where  time  and  space  are  the  warp  and 

woof, 
Which  the  King  of  kings  as  a  curtain  flings 
O'er  the  dreadfulness  of  created  things.** 

It  is  a  nice  question,  that  of  the  relation 
of  true  poetry  to  art,  the  relation  of  the 
prophet  and  the  seer  to  the  artist.  We 
demand,  as  genius  decays,  rhythmic  ves- 
tures, and  meretricious  adornments  of 
mere  verse.  The  elder  and  most  primeval 
men  cast  these  indignantly  away ;  and 
especially  we  may  believe  that,  in  the 
poets  of  Palestine,  it  was  not  cultivation, 
but  soul,  which  at  once  gave  the  charm  to 
the  measure  and  the  word.  Yet  we  most 
lemember  that  all  trae  poetry  is  art ;  the 


soul  consigns  itself  to  music.  Shakspeare 
was  quite  uneducated,  but  how  perfect  his 
art  was,  if  not  invariably,  then  how  fre- 
quently. Let  us  remember  that  those 
splendors  of  trope  and  figure  on  which 
the  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  expa- 
tiates, and  which  the  little  poetaster  seeks 
to  imitate  and  to  embellish  his  little  phe- 
nomena with,  sprang  hot  and  mightv 
from  the  furnace  of  the  poet's  genius.  It 
is  thus  with  that  eminent  figure  of  speech 
we  call  personification,  with  which,  be- 
yond any  other  poetry,  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounds,  but  which  gives  highest 
dignity,  and  rapture,  and  ecstasy  to  all 
poetry.  There  is  a  singular  principle 
which  attributes  the  qualities  of  sex  to  m- 
animate  objects.  This  is  one  form  of  that 
stirring  spirit  which  embodies  to  the  eye 
every  form  as  really  living  and  acting. 
Time  would  quite  fail  us  to  point  to  even 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  which  might  be  presented  ;  but  per- 
sonification does  wonaerfuUy  reveal  to  us 
the  instinct  in  man  which  seems  to  regard 
all  animate  and  inanimate  nature  as  con- 
scious, active,  and  alive.  The  idea  of 
poetry  as  a  making  or  creating  was  not 
present  to  the  Hebrew ;  no,  it  was  the 
rhythmic  vibration  of  life.  Rhythm  does 
not  mark  the  Hebrew  poetry  except  as 
thought-rhythms  are  to  be  so  regarded ; 
and  the  careful  study  of  these  opens  one 
of  the  great  doors  of  meaning  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  This  has  been  called  par- 
allelism; a  powerful  and  beautiful  con- 
cord of  the  whole  sense,  when  the  propo- 
sition of  the  first  member  of  the  verse  is 
caught  up  and  poured  out  again  in  a  se- 
cond to  exhaust  itself  thoroughly ;  as  in 
Psalm  1  ;  Isaiah  55  :  6,  7  ;  Isaiah  51:6. 
There  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  parallelism 
in  Solomon's  Song,  showing  the  purity 
and  unity  of  the  marriage  state  depicted 
in  it,  as  compared  with  the  harems  of 
princes — the  beauty  of  the  spotless  bride. 

"  Sixty  they  queens  I 
Eighty  mistresses  I 
And  waiting-maids  without  number  I 
One,  she — my  dove,  my  perfect  one. 
One!  she  to  her  mother  an  honor. 
Unsullied  she,  to  her  who  bare  her  an  honor. 
The  daughters  beheld  her  and  blessed  her ; 
The  queens  and  the  mistresses,  and  they 

praised  her,  saying, 
Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  rosy 

morning. 
Fair  as  the  bright  moon,  onsallied  as  the 

burning   sun,  terrible   as  a  bannered 

hostr 
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Personification  was,  from  the  very  na-  wing  in  traDquillity  and  peace.'    ^AndpeoM,* 

ture  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  not  less  distinct  replied  the  night,  and  echo  prolonged  the  song, 

in   their   other  productions  than  in  the  when  chanticleer  awoke  the  dawn  and  crowed 

Hebrew  Scriptures.    This  gives  the  araa-  ^i^^^  *  m^.^V^'^it?'''**^^  pi*  '''^''  ^^"^  ^^ 

•«^«vA  u^u    '         'J*  of  the  world!  the  King  of  Glory  approaches, 

zmg  parabolic  power  which   is  evident  ^^^tel  arise  1  ye  soni  of  men ;  give  praises 

not  only  m  the  bcriptures,  but  often  m  a  and  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  King  of 

very  exaggerated  form,  but  more  frequent-  Glory  approaches.* 

ly  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  in  the  Talmud.       **  The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his 

We  may  ask  our  readers   to   read   the  melodious  rapture.    But,  as  long  as  he  lived, 

following  beautiful  parable,  in  which  all  ^**®  strains  of  creation's  harmony  remained  in 

nature  is  represented  alive.     The  citation  b^  soul  and  daily  he  recalled  them  from  the 

shows  how  parable,  and  poem,  and  person-  ^   ^°^  ^     '^   ^^' 

ification,  naturaUy  spoke  in  the  Hebrew       We  have  before  said  how  Wordsworth 

°^^*^'  has  this  great  resemblance  to  the  spirit 

"Davto:  the  Song  op  the  Night.  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  his  entrance  into 

•*  As  David,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tend-  ^^J?'^^' 
ing  his  flocks  on  Bethlehem's  fertile  plains,  the      .  -Dr.  btanley  devotes  a  large  portion  of 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  him,  and  his  volume  to  the  analysis  of  the  prophetic 

his  senses  were  opened,  and  his  understanding  office  and  character  ;  and  if  the  analysis 

enlightened,  so  that  he  could  understand  the  is  not  characterized  by  great  profundity  of 

songs  of  the  night    The  heavens  proclaimed  thought,  or  any  very  wide  or  new  vision, 

the  glory  of  God,  the  glittering  stars  formed  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^/  interesting  and  concise 
one  general  chorus,  their  harmonious  melody      .    .     ^     .    r*ui,'^     --l^^^i.    i.*^ 

resounded  upon  earth,  and  the  sweet  fullness  of  statement  of  the  chief  points  of  the  history 

their  voices  vibrated  te  its  utmost  bounds.  ^°^  influence  ot  the  prophetic  otface.     He 

"*Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal,'  attempts  to  bring  before  us  the  schools 

sang  the  setting  sun.    '  I  am  the  hem  of  his  of  the  prophets,  and  the  power  of  the 

garment,'  responded  the  soft  and  rosy  twilight  prophet   as   a  commanding  teacher  and 

The  clouds  gathered  themselves  together,  and  leader  of  the  people.    He  brings  out  with 

said.     We  are  his  nocturnal  tent     And  the  considerable   distinctness   and   force   the 

waters  in  the  clouds,  and  the  hollow  voices  of  ^^^»,u^*:^  ;«o:«v.+  ;«4.^  4V.^  v».,^««  i.««-4. . 

the  thunders,  joined  in  the  lofty  chorus,  'The  Fopbetic  msight  mto  the  human  heart ; 

voice  of  the  Eternal  is  upon  the  waters,  the  the  close  connection  of  the  prophet  with 

God  of  glory  thundereth  in  the  heavens,  the  the  thoughts,  hearts,  and  consciences  of 

Lord  is  upon  many  waters.'  men  ;  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 

**  *  He  flieth  upon  my  wings,'  whispered  the  of  God  ;  the  teaching  of  the  future,  con- 
wind  ;  and  the  gentle  air  added,  */  am  the  stantly  speaking  of  things  to  come ;  the 
breath  of  God,  the  aspirations  of  his  benign  p^^^r  of  tbe  future,  both  for  the  Church 
presence.'  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,'  said  ^  j  .i^  individual  "The  wholo  Tironhetio 
the  parched  earth ;  *  all  around  is  praise ;  I  alone  f '^^  Z-  ^"^^y*^".^'*  , .  ^  ne  wnoie  prophetic 
am  ha  and  silent'  Then  the  filling  dew  re-  teachmg  stakes  itself  on  the  issue  that  all 
plied,  'I will  nourish  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  will  go  well  with  us  when  once  we  turn. 
be  refreshed  and  rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall  The  future  is  every  thing,  the  past  is 
bloom  like  the  young  rose.'  ^Joyfully  we  nothing.  The  turning,  the  change,  the 
hloom,^  sang  the  refreshed  meads ;  the  full  ears  fixing  our  faces  in  the  right  instead  of 
of  corn  waved  as  they  sang,  •  We  are  the  hless-  the  wrong  direction,  this  is  the  difficulty, 

*"*?«  fx^f  ;'  ^^,  ^*S*  ^*^  f^  agatnst  famine,  ^he  crisis  of  life ;  but  this  done,  then,  cried 

**  *  We  bless  thee  from  above,  said  the  gentle  .i  ^    ^^^^i,^*    <  T'k.s,,,,!.    ^^i,^  o;«o  V^  «« 

moon;'  'We,  too,  bless  thee,'  responded  the  ^^^  ,^5^^^^'  ^  Ti^^^     ^  u"!  '^  ^®  ""^ 

stars ;  and  the  lightsome  grasshopper  chirped,  scariet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow. 

*  Me,  too,  he  blesses  in  the  pearly  dewdrop.'  He  will  turn  agam,  he  will  have  compas- 

*  He  gtienched  my  thirst,^  said  the  roe ;  *  and  sion  upon  us  ;  he  will  subdue  our  iniqui- 
refreshed  me^  continued  the  stag ;  *  and  grants  ties ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sins  into 
t«  our  food,'  said  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Our  writer  has 
'and  clothes  my  lambs,'  gratefully  added  the  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  distinct- 

'  -^He  heard  m.,'  croaked  the  raven,  'when  "^««  ^*^^  t^^'Vl  t{je  Messianic  faith  in 

I  was  forsaken  and  alone ;'  'He  heard  ke,'  said  the  prophets  ;  but  their  prospective  and 

the  wild-goat  of  the  rocks,  *  when  my  time  predictive  tendencies  are  very  powerfully 

came,  and  I  brought  forth.'    And  the  turUe-  portrayed.     He  says  : 
dove  cooed,  and  the  swallow  and  the  other 

birds  joined  the  song,  'We  have  found  our        "And  this  token  of  Divinity  extends  (and 

nests,  our  houses ;  we  dwell  upon  the  altar  of  here,  again,  I  speak  quite  irrespectively  of  any 

the  Lord,  and  deep  under  the  shadow  of  his  special  fulfillments  of  special  predictions)  to  the 
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whole  prophetic  order,  in  (he  Old  and  New 
Te^toinent  alike.  Toere  ia  nothing  which  to 
any  reflecting  mind  ia  more  signal  a  proof  of 
the  Bible  being  really  the  guicing-book  of  the 
world^a  hii^torj  than  its  anticipations,  predic- 
tions, insight  into  the  wants  of  men  far  beyond 
the  age  in  trhich  it  was  written.  That  modem 
element  which  we  find  in  it — so  like  our  own 
timef*,  so  unlike  the  ancient  fmmcwork  of  iU  | 
natural  form ;  that  Gentile,  European,  tarn  of 
thought — m  unlike  the  Aftiatic  language  and 
scenery  which  «ras  its  cradle ;  that  enforcement 
of  principles  and  duties,  which  for  years  and 
centuries  lay  almost  unperceived,  because  hard- 
ly ever  understood,  in  its  sacred  pages ;  but 
which  we  now  see  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
utmost  requirements  of  philosophy  and  civiliza- 
tion; thoHC  principles  of  toleration,  chivalry, 
discrimination,  proportion,  which  even  now  are 
not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  which 
only  can  lie  fully  realized  in  ages  yet  to  come ; 
these  are  the  unmistakable  predictions  of  the 
Prophetic  hpmt  of  the  Bible,  the  pledges  of  its 
inexhaustible  resources." 

Another  quotation  sets  before  us  the 
likeness  of  the  Jewish  prophet  to  the 
more  modem  and  English  preacher. 

•*  Oh,  if  the  spirit  of  our  profession,  of  our 
order,  of  our  body,  were  the  spirit,  or  any 
thing  like  the  f>pirtt,  of  the  ancient  Prophets! 
if  with  us,  truth,  charity,  juntice,  fairness  to  op- 
ponents, were  a  passion,  a  doctrine,  a  point  of 
honor,  to  bo  upheld,  through  good  report  and 
evil,  with  the  same  energy  as  that  with  which 
we  uphold  our  position,  our  ooinionii,  our  in- 
terpretationp,  our  partnerships!  A  distin- 
guished prelate  has  well  said  :  ^  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  we  put  the 
duty  of  Truth  in  the  firht  place,  or  in  the  se- 
cond place.'  Yes!  that  in  exactly  the  differ 
cnco  between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  the  world 
askH,^r«^  Ms  it  safe?  is  it  pious?'  secondly, 
*  Is  it  true  V  The  spirit  of  the  Prophets  ask, 
Jirst,  *  Is  it  true  V  ucondly,  » Is  it  safe  ?'  The 
Hpirit  of  the  world  asks, ^r«^  *Is  it  prudent?' 
secondly^  Ms  it  right?'  The  npirit  of  the 
Prophets  ask,^rii^  *  Is  it  right?'  secondly,  *  Is 
it  prudent?*  •Il  is  not  that  they  and  wc  hold 
dinerent  doctrine^  on  thcHo  matters,  but  that  we 
hold  them  in  different  proportions.  What  they 
put  fi^^t,  wc  put  second  ;  what  we  put  second, 
they  put  first  The  religious  energy  which  we 
reserve  for  ohjo  ts  of  tem|>orary  and  secondary 
importance.  tlu*y  reser^'ed  for  objects  of  eternal 
and  ptinury  importance.  When  Ambrose  closed 
thodooiK  of  the  church  of  Mian  aj^in^t  the 
blood  stained  hnnds  of  the  devout  Theodosius, 
he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet.  When  Ren, 
in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  ojf 
Kings,  rebuked  Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed  for 
his  longMiniepented  vices,  those  who  stood  by 
were  justly  remmded  of  the  ancient  Prophets 
Whan  SaTonarola,  at  Floraoott,  threw  the  whole 


energy  of  his  religious  seal  into  burning  indig- 
nation against  the  sins  of  the  citv,  high  and 
low,  his  sermons  read  more  like  Hebrew  pro- 
phecies than  modem  homilies. 

'*  We  speak  sometimes  with  disdain  of  moral 
essays,  as  dull,  and  dry,  and  lifeless.  Dull  and 
dry,  and  lifeless  they  truly  are,  till  the  Pro- 
phetic spirit  breathes  into  them.  But  let  reli- 
gious faith  and  love  once  6nd  its  chief,  its  pro- 
per vent  in  them,  as  it  did  of  old  in  the  Jewish 
Church — let  a  second  Wesley  arise  who  shall 
do  what  the  Primate  of  his  day  wisely  hut 
vainly  urged  as  his  f^iivest  coun>el  on  the  first 
Wesley — that  is,  throw  all  the  ardor  of  a  Wes- 
ley into  the  great  unmistakable  doctrines  and 
duties  of  life  as  they  are  laid  dovrn  by  the 
Prophets  of  old  and  by  Christ  in  the  Gospels — 
let  these  be  preached  with  the  satne  fervor  as 
that  with  which  Andrew  Melville  enforced 
Presbyterian  ism,  or  Laud  enforced  Episcopacy, 
or  Whitfield  Assuratce,  or  Calvin  Predestina- 
tion— then,  perchance,  we  shall  nnderctand  in 
some  degree  what  was  the  propelling  energy  of 
the  Prophetic  order  in  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Israel." 

For  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, touched,  as  no  other  poetry  and  no 
other  philosophy  has  ever  touched,  the 
hights  of  "  the  great  argument."  When 
Isaac  Taylor  says  that  "  Isaiah  is  our 
master  in  the  school  of  the  highest  rea- 
son," while  he  does,  perhaps,  accurately 
describe  him,  and  so  place  him  at  the 
head  of  even  Hebrew  bards,  he  also,  in 
fact  gives  to  us  the  most  appropriate 
designation  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  truth  of  which 
the  human  reason  is  capable,  tauirht  by 
analogy ;  analogy,  however,  which  does 
not  climb  by  long  processes,  or  wind  its 
way  by  difficult  and  dark  defiles  of  argu- 
ment ;  a  single  stroke  reveals  a  continent 
of  truth.  This  separates  the  poetry  of 
Palestine  from  the  poetry  of  other  nations 
and  other  ages.  It  is  never  the  poetry  of 
mere  metaphor,  or  description,  or  simile 
alone — all  these  stand  related  to- highest 
spiritual  purposes ;  ihey  are  all  compari- 
sons, or  keys  to  causes ;  and  these  touch  a 
far  higher  strain — it  is  all  analogy,  but  in  a 
far  higher  key  than  Hutler.  In  Hebrew 
poetry  analogy  runs  through  all  the  whole 
range  of  poetic  figure,  from  similitude  up 
to  philosophical  truth.  This  was  the  mode 
in  which  truth  was  presented  to  the  mind. 
The  abstract y  that  is,  truth  as  truth,  the 
law  of  truth,  was  never  presented  un- 
vailed ;  but  the  metaphor  became,  on  the 
tongue  of  the  prophet-poet,  a  key  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  law.  The  poet  knew 
— shall  we  say,  rather  tlutt  toe  Divine 
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mind  knew  ?  that  man  can  not  grasp  truth 
except  in  relatioDs.  It  is  true,  it  is 
gloriously  true,  that  the  poetry  of  Pales- 
tine deals  with  the  universal  truths  which 
govern  the  world ;  but  they  are  not  pre- 
sented in  raathemal^ical  formulae — they  are 
vailed ;  for,  indeed,  that  is  also  true  of 
trnth  in  form,  which  God  said  to  Moses 
of  himself.  "There  shall  no  man  see  my 
&ce  and  live."  No ;  and  is  it  not  so  as 
man  attempU  to  know  the  truth  of  law 
without  the  mystic  medium,  and  to  aj>- 
prehend  it  as  such,  the  true  man  dies 
within  him?  What  does  he  become? 
Wisdom  of  old  was  represented  with  the 
golden  belt — soTnething,  indeed,  of  the 
Cestus  of  Venus  —  to  show  that  they 
who  would  instruct  mankind  must  com- 
mence by  attracting;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
not  only  true  that  the  spell  of  wis 
dom,  in  its  own  form  and  essence,  is 
not  only  too  feeble  a  magnet  for  the  sen- 
sualized many,  it  needs  the  holy  lure,  the 
hallow^ed  image,  the  rhythmic  and  the 
choral  tone  and  hymn  to  sweep  round  the 
soul  of  the  listener  by  magic  influences, 
and  so  to  attract  to  its  glowing  lessons. 
Thus  analogy  is  seized  to  teach  and  to 
subdue,  but  with  a  vigor  which  distinctly 
reveals  how  keen  and  clear  was  the  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  remember  that  much 
most  clear  to  the  writer  is  dark  to 
us.     The  sounds  and  signs  of  the  Hebrew 

Eoets  are,  indeed, "  dark  sayings  upon  the 
arp"  now ;  but  is  not  all  poetry  that — a 
dark  saying  upon  the  harp?  The  soul, 
full  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  broods  and 
dreams.  It  is  night  in  the  soul.  The  soul 
chafes,  and  frets,  and  fears ;  then  it  betakes 
itself,  in  those  first  lone  Oriental  ages,  to 
the  harp ;  in  these  to  the  pen ;  the  pen  of 
to-day  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  harp 
in  the  times  of  old.  Speech  freshens  and 
clears.  The  harpist  of  old  dashed  his 
fingers  over  the  wires,  and  divine  impulses 
rushed  along  the  soul.  Elisha,  although 
he  has  left  us  no  poetical  writings,  yet 
needed  the  harp  and  the  minstrel  to  call 
forth  his  powers;  and  in  David  sacred  mu- 
sic was  his  condition,  it  would  seem,  in 
sacred  song.  How  is  it  that  we  say  so 
often  of  things,  "  Half  is  mine  and  half  is 
thine"  ?  We  can  do  nothing  without  the 
pen,  or  without  speech ;  "  we  sit  alone  and 
keep  8ilence,"  ana  the  mists  settle  before 
us  and  upon  us ;  but,  like  "  the  arrows 
of  God,'*  which  of  old  "cleaved  a  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  rivers,"  so  it  is 


with  harp,  and  pen,  and  speech.  It  seems 
to  assure  us  that  some  presence  is  stand- 
ing by  us  and  before  us  to  help  the  birth 
of  the  thing  which,  being  unborn,  is  a  bur- 
den to  us,  but  which,  being  bom,  is  to  re- 
lieve, to  lighten  over  us,  and  to  bless  us. 
Yes  ;  ever  we  say,  when  highest  impulses 
are  in  us,  "  Half  is  mine  and  half  is  thine." 
This  is  well  set  forth  in  many  of  the 
phrases  of  the  Hebrew  poets  ;  for  in- 
stance :  "  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
mighty  upon  him."  We  do  not  think 
other  poets  ever  felt  it  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  those  men  felt  it,  but  we  suppose 
all  true  poets  have  felt  it  more  or  less : 
"the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  mighty  upon 
them."  We  have  often  thought  of  Saul 
as  revealing  to  us  much  of  a  nature  on 
which  lay  the  burden,  unable,  however,  to 
wield  its  own  powers ;  for,  for  all  spiritual 
health,  "  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  must  be 
subject  to  the  prophet."  What  is  that 
oppression  of  being  we  call  insanity  ? 
Surely  it  is  only  spiritual  congestion. 
Surely  it  is  pent-up  and  unrelieved  being. 
Hence,  if  we  can  not  use  the  harp  our^ 
selves,  let  us  send  for  David.  Music  is  a 
kind  of  spiritual  chloroform.  Oh !  those 
daughters  of  music  !  those  daughters  of 
music !  the  wonderful  spirits  of  the  key, 
and  the  note,  the  bar,  the  wire,  and  the 
word !  What  is  it — what  is  it  we  unloose 
when  we  call  for  them  and  they  come, 
and  their  wonderful  draperies  steal  and 
wind  through  all  secret  places,  like  spiri- 
tual ether,  finding  out  all  the  vaults  and 
crypts ;  throwing  light  upon  all  the  dark 
people  of  the  soul ;  opening  the  gates  of 
the  prison-houses,  where  the  comforters 
lay  confined  and  chained,  till  they  started 
up  one  by  one,  and  stepped  forth  one  by 
one,  and  the  liberated  soul  felt  the  light- 
ness and  the  brightness,  and  a  rush  of 
emotion  set  free  the  rivers  of  thought? 
Does  not  all  Hebrew  poetry  seem  to  bo 
alternately  the  burden  and  the  blessed- 
ness ?  Is  there  not  a  divine  insanity  visi- 
ble in  all  ?  Turning,  then,  to  the  divine 
and  celestial  radiance  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
well  may  we  say  : 

"  There  be  none  of  Music's  daughters  with  a 
magic  like  to  thee." 

In  something  the  same  way  in  which  we 
also  expel  our  demons  by  prayer,  still  say- 
ing while  wo  pray,  "  Half  is  mine,  and 
half  is  thine ;"  or  in  some  such  way  as  the 
misty  and  the  dark  clears  before  our  eyes, 
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by  a  divine  actinism^  and  we,  cast  like  a 
Bedouin  upon  oar  carpet  in  the  dark 
vault,  resume  a  divine  ioyfulness,  and 
rush  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  into  the 
entering  of  Jezreel.  And  so  all  divine 
poetry  is  to  us — the  whole,  admirably  and 
wonderfully,  is  to  us — "  Love,  the  bread 
of  life ;  work,  the  salt  of  life  ;  poetry,  the 
ideal,  the  sweetness  of  life ;  faith,  the  wa- 
ter of  life." 

All  persons  accustomed  to  lecturing  or 
public  speaking,  will  have  noticed  that  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  meet 
with  two  audiences.  There  is  a  plain, 
uneducated  audience,  unpolished,  but  un- 
conventionalized,  to  whom  if  you  would 
speak,  you  must  present  your  speech  in 
sharp,  short,  fiery  sentences ;  in  words 
that  flash  instantly,  and  in  the  flash  con- 
vey and  reveal.  We  have  little  of  this 
order  of  eloquence  now ;  but  where  it  is, 
and  where  it  meets  its  proper  audience,  it 
kindles,  till  the  whole  people  are  are  boi'ne 
along  on  the  blaze  and  the  passion  of  it. 
The  feelings  of  the  people  become  ungov- 
ernable ;  they  are  clasped  and  borne  along 
by  irrepressible  emotion ;  they  shout,  they 
cheer.  The  building  in  which  the  oration 
rings,  shakes  with  the  peal  of  rapture  and 
of  praise.  True,  after  it  is  all  over,  you 
meditate  that  the  people  who  yielded 
themselves  to  the  fervor  of  this  furor  were 
a  simple  kind  of  folk,  much  more  accus- 
tomed to  follow  their  feelings  than  to  in- 
quire for  the  verdicts  of  cultured  under- 
standings ;  but  then  the  orator  probably 
reflected  to  himself,  that  the  strength  of 
his  speech  also  was  not  in  his  culture,  but 
in  his  soul ;  that  he  and  his  audience  capti 
vated  each  other  by  their  possession  of  the 
over  soul ;  they  took  fire  not  by  their  stu- 
died art,  but  by  their  great  sympathies ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  orator,  as  it  rose  aloft, 
was  like  a  wind  amidst  the  trees,  or 
sweeping  down  the  dark  hills ;  very  fine, 
indeed,  but  dependent,  too,  upon  the  trees 
and  the  mountains ;  the  wind  had  a  voice 
in  itself,  but  the  trees  and  mountains 
awakened  the  echo.  There  is  another 
speaker,  and  there  is  another  audience ;  an 
audience  intensely,  too  intensely  capable 
of  appreciating,  but  incapable  of  applaud- 


ing.    The  speaker  who  would  succeed 
must  cut  his  sentences  like  cameos,  and 
work  all  the  separate  parts  of  his  figures 
together,  till  they  have  the  exquisiteness 
of  mosaics.    He  makes  a  slip  of  one  word ; 
it  is  fatal  to  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
audience.      His  audience  listens  with  a 
fine,  hesitating,  critical  ear,  much  more 
pleased  with  the  sense  of  propriety  than 
the  sense  of  power.    It  never  yields  itselt 
until  it  is  taken  possession  of;  and  con- 
ventionalism is  a  fine  antidote  to  the  being 
taken  possession  of.    This  audience  appre- 
ciates clever  reading  more  than  lofty  pas- 
sion, and  clear  lines  more  than  cloudy  and 
mystic    glories.      These*  two  audiences, 
alive  now  in  our  age,  and  usually  to  be 
found  in  many  past  ages,  sufiiciently  re- 
present the  two  stages  of  poetry ;  poetry 
m  its  primeval  age — the  age  before  the 
reign  of  Horace  and  of  art,  when,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  art  of  poetry ;  for  poetry  ot 
course  precedes  the  art,  even  as  the  social 
man  precedes  law  and  society — and  poetry 
in  the  artist  age,  when  the  sensations  are 
placed  in  the  cabinet,  and  kept,  and  turn- 
ed over,  and  when  mighty  heavings  ot 
heart  give  place  to  pretty  little  pictures, 
and  the  rapture  and  the  frenzy  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fine  eye  for  critical  analysis, 
and  the  power  to  review  a  fine  poem,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  deficiencies,  is  even 
far  more  than  to  write  it.    In  the  poetry 
of  Palestine,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  we  are 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  first  of 
these  two ;  and  if  such  a  plain  illustration 
as  that  we  have  used  may  serve,  then  let 
it  sei've  to  illustrate  the  poetry  of  Judea 
and  the  poetry  of  Greece,  the  poetry  of 
passion  and  of  truth,  and  the  poetry  of 
culture  and  of  form.     The  storm-lit  and 
phosphorescent  sea  may  image  to  us  the 
one ;  the  clear,  calm,  cold,  glacial  moun- 
tain, visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
may  seem  to  us  the  type  ot  the  otlier. 
The  first  a  grand,  sonorous,  and  inadjec- 
tived  world,  where  every  thing  is  nomina- 
tive and  intense  in  action ;  a  speculative 
lens  before  which  all  things  turn  into  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  may  seem  to  us  a  type 
of  the  last. 
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DOMESTIC      ANNALS      OF      SCOTLAND.* 


Thb  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  is  a 
contribution  to  a  class  of  historical  works 
for  which  the  literary  appetite  of  our  ago 
shows  no  small  craving.  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  history  disdained  to  take 
notice  of  any  one  of  lower  station  than  a 
prime  minister  or  a  general.  The  tricks  of 
diplomacy,  the  campaigns  of  armies,  the 
condact  of  sieges,  are  not  now  held  to 
constitute  the  life  of  a  nation ;  if  we  would 
tmderstand  what  a  people  really  have  been 
and  are,  we  must  know  their  manners  and 
customs ;  we  must  see  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  the  roads  on  which  they  tra- 
veled, the  towns  where  they  made  their 
markets ;  we  must  learn  how  they  employ- 
ed their  time,  how  they  were  clothed,  what 
they  ate  and  drank,  what  they  believed, 
what  they  hoped,  what  they  did,  and  what 
they  refrained  from  doing.  The  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  fictions  of  Scott,  it 
has  been  somewhat  paradoxically  but  truly 
said,  are  truer  histories  than  most  books 
that  bear  the  name.  They  give  at  least 
an  ideal  picture  of  life  and  manners,  and 
vividly  reproduce  past  peoples  and  ways 
— the  old  national  life  in  aU  its  manifold 
phases. 

But  information  of  this  kind  is  not 
easily  to  be  found.  It  must  be  hunted 
out  in  the  by-paths  and  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  literature.  The  historian  must 
dive  into  pamphlets  and  poems,  into  letters 
and  diaries,  into  inventories  and  registers, 
in  which  careful  housewives  "  chronicled 
small  beer"  and  other  things  of  equally 
high  moment;  he  must  dwell  amid  the 
dust  and  debris  of  great  libraries,  poke 
into  family  charter  chests,  and  peer  into 
papers  not  looked  at  for  centuries ;  and 
even  after  the  materials  are  found,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  use  them.  To  most 
men  it  appears  a  hopeless  task,  out  of  such 
tangled  waft  and  woof  to  weave  a  web  on 
which  will  be  fairly  pictured  the  lives, 
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and  loves,  and  labors  of  the  past.  The 
poetical  faculty  is  needed  for  such  a  task ; 
but  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  that  divine 
gift,  visions  of  the  past  will  rise  out  of 
every  ancient  document,  and  in  his  pic- 
tured pages  he  will  show  to  his  delighted 
readers  the  very  men  and  manners  of  a 
bygone  time. 

Mr.  Chambers^  work  is  a  valuable  step- 
ping-stone to  such  a  history.  The  reading 
Eublic  are  greatly  indebted  to  both  the 
rothers  who  bear  this  well-known  name, 
in  their  double  capacity  of  pubhshers  and 
authors.  As  publishers,  they  were  among 
the  first  to  understand  the  power  of  cheap- 
ness in  literature ;  and  to  their  enterprise 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  that  treatises 
of  a  high  class,  both  in  science  and  letters, 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  masses.  To  their  honor,  too,  it  must 
be  said  that  in  all  their  serials  they  have 
had  scrupulous  regard  to  morality.  No 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  them  which  can 
not  be  read  in  the  family  circle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  systematic  exclusion  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  sympathy  gives  a 
dry,  worldly  tone  to  much  of  their  litera- 
ture, which  we  can  not  but  regard  as  a 
serious  drawback.  As  authors,  they  have 
shown  their  large  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments by  their  books  of  travels,  of  history, 
of  antiquities,  of  almost  every  thing  under 
the  sun.  And  whatever  they  have  done, 
they  have  done  creditably,  never  rising  to 
the  hight  of  great  authors,  but  always 
exhibiting  painstaking  industry,  liberality 
of  opinion,  and  common  sense. 

The  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  oc- 
cupy three  closely-printed  large  octavo 
volumes.  They  were  originally  designed, 
to  extend  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution ;  but  in  the  third  volume  the 
latter  boundary  is  overstepped,  and  the 
record  brought  down  to  the  Rebellion  of 
1745.  Mr.  Chambers  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  that  as  history  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  itself  to  political  persons 
and  transactions,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
detail  the  domestic  annals  of  his  country, 
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to  lay  bare  "  the  series  of  occurrences  be- 
neath the  region  of  history ;  the  effects  of 
passion,  superstition,  and  ignorance  in  the 
people ;  the  extraordinary  natural  events 
which  disturbed  their  tranquility;  the 
calamities  which  affected  their  well-being, 
the  traits  of  false  political  economy  by 
which  that  well-being  was  checked  ;  and 
generally  those  things  which  enable  us  to 
see  how  our  forefathers  thought,  felt,  and 
suffered,  and  how,  on  the  whole,  ordinary 
life  looked  in  their  days."  In  carrying 
out  this  plan,  he  is  frequently  compelled  to 
go  beyond  the  homestead,  and  record 
events  which  were  transacted  upon  a 
larger  stage ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives 
us  many  glimpses  of  the  national  as  well 
as  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  ancestors.  He 
expresses  the  hope — and  we  think  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so — that,  from  the  large  in- 
duction of  facts  which  he  has  made,  gene- 
ral principles  may  be  deduced  which  will 
be  of  service  to  the  political  economist, 
the  physician,  the  naturalist,  and  the  di- 
vine. In  truth,  that  must  be  a  sorry  col- 
lection of  historical  events  which  does  not 
reveal  the  operation  of  some  universal 
laws ;  for  amid  all  the  changes  which  are 
continually  going  on,  we  may  always  de- 
tect a  repetition  of  the  same  cycles,  and 
within  these,  and  forming  their  center, 
a  something  that  is  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable. 

The  Annals  begin  at  the  stormy  and 
eventful  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
society  was  seething  up  under  the  pas- 
sions which  that  great  religious  struggle 
had  evoked.  Nor  was  the  struggle  over 
when  the  Parliament,  in  1560,  accepted 
the  Reformed  Confession,  and  declared  it 
a  crime  to  be  present  at  a  mass.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  people  re- 
mained attached  to  the  ancient  faith ;  and 
even  those  who  had  become  Protestants 
found  themselves  unable  all  at  once  to 
throw  off  their  Romish  prejudices,  and 
discontinue  practices  to  which  they  had 
been  trained  from  their  childhood.  They 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  famous  shrines, 
they  believed  in  the  virtues  of  consecrat- 
ed wells,  they  performed  superstitious 
rites  at  births  and  bridals,  and  had 
wakes  and  dirges  for  the  dead.  Above 
all,  they  remained  attached  to  the  amuse- 
ments which  the  ancient  Church  had 
fostered.  The  modem  drama  owes  its 
origin  to  the  priesthood,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  perform  plays  called  "myste- 
ries"  and  "moralities,"   partly  for    the 


instruction  and  Partly  for  the  amusement 
of  their  flocks.  These  plays  were  founded 
upon  Bible  incidents ;  and,  though  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  all 
sacred  things,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  horri- 
ble outrage  upon  both  religion  and  morali- 
ty, were  yet  acted  in  all  seriousness,  and 
generally  upon  a  Sunday.  Long  after  the 
Reformation  such  plays  were  still  per- 
formed, and  sometimes  still  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  for  the  people  saw  no  harm  in  this, 
and  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  that 
it  might  be  allowed.  But  the  Reformed 
ministers  had  now  begun  to  entertain 
stricter  notions  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
forbade,  on  that  day,  the  performance  of 
plays. 

The  people  had  their  own  sports  mod- 
eled in  some  measure  after  those  of  the 
Church,  but  naturally  more  rude  and  bois- 
terous. The  chief  among  these  were 
rude  dramatic  games,  called  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
and  the  Queen  of  May.  These  games 
were  held  upon  a  Sunday,  in  the  merry 
month  of  May.  A  grave  burgher  was 
chosen  by  his  fellows  to  play  the  part  of 
the  English  outlaw,  another  to  personate 
his  faithful  squire  ;  if  they  refused  to  don 
a  fantastic  dress  and  "make  sports  and 
jocosities"  for  the  people,  they  were 
mulcted  in  a  sum  of  money ;  if  they 
agreed,  they  must  represent  the  robbing 
of  rifch  bishops,  the  pummeling  of  fat 
friars,  and  the  deliverance  of  poor  widows, 
in  the  presence  of  their  fellows  assembled 
on  the  town-common.  But  there  were 
other  sports,  designed  to  give  vent  to  a 
different  humor.  It  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  love  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his  supe- 
riors. In  the  present  day.  Punch  holds  up 
for  our  laughter  the  highest  and  gravest 
personages  of  the  realm.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  our  ancestors  gratified  the  same 
humor  by  their  high  jinks  of  the  Lord  of 
Inobedience  and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
in  which  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  State  were  exhibited  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  ridiculous.  The  wo- 
men, too,  must  have  their  own  amuse- 
ments, for  they  could  scarcely  take  part  in 
the  wild  frolics  of  the  men.  They  chose 
their  Queen  of  May,  and  joining  hand  in 
hand  round  the  trees  which  were  just 
bursting  into  leaf,  sung  their  glad 

**  Hey  trix,  trim  go  trix,  under  the  greenwood 
tree." 

These  sports  were  known  in  England  as 
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well  as  Scotland ;  and  this  age,  which  has 
in  a  ^reat  measure  abjured  all  roystering 
and  fun,  can  hardly  conceive  the  love 
which  the  people  had  for  them.  For  the 
day,  every  thing  else  must  be  abandoned. 
The  hours  were  sacred  to  fun.  Bishop 
Latimer  tells  us  how  once,  coming  upon  a 
town  when  it  was  a  holiday,  he  could  not 
find  an  audience  to  preach  to.  "  This  is  a 
busy  day  with  us,"  said  the  people,  "  we 
can  not  hear  you.  It  is  Robin  Hood's 
day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray  you  hinder 
them  not."  "  I  was  fain,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.  I  thought 
my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded 
though  I  were  not;  but  it  would  not 
serve.  It  was  fain  to  give  way  to  Robin 
Hood's  men." 

Even  before  the  Reformation  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  prohibitigg  these 
plays,  probably  oecause  they  were  now 
employed  to  turn  the  clergy  into  ridicule, 
when  they  could  not  so  well  afford  to  be 
laughed  at.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Re- 
formers set  their  face  against  them  too, 
probably  because  they  were  performed  on 
a  Sunday,  and  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  age.  But 
neither  Acts  of  Parliament  nor  Acts  of 
Assembly  could  put  down  the  frolics  of 
the  people.  1561  a  riot  was  caused  in 
Edinburgh  by  an  attempt  to  stop  a  Robin 
Hood  procession;  and  when  one  of  the 
rioters  was  to  be  hanged,  a  rescue  was 
effected  by  the  craftsmen,  who  "dang 
down  the  gibbet  and  broke  it  in  pieces," 
"dang  up  the  Tolbooth  door  perforce," 
set  not  onlv  the  condemned  man  free,  but 
all  his  jail  companions,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  magistrates  to  grant  them  a 
pardon  for  their  outrage.  In  1572,  during 
a  severe  dearth,  a  journalist  specially 
notes  that  the  people  comforted  themselves 
in  May  with  their  old  pastimes.  Even 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  present  at  the  popular 
games;  and  until  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  the  Assembly  com- 
plaining of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and 
uttering  its  threatenings  against  it.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  appears  to  have 
finally  prevailed,  for  all  such  sports  have 
long  since  disappeared  in  Scotland.  In 
England  they  lingered  longer.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  James 
Vl.  and  I.,  of  facetious  memory,  attempt- 
ed to  revive  them  by  his  Book  of  Sports. 


Some  of  them  continue  still ;  and  the 
Queen  of  the  May^  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  touching  of  Tennyson's  poems,  has 
invested  one  of  them  with  a  new  interest. 

The  amusements  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  scarcely  be  suitable  for  the 
nineteenth.  But  is  it  not  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ancient  holidays  and  the  ancient 
sports  have  disappeared,  without  any 
others  being  substituted  in  their  place? 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  consecrated  to 
toil ;  and  though  more  prosperous  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  it  be  happier.  With  the 
mechanic  it  is  only  toil,  toil  for  ever. 
The  only  day  when  the  whirl  of  the  mill 
ceases,  and  the  hammer  rings  not  on  the 
anvil,  and  the  shuttle  files  not  athwart  the 
loom,  is  the  one  in  seven,  which,  if  sacred 
to  rest,  should  be  sacred  also  to  religion. 
When  comes  the  day  when  the  artisan  can 
don  his  best  attire,  and  repair  to  our  green 
fields,  or  steam  down  our  noble  rivers,  or 
meet  with  his  fellows  on  the  common  to 
join  in  some  athletic  game  or  some  harm- 
less frolic  ?  In  the  olden  time  the  Church 
had  her  festivals,  w^hich,  though,  nominal- 
Iv  designed  for  devotion,  were  really  used 
for  recreation.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries it  is  so  at  the  present  hour.  In  Pro- 
testant Britain  alone  is  there  no  break  in 
the  ceaselessness  of  labor,  no  oasis  in  the 
wilderness  of  "  work  on,  work  on."  Why 
should  it  be  so?  Why  should  Protest^ 
autism  not  do  that  honestly  which  Popery 
does  dishonestly — give  holidays  to  the 
people  which  will  not  be  holy  days  ? 
There  is  work  here  for  some  philanthropist 
to  do ;  and  when  it  is  done,  the  present 
tendency  to  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of 
of  Sabbath  will  be  weakened,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Chambers  enables  us  to  trace  very 
clearly  the  history  and  effects  of  some  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  land.  The  belief 
in  witchcraft  was  a  world-wide  supersti- 
tion. In  this  matter  Scotland  was  not 
wiser,  nor  was  it  less  wise,  than  its  neigh- 
bors. The  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
assembled  at  Trent,  the  doctors  who  were 
convened  at  Dort,  the  divines  who  sat  at 
Westminster,  all  possessed  the  same  un- 
wavering faith  in  witches  and  all  kinds  of 
diablerie.  The  laity  believed  at  least  as 
firmly  as  the  clergy  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
painful  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
progress,  than  that  which  relates  the  tor-, 
ments  and  burnings  to  which  multitudes 
of  ill-favored  old  women  were  subjected 
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under  the  snspioion  of  this  crime.  The 
most  curious  thing  is,  that  many  of  these 
unhappy  hags  believed  themselves  to 
be  witches,  in  league  with  the  devil,  and 
possessed  of  the  hellish  jpowecs  which 
were  attributed  to  them.  The  revelations 
which  some  of  them  made,  even  when 
not  subjected  to  torture  (though  this  was 
applied  with  fearful  frequency  and  se- 
verity,) proves  that  they  were  either 
laboring  under  a  singular  hallucination, 
or  that  they  had  a  strange  pnde  in  the 
character  which  was  assigned  to  them, 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  brave  the 
fagot  and  the  fire.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  ancient  witches  were  persons 
affected  more  or  less  with  insanity,  for 
we  know  that  the  peasantry  to  the  present 
day  regard  such  persons  with  superstitious 
awe.  \Vhen  there  were  no  asylums,  and 
no  Lunacy  Bills,  every  parish  would  have 
its  idiot,  its  maniac,  or  at  least  its  imbe- 
cile, sauntering  about;  and  these,  dreaded 
and  disliked,  would  naturally  fall  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
murrains  that  wasted  the  cattle,  and  the 
blights  that  fell  upon  the  corn. 

The  statute  under  which  all  the  subse- 
quent cases  of  withcraft  were  tried  wa# 
passed  in  1562.  It  enacted  that  ^'nae 
person  take  upon  hand  to  use  ony  manner 
of  witchcrafts,  sorcery,  or  necromancy, 
nor  give  themselves  forth  to  have  ony  sic 
craft  or  knowledge  thereof,  there-through 
abusing  the  people  ;"  also,  that  "  nue  per- 
son seek  ony  help,  response,  or  consulta- 
tion at  ony  sic  users  or  abusers  of  witch- 
crafts, .  .  .  under  the  pain  of  death." 
This  statute  was  not  allowed  to  lie  idle ; 
and,  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterward, 
it  was  having  its  victims  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  the  statutes  against  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  theft. 

In  1576,  we  find  a  woman  named  Dun- 
lop  tried  for  witchcraft.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  cures  for  her 
sick  neighbors,  and  declared  she  got  all 
her  knowledge  from  a  man,  Reid,  who 
had  been  killed  at  Pinkie  nearly  thirty 
years  before,  who,  she  afiirmed,  frequent- 
ly met  her,  and  conversed  with  her. — 
{An7ial3,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.)  In  all  proba- 
bility, this  was  simply  a  case  of  spectral 
illusion;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poor  wo- 
man was  burned.  Alison  Pearson  was 
a  noted  druggest,  and  so  famed  for  her 
cures,  that  she  at  one  time  had  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  under  her  care. 
She  also,  however,  was  haunted  by  spec- 


ters, whom  she  believed  to  be  visitazits 
from  £lf  hame ;  and  so  she  was  burned  as 
a  witch. — (Vol.  i.,  p.  183.)  But  there 
were  witches  who  could  kill  as  well  as 
cure — inflict  evil  as  well  as  remove  it— 
and  most  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  arose 
from  suspicions  of  this  kind.  The  years 
1590-91  were  famous  for  witch  trials. 
Among  those  charged  with  the  crime 
were  John  Fian,  schoolmaster  of  Pres- 
tonpans ;  Agnes  Sampson,  known  as  the 
Wise  Wife  of  Keith ;  Barbara  Napier, 
wife  of  an  Edinburgh  burgess  ;  and  £a- 
phame  M'Calyean,  daughter  of  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  confession 
of  Agnes  Sampson,  who  is  described  bj 
Archbishop  Spottiswood  as  ^^  matronlike, 
grave,  and  settled  in  her  answers,**  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
worth  quotins: : 

'*  The  devil  in  man's  likeness,"  she  declared 
before  the  Court,  **met  her  going  out  in  the 
fields  from  her  owd  house  in  Keith,  betwixt 
five  and  sax  at  even,  being  her  alane,  and  com- 
mandit  her  to  be  at  North  Berwick  Kirk  the 
next  nicht  She  passit  there  on  horseback, 
convejit  by  her  eood-son,  callit  John  Couper, 
and  lichit  at  the  kirkyard ;  a  little  before  she 
came  to  it,  about  eleven  hours  at  even,  they 
dancet  alangs  the  kirkyard.  Geilie  Duncan 
played  to  them  on  ane  trump.  John  Fian, 
missolit,  [masked]  led  all  the  rest ;  the  said  Ag- 
nis  and  her  daughter  foUowit  next^  besides  thir, 
wee  Katie  Gray,  etc.,  etc,  etc.,  with  the  rest 
of  their  complices,  above  ane  hundred  persona, 
whereof  there  was  sax  men,  and  all  the  rest  wo- 
men. The  women  first  made  their  homage,  and 
next  the  men.  The  men  were  turned  nine  times 
wethershins  about,  and  the  women  sax  times. 
....  John  Fian  blew  up  the  doors,  and  blew 
in  the  lichts,  whilk  were  like  mukle  black 
candles  sticking  round  about  the  pulpit  The 
devil  start  up  himself  in  the  pulpit  like  aoe 
mukle  black  man,  and  callit  every  man  by  bis 
name ;  and  every  ane  answerit,  *  Here,  master.* 
....  The  first  thing  he  demand  it  was,  *  Gif 
they  had  keepit  all  promise,  and  been  guide 
servants  V  and,  *  What  they  bad  done  since  the 
last  time  they  had  convenit?'  On  his  com- 
mand, they  opened  up  the  graves,  twa  within 
and  ane  without  the  kirk,  and  took  off  the  joints 
of  their  fingers,  tacs,  and  knees,  and  partit  them 
amang  them ;  and  the  said  Agnis  Sampson  got 
lor  her  part  ane  winding-sheet  and  two  joints, 
which  she  tint  negligently.  The  devil  com- 
mandit  them  to  keep  the  joints  upon  them  while 
they  were  dry,  and  then  to  make  ane  powder 
of  them,  to  do  evil  withal.  Then  he  command- 
it  them  to  keep  his  commandments,  whilk  was 
to  do  all  the  evil  they  could." — (AnndU,  voL  i, 
pp.  214-15.) 

There  is,  in  some  points,  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  tnis  witch-confessioi& 
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and  Burns'  celebrated  witoh-dance  in  the 
haunted  kirk  of  Alloway.  The  devil,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  Goethe's  Mephis- 
topheles,  or  Milton's  Satan,  but  the  pop- 
ular devil  of  the  period — black,  homed, 
and  hoofed.  We  have  a  rude  print  of 
the  day — the  Devil  Preaching  to  the 
Witches — in  which  he  is  so  portrayed. 
At  this  trial  King  James  YI.  himself  pre- 
sided, and  no  doubt  gathered  some  of  the 
information  which  he  afterward  embodied 
in  his  Treatise  on  Demonologie — one  of 
the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  mon- 
arch's genius,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  woman  Sampson,  with 
several  of  her  accomplices,  was  stran- 
gled at  a  stake,  and  afterward  burned  to 
ashes. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  belief  in 
witches  was  as  rampant  as  ever.  But, 
happily,  while  the  country  was  under  the 
domination  of  Cromwell,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  English 
commissioners,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
burning  of  them.  We  hear  of  sixty  be- 
ing accused  at  one  circuit,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  condemned.  Two  poor  wretch- 
es who  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
witches,  when  asked  why  they  had  done  so, 
**  declared  they  were  forced  to  it  by  the  ex- 
ceeding torture  they  were  put  to."  Their 
thumbs  were  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
by  these  they  were  suspended  in  the  air, 
and,  while  they  hung,  two  Highlanders 
whipped  them.  Their  backs  being  torn 
by  the  scourge,  lighted  candles  were  put 
to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  between 
their  toes ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
they  were  next  thrust  into  their  mouth. 
Any  one  under  such  exquisite  torture 
might  gladly  confess  she  was  a  witch,  that 
death  might  come  and  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings. 

One  of  the  most  conmion  kinds  of  dia- 
blerie was  to  have  an  image  of  the  intend- 
ed victim  made  of  wax,  and  suspended  in 
the  chimney;  and  as  the  image  slowly 
melted  away,  so  it  was  said,  would  the 
person  it  represented.  In  1676-7  Sir 
George  Maxwell  of  Pollok  was  sick,  and 
a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  affirmed  that  his 
sickness  was  caused  by  witchcraft.  A  boy 
and  five  women  were,  in  consequence  of 
this,  apprehended.  One  of  them  confessed 
that  a  wax  image  had  been  made  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Black  Man,  her  mother,  and 
the  other  three  women.  After  it  was 
made,  they  put  it  on  a  spit  and  turned  it 
round  before  the  fire^  saying,  **  Sir  George 


Pollok,  Sir  George  Pollok."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  and  similar  confessions,  and 
because  some  of  the  accused  were  said  to 
have  witch-spots  upon  their  bodies  (places 
insensible  to  pain  though  pricked  by  pins) 
four  of  the  women .  and  the  boy  suffered 
death  at  Paisley. 

But  perhaps  the  most  i&mous  case  on 
record  is  that  of  Christian  Shaw,  of  Bar- 
garran.  This  girl,  when  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  seized  with  violent  con- 
vulsions; and  during  these  she  declared 
that  a  servant,  who  had  an  ill-will  at  her, 
another  woman,  and  the  devil,  were  tor- 
menting her.  By-and-by,  in  addition  to 
her  fainting  fits  and  convulsions,  she  be- 

fan  to  vomit  or  spit  from  her  mouth, 
air,  cinders,  straw,  wool,  and  feathers. 
Sometimes,  during  her  fits,  she  would 
point  to  her  tormentors,  reason  with 
them,  implore  them  to  leave  her,  wonder 
why  others  did  not  see  them  as  well  as 
herself.  Rumors  of  all  this  soon  spread 
fast  and  far.  The  presbytery  took  up  the 
ease,  and  sent  a  committee  of  its  members 
to  observe  and  report.  But  now  the 
wonders  increased.  Christian  was  moved 
through  the  air  without  touching  the 
aground ;  she  was  lifted  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house;  she  was,  by  invisible  hands 
dragged  down  into  the  cellar.  So  serious 
had  the  matter  become,  that  the  Privy 
Council  appointed  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  case  and  try  the  culprits.  The 
trial,  accordingly,  took  place  with  all  the 
forms  of  law.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
conducted  with  "  tenderness  and  modera- 
tion." The  declarations  of  Christian 
Shaw  were  read — the  confessions  of  cei^ 
tain  of  the  accused  heard — witch-spots 
were  examined — evidence  led ;  and  finally 
six  persons  were  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Five  of  these  were  ac- 
tually hanged  and  burned,  and  the  sixth 
anticipated  his  fate  by  hanging  himself  in 
the  jail. 

But  the  days  of  this  darkness,  which 
made  Scotland  the  abode  of  abominable 
cruelty,  were  happily  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  1736— but  not  till  1786— the  "Act 
anent  Witchcrafts"  was  blotted  from  the 
statute  book.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Scotch 
Parliament  would  have  done  what  the 
British  Parliament  did.  Light  had 
dawned  upon  England  sooner  than  upon 
Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
most  pious  men  of  the  day  bewailed  this 
merciful  piece  of  legislation  as  a  depar- 
ture irom  the  &ith  of  the  Bible.  Wodrow 
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the  historian,  bemoaned  himself  because 
of  it.  Lord  Erskine  of  Grange,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  spoke  against  it. 
And  when  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
which  had  recently  seceded  from  the 
Church  under  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Ers- 
kine, issued  their  Judicial  Testimony,  they 
mentioned,  among  other  sins  of  the  time, 
the  repeal  of  "  the  penal  statutes  against 
witches,  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of 
the  law  of  God— Exodus  22  :  18—'  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.'  " 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  strong 
delusions  ?  Is  witchcraft  altogether  inca- 
pable of  explanation  ?  Is  there  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strange  stories  we  have  told  ?  We  think 
enough  of  light  is  shed  upon  the  subject 
by  the  narratives  which  come  down  to  us, 
to  enable  us  to  solve  the  mystery,  in  part 
at  least,  although  we  be  not  able,  from 
want  of  more  perfect  information,  to  ex- 
plain every  particular  incident  in  the  nar- 
ratives themselves.  At  a  time  when  med- 
ical science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  haw 
existed,  and  when  physicians  were  few, 
many  women  necessarily  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  cure  of  diseases. 
They  had  their  herbs,  their  potions,  their 
decoctions,  their  charms.  Some  of  these 
wise  women  naturally  attained  to  greater 
skill  than  others ;  and  some  of  the  cures 
performed  by  them  appeared  to  a  rude 
age  to  be  the  result  of  an  agency  more 
than  human.  Whispers  of  their  miracu- 
lous power  would  swiftly  spread,  and  for 
a  time  these  would  only  add  to  their  influ- 
ence, and  invest  them  with  a  character  of 
awe  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors.  To 
many  minds  there  would  be  a  fascination 
in  the  supposed  possession  of  such  un- 
earthly attributes ;  and  probably  some 
women,  little  dreaming  of  their  future 
doom,  encouraged  the  rumors  rather  than 
otherwise.  So  long  as  they  were  fortu- 
nate in  their  remedies,  all  would  go  well 
with  them ;  but  when  sickness  fell  upon 
some  one  whom  they  were  known  to  have 
a  grudge  at — when  his  cows  did  not  yield 
their  usual  quantity  of  milk — when  his 
mares  cast  their  foals — when  his  sheep 
were  smothered  in  the  snow,  suspicion 
would  instantly  point  to  the  wise  woman, 
and  her  very  skill  woidd  be  the  strongest 
evidence  against  her ;  for  it  would  be  ar- 
gued, that  if  she  had  power  to  heal,  she 
niust  have  power  to  hart. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  confes- 
sions made  by  the  witches  themselves — of 


their  visits  to  Elfhame — of  their  confer, 
ences  with  the  devil  —  of  their  rides 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick — of  their 
dances  at  deep  midnight  in  haunted 
churches  and  on  wreck-strewn  shores? 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  these  confessions  were  wrung  out 
by  torture,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
had  made  them  afterward  declared,  that 
they  were  glad  to  say  any  thing  to  escape 
from  their  tormentors.  But,  further,  we 
may  legitimately  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  the  delusions  under  which  the  witch- 
es and  wizards  labored  arose  from  dreams 
and  spectral  illusions.  Many  dreams  have 
all  the  vividness  of  reality.  In  very  deed 
we  seem  to  visit  strange  lands,  talk  with 
strange  people,  join  in  strange  revels.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  we  find  one  poor 
wretch  who  had  confessed  many  ridiculous 
things,  including  frequent  converse  with 
the  devil,  afterward  declaring  that  he  had 
only  been  in  a  dream.  Other  cases,  which 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  vi- 
sions of  sleep,  may  be  explained  by  spec- 
tral illusions.  A  morbid  condition  either 
of  mind  or  body  may  give  rise  to  these. 
Many  people  at  this  day  are  haunted  by 
specters.  They  see  their  deceased  friends 
rising  from  the  ground,  gUding  through 
the  room,  gazing  kindly  upon  them.  The 
drunkard,  m  his  fits  of  cklirvum  tremens^ 
sees  hundreds  of  blue  devils  making  all 
kinds  of  antics.  The  opium-eater  is  trans- 
ported to  paradise,  and  is  visited  by  an- 
gels. Any  thing  which  gives  an  abnor- 
mal vividness  to  our  thoughts,  will  cause 
these  thoughts  to  be  mistaken  for  sensa- 
tions ;  and  so  we  shall  see  visions.  Luther, 
after  hours  of  intense  thought,  saw  the 
devil.  Old  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  driven 
half  mad  by  persecution  and  his  wild  life 
in  the  hills,  had  frequent  contests  with 
the  enemy  bf  his  soul.  Those  old  stories, 
to  be  found  in  every  land,  both  Popish 
and  Protestant,  about  the  visits  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  carnal  contests  with 
the  devil,  were  not  always  mere  fables, 
designed  to  impose  upon  the  people.  The 
devout  nun,  wearied  with  long  vigils,  and 
half  famished  with  scanty  fere,  after  a 
night  of  prayer  in  her  cell,  might  really 
behold  the  spectral  form  of  the  blessed 
Mother  and  Child,  upon  which  her  soul 
had  doted.  The  stem  Covenanter,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  knowing  that  any  hour 
might  be  his  last,  thoroughly  believing 
that  the  tempter  sometimes  assumed  a 
bodily  form,  after  poring  over  his  Bible 
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for  hours  in  the  dull  twilight  of  his  cave, ' 
might  lift  his  eyes  and  behold  the  arch- 
fiend confronting  him.  In  all  this  there 
was  something  terribly  real.  It  was  the 
man's  own  intense  thoughts  which  had 
taken  this  bodily  form — this  threatening 
shape ;  and  his  wrestling  was  not  less  a 
fact  than  if  it  had  been  with  flesh  and 
blood.  Upon  the  same  principles  we  can 
explain  the  visions  of  the  weird  sister- 
hood. Some  of  them,  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  brain,  were  subject  to  ocular 
deceptions.  Others,  from  being  more 
deeply  tainted  than  usual  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  time  —  from  meditating 
much  and  long  upon  satanic  agencies — at 
last  saw  their  own  thoughts  rising  up  be- 
fore them  like  specter- devils.  Otners, 
again,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were 
probably  imbeciles  or  monomaniacs,  who 
mistook  their  own  fancies  for  facts ;  and 
their  confessions  were  simply  the  ravings 
of  insanity. 

These  facts,  now  well  known  to  the 
psychologist,  will  perfectly  account  for 
many  of  the  witch  confessions.  Some  of 
the  other  phenomena,  solemnly  sworn  to 
in  courts  of  justice,  may  be  explained  by 
mesmerism  or  electro-biology.  It  is  cer- 
tBin  we  have  allusions,  in  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives to  be  found  in  the  Annals^  to 
stroking  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
person  of  the  patient,  looking  into  their 
eyes,  and  to  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  Some 
persons  are  so  easily  thrown  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  that  cases  of  it  must  have 
occurred,  and  even  the  mode  of  inducing 
it  have  been  known,  long  before  it  assumed 
a  scientific  shape.  All  the  sciences  have 
been  preceded  by  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  All  discoveries  have 
been  anticipated  by  stray  guesses  at  the 
truth.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
believing  that  some  of  the  witches  of  a 


bygone  era  earned  their  evil  reputation  by 
being  able  to  throw  their  victims  into  a 
cataleptic  state.  In  Christian  Shaw  we 
evidently  see  a  case  of  those  convulsions 
to  which  girls  are  subject  at  her  period  of 
life.  The  hair,  feathers,  and  straw  which 
she  spat  from  her  mouth,  were  probably 
the  result  of  trickery,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  them  upon  any  natural  princi- 
ples. 

Our  astonishment  at  the  credulity  of  our 
ancestors,  and  our  censures  of  their  cruel- 
ty, will  be  lessened,  when  we  remember 
that  in  this  year  of  grace  fashionable  au- 
diences have  been  assembling  in  Paris  and 
London,  to  witness  the  wonders  of  spirit- 
rapping,  and  that  duchesses  have  gone 
home  to  their  mansions,  devoutly  believing 
that  they  have  had  communications  with 
the  unseen  world.  Owen's  FootfaUa  on 
the  Boundaries  of  another  Worlds  recent- 
ly published,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
collection  of  ghost  stories  in  print ;  and  it 
has  been  read  and  believed  by  thousands. 
What  will  man  not  believe  regarding  the 
spiritual  and  unseen  ?  But,  after  all,  these 
follies  are  but  aberrations  of  the  true  light; 
they  are  superstitions  growing  out  of  reli- 
gion. There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  There 
are  agencies  beside  human  at  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  because  "  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  us  in," 
that  we  do  not  see  and  hear  much  that 
would  fill  us  with  wonder  were  the  vail 
rent.  These  beliefs  in  witches,  in  ghosts, 
in  spirit-rapping,  are  but  diseased  growths 
from  a  well-founded  conviction ;  they  arise 
from  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  after  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  All  but  universal,  let 
us  not  wonder  that  they  were  held  unwa- 
veringly by  our  rude  ancestors,  and  that 
they  linger  in  some  Highland  glens  to  the 
present  hour. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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THE        JAPANESE        MARTYRS. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1862,  while  the 
ambassadors  of  Japan  were  being  lionized 
and  feted  by  England,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
assisted  by  forty-four  cardinals,  two  patri- 
archs, and  forty  archbishops,  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  priests,  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
occupied  in  canonizing  the  Japanese  mar- 
tyrs. Poor  creatures,  little  dia  they  think, 
when  wearing  the  martyr's  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  Japanese  torturers  pressed  so 
deeply  in  their  temples,  that  tneir  suffer- 
ings would  furnish  a  Pope  of  Rome,  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  with 
an  excuse  for  assembling  round  the  rock- 
ing  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  most  zealous  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  worm-eaten 
legs  and  softening  the  moth-eaten  cushion 
ofthat  antique  article  of  ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture. 

We  do  not  purpose  playing  the  Pope's 
trick  with  our  readers.  We  are  going 
to  canonize  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  not 
make  their  sufferings  an  excuse  for  prating 
about  the  iniquity  of  Italian  nationality, 
the  exemplary  vii-tues  of  ex-Neapolitan 
Majesties,  the  crimes  of  Cavour,  the  dar- 
ing impiety  of  Garibaldi,  the  tortuous  pol- 
icy of  the  French  Emperor,  or  the  imma- 
culate purity  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

In  the  year  1642,  a  Portuguese  vessel 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  roadstead  off  the  coast  of  Ja- 
pan, a  country  previously  unvisited  by 
Europeans.  At  the  same  time  a  Japanese 
youth  —  one  Hanziro  —  had  accidentally 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  his  companions, 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  m  one  of 
the  temples,  in  which  criminals  were  al- 
ways secure  from  the  persecutions  of  those 
whom  they  had  imintentionally  wronged, 
as  well  as  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Liw. 
The  temple  in  which  Hanziro  had  found  a 
temporary  refuge  was  near  the  coast,  and 
the  sails  of  the  Portuguese  vessel  in  the 
roadstead  attracted  the  attention  of  the 


conscience-smitten  fugitive.  Whether  a 
boat  rowed  to  the  shore  in  answer  to  his 
signals,  or  whether  the  Japanese  possessed 
the  art  of  walking  on  the  water,  (for  even 
at  that  period  they  were  a  very  'cute  peo- 
ple, and  are  said  to  have  known  the  art  of 
printing  a  thousand  years  before  Laurenoe 
Coster  was  bora,  though  their  books  now 
are  queer  specimens  of  typography,)  is  an 
imsettled  point.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  know  that  Hanzdro  succeeded 
m  quitting  the  shores  of  his  country  on 
board  of  the  Portuguese  vessel,  which  in 
due  course  brought  him  in  safety  to  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa.  On  his 
passage  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain acquaintance  with  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  on  arriving  at  Goa  the  Ro- 
manist priests  duly  plied  him  with  their 
arguments,  and  Hanziro  was  received  by 
baptism,  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Alouquerke,  into  the  membership  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  name  of 
Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith. 

Information  of  this  event  reached  that 
zealous  and  indefatigable  missionary  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  Francis  Xavier.  Here 
was  an  instrument  he  could  put  to  a  good 
use,  and  in  1549  we  find  him  writing  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  that  '^  Japan  is  no  great 
distance  from  China;  its  inhabitants  are  not 
mixed  up  with  Saracens  or  Jews ;  and  as 
they  are  very  desirous  of  novelties,  be  they 
natural  or  aivine,  I  have  determined  to 
proceed  thither  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
the  College  of  the  Sacred  Hope  at  Goa  is 
a  Japanese  youth,  one  Hanziro,  of  very 
shrewd  understanding,  who  sends  you 
herewith  a  very  diffusive  communication. 
He  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Por- 
tuguese in  eight  months.  He  is  well 
grounded  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
laith.  I  trust,  by  God's  help,  to  convert 
many  Japanese  to  Christianity.  I  have 
resolved  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
King  shortly  on  this  subject,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  universities." 

Xavier  accordingly  embarked  for  Japan, 
accompanied,  inter  aHis^  by  his  proselyte. 
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Panl  of  the  Holy  Faith,  through  whom  he 
thought  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Japan- 
ese of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  bring 
them  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hanziro's  translations,  however, 
as  well  as  his  exhortations,  were  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  bonzes  or  by 
the  people,  and  what  the  former  under- 
stood still  less  was  ^'  that  any  sane  person 
would  make  a  voyage  of  six  thousand 
miles  to  talk  with  them  about  divine 
things."  Xavier  himself,  who  was  no 
great  linguist,  found  the  language  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  so  that  he  was  altoge- 
ther unable  to  discourse  with  them ;  but 
what  with  Hanziro's  imperfect  interpreta- 
tions, and  what  with  signs  and  gestures, 
be  succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  minds 
certain  crude  notions  of  the  doctrines  he 
had  come  to  expound  among  them.  The 
country  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms,  and  the  kinglets  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical 
emperor.  One  of  their  majesties  took  a 
fismcy  to  the  Jesuit  missionary,  and  allow- 
ed him  to  baptize  all  the  converts  he  could 
make  within  his  jurisd iction.  The  Emper- 
or, however,  ordered  him  to  discontinue 
bis  proselyting  practices,  when  he  imme- 
diately departed  for  Firando,  another 
kingdom,  where  he  proceeded,  without 
asking  permission  of  the  authorities,  to 
make  all  the  proselytes  he  could.  Certain 
presents  skillfully  offered  to  the  higher 
officials,  by  way  of  bribes,  proved  of  great 
service.  Xavier  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  people,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  phylacteries  and  costly  arti- 
cles of  dress.  The  monk's  cowl  frightened 
many  whom  fine  linen  would  have  brought 
oyer  to  the  faith.  He  accordingly  changed 
his  style  of  dress,  and  made  a  very  im- 
TOsing  appearance ;  by  which  stratagem 
Xavier,  like  many  people  at  the  present 
day  in  Europe,  obtained  credit  for  being  a 
very  respectable  and  honest  kind  of  a 
man. 

From  Firando,  Xavier  proceeded  to  the 
next-door  kingdom  of  Amangusium.  He 
had  now  picked  up  a  little  Japanese,  and 
made  several  converts,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  missionary  enterprises.  Hold- 
ing forth  one  day  publicly  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  fellow  in  the 
crowd  spat  in  his  &ce,  calling  him  by  some 
opprobrious  epithet.  Xavier  quietly  wiped 
his^  face,  and  resumed  his  exhortation. 
This  meek  endurance  of  injury  induced 


one  of  the  bystanders  to  declare  that  a  re- 
ligion which  led  a  man  so  to  forgive  his 
enemies  must  be  a  true  religion.  Shortly 
after,  this  man  was  baptized,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  zealous  native  missionaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  others, 
induced  by  his  example,  left  their  bonzes,* 
and  their  temples,  and  their  monster- 
worship,  in  order  to  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross. 

But  the  more  Xavier  and  his  compan- 
ions preached,  the  more  the  Emperor 
swore  at  their  proceedings,  and  threatened 
to  rip  them  up,  if  they  would  not  perform 
that  singular  experiment  upon  themselves. 
They  received  peremptory  orders  to  dis- 
continue their  proselytizing  proceedings, 
and  to  repair  to  a  certain  indicated  local- 
ity, there  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  of- 
fended Mikado.  Expulsion  from  the  coun- 
try— perhaps  a  martyr's  death,  was  appa- 
rently to  be  the  next  step  in  their  history. 
Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
their  reception.  The  temples,  which  are 
frequently  used  as  places  of  entertainment, 
or  of  hospitality,  were  closed  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  no  one  dared  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Emperor  and  his  high 
officers  by  affi^rdin^  them  any  aid  or  as- 
sistance. In  this  difficulty  the  municipal 
governor  ordered  them  to  occupy  the 
apartments  of  a  deserted  building,  which 
had  long  been  regarded  by  the  supersti- 
tious as  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  Fearful 
sounds  had  been  heard  in  it ;  flaming  eyes 
had  been  seen  in  it ;  for  years  nobody  had 

*  These  bonzes  or  native  priests  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  mere  stnpid  clowns — ^the  fools  of  their 
families — and  altogether  incapable  of  gaining  the 
respect  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  not  stnpid 
were  cruel  ana  diesolute,  and  not  only  sacrificed 
human  Tictims  (persons  whom  they  wanted  to  eet 
oat  of  the  way)  to  their  idols,  but  robbed,  plunder- 
ed, and  murdered  wherever  they  took  a  fancy  to 
do  so.  They  were  the  Dick  Turpins  and  the  pro- 
fessional smugglers  and  pirates  of  their  districts. 
Sometimes  they  made  up  a  party  and  simulta- 
neously attacked  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  takine 
away  all  they  possessed,  murdering  all  who  offered 
any  resistance,  and  setting  their  dwellings  in 
flames.  The  Emperor  Nobimaoga,  however,  some- 
times paid  them  off  in  their  own  coin,  and  burned 
out  the  priests,  or  put  them  to  death,  generally 
very  artistically.  The  kindness  and  charity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  their  poor  converts 
formed  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  iniquities  of  the 
bonzes,  and  induced  many  to  believe  those  who 
bad  traveled  over  stormy  seas  in  order  to  save 
their  souls,  and  to  forsake  those  *'  servants  of  the 
altar''  who  oppressed,  eheated,  and  plundered 
them. 
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dared  to  enter  it,  for  those  who  had  last 
done  80  had  mshed  from  it  with  their 
clothes  torn,  and  themselves  possessed  hy 
the  wicked  one.     Those  who  saw  the 
Christians  enter  it  were  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  what  they  would  have  to  expe- 
rience in  it ;  and  the  converted  Japanese 
related    to  Xavier  and    his  Portuguese 
brethren,  with  bated  breath,  the  fearful 
history   of   that  haunted  building.     He, 
however,  had  not  been  trained  in  the  or- 
der of  Loyola  to  be  frightened  by  tales  of 
witches  and  hobgoblins — not  to  know  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
weak  to  confirm  and  consolidate  his  own 
influence  upon  them.    To  the  unutterable 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  the  persecuted 
Christians  were  not  only  unharmed  by  the 
evil  spirits,  but  the  evil  spirits  themselves 
(probably  mere  mechanical  arrangements 
in  the  building)  had  been  driven  from  their 
stronghold  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Many 
and  anxious  were  the  inquiries  made  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  by  those  who  had 
feared  to  see  them  after  their  interview 
with  the  raaliffnant  fiends  of  that  hitherto 
deserted  and  horrible  building,  and  great 
was  their  astonishment  to  hear  that  those 
fiends  had  fled  in  dismay  from  the  presence 
of  the  cross.    The  persecuted  Christians 
were  thenceforth  invested,  in  their  imagi- 
nations, with  a  supernatural  influence  over 
the  Evil  One ;  an  influence  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
Godhead  they  worshiped.    The  sick  and 
the  maimed  were  brought  to  them,  that 
the  potent  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
impressed  upon  them.    Many  then  and 
there  renounced  the  worship  of  their  hi- 
deous images,  and  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  despised  Christians.    Crosses, 
in  imitation  of  those  round  the  necks  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  made  by  hundreds,  and 
brought  to  Xavier  for  consecration,  in 
order  that  every  dwelling  and  the  room 
of  every  dwelling  might  possess  that  won- 
drous talisman  against  tne  noxious  influ- 
ence of  demons.    The  Emperor,  when  he 
heard  of  the  strange  powers  of  the  Christ- 
ians, feared  to  inflict  upon  them  the  pun- 
ishment he  had  reserved  for  them,  and 
resolved  to  hear  from  their  own  mouths 
by  what    power   they  had   done    those 
things.    Summoned  to  his  presence,  they 
boldly  declared  that  the  cross,  and  the 
cross  alone — the  symbol  of  their  divine 
religion — ^possessea  the  power  of  laying 
evil  spirits,  of  curing  diseases,  of  raising 
the  dead,  and  of  saving  those  who  were 


baptized  into  the  Catholic  Church  from 
eternal  torments.  Thev  explained  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  with 
which  its  Founder  had  invested  his  apos- 
tolic descendants.  Trembling,  if  not  be- 
lieving, the  affrighted  Emperor,  "  almost 
Eersuaded  to  be  a  Christian,"  withdrew 
is  prohibition,  and  allowed  them,  under 
stipulated  restrictions,  to  preach  and  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  and  the 
tenets  of  their  Church.  Wherever  they 
went,  multitudes  listened  to  their  exhort- 
ations; and  while  the  bonzes  trembled 
for  their  temples  and  their  uncouth 
idols,  "  with  seven  faces  in  their  stomachs 
and  seven  arms  on  each  shoulder,"  the 
converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  multi- 
plied, and  the  Jesuit  missionanes  ^^  turn- 
ed the  world  upside  down." 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  higher 
functionaries  of  State,  Xavier  craftily 
availed  himself  of  such  means  as  he 
thought  best  calculated  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  not  only  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  but  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  In  him  his  friends  had  a  pro- 
tector eaual  to  every  emergency,  a  patron 
endowed  with  power  and  dominion  over 
men  by  direct  communication  with  God 
the  Father  and  Mary  the  Mother  ot 
Christ.  Those  who  drew  toward  him  in 
the  bonds  of  a  fcdthful  allegiance  would 
be  supported  against  their  enemies,  how- 
ever numerous  and  powerful  their  ene- 
mies might  be.  No  wonder  that  the  first 
fruits  of  this  proselytizing  diplomacy 
among  a  people  weary  of  their  stupia 
bonzes  and  their  scarecrow  idols,  among 
jealous  princelings,  anxious  to  stand  weu 
with  so  potent  a  patron  as  the  Pope,  was 
the  solemn  reception,  by  baptism,  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Mancio 
Ita,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  a  functionary 
of  high  position  at  Court,  and  a  man  who 
exercised  extensive  influence  not  only  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
their  kings. 

The  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
daily  increased  in  number,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Japan  was  to  become  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Romanism.  With  a  zeal 
pecuhar  to  proselytes,  the  converted  Japa- 
nese preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  only  doctrine  and  the  onlv  tenets 
whereby  eternal  salvation  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  bonzes  and  many  of  the  old 
faith  would  gladly  have  inaugurated  a 
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St.  Bartholomew's  feast  for  the  special 
annihilation  of  the  destroyers  of  their 
craft;  but  the  Cross-worshipers  were  so 
numerous,  and  their  influence  so  exten- 
sive, that  the  murmurings  and  the  malice 
of  the  priests  of  Dajbotn  were  alike  dis- 
regarded. In  vain  did  they  invite  the 
people  to  renew  their  worship  of  Han  and 
JDevaes,  of  Amida  and  Xaca,  of  Dajboth 
and  Canon  and  the  Sacred  Monkeys ;  in 
vain  did  they  urge  them  to  make  their 
oblations  to    the  idol   monsters  in  the 

forgeous  temple  of  a  thousand  images. 
Vhat  were  these  twelve-armed,  double- 
headed,  triple-bellied,  hundred-eyed  mon- 
strosities of  wood  and  stone,  black  with 
the  smoke  of  ages  of  incense,  compared 
with  that  God-Man  who  healed  the  maim- 
ed and  cured  the  diseased,  and  received 
into  eternal  salvation  the  souls  of  those 
who  believed  in  Him  and  the  Pope  ? 

The  indefatigable  and  crafty  Xavier, 
however,  had  other  work  on  hand  in 
those  distant  lands,  and,  in  1551,  with- 
drew from  Japan,  in  order  to  raise  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  in  China.  He  died 
in  1552  ;  but  his  policy  of  propagandism 
was  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  and  by 
them  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust.  Gre- 
gory XIII.  duly  encouraged  the  prosely- 
tizing zeal  of  his  missionaries  in  Japan, 
and  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  lay 
his  sacred  hands  in  benediction  on  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  Japanese  converts. 
Anxious  to  satisfy  the  pious  longings  of 
such  a  loving  &ther,  the  Christian  kings 
of  Japan  resolved  on  sending  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  The  members  of  this  mission 
were  selected  from  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  Japanese  families,  and  in 
personal  appearance  must,  according  to 
an  old  Dutch  engraving,  have  borne  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ambassadors 
w^ho,  in  the  year  1862,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  later,  have  been  sent  on  a 
mission  of  commercial  diplomacy  to  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe. 

In  1582  the  embassy  left  Japan,  Man- 
do  Ita,  the  late  Emperor^s  nephew,  was 
the  ambassador-incnief.  Gregory  had 
taken  all  necessary  measures  for  receiv- 
ing them  with  a  magnificence  which 
should  confirm  the  most  glowing  descrip- 
tions that  had  ever  been  pictured  to  them 
by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  his  emissa- 
ries. As  they  approached  the  territory 
of  the  Holy  City,  they  were  saluted  with 
such  a  volley  as  made  them  at  first  trem- 
ble in  their  sandals.    Equipages,  magnifi- 


cently caparisoned,  awaited  their  arrival, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope,  surrounded  by  cardinals  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Cotholio  Jhierarchy,  arrayed  in  their  gor- 
geous canonicals,  all  mitred  and  embroi- 
dered, received  the  embassy  in  solemn 
pomp.      Thereunto    instructed,    on    ap- 

Eroaching  his  Holiness,  the  ambassadors 
nelt  to  kiss  his  savory  feet.  They  then 
presented  their  credentials,  which  consist- 
ed of  letters  addressed,  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, by  three  Kings  of  Japan  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  letter  of  Franciscus, 
King  of  Bungo,  was  first  opened,  and 
read;  it  was  addressed  to  "The  Great 
and  Most  Holy  Father,  most  religiously 
worshiped,  the  Representative  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  on  Earth,"  and  was  sign- 
ed "  Franciscus,  King  of  Bungo,  bowed 
to  the  Dust  under  the  most  Sacred  Feet 
of  your  Salvation  conferring  Eminence." 
The  inscription  on  the  letter  of  King  Pro- 
tasius of  Arima  was:  "See  that  this  letter 
be  handed  to  that  Great  and  Holy  Lord, 
God's  Vicegerent  on  Earth,  whom  I  re- 
ligiousW  adore."  This  epistle  was  sign- 
ed :  "  Protasius,  bowed  to  the  Dust  un- 
der the  sandals  of  your  Holiness."  The 
superscription  of  the  letter  of  Barthole- 
meus.  King  of  Omura,  was  :  "  Praying 
with  my  Hands  raised  to  Heaven,  I  de- 
dicate this  to  the  Most  Holy  Lord  the 
Pope,  God's  Vicegerent ;"  and,  according 
to  the  signature,  this  King  Bartholemeus 
also  was  "  Bowed  to  the  Dust  under  the 
Most  Holy  Feet  of  the  Pope  of  Rome." 
!  These  letters  were  read  ;  whereupon  Gre- 
gory expressed  his  gratification  at  receiv- 
ing these  proofs  of  afiection  from  his  be- 
loved sons,  the  Kings  of  Japan,  and  prom- 
ised that  all  the  virtues  of  his  infallibility 
should  be  exercised  in  their  behalf.  In 
their  turn,  the  ambassadors  expressed  to 
his  Holiness  their  gratification  at  having 
been  selected  to  approach  and  kiss  his 
most  holy  feet  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  of 
Japan  and  their  Christian  subjects,  and 
their  desire  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  their  determination  to  exert  their 
utmost  powers  to  bring  those  who  were 
still  worshipers  of  idols  to  acknowledge 
his  Holiness  as  the  Vicegerent  of  the  only 
true  God.  Gregory  then  conferred  on 
the  ambassadors  his  paternal  benediction, 
promised  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  monasteries  in  Japan  with 
an  annual  allowance  from  the  I^apal  ex- 
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chequer,  and  to  send  out  a  liberal  supply 
of  church  ornaments  for  the  use  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  the  native 
priests.  This  act  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  drama  took  place  in  1584.  In 
the  spring  of  1685  Gregory  died.  Sixtus 
v.,  however,  indorsed  the  engagements 
of  his  predecessor,  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  received  the  Japanese  ambassadors, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  them  his  vale- 
dictory blessing.  They  again  kissed  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  received  from 
his  hands  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  as 
well  as  portions  of  sundry  valuable  relics, 
a  hair  of  St.  Peter's  beard,  and  a  piece 
of  the  nail  of  St.  John's  right  thumb.  In 
order  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  these  pre- 
cious morsels,  the  Pope  ordered  certain 
miracles  to  be  performed  by  means  of 
their  agency.  Tears  of  joy  were  made  to 
flow  from  the  eyes  of  certain  pictured 
saints,  whose  canvas  hearts  were  glad- 
dened when  the  priests  eulogized  the 
seal  of  the  Christians  in  Japan ;  and  the 
embassy  departed,  dazzled  by  tbe  enful- 
gency  of  his  Holiness,  invigorated  by  his 
blessing,  and  by  far  more  Popish  than 
the  Pope  himself.  On  their  return  to 
Japan  in  1590,  the  baptized  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  that  country  numbered  nearly 
half  a  million,  churches  and  monasteries 
were  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  processsions  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  church  to  church,  were  ordin- 
ary events,  miracles  were  occasionally  per- 
formed, and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  which  she  knows 
Bo  well  how  to  practice  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  uninitiated,  were  display- 
ed to  the  astonished  gaze  of  zealots, 
as  the  paraphernalia  of  Robin  are  dis- 
played, at  a  certain  distance,  to  the 
no  less  astonished  gaze  of  his  visitors  at 
the  Egyptian  HalL  But  while  the  am- 
bassadors were  traversing  the  ocean,  and 
being  blessed  in  Rome  and  fdted  in  Spain 
— while,  during  those  seven  years,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  apparently  strength- 
ening its  foundations  and  enlarging  its 
field  of  operations  in  Japan,  and  convert- 
ing to  its  formalities  and  rituals  and  sa- 
orameqts  the  worshipers  of  the  hideous 
idols,*  which  even  to  this  day  crowd  the 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  moet  frightful  of  these 
hcAtheii  monstrosities  ]8  the  idol  in  the  Devirs 
Temple  at  Osaeca.  This  is  a  stone  repreeeotation 
of  the  Devil,  and  its  fcnlptors  seem  to  liave 
worked  It  oat  on  the  principle  of  firiDg  the  Devil 
Midi    ofigiimwL    fie  has  a  boar%  head  and 


temples  of  that  singular  race  of  humanity, 
the  Japanese — a  persecution  more  un- 
sparing than  that  which  marked  the  reign 
of  our  infamous  Queen  Mary,  a  martyrdom 
more  cruel  than  that  foul  massacre  which 
has  rendered  the  memory  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Catherine  of  Medici  for  ever  execra* 
ble,  was  hastening  to  its  consummation 
for  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 

The  fame  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  the  English  and  Portuguese  toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  excited 
the  cupidity  and  roused  the  emulation  of 
the  Dutch.  In  1586  their  ships  had  been 
arrested  by  the  King  of  Spam,  and  this 
short-sighted  policy  of  their  inveterate  foe 
induced  them  to  undertake  longer  voy- 
ages, whither  it  was  not  probable  his 
ships  would  follow  them.  On  reaching 
the  island  of  Java,  the  Dutch  found  that  a 
colony  of  Portuguese  had  already  effected 
a  settlement  upon  it.  They  landed,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  induced  the  native  chief,  by 
means  of  valuable  bribes,  to  forbid  their 
traffic  with  the  inhabitants,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  withdraw.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  succeeded  in  ousting  the  Por- 
tuguese from  that  "  garden  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,"  and  by  means  of  a  policy  of 
^^  diamond  cut  diamond,"  in  establishing  a 
Dutch  factory  or  trading  company  upon 
it. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the 
Dutch  in  their  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  was  but  a  spur  to  fur- 
ther progress.  The  passage  from  Java  to 
Japan  was  a  short  one  compared  with 
many  a  one  they  had  already  made  ;  and 
as  the  Portuguese  had  been  able  to  effect 
a  settlement  in  that  country,  it  seemed  by 
no  means  an  impracticable  thing  for  them 
to  follow  their  example.  They  had, 
morever,  a  grudge  against  them,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  find  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition in  which  they  might  be  able  to  an- 
noy and  to  harass  them.    So,  fitting  out  a 


tasks;  a  magnificent  crown  of  gold  coyers  his 
ears ;  from  his  shoulders  branch  fonr  arms  and 
hands,  one  of  which  holds  a  gold  riog,  a  second  a 
gold  staff  or  scepter,  a  third  a  gold  lily,  aod  a 
fourth  a  gold  serpent  spiitiog  gold  fire.  Ronnd 
his  neck,  reaching  below  his  waist,  is  a  stone  vail, 
set  with  precious  stones.  He  is  standing  on  a  se- 
eond  de?il.  in  a  lying  posture,  who  does  not  at  all 
teem  to  relish  the  oppression  nnder  which  he  suf- 
fers. Coatly— occasionally  human — sacrifices  are 
made  to  these  idols ;  for  the  oostlter  the  sacrifice 
tbe  less  harm  the  devil  inflicts  npon  the  aacrificer, 
and  those  for  whom  he  inteieodaa. 
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few  merchantmen  at  Java,  thej  set  sail  on 
their  mission  of  love  and  discovery.  They 
arrived  in  due  coarse  off  the  coast  of  Ja- 
pan ;  hat  their  rivals  had  anticipated  their 
appearance,  and  had  already  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese  against  them — 
representing  them  as  a  set  of  pirates  and 
murderers,  as  despisers  of  religion,  and 
tramplers  on  the  cross.  They  mnded  in 
small  boats,  and  immediately  prepared  for 
making  an  exploring  expedition.  They 
had  advanced,  however,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  mice  in  a 
trap.  Resistance  would  have  been  use- 
less, for  twelve  Japanese  picked  out  their 
one  Dutchman,  and  the  whole  crew  were 
ordered  to  accompany  them — they  knew 
not  whither.  After  some  entreaty,  they 
were  allowed  to  send  a  letter  off  to  their 
ships,  in  order  to  apprise  their  com- 
panions of  their  fate.  After  a  forced 
journey  on  foot  of  some  days  they  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  judge,  or  governor.  In 
the  courts  in  front  of  this  official  residence 
where  half  a  dozen  strong  poles,  with 
cross-beams  and  ropes  swinging  from  the 
ends — a  species  of  machinery  which  un- 
pleasantly reminded  them  of  a  gallows. 
The  prospect  was  by  no  means  cheering, 
and  their  jailers  were  by  no  means  kind. 
The  governor,  attended  by  his  officials, 
formsSy  interrogated  them  as  to  their  ob- 
ject in  visiting  Japan ;  and  finding  them 
innocent  of  the  iniquitous  intentions  laid 
to  their  charge  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  vessels, 
which,  they  untruthfully  alleged,  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  safety 
in  the  roadsteads  of  Japan.  The  Gover- 
nor also  made  several  inquiries  respecting 
the  Dutch  nation — its  government,  laws, 
and  religion,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
Dutch  settlement  in  Java,  and  the  man- 
ners, laws,  and  government  of  the  Javan- 
ese. In  their  answers  they  carefully  en- 
deavored to  convey  a  favorable  impres- 
sion respecting  the  Dutch  nation,  and  to 
drive  into  the  Japanese  mind  the  sharp 
end  of  the  wedge  of  hatred  toward  their 
Portuguese  rivals  and  calumniators.  This 
object  effected,  they  returned  to  their  ves- 
sels, and  again  set  sail  for  Java.  Having 
reported  progress,  notwithstanding  they 
haii  been  officially  warned  never  to  set 
foot  on  Japanese  territory  again,  measures 
were  deliberated  upon  wiwi  the  view  of 
prosecuting  a  second  voyage  to  Japan, 
and,  if  possible,  of  laying  the  ax  of  ven- 


geance at  the  root  of  Portuguese  infln- 
ence  in  that  island.  With  a  boldness 
verging  on  temerity,  the  Dutch  again 
steered  their  vessels  into  the  roadsteads  of 
Japan ;  and  with  a  jealousy  allied  to  mal- 
ice, they  endeavored  to  undermine  the 
whole  superstructure  of  rituals  and  for- 
malities, of  ceremonies  and  superstitions, 
which  had  been  raised  in  that  isolated 
country  by  the  zeal  and  craft  and  ambi- 
tion of  Aavier  and  his  Jesuit  confeder- 
ates. The  Portuguese  had  but  given  too 
many  causes  of  suspicion  of  their  being 
impatient  under  the  restrictions  by  which 
their  proselytizing  practices  were  tolerat- 
ed in  some  districts  and  absolutely  pro- 
hibited in  others.  The  native  priests 
serving  in  the  temples  of  their  thousand 
monstrosities,  regarded  them  merely  as 
subverters  of  what  had  hitherto  been  their 
monopoly  of  superstition ;  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  excite  and  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  their  victims  a  deep-seated  and 
bitter  hatred  toward  the  priests  and  the 
worshipers  of  the  Cross.  Persecution 
is  the  policy  only  of  the  majority;  and 
however  fervently  the  minority  may  de- 
sire to  persecute  their  more  numerous  ad- 
versaries, in  this  case  the  persecuted  were 
too  worldly  wise  when  smitten  on  the  one 
cheek  not  to  turn  the  other  also.  With 
apparent  meekness  and  forbearance,  with 
a  show  of  charity  and  generosity,  they 
"  when  they  were  reviled,  reviled  not 
again,''  and  ^^  went  about  healing  diseases 
and  doing  good"  to  all  who  would  listen 
to  their  exhortations  and  kneel  at  the 
lifting  up  of  the  host.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  rase  the  altars  of  Moloch, 
and  to  convert  by  the  thumbscrew,  the 
inquisition,  and  the  stake.  But  to  their 
eyes  a  cloud  had  risen  in  the  west,  which 
though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  was 
floating  over  toward  that  heathen  island, 
gathering  strength  in  its  progress,  and 
charged  with  the  blessing  and  the  curses 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  liberally  in 
flicts  upon  its  faithful  followers  and  its  re- 
calcitrant  foes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  required 
great  tact  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
litic Xavier  to  obtain  even  toleration  for 
himself  and  his  companions  on  Japanese 
territory.  He  was  doubtless  well  ex- 
perienced in  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
French  adage,  "  Ce  ne  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  couteJ*^  With  a  boldness  which  [ler- 
haps  only  his  own  Order  would  attempt 
to  justify  on  that   essentially  Jesuitical 
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principle,  ^Sipossis  suaviter^  si  non  quo* 
cunque  modo^^*  he  lengthened  the  cords 
and  strengthened  the  stakes  of  that 
Charch  for  which  he  had  merely  asked 
saffioient  space  on  which  to  raise  an  altar. 
His  successors,  impatient  of  mere  tolera- 
tion, had  raised  a  wall  about  that  altar, 
and  converted  the  tent  into  a  gorgeous 
temple ;  but  neither  blessings  nor  curses 
could  avert  the  fate  reserved  as  a  chas- 
tisement for  their  abuse  of  toleration ; 
"  the  mercy  they  to  others  showed,"  was 
not  to  return  unto  them  void  ;  for  "jeal- 
ousy is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire  which  hath  a 
most  vehement  flame.'' 

While  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  were 
pledging  obedience  and  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Father  at  Rome,  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  in  Japan  seem  to  have  been 
visited  by  a  fit  of  that  madness  which  is 
the  charade  tistic  of  those  whom  the  gods 
are  said  first  to  madden  and  then  to  de- 
stroy. With  a  treachery  deserving  the 
severest  reprehension — with  an  audacity 
incomprehensible  to  all  in  whom  the  sense 
of  honor  and  honesty  has  not  been  extin- 
guished by  the  obliterating  influence  of 
craft,  subtlety,  and  duplicity,  they  wrote 
to  Portugal  and  Rome,  giving  a  glowing 
story  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  Japan,  avemng  that  several  kings  had 
already  been  baptized,  and  that  several 
others,  together  with  numerous  influen- 
tial personages,  were  eagerly  awaiting 
the  hour  when  they  could  with  safety  re- 
nounce the  errors  of  heathendom  and  find 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  great  obstacle  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  conversion  of  the  nation 
to  Christianity  was  the  Emperor  Daisus- 
am  a,  a  hateful  tyrant,  whose  fall  would 
be  the  signal  of  one  widespread  over- 
throw of  the  heathen  temples,  and  of  the 
establishment  throughout  the  island  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  niith  and  ceremonies. 
In  order  to  attain  this  great  object,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary,  they  wrote, 
to  send  over  eight  well-armed  men-of-war, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  force  to  over- 
awe the  Emperor,  who  might  then  be  got 
rid  of  by  many  other  means  than  that  of 
hanging.  Letters  of  this  tenor,  written 
by  the  Portuguese,  were  intercepted  by 
the  Dutch  ;  and  by  them  the  intention  of 
the  viper  to  strike  its  fangs  into  the  bo- 
som which  had  warmed  it  into  life,  was 
promptly  and  exultingly  revealed. 

The  indignation  of  the  Emperor  on 


discovering  this  unpardonable  treachery 
knew  no  bounds ;  but  the  hawk  does  not 
pounce  upon  his  prey  before  he  has  poised 
nimself  to  his  mark.  Almost  throughont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
this  crime  aroused  but  one  feeling  of  hor- 
ror and  disgust ;  and  even  the  Christian 
kinss,  if  they  did  not  condemn,  gave 
evident  testimony  that  they  could  not  ap- 
prove. The  King  of  Ximo,  however,  was 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Daisusama,  a  trou- 
blesome customer  whom  he  thought  it 
discreet  to  render  powerless  before  he  be- 
gan his  fearful  work  of  uprooting  Christ- 
ianity, and  of  exterminating  the  Christ- 
ians. By  a  sort  of  coup  de  main  he 
drew  out  the  thorn,  and  then  the  work 
began. 

According  to  a  Duteh  proverb,  **  He 
who  wishes  to  beat  a  dog  can  easily  find 
a  stick ;"  and  Daisusama  soon  found  one 
with  which  to  chastise  "  those  dogs  of 
Christians."  In  1596,  for  some  offense 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded 
— thus  probably  for  no  offense  at  all — he 
ordered  the  crucifixion  of  eight  Roman 
Catholics.  Shortly  after  they  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  they  were  pierced  in  the 
side,  in  order  that  their  death  might  re- 
semble that  of  their  Divine  Master.  They 
seem  to  have  met  their  fate  with  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  fortitude  of  a 
saint.  According  to  a  Romish  legend, 
however,  the  trickerv  of  priestcraft  was 
not  absent  from  the  neld  of  martyrdom. 
A  man  afflicted  with  leprosy  was  laid  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  crosses  while  the 
body  of  the  martyred  priest  was  still 
stretched  upon  it,  and  was  healed  of  his 
leprosy.  Cloven  tongues,  like  unto  fire, 
were  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost;  a  white  cross  stained  with 
blood  rose  on  the  horizon,  and  then  dis- 
appeared in  a  cloud  ;  while  minor  mira- 
cles innumerable,  such  as  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  present  day  in  the  dioceses 
of  French  bishops  and  archbishops,  took 
place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  field  of  martyrdom. 

During  several  years  Daisusama  con- 
tinued his  persecution  of  the  Christians 
with  the  ardor  of  a  Bonner  and  the  zeal 
of  an  inquisitor.  Nothing  was  too  trivial 
to  supply  him  with  a  re;ison  for  torturing 
and  martyring  the  disciples  of  the  Cross. 
The  bonzes  acted  as  spies  upon  all  their 
doings  and  sayings,  and  zealously  report- 
ed all — and  far  more  than  all — they  heard 
and  saw  to  their  Daniel  who  had  come  to 
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judgment.  The  Christians  were  com- 
pelled to  act  with  caution ;  to  hold  secret 
services  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  God  would  soften  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  to  await  in  patience 
the  advent  of  a  better  day. 

Like  France,  Japan  had  always  been 
subject  to  chronic  revelations,  and  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer  an  insurrection  of 
a  widespread  and  fearful  character  broke 
out  in  Japan.  Whether  it  was  caused  by 
politicians  or  by  priests,  by  the  people  or 
by  the  nobles,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
inquire.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know  that  it  did  occur,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror called  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
use  their  influence  in  suppressing  it. 
They  knew,  however,  the  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and 
had  but  too  much  experience  of  his  apti- 
tude to  pervert  their  doings  into  an  ex- 
cuse for  persecution.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten the  history  of  their  intercepted 
letters,  and  were  anxious  to  efface  from 
the  minds  of  their  persecutors  every  sus- 
picion to  which  that  history  had  given 
rise.  In  vain  the  Emperor  promised 
them  his  protection  and  favor  if  they 
obeyed,  and  threatened  them  with  his 
wrath  and  with  extermination  if  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  commands. 
They  averred  that  to  them  temporal  con- 
cerns were  of  no  importance ;  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  political  strife  ;  that 
they  were  not  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  that 
the  only  weapons  they  wielded  were  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  only  armor 
was  the  helmet  of  salvation ;  that  they 
warred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  the  Devil  and  all  his  works ;  that 
they  were  prepared  to  suffer,  if  needs  be, 
for  their  Master  and  their  cause,  but  not 
to  take  any  part  in  political  strife  or  in 
party  contentions. 

This  answer  simply  enraged  the  Em- 
peror; he  swore,  he  cursed,  he  threat- 
ened. With  marked  energy  and  ability, 
however,  he  applied  himself  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  and  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  massacres,  he  tri- 
umphed over  his  foes. 

^  But  the  feast  of  victory  was  not  sufli- 
cient  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  or  to  slake  his 
thirst  for  blood ;  it  was  at  the  banquet  of 
revenge  that  this  sanguinary  glutton  pur- 
posed to  imbibe  long  draughts  of  his  fa- 
vorite nectar,  and  to  satiate  his  appetite 
to  the  music  of  the  groans  of  martyrs, 


the  sighs  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  sob- 
bings of  the  bereaved. 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  1618, 
twelve  Christians  Tamong  whom  were 
women  and  children)  were  condemned  by 
this  monster  to  be  burned,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Their  martyrdom  took  place 
in  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  town  of  Arima.  Notwithstanding  the 
confession  of  Christianity  entailed  the 
punishment  of  death,  about  twenty  thou- 
sand Christians  accompanied  the  martyrs 
to  the  stake,  chanting  their  litanies  and 
counting  their  beads.  Just  as  the  execu- 
tioners were  preparing  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  one  of  the  martyra  freed  himself  from 
the  pillar  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and 
climbed  to  the  top,  whence  he  addressed 
the  multitude.  "Brethren,"  he  said, 
"  this  day  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  is 
manifested  in  us ;  these  flames  can  only 
destroy  the  body ;  our  souls,  rising  from 
their  ashes,  will  be  preserved  from  eter- 
nal fire,  in  immortal  life.  Brethren,  be 
steadfast  in  this  faith,  and  remember  that 
life  and  property  are  less  than  God."  He 
then  returned  to  the  pillar,  and  the  flames 
rose  up  round  "  the  glorious  company  of 
martyrs,"  who,  with  a  refinement  of  cru- 
elty, were  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  stake  that  they  were  slowly  roasted 
rather  than  burned. 

The  Emperor  Daisusama  died  in  1616, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Conbo- 
sama,  who  inherited  his  father's  cruel 
disposition  and  hatred  to  the  Christians. 
With  him  began  a  new  era  of  martyr- 
dom. Whether  he  offered  rewards  for 
those  who  invented  a  new  species  of  tor- 
ture is  not  recorded ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  extermi- 
nating the  Christians  showed  a  surprising- 
ly inventive  faculty  in  preparing  their 
torments.  They  were  bound  to  wild 
horses,  and  carried  off*  into  the  woods  by 
the  kicking  and  plunging  brutes;  they 
were  lowered  into  wells  with  their  heads 
downward,  and  then  hauled  up  again  to 
be  scalped ;  they  were  laid  on  planks,  and 
deliberately  sawn  asunder;  their  hands 
and  feet  were  put  in  the  stocks,  while  a 
torturer  ran  pointed  instruments  under 
their  toe-nails  and  finger-nails ;  their  insteps 
and  wrists  were  bored  with  gimlets,  and 
then  nailed  to  heavy  beams ;  they  were 
scourged  and  then  washed  with  acids,  and 
when  recovered  were  scourged  and  wash- 
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ed  again ;  tbey  were  dragged  over  rongh 
roads  by  cords  boand  to  their  feet ;  thev 
were  forced  naked  into  vessels  filled  with 
venomous  vipers  or  ravenous  rats ;  they 
were  fumigated  in  open-bottomed  huts 
placed  over  sulphurous  springs,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  suffocation  they  were  taken 
out  into  the  fresh  air  to  recover,  when 
they  were  fumigated  again ;  they  were 
nailed  up  in  narrow  rooms  to  die  of  star- 
vation ;  their  fingers  and  toes  were  pinch- 
ed off  joint  by  joint  with  pincers ;  gashes 
were  cut  in  their  heads,  and  then  they 
were  hung  by  their  ankles  to  a  beam; 
slow  fires  were  kindled  under  them,  or 
they  were  made  to  stand  with  their  bare 
feet  on  red-hot  irons ;  they  were  covered 
with  inflammatory  materials,  which,  when 
ignited,  smouldered  like  cotton,  slowly 
burning  the  flesh  from  the  bones;  they 
were  rolled  down  steep  declivities  in 
casks  stuck  full  of  sharp  nails ;  they  were 
hacked,  maimed,  racked,  and  crucified ; 
whilst  for  the  women  was  reserved  a 
nameless  torture,  so  horrible  and  so  re- 
volting that  it  was  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  all  the  other  tortures  combin- 
ed. At  the  foot  of  Mount  Sitkock  is  a 
stream  of  water  fed  by  a  sulphurous 
spring ;  these  waters  are  said  to  be  boiling 
hot,  and  into  that  stream  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  were  dri- 
ven, or  they  were  made  "to  walk  the 
plank,"  and  to  perish  in  the  sulphurous 
gulf  beneath  them.  Quantum  religio 
potuit  stiodere  malorum  I 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The 
persecution  ceased  not  until  every  one  of 
the  half-million  Christians  was  extermi- 
nated, or  had  gone  over  to  the  worship  of 
one  of  the  numerous  idols  which  still 
swarm  in  the  temples  of  Japan.*  Conbo- 
sama  and  his  successors,  moreover,  refused 
any  foreigner  ever  to  set  foot  in  the  coun- 
try again.  The  Dutch,  however,  perhaps 
as  a  reward  for  having  intercepted  the 
Portuguese  letters,  were  permitted,  under 
very  severe  restrictions,  to  establish  a 
Dutch  factory  at  Decima,  a  small  island 


*  A  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Nombo  is  the 
isUnd  of  Amaska,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Japanese  Christians,  after  an  heroic  resistanee, 
sought  a  refuge  from  their  oppressors.  It  seems 
that  they  were  completely  nhut  up  iu  this  island, 
and  eventually  perished  by  famine-^ the  only 
alternatire  left  them  between  abjuring  their  faith 
a&d  tabmlBBion  to  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their 
eo^igionists. 


in  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,*  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  coun- 
try is  now  partially  opened  to  foreign 
traders,  evidently  much  against  the  wish- 
es of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  That 
hatred  of  strangers  and  Christianity  Is 
still  intense  among  the  Japanese,  is  suffi- 
ciently  proved  by  the  letters  of  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  study- 
ing their  character  and  idiosyncrasies.f 
They  have  evinced  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion a  suspicious  readiness  to  make 
mince-meat  of  foreigners.  Whether  the 
trade  with  Japan  and  its  collateral  advan- 
tages will  ever  be  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  the  expenses  incurred  for  the 
support  of  European  missions  in  that  iso- 
lated region,  is  at  present  an  unsolved 
problem.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  let  us  hope  that  Exeter- 

*  This  fan-shaped  island  is  not  much  larger 
than  Trafalgarequare.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
bristling  chevaux  de  /rise,  so  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  climb  them.  It  is  iuhabited  solely 
by  the  Dutch  residents ;  no  Japanese,  except  the 
tojatea  or  moesmehsj  (the  Japanese  housekeepers, 
etc,)  are  allowed  to  remain  there  during  the  night. 
A  strict  watch  is  kept  all  round  the  island  to  prevent 
smuggliog.  The  Dutch  residents  are  bound  im- 
plicitly  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Japanese 
authorities,  and  are  strictly  prohibited,  among 
other  thiogs,  to  have  a  Bible  or  a  cross  in  their 
possession.  The  city  gate,  however,  is  now  open 
night  and  day,  and  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
city  of  Nagasaki  whenever  they  please.  In  the 
National  Museum  at  the  Hague  there  is  an  admira- 
bly-arranged  model  of  this  island,  which  attrdcts 
great  attention. 

f  A  curious  instance  of  the  obstinate  hatred  ot 
the  Japanese  toward  Christianity  occurred  a  short 
time  ago  at  Nagasaki  The  Dutch  Government 
had,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
seot  over  a  small  steam  machine,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  eogioeers,  D.  Christie  and  Sod,  who 
had,  according  to  custom,  cast  the  name  of  their 
firm  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  machine. 
When  the  Japanese  officials  read  this,  they  sapient- 
ly  concluded  that  the  words  bad  some  reference  to 
Christ  ihe  son  of  David,  and  that  the  machine  was 
intended  to  make  the  Japanese  Christians  by  steam- 
power  !  At  first  they  positively  refused  to  admit 
the  obnoxious  article ;  and  even  when  the  matter 
was  explained,  they  did  not  seem  at  all  at  their 
ease  respecting  it.  The  same  officials  seized  a 
copy  of  Longfellow's  poems,  on  the  plea  that 
Euang€lin4  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, whose  works  it  was  not  permitted  to  in- 
troduce into  Japan  I  All  Bibles  and  religious 
books  on  board  of  vessels  arriving  at  a  Japanese 
port  must  be  put  in  a  case,  called  the  Bible-case, 
which  is  carefully  sealed  up  and  preserved  under 
lock  and  key  by  the  officials,  until  the  ressel  it 
ready  to  leave ;  it  is  then  returned  to  the  captain. 
This  absurd  regulation  is  now,  however,  little  more 
than  a  formality,  as  the  Bible-case  generally  eoa* 
tains  merely  a  few  stones  packed  in  sawdvi^ 
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hall  will  not  rasbly  commit  itself  to  any 
seheme  for  eyangeliziDg  the  Japanese. 
We  most  not  iodisoreetlj  lay  our  saored 
fingers  on  their  idols,  brutish  and  degrad- 
ing as  their  idolatry  may  be.  Let  us  ga- 
ther experience  from  this  instructive  chap- 
ter of  their  history,  and  let  the  better 
part  of  our  religion  be,  like  the  better 
part  of  our  courage  —  discretion.  We 
are  undisguisedly  forcing  ourselves  upon 
them,  and  our  presence  is  as  unwelcome 
to  them  as  is  the  intrusive  presence  of  a 
handsome  professional  diner-out  at  the 
dinner-table  of  a  wealthy  paterfamilias 
blessed  with  beautiful  daughters.  Let  us 
not  force  our  opinions,  our  notions,  and 
our  diversity  of  religious  creeds  upon 
them  too.  If  we  want  their  vegetable 
wax  or  their  silk,  let  us  pay  for  it  honest- 
ly, and  in  such  a  way  as  they  require. 


They  have  done  without  our  wares  so 
long  that  they  do  not  need  them  now, 
excellent  as  our  machinery,  hardware, 
and  caliooes  may  be.  If  the  Pope  thinks 
proper  to  canonize  their  martyrs  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
their  ashes  have  been  spread  to  the 
winds,  let  him  indulge  his  freak.  We 
of  course  know  very  well  what  theU 
means — so  does  the  Kiog  of  Italy.  Pious 
follies  are  excusable  in  senility,  and  rather 
commend  themselves  to  our  pity  than  to 
our  scorn.  But  let  us  take  care  not  to 
supply  the  Japanese  with  the  materials 
for  making  new  martyrs.  Men-of-war  and 
Armstrong  cannon  may  be  powerful  to 
punish,  but  they  can  not  restore  the  life 
taken  by  the  sword  of  a  fanatic  or  by  the 
treachery  of  an  idolater. 


Vrom    the    London    Society    Magailne. 


MY     FIRST     AND     LAST     BALLOON     ASCENT. 
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It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago  that 
some  business  connected  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  kept  me  for  some 
months  in  Vienna. 

As  my  engineering  business  did  not 
employ  me  more  than  an  hour  or  two  a 
day,  I  should  have  soon  found  my  time 
hang  heavy  on  my  hands  even  in  that 
gay  and  motley  city,  had  I  not  by  cbaoce 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  accom- 
plished and  scientific  Mons.  Xavier  Gal- 
lard.  I  met  this  gentleman  first  at  the 
table  d'hote  of  my  hotel,  the  "Kaiser 
Elizabeth,"  and  a  chance  question  or  two 
about  Hungarian  wines  soon  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mons.  Xavier  Gallard,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  had  years  ago  been  a  lay  Jesuit 
m  Syria,  but,  growing  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  science,  had  quitted  the  order 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  abstruse  chemistry  and  an  analysis  of 
the  narcotic  medicines  of  the  East.  He 
YOU  LIX— NO.  1 


had  become  well  known  throughout  all 
Austria  for  his  improvements  in  aerosta- 
tion. Finding  him  a  traveled  man,  of 
singular  liberality  and  toleration  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  an  excellent  linguist,  I  lost  no 
time  in  as  soon  as  possible  cultivating  his 
acquaintance,  being,  for  an  Englishman, 
social  and  unsuspicious.  My  companion 
a  clever  Scotch  engineer,  but  a  cold,  for^ 
mal  fellow — one  of  those  distrustful  men 
who,  as  the  old  Joe  Miller  runs,  would 
not  save  a  man  from  drowning  if  he  had 
not  been  first  introduced  to  him — ^fought 
shy  of  Gallard,  seldom  accompanied  me  to 
his  lodgings  near  the  city  wall,  overlook- 
ing the  Prater,  and  expressed  in  a  very 
selemn  way  his  wish  to  know  who  Mons. 
Gallard's  father  had  been,  about  which  I 
myself  felt  totally  indifferent. 

At  first  I  used  to  rather  laugh  at  my 
new  friend's  enthusiasm  for  ballooning, 
which  I  thought  a  useless,  unimprovable, 
and  dangerou<»  experiment,  that  had  al- 
ready cost  many  valuable  lives,  and  was 
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only  fit,  like  rope-daDciog,  to  amuse  a 
selfish  and  gaping  mob.  Sut  Gallard,  on 
whom  laughter  made  no  more  impression 
than  a  snowball  would  on  a  man  in  ar- 
mor, soon,  in  bis  stem,  quiet  way,  con- 
yinoed  me  haw  shallow  and  irrational  my 
sneers  had  been. 

In  that  ourious  apartment  of  his,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  wilh  draw- 
ings of  every  possible  sort  of  balloon  that 
is,  or  ever  was,  he  explained  to  me,  with 
philosophic  clearness,  the  whole  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  science,  from  the 
hints  of  Fiiar  Bacon,  the  Jesuit  Francis 
Luna,  and  the  Portuguese  Friar  (1709,) 
to  Mr.  Cavallo*s  experiments  (1782)  with 
soap-bubbles  filled  with  imflammable  air, 
in  pursuance  of  the  discoveries  of  Black 
ana  Cavendish.  He  would  then  go  on 
enthusiastically  to  speak  of  the  first  as- 
cents by  the  Montgolfiers,  paper-makers, 
in  1782,  and  of  the  more  advanced  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Charles, 
oy  whom  the  first  long  journey  was  ef 
fected. 

^^  I  grant  Mons.  Gallard,"  I  said  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  ^^  the  rapid  improvement 
of  Montgolfier's  clever  suggestion — but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  cut  bono — men 
donH  risk  their  lives  for  mere  amuse- 
ment ?" 

^^What,  not  you  Englishmen,  who 
hunt  and  chase  the  steeples — Hein  ?"  said 
Gallard,  coldly  and  calmly,  but  rather 
maliciously.  ^^Tou  want  to  know  the 
cui  bono  of  our  pursuit — I  will  tell  you ; 
I  want  to  see  balloons  used,  to  reconnoi- 
ter  fortified  places,  to  reach  otherwise  in- 
accessible mountains,  to  enable  geograph- 
ers to  make  surveys,  to  convey  dispatches 
to  besieged  places,  to  discover  islands, 
and  to  study,  on  different  otherwise  un- 
attainable elevations,  the  laws  of  sound, 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  of  gravitation.'' 

*'  I  grant,  I  confess,"  I  replied,  "  that 
you  have  overwhelmed  me  with  your  ar- 
ray of  facts,  but  I  still  think  the  balloon  a 
sort  of  wild  monster,  of  tremendous  and 
supernatural  speed  and  power,  but  quite 
untamable.  You  can  raise  a  balloon,  and 
let  it  fall  again,  but  you  can  not  steer  it 
horizontally." 

*' Experiment,"  said  Gallard,  coldly, 
**has  proved  the  reverse — look  here. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  balloon  of 
Charles  and  Robert.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
spheroid  shape — ^the  boat  is  seventeen 
feet  long — it  nas  five  wings,  made  in  the 
ahape  or  ambreliaa  without  handles — and 


to  the  top  of  these,  you  see,  sticks  were 
fastened  parallel  to  the  apertures  of  the 
umbrellas.  This  extraordinary  balloon 
ascended  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1784,  to  the  bight  of  fourteen  hundred 
feet,  traversed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifly  miles  of  air,  and  descended  safely, 
with  two  hundred  pounds  of  ballast  left. 
These  wings  were  found  to  enable  the 
aeronaut  to  deviate  eighty  degrees  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  1785,  a 
Mr.  Crosbie  ascended,  at  Dublin,  in  a  bal- 
loon,  the  car  of  which  was  hung  round 
with  bladders,  and  these  saved  him,  and 
rendered  the  car  as  buoyant  as  a  boat, 
when  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  sea." 

"But  the  parachute,"  I  said;  *'that 
has  proved  fatal  to  several  enthusiasts?" 

"  The  parachute,"  replied  Gallard,  "  is 
uncertain  and  dangerous  to  descend  in ; 
but  it  is  useful  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
balloon  itself,  in  case  of  accident.  I  have 
great  hopes  of  further  improving  it ;  but 
even  at  present  it  is  a  useful  ally.  Pray 
divest  yourself  of  those  prejudices,  mon 
ami,  A 'time  will  come,  I  tell  you,  when 
we  shall  circumnavigate  the  world  in 
these  silk  bags  you  now  despise  so  much. 
V6u8  verrezJ*^ 

"  I  admire  your  thorough  enthusiasm," 
I  said ;  "  yours  is  the  true  spirit  of  the 
discoverer.  But  how  do  you  escape  the 
risk  of  lightning  ?  Imagine  the  horror,  a 
mile  from  the  earth,  of  seeing  your  bal- 
loon suddenly  shriveling  above  your 
head  in  a  drift  of  flame.  Another  moment 
and  you  are  dashed,  like  Icarus,  into  the 
gulf  of  death." 

"  You  are  too  imaginative,  mon  chefj 
for  a  scientific  man,"  said  Gallard,  with  a 
bitter  smile  curdling  his  pale  face.  ^^  There 
is  no  danger  of  lightning.  BalloouK  have 
passed  safely  through  thunder  clouds, 
and  the  aeronaut  can  ali^ays  leave  such 
unpleasant  companions  above  or  below 
him.  Beside,  mon  cher  AkglaiSy  as  our 
balloons  are  constructed  of  materials  that 
are  not  conductors  of  electricity,  and  as 
they  are  also  insulated,  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  struck." 

"  You  meet  me  at  every  turn,"  I  said  ; 
^'  but  there  is  one  other  danger,  I  fear.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me,  in  reading  ac- 
counts of  balloon  voyages,  that  the  aero- 
static machine  has  more  tendency  to  de- 
scend when  over  water  than  when  over 
land — a  most  dangerous  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  friend  the  balloon." 

''Granted,"  said  Gallard,  watchfully, 
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bat  with  evident  candor.  "The  remedy 
for  that  is  to  ascend  from  some  place  like 
Vienna,  far  inland.  Moreover,  you  must 
remember  that  we  aeronauts  can  nearly 
always  select  our  place  of  descent.  No, 
my  dear  friend,  there  is  little  danger  to 
the  skillfal  aSronant.'' 

Here  he  tamed  suddenly  on  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  understood  the  primary 
principle  of  aerostation. 

I  replied  that  I  had  bat  the  vague 
knowledge  of  a  man  who  had  no  special 
taste  for  science.  I  knew  that  if  a  body 
was  immerged  in  any  fluid  lighter  than 
itself,  it  would  rise  to  the  surface. 

**In  a  confused  way  you  know  it,"  said 
Gallard,  smiling ;  "  but  the  rale  is  this — 
it  is  simple.  When  a  body  is  immerged 
in  any  fluid,  if  the  weight  of  the  body  be 
less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  iinmergent 
fluid,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface — if  the 
mass  be  heavier,  it  sinks — if  equal,  it  re- 
mains where  it  is  placed.  On  this  princi- 
ple our  whole  theory  is  built ;  for  it  is  the 
same  Uiing  if  we  thin  the  air,  and  so 
make  it  lighter — or  whether  we  use  gas, 
which  ascends,  being  lighter  than  the  at- 
mosphere.   I  will  show  you." 

As  he  said  this,  Gallard  threw  open  the 
sash  of  a  window  looking  out  over  the 
rampart  toward  the  Prater,  where  the 
trees  were  now  fast  turning  safi*ron  color, 
from  the  effects  of  the  autumn^s  chemist- 
ry— then,  with  a  neat-handed  dexterity, 
he  took  fVom  a  shelf  a  small  balloon  mide 
of  crimson  lutestring,  covered  with  caout- 
chouc varnish,  and  attaching  to  its  strings 
a  small  square  tin  fall  of  spirits  of  wine, 
he  lit  the  liquid,  which  instantly  inflated 
the  silk — and,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
the  practiced  hand,  the  enthusiast  floated 
off  the  little  crimson  globe,  which  in- 
stantly rose  high  in  the  air,  and  moved 
swiftly  before  the  wind,  over  the  Prater. 

"Beautiful!"  I  said.  "Monsieur  Gal- 
lard, behold  in  me  a  convert." 

**I  thought  I  should  soon  convince 
you,"  he  said,  shutting  the  window,  "of 
the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  invention  of 
cor  great  master,  Montgolfier." 

"Have  you  ever  yourself  made  a  voy- 
age ill  a  balloon  ?"  said  I,  somewhat  ma- 
licious y. 

"I  have  made,"  he  said,  ("  for  I  under- 
stand the  sneer,  mon  amiy) — I  have  made 
three-aiid-twenty  ascents,  and  all  with 
vafety  and  perfect  saccess." 

**  I  never  heard  before  of  your  enter- 
prise in  this  way." 


"  There  is  much  about  me  that  you  may 
not  have  heard,"  replied  Gallard,  coldly 
"  I  do  not  ffo  about  Vienna  like  a  quack 
doctor,  wi»h  a  jack-pudding  blowing  a 
trumpet  before  me.  Man's  life  i«  half 
night,  half  day — there  are  times  when  I 
choose  to  move  in  darkness — some  men 
here  call  me  an  Armenian,  others  a  Rus- 
sian. I  was  really  born  at — but  what  do 
you  care  where  I  was  born  ?  Come,  let 
us  take  lunch — for  you  must  taste  my 
Vosslauer ;  it  is  not  bad  Drink  with  me 
the  health  of  my  intended — the  Fraulein 
Pulvermacher." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied. 


n. 


It  was  a  week  or  so  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  I  again  sought  the  rooms  of  my 
friend  Gallard ;  that  mysterious  and  de- 
termined enthusiast,  with  whom  I  had  by 
this  time  become  far  better  acquainted. 
I  had  already,  with  the  purposeless  indus- 
try of  an  idler  impatient  for  employment, 
picked  up  some  scattered  particulars  of 
Gallard's  history. 

He  had  been,  I  heard,  dismissed  from 
the  Jesuit  seminary  at  St.  Omer,  for  ne- 
glecting his  studies  to  prosecute  aero- 
nautic experiments.  Not  having  money 
suflicient  to  purchase  a  balloon  himself,  he 
applied  to  a  rich  and  avaricious  money- 
lender, who  bought  one  for  him,  and  gave 
him  a  mere  trifle  f  »r  ascending,  on  condi- 
tion he  should  receive  the  fDonev  which 
the  public  paid  for  admission.  His  father 
however,  a  Levant  merchant,  who  had 
married  a  Syrian  woman,  took  great 
umbrage  at  these  exhibitions,  and  on  one 
occasion  waited  on  General  Farouche,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Parisian  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  begged  him  to  inter- 
Eose  his  military  authority,  and  prevent 
is  son,  who  was  a  volunteer,  ascending. 
The  general  quickly  acquiesced,  and  sent 
a  file  of  soldiers  on  the  night  in  question 
to  put  the  young  adventurer  into  conflne- 
ment.  Gallard  was  just  preparicg  to  en- 
ter the  car  when  they  arrive 3.  Guessing 
what  had  taken  place,  he  instantly  drew 
his  saber,  and  threatened  to  run  the  first 
person  throuj^h  who  interrupted  him. 
Then  leaping  into  the  car,  he  slashed  the 
mooring  cords  in  two  with  his  sword,  and 
rose  with  tremendous  velocity  into  the 
air,  leaving  the  mob  cheering  and  the  sol- 
diers dumb  with  astonishment 

"  Soon  after  this,''  said  my  informant, 
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^^  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  the  East  to 
study  medicine.  There  he  ascended  from 
the  Desert,  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, from  Mount  Zion,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary places — always  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  and  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  it  is  supposed  that 
Mons.  Grallard  (whatever  he  may  say)  has 
gone  through  all  possible  dangers  that  an 
aeronaut  can  experience.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  balloon  took  fire,  but  he  escaped 
in  a  parachute.  At  another  time,  at  Ca- 
lais, to  escape  descending  into  the  sea,  he 
had  to  cut  away  the  car,  and  sling  him- 
self to  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  Once, 
near  Strasburgh,  he  found  the  balloon  ex- 
panding, and  threatening  to  burst,  when 
three  miles  above  the  town,  and  he  avert- 
ed his  fate  by  boring  holes  in  the  side 
with  his  sword. 

Two  years  ago,  he  had  published  an  ac- 
count of  an  ascent  from  Turin,  in  which 
he  passed  over  the  Alps  by  night ;  of  this 
ascent  my  informant,  a  telescope-maker 
from  Berlin,  could  not  remember  any 
thing,  except  the  &ct  of  M.  Gallard's  sen- 
sation having  been  as  if  the  balloon  was 
cleaving  silently  upward  through  miles  of 
black  marble,  and  that  the  stars  seemed 
to  him  larger  and  more  lustrous. 

From  another  person,  a  wine  merchant, 
from  Marseilles,  I  heard  that  M.  Gallard 
was  well  known  in  France,  as  an  habitual 
and  dangerous  duellist,  and  five  years 
ago  he  had  been  wounded  in  three  places, 
in  a  duel  with  sabers  at  Nice,  where, 
however,  he  killed  his  antagonist,  the  son 
of  a  banker  at  Genoa.  The  quarrel  had 
arisen  from  M.  Gallard  being  taunted 
with  the  uselessness  of  balloon  ascents. 
M.  Gallard  was  now,  added  my  inform- 
ant, engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  professor  of  mathematics. 

I  amused  myself,  as  I  walked  to  my 
friend's  lodgings,  with  pondering  over 
these  rumors,  and  trying  to  sift  the  truth 
that  was  in  them  from  the  &ldehood. 
This  task,  almost  as  easy  as  twisting 
sand-ropes,  or  driving  hares  to  market, 
occupied  me  till  I  reached  Gallard's  lodg- 
ings. The  magnificent  street-fountains 
of  Vienna,  the  great  St.  Stephen's  itself, 
I  that  day  passed  unnoticed.  Even  the 
crowds  of  Hungarian  sharpshooters,  and 
Wallachian  peasants,  failed  to  interest 
me ;  my  mind  was  bent  on  joining  Gal- 
lard, my  friend,  in  a  balloon  ascent. 

I  found  Gallard  In  his  room,  busy  en- 
graving his  name  on  a  sword — it  was  a 


beautiful  Damascus  blade,  of  exquisite 
temper.  He  looked  up  from  his  work  as 
I  entered,  his  etching-needle  still  in  his 
hand,  and  greeted  me. 

^*  I  thought  it  was  the  Professor  and 
Maria,"  he  said;  'Hhey  are  coming  to* 
day  to  see  the  great  balloon  I  am  having 
made ;  we  will  go  after  lunch,  and  see  it 
together." 

"  You  are  busy,  Gallard,"  I  said ;  "  I 
did  not  know  you  added  engraving  to 
your  other  accomplishments." 

*'It  is  an  old  and  tried  friend,"  he 
said,  patting  the  sword-handle ;  ^'  it  has 
saved  my  life  once  or  twice,  and  I  want 
to  mark  my  name  on  it,  for  it  may  be  my 
only  epitaph." 

At  that  moment,  just  as  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  rally  him  on  this  remark,  there 
were  sounas  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  then  a 
light,  silvery  laugh,  and  a  soft  tap  at  the 
door. 

Gallard  flew  to  it,  and  opened  it. 

'^  Is  Mons.  Montgolfier  at  home  ?"  said 
the  sweetest,  merriest  voiee,  I  think  I 
ever  heard.  It  was  the  Professor's  daugh- 
ter, Maria,  who  with  her  father  now  en- 
tered the  room.  The  Professor  wiped 
his  spectacles,  and  began,  after  being  in- 
troduced to  me,  to  look  at  the  drawings 
round  the  walls.  Maria  chatted  pleasant- 
ly to  her  lover  and  myself,  while  the 
old  woman  of  the  house  was  laying  the 
luncheon. 

I  think  I  never  saw  eyes  so  lucidly 
brown  as  those  of  Maria  Pulvermacher, 
or  a  neck  more  exquisitely  set  upon  its 
shoulders.  She  reminded  me  of  Goethe's 
description  of  that  graceful  girl  whom  he 
took  as  the  type  of  Gretchen,  in  JFhust, 
No  word  or  movement  but  seemed  the 
result  of  a  warm  heart,  good  nature,  and 
overflowing  spirits,  yet  each  word  or 
movement  might  have  been  that  of  a  con- 
summate actress,  so  appropriate  and  ad- 
mirable did  each  movement  and  each 
word  seem.  Yet  Gallard,  I  thought, 
seemed  scarcely  at  his  ease;  and  from 
what  I  could  not  help  overhearing  of  a 
long  and  earnest  convervation,  between 
himself  and  the  Professor's  daughter,  I 
gathered  that  he  was  resisting  her  wish 
that  he  should  abandon  some  intended 
balloon  ascent. 

The  conversation  at  lunoh  was  con- 
strained. Gallard  tried  to  amuse,  but 
seemed  vexed  and  moody.  The  Profes- 
sor was  entirely  occupied  with  the  pndses 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  JPrinoipia  he  had 
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last  boQffht  of  ED  English  bookseller,  and 
bis  daa^bter  was  silent  and  tearful. 

Luncheon  over,  Mons.  Gallard  arose, 
and  giving  his  arm  somewhat  ceremoni- 
ously to  Miss  Pulvermacher,  begged  me 
to  follow  with  the  Piofessor.  We  fol 
lowed  him  into  a  back  yard,  leading  to 
carpenters'  workshops,  and  a  laboratory. 
Unlocking  a  door,  Gallard  ushered  us  into 
a  large,  unfurnished  room,  with  a  stove 
in  it ;  on  the  floor  lay  the  silk  gores,  or 
long  sections  of  lutestring,  that  were  to 
form  the  greatest  balloon  ever  yet  made 
in  Austria. 

Heaps  of  blue  and  scarlet  silk  lay  on 
benches  and  on  the  window-seat.  The 
net  hung  on  a  nail  near  the  stove,  and  the 
basket- work,  large  enough  to  hold  six 
persons,  had  already  been  covered  with 
painted  linen. 

"You  here  see,  Mr.  Professor,"  said 
Grallard,  turning  rather  coldly  from  Miss 
Pulvermacher,  "  the  germ  of  my  new  air- 
ship. It  is  to  measure  fifty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  carry  four  hundred 
pounds  of  ballast.  This  car,  which  is 
eight  feet  long,  weighs  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  The  name,  you  see,  is 
^  Maria  Theresa,'  (here  he  looked  at  the 
Professor's  daughter.)  The  weight  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  with  myself  ther- 
mometers, etc.,  in  it,  will  be ^" 

"Let  me  guess,  Gallard,"  said  the  good, 
fussy,  old  l*rofessor.  "Well,  I  should 
say  six  hundred  pounds." 

"No  bad  guess,  Herr  Professor — six 
hundred  and  twentv  pounds.^' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  go  up  in 
it  for  ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, adjusting  his  spectacles. 

"That's  right,  dear  papa,"  said  Maria, 
kissing  her  father's  frosty,  red  cheek, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"Don't  let  him  go  in  it :  he's  a  naughty 
man — yes,  yon  are,  sir;  you  may  frown — 
for  wishing  to  go  against  my  will.  What 
right,  sir,  have  you  to  risk  your  life  ?" 

Gallard  made  no  immediate  reply ;  but 
a  few  minutes  after,  he  drew  Miss  Pul- 
vermacher to  the  window,  leaving  me 
and  the  Professor  to  examine  the  elements 
of  the  future  balloon,  examine  the  long 
strips  of  colored  silk,  lifl  the  car,  and  per- 
form such  other  experiments  as  our  curi- 
osity suggested. 

In  a  few  minutes,  GkiUard  and  Miss 
Polvermacher  joined  us.  I  observed  that 
GkiUard  was  paler  than  usual,  and  was 
biting  his  lips,  as  if  to  suppress  a  passion- 


ate anger  that  was  almost  uncontrollable. 
The  young  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  moist  with  un- 
restrained tears.  I  was  sure  from  their 
manner  that  the  lovers  had  been  quarrel- 
ing ;  but  I  made  as  though  I  aid  not 
see  it. 

As  for  the  worthy  purblind  Professor, 
who,  like  many  other  honest  pedai^, 
knew  much  more  about  the  surface  of  the 
moon  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  insigni- 
ficant and  parvenu  planet,  he  observed 
nothing,  and,  after  a  time,  trudged  off 
with  his  daughter,  wishing  Gallard  every 
success  in  his  interesting  enterprise.  Ma- 
ria Pulvermacher  bowed  to  me,  and  of- 
fered Mons.  Gallard  her  hand  with  avert- 
ed face.  She  had  evidently  been  asking 
the  enthusiast  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
which  he  had  refused  to  make.  The  Pro- 
fessor, I  forgot  to  add,  on  parting,  bej^- 
ged  me  with  obvious  sincerity  to  grati^ 
him  with  a  speedy  call. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  on  the 
Professor  and  his  daughter,  Ga'lard 
stamped  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  some 
words  in  Arabic  from  between  his  clench- 
ed teeth.  "I  throw  her  to  the  wind," 
he  said,  passionately ;  "  swallow  that  she 
is,  quick-turning,  never- resting,  fickle, 
changeable,  like  all  those  creatures  that 
God  made  from  the  refuse  of  Adam's 
clay.  I  have  lived  eight-and-thirty  years 
in  this  vile  world,  and  never  yet  Knew, 
sin,  vice,  trouble,  or  mischief,  without  a 
woman  was  in  some  way  or  other  the 
cause  of  it.  Miserable  necessity  of  our 
solitude  to  need  such  companions  f  I  re- 
nounce her.  Shall  I  break  up  my  glo- 
rious dreams  and  discoveries  for  a  wax 
dox  with  movable  eyes — a  puppet  that 
can  smile,  and  move,  and  eat,  and  torment; 
but  can  not  reflect,  compare,  analyze,  or 
refute  ?    Ha  I" 

And,  as  he  said  this,  he  took  down  a 
case-bottle  of  brandy  from  a  shelf,  and 
took  a  long,  deep  draught ;  then,  silent- 
ly, he  replaced  the  bottle  with  a  smile 
such  as  Satan  himself  might  have  worn, 
and  sat  down,  compass  ia  hand,  at  his  pa- 

Fers.  I  be^an  to  be  afraid  for  his  brain, 
tried  to  divert  his  thoughts,  but  not  by 
any  of  those  deep,  consolatory  platitudes 
which  friends  administer  to  you  as  if  they 
were  indispensable  medicines. 

"  Gallard,"  I  said,  "  courage  f  There 
are  other  women.  As  we  say  in  England, 
*  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.'   By-the-by,  do  you  know 
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I  have  all  bat  resoWedto  aocompany  yon 
in  your  next  asceot.  You  hare  fired  my 
imagioatioD  by  your  eDthosiasm  ;  bat  per- 
haps you  dislike  s  compaDlou;  ^N^ttirct 
paaf'" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  me,  "you  give  me  more  plea- 
sure than  you  know ;  you  will  be  charmed. 
T^e  higher  air,  two  miles  up,  ia  so  calm 
and  silent.  You  may  find  it  cold,  and 
may  experience  a  slight  pain  in  your  ears, 
but  lliat  will  soon  go  off.  Whatever  fog 
or  rain  we  pass  through  below,  we  sbaJl 
soon,  as  philosophers  should  do,  rise  above 
tbcm  into  a  region  of  clear  light  and  soft 
inn  heat.  Tbe  seosation  of  first  staninz 
ia  only  that  of  a  strong  but  equal  upward 
pressure  on  tbe  soles  of  your  feet ;  you 
will  not  repent  it,  mon  ami." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  who  is  this  Mons.  Ro- 
sier, who  has  ascended  so  often,  this  year, 
in  different  parti  of  France  and  Germany  ? 
Is  he  a  formidable  rival  F" 

"  Not  very,"  said  Gal  lard,  smiling,  with 
all  his  usual  stoical  serenity,  as  he  went  to 
a  cabinet  that  stood  t^inst  the  wall  and 
took  a  roll  of  paper  from  a  drawer.  He 
unrolled  it  with  a  dry  laugh ;  it  was  a 
large  poaling-lull,  printed  in  red  ink ;  it 
announoed  the  ascent  of  Mons.  Eustace 
Rosier  from  a  pleasure-garden,  near  Tu- 
rin, twelve  months  back. 

"  I  am  Mons.  RoEier,"  he  said ;  "  to 
disguise  myself  from  inquisitive  friends,  I 
bse  this  precaution." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  took  a 
bottle  from  a  shelf  of  chemicals,  and  dip- 

Etng  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  in  it, 
e  rubbed  it  across  the  palm  of  his  lell. 
It  left  a  deep  brown  stain  of  the  color  of 
an  Arab  fellah's  skin. 

"Mons.  RoEter  is  an  Armenian,"  he 
aaid,  laughing ; "  and  a  preparation  I  keep 
by  me  removes  his  Armenian  skin  in  one 
wash.  You  shall  be  my  companion  then," 
be  added,  replacing  the  bottles.  "  I  see 
you  are  cool,  determined,  and  quick  in 
resources ;  I  have  long  wished  for  such  a 
compsnion  to  manage  my  instruments  and 
help  to  register  my  observations.  I  hope 
beiore  long  to  be  able  to  bring  rain  at  my 
wish,  and  to  predict  weather  changes 
with  almost  unerring  certainty,  I  must 
forget  this  woman.  Ton  will  now  pardon 
my  wishing  ^ou  good  night,  as  I  must  be- 
take me  to  SIX  hours'  study.  One  oantion 
at  parting,  beware  how  yon  get  entangled 
ia  thai  ulie  oreatnre*s  web  I" 
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I  did  not  see  Gallard  for  tbe  next  three 
weeks.  During  that  time,  as  my  letters 
had  still  not  arrived  from  England,  I  de- 
voted myself  to  making  the  acquaintarioe 
of  the  Pulvermacher  family.  My  visits 
grew  more  and  more  frequent ;  I  became 
a  favorite  of  the  old  Professor,  and  by  no 
means,  I  flattered  myself,  disagreeable  to 
his  &ir  daughter.  I  am  afraid  my  fond- 
ness for  the  house  made  rstber  a  hypo- 
crite of  mo,  for  I  soon  fonnd  myself  dis- 
cussing  the  Principia  with  the  Profes- 
sor with  an  unction  which  was  scarcely 
sincere,  as  I  had  always  at  college  shoHU 
a  singnlar  incapacity  for  mathematics. 
To-day  I  was  taking  a  telescopic  interest  in 
an  eruption  on  the  sun's  face  ;  to-morrow 
trying  a  new  microscope  on  the  plumes 
from  a  moth's  wing,  or  a  new  sort  of  aca- 
ries,  found  in  indigo.  The  Professor  was 
delighted  with  mo,  and  took  me  to  all 
sort  of  philosophical  meetings  and  soirees, 
where  I  met  smsll  Hnmboldts,  who  bored 
me  with  absurd  theories,  and  whom  I 
bored  with  engineering  problems. 

But  every  moment  I  could  snatch  from 
!  this  hypocrital  routine  I  devoted  to  the 
gayer  and  more  pleasant  occupation  of 
nirtingwith  Miss  Pulvermacher.  Iwaltz- 
ed  with  her,  I  began  to  teach  her  to  read 
English  poetry,  I  sang  duets  with  her ;  in 
fact,  I  fell  all  at  once — one  morning  that 
we  sang  together — over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her.  It  even  became  a  joke 
against  me  at  the  table  d'h6te  and  at  the 
hotel  billiard-table,  where  my  attendance 
became  less  and  less  frequent. 

They  were  one  day  discharging  their 
invisible  yet  stinging  missiles  at  me,  and 
warning  me  of  Gallard's  well-known  jeal- 
ous disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  duel- 
ing, when  a  waiter  gently  touched  my 
arm  and  handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from 
Gallard,  and  ran  thus : 

"Hon  CHCB  Am: — I  shall  sscend  in  tho 'Ma- 
ria Theresa'  to-morroir  at  noon,  on  tbe  south 
side  of  the  Pnter,  Be  with  me— if  those  fools 
at  tbe  hotel,  or  your  lair  friend,  do  not  make  a 
coirard  of  jou — soon  after  eleven,  thit  we  may 
start  together,  and  superintend  the  filling. 
"  Yours  till  death, 

"Xavkb  Qau^bb. 

"  P.  S.^Be  sure,  on  the  Eroond,  to  alwan 
call  me  'Roiier,'  mv  aSronaatic  name.  The 
weather  promises  well  for  our  ascent" 

"  A  biliet  •  doux  from  tbe  Profeesor's 
daughter!"  cried  out  one  of  the  botd 
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wits.    ^*  Herr  Englander,  I  will  be  yoar 

second  ;  but  that  Gallard  is  a  d with 

the  small  sword.'' 

I  made  do  reply,  being  rather  ashamed 
of  my  situation,  and  also  of  my  flirtation ; 
but  I  finished  my  wine,  tore  the  note 
carelessly  up,  and  strolled  off  to  Gallard's 
lodgings. 

The  old  woman  let  me  in  with  a  spite- 
ful look,  such  as  she  had  never  before 
greeted  me  with ;  but  at  the  time  I  attri- 
buted this  to  cold  and  rheumatism — ^great 
disturbers  of  the  temper — and,  knowing 
my  way,  pushed  straight  on  for  the  labor- 
atory, where  I  was  told  my  friend  was 
engaged. 

1  entered  it — he  was  not  there ;  I  went 
up  stairs — he  was  not  there,  but  his  mathe- 
matical drawing  lay  scattered  on  the 
table,  and  the  inK  was  still  wet  in  his  pen. 
I  went  down  again,  and  sought  him  in  the 
balloon-room,  and,  not  finding  him  there, 
I  opened  the  door  that  led  into  an  inner 
garden-house. 

There  was  Gallard,  bending  over  six 
small  sacks  full  of  what  appeared  to  be 
black  and  white  sand  ;  but  he  hastily  tied 
up  the  mouths  of  the  bags  as  he  saw  me, 
and  turned  in  his  usual  passive  way  to 
take  my  hand.  To  my  surprise,  he  had 
already  stained  his  face,  and  was  now  the 
color  of  the  poorer  Cairene  Arabs. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  he  said ;  *^  I 
began  to  think  your  courage  had  failed 
you,  or  that  you  were  too  much  occupied 
with  gallantry  and  that  bad  comedy  called 
society,  to  care  much  for  risking  your 
neck  with  an  enthusiast." 

Gallard  said  this  in  rather  a  splenetic 
way ;  but  I  took  no  notice  of  his  mood, 
simply  replying: 

^'I  do  not  change  when  I  have  once 
made  up  my  mind.  I  am  ready  now,  as  I 
have  been  ever  since  I  offered  to  go  with 
you." 

"  That's  right,"  he  caid,  with  his  teeth 
denobed,  '^  bravely  said,  and  like  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  I  promise  you  such  a  flight 
in  the  air  as  you  will  never  forget.  Mind, 
to-morrow,  at  eleven,  for  it  is  a  good  mile 
and  a  half  from  here." 

I  turned  to  go ;  he  followed  me  to  the 
door ;  and  as  I  shook  his  cold,  corpse- 
like hand,  he  said,  with  rather  a  forced 
gaiety,  as  I  thought : 

^  I  have  forgotten  the  syren,"  he  said, 
^  quite  forgotten  her,  sponged  her  name 
from  my  slate,  erased  her  photograph, 
burned  her  letters — ^Ha  1  but  you  see  we 


enthusiasts  soon  forget  these  frivolities; 
love  and  a  catarrh  are  quickly  cured. 
How  do  you  get  on,  by-the-by,  with  the-— 
the — Pulvermachers  ?" 

I  colored  slightly  as  I  replied  :  "  Oh ! 
pretty  well  I  The  Professor  is  rather  a 
bore,  but  the  daughter  is  charming." 
And  putting  my  fingers  to  my  lips,  I 
laughed  and  blew  them  apart,  as  Spanish 
lovers  do. 

He  smiled,  as  he  shut  the  door,  without 
making  any  answer. 


IV. 


I  was  with  Gallard  punctually  at  eleyen 
o^clock  on  the  following  day.  I  found  his 
papers  put  up,  his  desk  closed,  and  a 
fiacre  waiting  for  us  at  the  door.  He 
received  me  with  the  abstracted  air  of  a 
man  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  fu- 
ture. He  was  busy  collecting  necessary 
instruments  for  the  journey ;  an  hygrom- 
eter, an  aneroid  barometer,  and  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers.  The  ballast,  and 
the  balloon  itself,  were  already  on  the 
ground.  As  we  stepped  into  the  carriage 
Gallard  threw  open  his  bornouse,  and 
drew  from  under  it  the  en^aved  sword 
I  had  seen  before,  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

"Why  arms?"  I  said,  laughing,  as  the 
coach  drove  off.  "  Will  the  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  attack  us  ? 

"  No,"  said  he,  drily ;  "  but  on  two  oc- 
casions, when  I  have  been  throwing  out 
the  grappling  anchor,  ignorant  &rmers 
have  threatened  to  fire  at  me ;  and  it  is 
as  well  to  go  armed.  Beside  that,  last 
year  at  Strasburgh,  the  country  people 
were  troublesome  when  we  landed.  I  had 
to  force  them,  sword  in  hand,  les  singes^ 
to  help  to  obtain  the  balloon.  There  are 
few  countries,  mon  cher^  where  a  sword  is 
not  useful  for  defence  or  attack ;  and  be- 
side, we  may  want  it  to  let  out  the  gas  in 
case  of  the  valve  not  working  at  a  critical 
moment." 

I  was  satisfied,  and  I  said  so. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  put  the  ballast  near 
any  fire,  he  said,  after  a  long  apparently 
thoughtful  silence. 

"  Why,  sand  is  not  very  inflammable,  is 
it?"  said  I. 

Gallard  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  sort 
of  sardonic  smile  that  I  could  not  inter- 
pret. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
proaching ascent  Gallard  grew  more  and 
more  silent ;  and  wrapping  himself  up  in 
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his  oloak,  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  coach 
absorbed  in  thought.  The  streets  leading 
to  the  gate  were  crowded  with  citizens 
and  soldiers  hastening  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  balloon  was  to  ascend.  Mer- 
chants' clerks,  Tyrolese  riflemen,  Hun- 
garian wagoners  —  all  classes  were  el- 
bowing on,  all  bent  on  the  same  object, 
all  eyes  turned  the  same  way,  in  every 
mouth  the  same  subject. 

^'I  shall  never  forget  this  day,"  said  I, 
my  eyes  glowing  with  excitement. 

"You  never  will,"  replied  Gallard 
gravely. 

It  was  just  as  he  uttered  these  words 
the  coach  drew  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  at 
the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  where  I  could 
see  the  large  balloon  struggling  and 
swaying  to  release  itself  from  the  ropes 
that  bound  it  to  the  earth.  Now,  there 
is  always,  as  travelers  will  remember,  fas- 
tened m  the  inside  of  all  the  hackney- 
coaches  of  Vienna  a  small  looking  class, 
in  a  tawdry  gilt  frame.  It  serves,  I  sup- 
pose, to  help  the  Viennese  ladies  to  ar- 
range their  bonnets,  the  dandies  to  twist 
their  moustachios.  I  was  the  first  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage ;  and  as  I  passed  the 
looking-glass  I  caught  in  it  a  pate  glimpse 
of  my  iriend  Gallard's  face;  it  wore  a 
momentary  expression  of  hideous  mock- 
ery, which  maae  me  rather  fear  that  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  brain ;  but  I  said  nothing, 
lest  I  might  unnerve  him. 

A  cheer  ran  round  the  arena,  and  hand- 
kerchieft  were  waved,  as  we  both  entered 
the  inclosure,  bearing  the  national  fiags 
(white,  with  a  black  spread  eagle)  that 
our  gatekeeper  presented  us  with  as  we 
passed  hinu  The  preparations  were  al- 
ready made ;  there  were  the  tubs  full  of 
iron  filings  laid  between  straw,  and  on 
these  had  been  poured  vitriolic  acid  and 
water.  These  tubs,  covered  with  others, 
were  contained  in  strong  casks,  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  and  through  holes  made  in 
the  top  of  these  casks  tin  tubes  were 
fitted,  to  which  the  silken  tube  of  the 
balloon  was  fastened.  The  net  was  al- 
ready adjusted,  and  the  balloon  being 
tfiree-quarters  full,  the  tin  tubes  were  re- 
movea  and  the  silken  pipes  tied  up  and 
coiled  into  the  boat,  which  was  now 
being  fastened  to  the  loop. 

GkUlard  did  not  speak,  but  givios  a 
Booflhig  look  at  the  populace,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  fittings  of  the  balloon.  He 
looked  at  the  valve  in  the  top  part  of  the 


air-ship  that  was  so  soon  to  bear  us  star- 
ward,  aud  several  times  pulled  the  strine 
that  fastened  the  brass-shutter  padded 
with  leather.  He  then  tested  the  cords 
that  suspended  the  car  to  the  balloon  by 
a  hoop  of  cane,  which  had  been  sewn  with 
leather. 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  afternoon,  within 
half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  a  brisk  wind 
blowing.  The  clouds  over  our  head  were 
fast  taming  to  crimson  and  gold ;  into 
their  glory  we  were  about  to  ascend.  I 
felt  at  once  excited  and  awe-struck ;  bot 
Gallard,  imperturbable  as  ever,  seemed 
entirely  occupied  in  watching  the  bunch- 
es of  men  who  held  on  to  the  four 
ropes  that  still  retained  the  swaying  bal- 
loon. At  his  word  of  command  three  of 
the  ropes  were  suddenly  let  go,  and  the 
balloon,  feeling  itself  freer,  swung  so  as  to 
almost  touch  the  ground. 

We  each  took  a  draught  of  Vosslauer 
wine,  brought  to  us  by  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, and  then  stepped  into  the  car,  in 
which  the  ballast,  instruments,  and  weap- 
ons had  now  all  been  neatly  packed  away. 
As  the  signal  gun  bellowed  forth,  Gallard 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  the  last  rope,  and 
I  fired  a  pistol  as  the  balloon  ascended 
steadily  and  majestically. 

I  instantly  experienced  that  peculiar 
sensation  as  if  some  g^eat  force  was 
pressing  my  feet  npi^rard,  but  I  felt  no 
pain  in  my  ears;  and  the  stillness  and 
tranquility  of  the  air  we  traversed  was 
delightful,  and  roused  my  imagination  to 
the  uttermost.  A  grim,  composed,  smile 
broke  forth  even  on  the  corpse-like  fiEtce 
of  Grallard« 

Vienna  now  lay  beneath  us,  like  a  toy 
city.  The  barometer  showed  us  to  be 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  already  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Every  thing  now  appeared  on  a  plane ; 
the  highest  buildings  had  no  more  appa- 
rent elevation  than  the  mountains  on  a 
geological  model.  The  country  round 
Vienna  lay  beneath  Uke  a  colored  map. 
There  was  St.  Stephen's,  no  larger  than 
a  doll's  house ;  palaces,  barracks,  shops, 
fountains,  had  all  dwindled  to  little 
blocks,  no  larger  than  cheese-cakes.  Even 
the  park  itself,  and  the  vast  rolling  multi* 
tude  we  had  left,  appeared  no  larger 
than  a  green  meadow  in  a  picture. 

The  balloon,  looking  like  a  large  gold- 
en bubble,  had  risen  into  the  oloads  that 
now  hid  it  from  the  earth.  A  moment 
more  and  we  pierced  the  okwdi  and  roM 
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above  it  into  a  clearer  and  more  radiant 
atmosphere.  Nov  below  us  the  detached 
fleeces,  coalesced,  and  formed  into  what 
resembled  a  sea  of  white  cotton ;  above 
they  were  smooth,  dose-packed,  and 
level. 

Beyond  this  were  dense  hills  of  thun- 
der-clouds, of  the  color  of  cannon-smoke, 
which  were  moving  slowly  at  irregular 
intervals.  We  could  now  see  the  shadow 
of  the  balloon  passing  over  the  ground 
and  the  nearer  clouds,  at  first  small  as  an 
^SSy  ^^^  gradually  widening,  and  encir- 
cled with  an  iris  halo. 

We  could  still  hear  the  cannon  roaring 
fiurewell  to  us  from  below.  We  were  now 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  earth ;  we 
were  going  fast  before  the  wind,  and  had 
lost  sight  of  the  city.  The  atmosphere 
got  rapidly  colder,  and  a  slight  sifting  of 
snow  fell  sprinkling  around  us. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  air-ship,  mon 
amiP*  said  Gallard,  as  he  pulled  his 
sword  in  and  out  of  its  sheath. 

^  Marvellous  T'  said  I ;  ^^  it  gives  me  a 
sense  of  a  new  power." 

**  Just  open  that  bag,  and  throw  out 
eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  sand." 

I  stooped  down,  and  was  about  to  un- 
tie the  stiing  that  fastened  the  mouth  of 
the  second  sack,  when  Gbllard  leaped  up, 
and  caught  my  arm. 

"Now  then — now,  then,  you  foolish 
Englishman!"  he  cried;  "the  nearest 
one — ^the  nearest  one !" 

I  looked  round,  rather  angrilv. 

"You  are  rather  hasty  to-day,  Mon- 
sieur Gallard,"  I  said. 
.  "  Pardon  me,"  he  replied,  rapidly  re- 
covering his  serenity;  "I  dislike  the 
English  race,  but  I  like  individuals  of  the 
species.  We  aeronauts  arc  obliged  to 
be  particular.  We  must  mouht  higher, 
and  visit  Aldebaran,  and  skirt  the  glitter- 
ing domains  of  the  jewel-girt  Orion. 
More  sand!  throw  out  more  sand,  mon 
amiP' 

I  leant  over  the  car,  and  baled  out 
handful  after  handful  of  sand ;  thus  light- 
ened our  air-ship  rose  higher  and  higher. 
We  were  a  thousand  feet  higher.  The 
temperature  our  instrument  showed  to  be 
thirty  degrees  lower  than  on  the  ground 
we  had  quitted.  Gallard,  stooping  be- 
hind me,  untied  the  second  bag — ^it  was 
the  black  ballast. 

A  grunt,  more  like  that  of  a  beast  than 
the  voice  of  a  man,  made  me  look  round, 
and  pause  in  my  task.    It  was  from  Gal- 


lard.   He  was  standing  up  and  cocking  a 

Sistol.  His  eyes  burnt  with  rage.  I 
ropt  the  bag  of  ballast,  in  my  alarm, 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  up  we 
soared  a  mile  higher  than  we  had  yet  at- 
tained. 

"Dog!"  cried  Gallard,  "beast!  fool  of 
an  accursed  Englishman !  you  are  now  at 
my  mercy.  I  brought  you  up  here  only 
to  destroy  you.  You  have  alienated  from 
me  the  one  woman  I  ever  loved.  I  no 
longer  care  for  life,  money,  or  fame.  You 
have  made  all  worthless  to  me.  In  return 
I  laid  this  trap  for  you.  Here  no  one 
can  hear  your  cries.  Here  I  have  death 
for  you  in  a  dozen  shapes.  I  have  these 
two  pistols  and  a  sword.  This  bag  at  my 
feet  contains  gunpowder — move  an  inch, 
I  fire  into  it,  and  we  shall  be  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  blown  up  to  the  moon. 
Two  black  pieces  of  fiesh,  and  a  red 
shrivel  of  silk,  will  be  all  that  will  reach 
the  earth.  Choose  your  death — steel, 
lead,  or  fire!" 

"  You  must  be  raving  mad.  Mens.  Gal- 
lard," I  said.  "I  have  ever  been  your 
friend.  I  never  even  spoke  to  Miss  Pul- 
vermacher  until  you  had  thrust  her  from 
you.  I  am  no  favored  suitor.  I  am  ready 
agsun  to  yield  my  claims  to  yours.  Do 
not  stain  your  hands  with  blood.  Reflect; 
this  is  a  cruel,  treacherous  murder  that 
you  plan." 

"  Bah  !"  roared  Gallard ;  "  I  have  Sy- 
rian blood  in  my  veins ;  with  us,  revenge 
is  a  part  of  our  religion.  I  have  sworn 
to  all  the  creatures  of  hell  that  both  of  us 
shall  not  again  revisit  the  earth  alive. 
Hound  of  an  Englishman,  die !" 

As  he  said  this,  Gallard  came  closer, 
and  deliberately  aiming  between  my  eyes, 
fired  before  I  could  seize  his  arm. 

The  hammer  fell,  but  there  was  no  re- 
port. Thanks  to  God's  great  goodness, 
he  had  by  mistake  seized  the  unloaded 
pistol. 

He  then  seized  the  right  one,  and  cock- 
ed it  with  a  yell  of  fiendish  rage.  This 
time  my  death  seemed  certain,  but,  before 
he  could  press  the  trigger,  I  had  beaten 
it  from  his  hand  with  a  weapon  he  had 
little  expected — a  heavj^  barometer,  on 
which  I  had  been  makmg  observations, 
and  which  rested  beside  me  against  the 
side  of  the  car. 

With  a  second  blow,  quick  as  lightning, 
I  struck  him  senseless,  and  in  an  instant 
tossed  overboard  his  sword  and  the  fallen 
pistoL    I  then,  by  a  sudden  efibrt,  lifted 
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tbe  bag  of  gunpowder,  and  threw  it  also 
over.  I  was  now  in  some  degree  safe, 
and  I  stooped  over  my  fallen  enemy  to 
see  what  life  remained  in  him.  The  mo- 
ment I  did  so,  Gallard  leapt  up,  and  I  felt 
a  fierce  stab  of  a  knife,  which,  but  for  my 
watch,  had  killed  me  on  the  spot.  Gal- 
lard had  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  re- 
mained apparently  insensible,  while  I  turn- 
ed my  back  in  order  that  he  might  open 
his  knife,  and  strike  me  the  more  unex- 
pectedly and  certainly. 

This  second  act  of  deliberate  treachery 
roused  the  wild  beast  within  me.  There 
was,  I  felt  and  saw,  no  safety  for  me  but 
in  the  death  of  Gallard.  Should  one  have 
mercy  on  snakes  or  wolves  ?  I  drew 
back,  and,  before  he  could  rise,  struck 
him  again  with  the  barometer,  and  repeat- 
ed the  blows  till  he  became  insensible.  I 
then,  by  an  almost  superhuman  exertion, 
lifted  him  to  the  edge  of  the  car,  and 
slid  his  body  over,  holding  fast  by  the 
ropes  to  escape  myself  being  thrown  out 
by  the  swaying  of  the  car. 

I  gave  the  insensible  man  one  half-re- 
morseful glance — and  then  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  came  over  me,  and  I 
launched  him  into  the  air.  He  fell — fell 
— fell — fell,  and  a  horrible  fascination  com- 
pelled me  to  watch  the  body  till,  small 
as  a  beetle,  it  reached  a  white  sea  of 
cloud  and  smoke,  and  disappeared  in  that 
abyss. 

I  was  saved,  I  knelt  and  thanked  God 
for  that  deliverance.  But  how  to  steer 
the  balloon,  and  bring  it  safely  back  to 
earth  !  I  knew  that  to  descend  I  must 
pull  the  valve,  and  let  out  the  gas.  I  pull- 
ed the  string,  and  the  leather  shutter 
opened.  The  gas  escaped  with  a  curious, 
groaning  noise.  But  the  balloon  was  now 
so  light,  that  I  still  ascended,  a  strange 
drowsiness  benumbed  me,  and  I  became 
insensible. 

•  •  ■  .  . 

I  pulled  violently  at  the  soupape^  or 
sucker,  till  I  felt  the  balloon  rapidly  de- 
scending. Soon  I  began  to  see  the  now 
moonlit  land  spreading  beneath  me,  white 
and  glistening  with  hoar-frost.  The  wind 
blew  fiercely,  the  balloon  drove  before  it, 
and  I  got  the  anchor  and  cable  ready  to 
throw  out. 

Soon  I  could  distinguish  villages,  trees, 
and  broad  fields  of  com,  mellow  gold  in 
tbe  moonshine,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
lower  ground  brooding  masses  of  smoul- 
dering fog.    I  was  too  anxious  to  feel 


afraid.  I  let  out  more  gas,  and  I  sank  still 
lower. 

Now  for  the  anchor.  I  threw  it  from 
me,  and  let  the  rope  run.  It  touched  tbe 
ground,  and  dragged.  The  balloon  sank 
till  it  struck  the  ground,  from  which  it 
boimded  like  a  huge  india  rubber  ball. 
Again  it  bounded,  and  drove  slanting  be- 
fore the  wind.  I  was  dragged  over  fields 
and  over  underwood  that  tore  my  hands 
and  my  clothes,  and  also  rent  the  balloon. 
I  felt  that  I  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
prayed  God  to  save  my  life. 

Now,  at  last,  the  anchor  took  sure  hold 
of  an  ash-tree  in  the  center  of  a  hedge ; 
but  the  balloon  still  swaved  to  and  fro, 
and  kept  rebounding  violently  from  the 
earth,  rising  some  two  hundred  feet  at 
each  bound.  Still,  if  the  anchor  held,  I 
was  safe,  provided  the  wind  lulled,  if  only 
for  a  moment.  I  was  already  bruisea, 
sore,  and  faint,  and  had  scarcely  strength 
left  for  any  longer  struggle  with  death. 

Suddenly,  to  my  horror,  the  cable  snap- 
ped like  a  thread,  and  again  the  balloon 
drove  on  before  the  wind,  the  loose,  torn 
silk  now  flapping  like  a  rent  sail ;  the  wind 
howling  savagely  through  it ;  the  broken 
ropes  napping  against  the  car,  and  lashing 
me  like  scourges.  We  flew  over  the  fields, 
ponds,  brooks,  and  plantations.  I  tried 
to  cling  to  trees,  but  I  was  torn  from 
them.  Certain  death  seemed  my  sure 
doom,  when  for  a  moment  the  balloon 
moved  slower,  and  touched  the  ground, 
just  as  I  was  over  a  corn-field.  With  the 
quickness  of  light,  I  threw  myself  out  of 
the  car,  head  formost,  deep  among  the 
rolling  corn,  and  fell,  bruised  and  stunned. 
..... 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  lying 
in  a  nest  of  com,  the  soft  moonshine  sil- 
vering m^  face.  The  "  Maria  Theresa** 
had  driven  on,  and  was  no  longer  in  sight. 
I  felt  like  one  who  awakes  suddenly  to  es- 
cape a  nightmare.  I  rubbed  my  limbs ; 
none  were  broken.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
i^ain  thanked  God  for  this  second  deliver- 
ance from  what  seemed  almost  certain 
death. 

A  rapid  walk  of  an  hour  in  the  directicm 
of  a  twmkling  light  brought  me  to  a  nleaa- 
ant  cott]^^e.  I  looked  at  my  waton ;  it 
was  just  thirteen  minutes  past  ten  o^dook. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  started— 
more  than  four  hours  ago.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  peasant,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing (for  I  had  alighted  near  Pesih)  took  the 
steamer  for  Vienna. 
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Already  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the 
crashed  body  of  Gallard,  and  of  the  torn 
balloon,  thirty  miles  further  on,  had  reach- 
ed my  friends.  I  had  been  given  np  for 
lost,  and  gossip  had  chatted  her  requiem 
a  dozen  times  over  my  grave. 

I  had  deceived  mysdf  about  Miss  Pul- 
vermacher,  as  lovers  are  not  unapt  to  do. 
She  had  never  really  loved  me.  Her  ap- 
parent partiality  had  only  been  intended 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  her  angry  lover. 
I  saw  her  no  more;  she  refused  ^1  visitors, 


and  soon  after  took  the  vows  at  the  great 
nunnery  at  Ratisbon,  much  to  the  grief 
of  her  poor  old  father. 

My  letters  arrived  soon  after  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  had  to  hasten  to  Sulina,  and 
there  plunge  into  plans  for  steam-dredges 
and  other  professional  detail.  I  never  be- 
fore have  disclosed  to  any  one  how  Gral- 
lard  really  came  by  his  death.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  true  narrative  of  my  first  and 
last  balloon  ascent. 


from    Ohftmbera't   Joarnal. 
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COTTON. 


Thb  Oossypixtm^  a  native  of  three  con- 
tinents and  of  both  hemispheres,  is  per- 
hap  the  most  important  of  plants ;  yet  its 
value  was  but  found  out  yesterday.  Cot- 
ton, like  Malvolio  in  his  fancied  promo- 
tion, had  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  It 
was  long  known,  and  was  even  cultivated 
as  a  pretty  shrub  centuries  before  any 
shrewa  improver  sought  to  draw  a  profit 
from  its  fibres.  If  any  race  on  earth 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  it  was  certainly  the  Chi 
nese;  yet  Ching  and  Chang  placed  the 
cotton-plant  in  their  gardens  while  Alfred 
was  buniing  the  immortal  cakes,  and 
never  discovered  that  the  white  wool  had 
a  use  until  about  the  time  when  Prince 
Edward  was  routing  the  Barons'  army  at 
Evesham. 

When  Admiral  Pliny  and  his  fleet  were 
on  the  Alexandria  station,  that  scientific 
Roman  flag-officer  found  the  Egyptians 
perfectly  conversant  with  cotton.  They 
could  spin  yam  and  weave  webs,  and  the 
plant  throve  admirably  well  in  Uie  sandy 
soil  and  moist  saline  climate  of  the  Delta 
coast.  They  had  probably  received  their 
supplies  of  seed  through  the  medium  of 
the  active  Red  Sea  trade,  which  they  car- 
ried on  under  the  Ptolemies.  At  anyrate, 
the  manufacture  must  have  been  of  com- 
paratively modem  origin,  since  no  mum- 
mies wrapped  in  cotton  have  hitherto  been 


disinterred,  whether  at  Hieropolis  or  Lux- 
or. All  mummy-cloths  have  as  yet  prov- 
ed to  consist  of  pure  linen,  nor  is  the 
cotton  shrub  found  in  the  hieroglyphic 
paintings  beside  its  more  ancient  cousin- 
german,  the  flax-plant. 

What  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  learn- 
ed late,  however,  in  their  national  history, 
the  Aryan  race,  and  even  those  primitive 
tribes  of  India  to  whom  the  Hinau  is  as  a 
Norman  conqueror,  seem  to  have  known 
from  the  first.  Alexander's  Araauts  skir- 
mished with  Gentoos  in  cotton  robes; 
Solomon's  sea-captains  probably  chaffered 
with  Lascars  wnose  scanty  garb  was 
wrought  from  the  same  fragile  materiaL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  natives  of  India  and  the 
great  Indo-Chinese  Archipelago  represent 
the  population  as  clad  in  cotton  cloths. 
Very  various  as  to  texture  and  value  were 
these  fabrics.  Rude  Malabar  and  the 
ruder  isles  could  only  produce  coarse 
cloths,  white,  yellowish,  or  striped  with 
staring  red  or  blue ;  Dacca,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  cunning  workmen  had  devis- 
ed subtle  and  patient  methods  of  spinning 
the  finest  thread  by  hand-labor,  could  turn 
out  muslins  of  the  utmost  beauty.  The 
«« woven  wind  "  of  Bengal  was  soon  borne 
on  the  wings  of  fashion  to  every  zenana  in 
Hindustan  and  Deccan.  It  was  sighed 
for  by  dark-eyed  Mohammedan  queens  far 
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beyond  the  snowy  Khyber ;  and  oar  won- 
dering European  envoys  told  the  woolen- 
dad  people  of  the  West  how  the  Grand 
Turk  haa  bought,  at  enormous  price,  what 
was  called  "  invisible  cloth,"  for  his  wives 
to  wear. 

The  Moors  introduced  cotton  into  Spain, 
and  the  Saracens  planted  it  in  Sicily.  But 
although  the  very  word  "  cotton  "  i^  con- 
fessedly Arabic,  and  although  the  Cid 
himself  must  have  fought  against  Moorish 
warriors  in  cotton  turbans,  the  soft  and 
serviceable  material  was  very  slow  in  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  favor  of  Christendom. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  shipped  to  a  British  or 
Italian  port,  ana  to  have  been  worked  up, 
probably  in  conjunction  with  flax,  at  Man- 
chester or  Pisa.  But  it  attracted  little  or 
no  attention,  and  the  manufacture  never 
attained  any  peculiar  excellence.  For  a 
long  time,  the  innocent  and  useful  Gossy- 
pium  had  to  endure  the  cold  shade  of  ne- 
glect. Our  merchants,  following  in  the 
track  of  Vasco  da  Qama  and  his  brother- 
discoverers,  built  their  stockaded  factories 
on  the  ed^e  of  that  India  which  was  to  be 
their  empire ;  they  bought  and  sold,  bat- 
tled and  conspired,  with  cotton-clad  na- 
tions, yet  were  blind  to  the  merits  of  cot- 
ton. Fizarro's  cut-throat  conquerors  were 
too  busy  in  seeking  the  hidden  gold  and 
silver  of  Peru  to  need  the  fact  that  the 
gentle  natives  were  dressed  in  red  and 
white  cottons  of  their  own  growth ;  and 
it  is  but  two  hundred  vears  since  English 
looms  began  to  deal  with  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  what  we  now  esteem  a  neces- 
sary of  our  national  welfare.  Cotton  came 
to  supply  a  great  want  in  the  wardrobe  of 
society  at  large.  The  high  price  of  linen 
virtuaJly  rendered  it  a  forbidden  luxury 
to  the  bulk  of  our  working  classes.  Only 
a  courtier  or  a  court  lady,  the  Sir  Fop- 
lings  and  Aramintas  of  those  days,  could 
afford  to  wear  those  dainty  tissues  which 
still  take  their  name  from  the  city  of  Cam- 
brai.  Only  a  substantial  esquire,  or  a 
merchant  free  of  his  guild,  could  find  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  smooth  and  strong 
&brics  sent  us  by  the  Netherlanders,  the 
fine  Holland  at  eight  shillings  an  ell  that 
trusting  Dame  Quickly  provided  for  the 
fiuthless  fat  knight.  Even  our  domestic 
manufactures  of  linen  were  too  expensive 
for  Hodge  the  ploughman,  save  on  high- 
days  and  holidays,  and  the  poor  were  ob- 
liged to  wear  onder-elothing  of  oaavas,  of 


woolen  that  could  seldom  be  changed, 
and  rarely  washed,  or  too  often  to  go 
without  altogether.  This  last  alternative 
was  fearfully  common,  and  helps  to  account 
for  much  of  the  disease  and  loathsome  a^ 
fiictions  which  were  endemic  among  the 
poor.  A  multitude  in  the  middle  ages, 
even  in  the  transitional  century  that  saw 
the  Stuarts  rise  and  fall,  contained  a  terri- 
ble proportion  of  shirtless,  stockingless 
persons.  There  was  no  cotton  in  general 
use,  wool  and  fiax  were  dear,  and  in  Ire- 
land little  or  no  linen  was  produced  for 
exportation,  the  national  staple  being 
chiefly  used  for  those  long  shirts  which 
were  worn  by  the  kerne  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught,  and  whose  saffron  dye  — 
adroitly  devised  to  save  washing — provok- 
ed the  legislative  wrath  of  Elizabeth. 

Little  Manchester,  all  unconscious  that 
she,  like  a  commercial  destiny,  was  weav- 
ing the  web  of  her  own  fortune,  began  to 
make  large  use  of  cotton  while  King 
Charles  I.  was  disputing  with  his  Parlia- 
ment ;  yet  so  defective  was  the  machinery 
employed,  that  to  produce  a  cloth  of  pure 
cotton  was  beyond  the  power  of  English 
weavers.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  what 
the  Bengalee  could  do,  what  the  native  of 
Malabar  could  do,  and  what  even  the  un- 
tutored Peruvian  could  easily  effect,  was  a 
task  beyond  the  skill  of  Arkwright's  coun- 
trymen. It  was  necessary  to  form  the 
warp  of  linen  thread,  leaving  only  the 
weak  weft  to  consist  of  cotton.  The  stuff* 
thus  produced  was  known  by  the  name  of 
linsey-woolsey.  It  was  cheaper  than  linen, 
and  thus  a  boon  to  a  needy  and  ill-dad 
population.  But  its  production  was  scan- 
ty, and  it  had  neither  the  solidity  of  flaxen 
cloth  nor  the  economy  of  cotton. 

Curiously  enough,  the  name  of  the  des- 
pised or  ignored  substance  was  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  millions  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  material.  The  word  cotton 
often  occurs  in  early  English  records,  and 
is  commonly  used  to  designate  wool  of  a 
fine  quality,  and  that  had  undergone  card- 
ing. It  meant,  or  was  loosely  held  to 
mean,  any  white  flooculent  matter,  such 
as  thistledown,  but  it  was  mainly  applied 
to  wool ;  and  the  confusion  was  increased 
by  the  emplovment  of  the  very  word  cot- 
ton-wool, which  properly  belonged  to  the 
imported  fiber.  Cotton  itself  is  by  no 
means  uniform  in  color  and  texture ;  Afrir 
ca  and  Sonth-America  produce  white  cot- 
ton, red  cotton,  and  yellow  cotton  of  many 
ghades ;  Aria  has  but  two  ocdofB,  the  pure 
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white  and  the  dirty  nankeen ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  fibers  are  derived  from  a  branchy 
shrub,  which,  though  it  grows  to  the  ex- 
treme bight  of  twenty  feet,  is  yet  a  mere 
berbacious  plant,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  flowering  grasses.  Cot- 
ton is  less  woody  than  any  other  vegeta- 
ble fiber,  and  its  parent  plant  is  always  a 
bush,  never  a  tree.  The  cotton-tree — the 
lofty  Eriodendron — ^is  but  a  haughty  and 
useless  relative  of  the  meek  and  valuable 
G:ossypium ;  its  seed-vessels  certainly  yield 
vegetable  hairs,  but  hairs  too  feeble  and 
spare  to  knit  into  the  compact  firmness 
which  gives  its  merit  to  cotton. 

At  last  the  hour  and  the  man  came ;  the 
hour  was  part  of  a  summer  day  in  1769, 
and  the  man  was  Richard  Arkwright. 
Thanks  to  his  inventive  energy,  his  frame 
and  jenny,  the  foundation-stone  of  our 
English  staple  of  manufacture  was  laid. 
That  discovery  did  the  work  of  Aladdin's 
slave  of  the  lamp.  By  degrees,  but  surely 
as  a  magnet  draws  iron,  it  attracted  the 
population,  the  life  and  mascle,  of  a  prov- 
mce  into  one  poor  and  remote  county.  It 
made  Lancashire  what  we  have  seen  it, 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  sunshine  of 
prosperity  and  its  winter  of  discontent ; 
Its  intelligence,  its  bygone  turbulence,  its 
wealth,  and  its  famine. 

Yet  Arkwright's  grand  discovery  seem- 
ed humbler  to  his  cotemporaries  than  to 
us,  who  view  it  by  the  clear  light  of  ex- 
perience. His  jenny  simply  helped  men 
to  spin  yam  quicker  and  better  than  they 
had  previously  done,  and  his  frame  merely 
enabled  them  to  compose  a  cloth  of  abso- 
lute cotton,  warp  and  weft  alike  of  cotton, 
without  being  indebted  to  the  flax-plant 
any  more.  The  work  went  on.  Discov- 
ery called  on  discovery,  as  deep  to  deep. 
Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Peel — 
these  names  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
legends  of  the  last  century,  each  claiming 
and  deserving  a  share  of  praise  for  good 
deeds  done ;  and  then  stands  out,  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry  or  dispute,  the  name 
of  Samuel  Crompton. 

Crompton  invented  the  mule  in  1786, 
and  from  that  day  the  tide  that  had  long 
set  Indiaward  turned  in  favor  of  Britain. 
At  last,  England  could  meet  and  beat  her 
Asiatic  rival  and  teacher  with  her  own 
weapons.  No  more  dependence  on  Ben- 
ares, Surat,  Dacca,  for  the  calicoes  that 
every  year  made  more  valuable  to  con- 
sumers, whose  love  for  decency,  neatness, 
and   cleanliness   yearly   increased.     No 


more  need  to  buy  India-spun  yams,  where- 
with to  weave  in  Lancashire.  WhUe 
Crompton,  suspected,  hooted,  mocked,  a 
laughmg  -  stock  to  his  dull,  respectable 
neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  thoughtless 
lads  around,  was  toilmg  in  his  attic  over 
his  priceless  spindles,  fine  yarn  was  worth 
twenty  guineas  a  pound.  Gradually  and 
certainly,  yam  of  the  same  quality  fell  to 
eighteen  pence  a  pound,  and  all  this  salu- 
tary cheapening  was  the  work  of  a  half- 
crazed,  ill-taught  man  in  a  tumble-down 
cottage. 

Much  to  her  credit,  India  held  her  good 
name  in  the  world's  market.  With  a  sim- 
ple distafl*,  the  patient,  supple  -  handed 
Hindu  contrived  to  spin  finer  thread  than 
all  our  western  appliances  could  tum  out. 
This  thread  was  afterward  woven  with  a 
solidity  and  elegance  which  left  our  best 
endeavors  far  behind.  But  the  handicraft^ 
with  all  its  delicacy  of  execution,  was  a 
fossil ;  it  remained  stationary,  and  the 
restless,  eager  West  outstripped  the  tor- 
pid East.  We  managed  to  surpass  India 
m  cheapness  and  celerity,  first,  as  was  na- 
tural, in  the  making  of  coarse  goods,  and, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  the  more  delicate 
fabrics  also.  Hand-made  wares  of  most 
kinds,  from  a  gunstock  to  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  are,  however,  superior  in  solidity 
to  the  best  productions  of  a  machine  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  not  only  India,  but  China 
also,  to  this  day  clothes  its  millions  in 
stouter  and  more  enduring  stufls  than 
Manchester  can  offer.  The  low  price  at 
which  English  calicoes  can  be  sold,  after 
all  deductions  for  fi-eight  and  brokerage, 
is  the  main  temptation,  and  with  free  trade 
we  can  undersell  the  Oriental  in  his  own 
markets. 

The  cost  of  yarn  decreased,  while  the 
sale  of  woven  goods  multiplied  beyond  all 
precedent.  For  many  years,  England  had 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. She  alone  possessed,  not  merely 
the  mills  and  plant,  but  the  capital  and 
intelligence  needful  to  keep  them  astir; 
not  the  fiddle  only,  but  the  fiddle-stick  as 
well.  Competition  was  hardly  possible 
from  1786  to  the  Glorious  Days  of  July; 
for  who  was  in  a  position  to  vie  with 
Britannia,  jealously  watchful  of  her  new- 
found source  of  wealth.  Not  France, 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  and  exhausted  by 
her  long  combat  with  all  Europe  in  arms ; 
not  Belgium,  distracted  by  the  frequent 
change  of  masters  and  laws ;  not  America, 
still  suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  her 
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struggles  against  the  mother-country,  and 
not  as  yet  enriched  by  the  tide  of  emigfra- 
tion.  As  for  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, a  semi-barbarous  empire,  deficient  in 
all  requisites  except  unskilled  labor,  that 
appeared  a  dream  too  idle  to  find  an  ex- 
pounder. 

Monopolies,  however,  are  sure  to  decay 
and  fall,  and  so  England  found  at  last  a 
host  of  emulous  competitors  pressing  on 
her  heels  in  the  race.  As  foreign  nations 
became  more  quiet  and  more  rich,  they 
learned  to  hunger  for  a  slice  of  the  golden 
apple  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed  to 
Britain  alone.  There  were  obstacles,  and 
great  ones,  in  the  path.  Possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law  in  manufactures  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  and  Lancashire 
had  possession.  She  had  all  the  machine- 
ry, the  exportation  of  which  was  illegal — 
all  the  trained  hands,  all  the  traditions, 
the  heedfnlly  guarded  trade-secrets,  and 
her  cotton-port  hard  by. 

Yet  the  eflfort  to  keep  all  the  plums  in 
the  pudding  for  home-use  proved  a  failure 
— ^mules  and  jennies  were  pirated,  frames 
copied,  tradcHsecrets  ferreted  out,  clever 
workmen  coaxed  abroad.  Mills  rose,  and 
en^es  whirred,  from  Moscow  to  Ghent ; 
ana  at  last  the  old  barriers  fell,  and  Bir- 
mingham was  permitted  openly  to  supply 
the  rivals  of  Manchester  with  machinery. 
Yet  it  was  soon  proved  by  experience 
that  England  wanted  nothing  but  a  fair 
field  to  enable  her  to  bear  the  bell  over  all 
compeers.  The  native  industry  of  foreign 
lands  was  scared  at  her  approach,  and 
shrieked  for  protection.  A  rampart  of 
prohibitory  tariffs,  a  triple-array  of  cus- 
tom-duties, kept  out  the  dreaded  invasion 
of  British  calico.  Old  World  and  New, 
Lowell  and  Roubaix,  Novgorod  and  St. 
Etienne,  fenced  themselves  in  from  the 

Erints  of  Preston  and  the  long-cloths  of 
taleybridge. 

One  little  country,  walled  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  shut  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of 
hostile  frontier-lines,  discarded  the  plan  of 
securing  customers  by  legal  enactments, 
and  tried  to  deserve  patronage  by  merit 
alone.  When  we  Westerns  were  yet  in 
leading-strings,  Switzerland  was  the  freest 
of  free-traders.  Her  wares  were  forced 
on  reluctant  purchasers, ;  for,  if  bought  at 
all,  they  were  bought  for  their  own  sake. 
It  was  found  that  no  European  muslins 
were  like  the  Swiss  muslins,  no  colored 
prints  so  tasteful  and  well-dyed  as  those 
Swiss  mills  tamed  out,  often  from 


British-made  yams.  Bat  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  Helvetia  should  seriously  strive 
with  England  in  the  important  respect  in 
which  the  latter  distances  all  emulation — 
that  of  cheapness. 

Commerce  has  never  shifted  in  a  man- 
ner more  marked  and  absolute  than  where 
the  raw  material  for  manufacture  was  con- 
cerned. In  the  early  days  of  the  trade, 
the  supply  depended  ohieny  on  the  Levant 
traffic.  The  Turkey  merchant — a  person- 
age as  well  known  in  his  day  as  the  Na- 
bob in  his — skimmed  the  first  profits  from 
the  consignment,  which  was  grown  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  shipped  to  England 
by  the  Turkey  fleet,  always  under  convoy, 
for  fear  of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  The 
West  Indies  made  up  about  one-third  of 
the  annual  importation,  and  Bombay  and 
Surat  contributed  their  quota.  At  last  the 
tremulous  needle  of  the  commercial  com- 
pass wheeled  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
Every  year  saw  more  arrivals  of  the  long- 
stapled  American  cotton,  fewer  arrivals  of 
the  short  -  stapled  Indian.  The  Levant 
trade  dwindled,  and  soon  Liverpool  was 
bound  by  cotton  chains  to  New- York  and 
New-Orleans. 

Cotton  varies  excessively.  There  is  as 
much  diflerence  between  the  yellowish 
Bengal  at  twopence-halfpenny,  and  the 
milk-white  Sea  Island  at  two  or  three 
shillings  a  pound,  as  between  the  gigantic 
London  dray-horse  and  the  rat-like  Dart- 
moor pony.  By  common  consent,  the 
costly  Sea  Island,  raised  on  the  sandy 
reefs  and  islets  off  the  Carolina  coast^  is 
the  queen  of  cottons.  But  this  long  and 
silky  staple  is  no  aboriginal  American,  but 
an  immigrant  from  Persia,  brought  slowly 
around  by  way  of  Anguilla  and  the  Baha- 
mas. Sea  Island  is  a  patrician  cotton,  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  the  price-list.  But 
there  is  no  magic  in  the  sandy  soil  of  that 
long  line  of  islets,  keys,  and  shoals,  which 
serves  as  a  breakwater  to  the  most  pug- 
nacious of  the  Confederate  States.  Wher- 
ever the  same  conditions  are  found,  cotton 
of  equal  quality  can  be  raised.  This  black- 
seed  cotton,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  green-seed  cotton  grown  on  the 
uplands  of  the  Gulf  States  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  will 
thrive  wherever  there  is  a  dry  country 
washed  by  the  sea.  It  craves  saline  air. 
In  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Algerian  coast, 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  Sunderbands  of 
Bengal,  this  regal  cotton  floarishes,  yield- 
ing a  fiber  as  long,  silky,  and  Aainty  to 
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tbe  toach  as  even  South  -  Carolina  can 
Bell  ns. 

Ab  a  general  role,  in  a  damp  climate, 
ootton  does  best  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea;  in  a  country  where  rahi  is  rare,  it 
shonld  be  planted  within  sight  of  the 
waves.  This  plan  answers  well  in  Brazil 
and  in  India;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
South-Carolina,  where  the  moisture  of  the 
air  rusts  all  iron,  should  gather  the  choic- 
est of  her  staples  from  fields  hardly  above 
high-water  mark. 

Cotton  is,  like  flax,  tobacco,  and  beet, 
considered  an  exhaustive  crop.  Planters 
have  a  prejudice,  perhaps  from  indolent 
habits,  in  &vor  of  new  land.  Virgin  soil 
will  oflen  yield  as  much  as  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  unginned,  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ginned  cotton.  Eli  Whit- 
ney's gin  was,  in  its  way,  almost  as  great 
a  step  toward  progress  as  the  machines  of 
our  British  inventors.  The  miserable 
hand-gins  could  never  be  relied  upon  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  fibers  at  any 
greater  rate  than  that  of  half  a  hundred- 
weight a  dav.  Such  gins  are  still  in  use 
on  many  plantations,  and  the  ryots  of 
India  have  a  yet  ruder  and  tardier  con- 
trivance whereoy  to  clean  their  cotton  for 
sale  or  home  use.  Old  land  will  not  com- 
monly yield  much  more  than  one  hundred 


and  twenty  pounds  an  acre  to  the  careless 
cultivation  it  receives.  Tet  the  labor, 
except  at  picking-time,  is  light,  and  a  mo- 
derate cotton  crop  is  fairly  remunerative 
when  no  middleman  absorbs  too  much  of 
the  profit,  and  when  mills  for  crushing  the 
otherwise  wasted  seed  are  at  hand. 

The  area  in  which  the  Gossypium 
grows  is  very  wide ;  the  culture  is  easy, 
and  intelligent  care  in  weeding,  irrigating, 
and  sowing,  in  cleaning  and  packing,  are 
never  better  rewarded  than  where  cotton 
is  concerned.  India,  Barbary,  Egypt,  the 
Turkish  provinces,  far-away  Queensland, 
and  equatorial  Africa,  from  Angola  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  all  put  in  a  claim, 
all  ask  for  Britain's  patronage,  and  promise 
to  merit  her  approval  byfruitful  diligence. 
There  is  room  for  all.  The  American  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mart  is  gone  as  irrevocably 
as  the  quondam  English  monopoly  of  pro- 
duction. The  battle  of  the  staples,  short 
and  long,  is  being  fairly  fought  out,  and 
the  short  staple,  being  that  of  four-fiflhs 
of  the  world's  accessible  stores,  is  winning. 
Our  silent  mills,  our  stricken  towns,  our 
machinery  rustmg  in  enforced  idleness- 
all  these  sad  signs  of  the  times  are  so  many 
invitations  to  South  and  East,  to  colonist 
and  barbarian,  to  all  whose  soil  and  sky 
can  serve  our  turn,  to  send  us  Cotton. 
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THE       ANTIQUITY       OF       MAN 


Those  who  have  elevated  their  minds 
to  the  faintest  approximate  conceptions  of 
the  boundless  diversity  and  complexity 
which  the  universe  displays  in  the  com- 
bination of  its  materials  and  forces,  will 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  research  will 
continually  conduct  them  to  surprise.  The 
wUdest  genei*alizations  to  which  science 
has  attained  embrace  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  majestic  whole,  and  so  much  of  com- 
monly received  opinion  rests  upon  no  ade- 
quate foundation,  that  he  can  inquire  little 
who  does  not  continually  meet  with  facts 
that  can  not  be  accommodated  to  the 


hypotheses  he  has  entertained;  nor  can 
we  have  a  better  test  of  the  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  an  individual,  or  of  a  society, 
than  is  afforded  by  examining  the  amount 
of  readiness  that  exists  to  exchange  old 
prejudice  for  new  truth.  Barbarous  ages 
stone  their  prophets,  because  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  ignorance  to  imagine  that  it  is 
infinitely  wise.  It  remains  for  intelligence 
to  perceive  its  own  feebleness,  and  for  the 
loftiest  reason  to  be  the  most  convinced 
that  it  must  fall  short  and  fail  to  reach 
"the  portals  of  divinity,"  whether  the 
subject  of  its  contemplations  be  the  work 
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of  creation  in  the  physical  history  of  a 
planet,  or  the  functions  and  destiny  of  a 
mind.  Where  knowledge  is  ohviously 
incomplete,  belief  should  be  provisional, 
and  the  judgment  trained  to  hold  itself  in 
the  prudent  suspense  of  philosophic  doubt, 
while  the  inquiring  faculties  are  busy  col- 
lecting the  materials  on  which  a  final  deci- 
sion may  be  ultimately  formed. 

For  some  years  past  geologists  have 
acted  prudently  in  their  treatment  of  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  They  have  opposed  a 
moderate,  but  not  a  fanatical  resistance 
to  the  incursion  of  new  ideas.  They 
have  subjected  every  known  fact  bearing 
upon  the  question  to  a  rigorous  investiga- 
tion, and  they  have  not  invited  the  general 
public  to  share  their  speculations  until 
they  rested  upon  so  firm  a  basis  that, 
although  certain  details  were  disputed,  the 

fenend  bearing  of  the  argument  could  not 
e  gainsaid.  If  the  last  generation  had 
been  aware  that  any  body  of  men  were 
engaged  in  so  formidable  an  attack  upon 

ErevaJent  ideas,  a  prodigious  outcry  would 
ave  been  raised;  but  in  our  time  the 
process  has  been  fdlowed  to  go  on  quietly, 
partly  because  every  other  body  of  intel- 
ligent searchers  into  the  history  of  the 
past  has  been  led  to  analogous  conclusions, 
and  partly  because  there  is  happily  less 
disposition  than  formerly  to  battle  with 
truth  as  an  enemy,  before  receiving  her  as 
a  friend.  PalaBontologists  and  physiolo- 
gists have  made  increasing  drafts  upon 
the  bank  of  Time  to  enable  them  to  trace 
the  changes  which  organized  beings  have 
undergone;  ethnologists  have  demanded 
the  lapse  of  long  ages  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  modifications  of  race ; 
and  the  new  school  of  scientific  historians 
have  referred  the  civilization  of  early  em- 
pires to  periods  far  more  distant  than  the 
epoch  which  was  once  thoughtlessly  as- 
signed to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  geologist  can  do  little  in  estimating 
the  exact  number  of  ages  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  flint  implements  were 
fashioned  by  the  savages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  but  he  can  show  those  antique 
representatives  of  humanity  to  have  been 
associated  with  animals  that  became  ex- 
tinct long  before  the  earliest  known  works 
of  Egypt  were  constructed,  and  to  have 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  globe's  surface  was  widely  dif- 
ferent, not  only  from  what  it  is  now,  but 
what  it  was  in  any  pre-historic  age  of 


which  tradition  has  preserved  the  ftintett 
trace.  It  may  be  asked  why  no  proof  of 
these  facts  was  obtained  before  the  present 
day ;  how  it  happened  that  the  innumera- 
ble excavations  of  man,  or  the  natural  out- 
tings  by  rivers,  or  seas,  did  not  unroll  the 
records  of  the  human  past  ?  and  the  an- 
swer is  easy.  The  geolo^cal  record  re- 
sembles rather  stray  leaves  than  a  perfect 
book ;  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  that  nature  preserves  in  her  stono 
cabinet  the  relics  of  organic  beings,  and 
it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  total  number 
of  her  preparations,  or,  to  preserve  our 
metaphor,  of  the  drawers  containing  her 
collections,  to  which  access  has  been  al- 
lowed. Our  knowledge  of  specific  forms 
is  often  derived  from  a  single  formation  of 
very  limited  extent,  and  as  an  instance  of 
what  may  unexpectedly  turn  up,  we  may 
remark  that  thousands  of  fossils  have  been 
extracted  during  several  generations  from 
the  Solenhofen  Quarries  without  the  slight- 
est indication  tnat  they  would  one  day 
surrender  the  extraordinary  bird-reptile,  or 
reptile-bird,  figured  and  described  in  the 
last  volume  of  this  work.  It  must  also  be 
considered  that  many  intimations  of  man's 
antiquity  were  of  little  value  until  others 
had  been  obtained.  A  single  fact  is  often 
dumb  when  a  group  can  be  made  to  speak. 
The  long-announced  and  long-expected 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell*  has  admirably 
brought  to  a  focus  the  scattered  informa- 
tion concerning  our  early  progenitors,  and 
it  is  still  further  enriched  by  Uie  details  of 
his  own  researches,  and  the  careful  reason- 
ing of  his  own  capacious  and  prudent 
mind.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  the 
only  formations  concerned  in  the  present 
inquiry  are  those  of  the  most  modern  date, 
or  Post-tertiary  ;  and  he  remarks,  "  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  these  into  two 
groups — the  Recent  and  the  Post-pliocene. 
In  the  Recent  wc  may  comprehend  those 
deposits  in  which  not  only  all  the  shells, 
but  all  the  fossil  mammalia  are  of  living 
species ;  in  the  Post-pliocene  those  strata 
in  which,  the  shells  oeing  recent,  a  por- 
tion,  and  often  a  considerable  one,  of  the 
accompanying  fossil  quadrupeds  belongs 
to  extinct  species."  The  human  remains 
of  the  Recent  period,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  have  been  found  in 
Danish  peat  mosses,  in  the  beds  of  Swiss 

*  The  Geological  Evidencti  of  the  AntiquUy  of 
Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theoriee  of  the  Origin  of 
Speeiee  by  Variaii<m.  By  Sir  Cluirles  Lyell, 
iCaa    Murray. 
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kkes,  in  oertain  artificial  islands  in  Ire- 
land)  in  Scotland,  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  while  those  of  the  earlier 
epoch  oelong  to  Belgium,  Germany, 
Franco  and  England. 

The  peat-bogs  of  Denmark  have  been 
formed  in  depressions  of  the  drift  forma- 
tion, and  they  contain  trunks  of  the 
Scotch  fir  often  three  feet  in  diameter, 
**  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of 
the  peat-mosses,  and  have  frequently  fallen 
into  them.  This  tree  is  not  now,  nor  has 
ever  been  in  historical  times,  a  native  of 
the  Danish  islands,  and  when  introduced 
there  has  not  thriven."  It  further  ap- 
pears to  have  been  supplanted  by  the  ses- 
sile variety  of  the  common  osi,  which 
has  been  in  its  turn  replaced  by  the  beech. 
Thus,  extensive  changes  in  the  vegetable 
world,  resulting  from  alterations  of  soil 
and  climate,  must  have  taken  place  since 
the  Danish  savages  lived,  who  made  the 
rude  implements  of  the  stone  period  that 
are  discovered  in  the  bogs. 

Another  class  of  objects  in  Denmark, 
the  "shell  mounds,"  offer  their  testimony' 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  rude  hunters  and 
fishers  by  whom  they  were  formed.  The 
Danes  call  these  accumulations  "  kitchen- 
heaps."  They  are,  in  fact,  the  refuse  of 
pre-historic  (unners,  and  are  associated 
with  "  flint-knives,  hatchets,  and  other  in- 
struments of  stone,  horn,  wood,  bone,  and 
fragments  of  pottery."  The  "  most  con- 
clusive proof"  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
heaps  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  im- 
bedded shells.  At  present,  the  quantity 
of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Baltic  is  so 
unfavorable  to  oysters,  cockles,  mussels, 
etc.,  that  they  are  either  dwarfed  or  en- 
tirely excluded  from  that  inland  sea ;  but 
the  old  fishermen  were  able  to  obtain 
large  specimens  in  great  quantities,  which 
shows  a  different  condition  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  locality,  so  as  to  permit 
a  freer  access  to  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean  than  now  occurs.  The  shell  mounds 
correspond  in  date,  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  with 
the  earliest  part  of  the  age  of  stone,  as 
known  in  Denmark.  Later  than  this 
comes  the  so-called  age  of  bronze,  and 
that  must  have  been  very  ancient  in  a 
chronological  point  of  view. 

The  ancient  lake  dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land were  the  abode  of  a  race  who  built 
their  habitations  on  piles  surrounded  by 
water.  Some  remains  of  this  class  belong 
to  the  stone  period,  and  others  to  the 
bronze.  Among  the  profusion  of  relics  of 
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these  singular  people  is  a  human  skull  of 
the  early  stone  period,  and  much  like 
those  belonging  to  the  Swiss  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  All  attempts  to  convert  geolo« 
gical  time  into  its  chronological  equiva- 
lent must  be  received  with  cauticm,  but 
Sir  G.  Lyell  attaches  some  weight  to  the 
calculations  of  M.  Morlot,  who,  "  assuming 
the  Roman  period  to  represent  an  antiqm- 
ty  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  centuries, 
assigns  to  the  bronze  age,  as  disclosed  in 
a  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  a  date  of  between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand  years, 
and  the  oldest  layer  (of  the  same  forma- 
tion,) that  of  the  stone  period,  an  age  of 
from   five  thousand   to   seven  thousand 
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years. 

Passing  over  researches  in  L-eland, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil,  we  come  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  Sir  G.  Lyell 
assigns  an  antiquity  of  many  thousand 
years.  At  a  certain  depth  in  this  forma- 
tion a  human  skull  was  discovered  of  the 
type  of  the  red  Indian  race,  and  to  this 
Dr.  Dowler  ascribes  a  great  antiquity.  In 
the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  human  bones 
were  found  by  Gount  Pourtalis,  in  a  con- 
glomerate, calculated  by  Agassiz  to  be 
ten  thousand  years  old. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  see  a  more 
perfect  chain  of  evidence  than  we  have 
adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to 
show  that  man  lived  in  a  period  which, 
although  geologically  very  modern,  is  still 
chronmogically  extremely  old,  is  referred 
to  Sir  G.  Lyell's  work,  from  which  we 
proceed  to  extract  proofs  that  the  human 
family  may  be  traced  back  to  a  still 
earlier  time,  when  certain  mammalia  that 
are  now  extinct  inhabited  the  earth.  In 
1833-4,  Dr.  Schmerling  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  researches  in  caverns  near 
Liege,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  hu- 
man bones  associated  with  the  bones  of 
the  cave -bear,  hyena,  elephant,  and  rhi- 
noceros, which  are  extinct,  and  with  other 
bones  of  animals  still  extant.  In  the 
Ensds  cavern  a  human  skull  was  found 
embedded  by  the  side  of  a  mammoth's 
tooth.  '  This  skull  was  so  fragile  that  h 
could  not  be  preserved,  but  a  more  fortu- 
nate specimen,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Liege,  was  dug  out  of  a 
breccia  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  was 
associated  with  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros, 
the  bones  of  a  horse,  and  other  animals.. 
Other  caves  likewise  yielded  human  re- 
mains; but  Dr.  Schmerling  remarked 
that  out  of  about  forty  which  he  explored 
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flint  implements  were  universal,  althongh 
human  Dones  were  the  exception.  These 
discoveries  did  not  attract  the  attention 
which  they  merited,  because  few  geolo- 
gists were  disposed  to  modify  their  ideas 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  to 
admit  the  fact  that  the  comparative  date 
they  had  been  pleased  to  assign  to  it  rest- 
ed upon  no  adequate  support. 

In  1860  Sir  C.  Lyeli  visited  the  scene 
of  Schmerling's  investigations,  and  found 
that  the  caves  of  Engis,  Chokier,  and 
Goffontaine  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed; part  of  the  Engihoul  cavern, 
however,  remained,  and  it  was  explored 
by  our  distinguished  countryman  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Malaise.  They  soon 
found  bones  and  teeth  of  the  cave-bear 
and  other  extinct  quadiiipeds,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  examination  by  Profes- 
sor Malaise  was  rewarded  in  a  few  weeks 
by  the  discovery  of  three  fragments  of  a 
human  skull,  and  two  perfect  lower  jaws 
with  teeth,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  a 
crust  of  stalagmite,  and  again  associated 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 

The  antiquity  of  such  remains  must  be 
computed    by  estimations    of  the    time 
which  must  have  intervened  between  the 
period  when  certain  races  of  animals  were 
common  and  that  at  which  they  became 
extinct,  and  also  by  the  ages  required  to 
produce  considerable  changes  in  the  con- 
iiguration  of  the  country,  as  under  exist- 
ing  circumstances  the  caverns  could  not 
have  been,  as  they  once  were,  the  recepta- 
cles of  materials  carried  along  and  round- 
ed by  streams  or  floods.     Some  of  the  fos- 
siliferous  caverns  "  now  open  in  the  face 
of  perpendicular  precipices,  two  hundred 
feet  in  hight  above  the  present  streams," 
and  there  are  other  evidences  of  such  ex- 
tensive alterations  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  an  immense  lapse  of  time  is  required 
to  account  for  them,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  probable  supposition  that  disturbing 
agencies  were  far  more  active  in  some  for- 
mer period  than  at  the  present  time.     Sir 
C.  Lyell  makes  no  attempt  to  say  how 
long  ago  the  ancient  Belgians  flourished, 
but  he  observes  that  **  although  we  may 
be  unable  to  estimate  the  minimum  of 
time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical 
geography  above  alluded  to,  we  can  not 
foil  to  perceive  that  the  duration  of  the 
period  must  have  been  very  protracted, 
and  that  other  ages  of  comparative  inac- 
tion may  have  followed,   separating  the 
Post-pliooene  from  the  historical  period. 


and  constituting  an  interval  no  less  inde- 
finite in  its  duration.'* 

The  next  instance  cited  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
refers  to  the  fossil  human  skeleton  found 
in  1857  in  the  cave  of  Neanderthal,  near 
Dflsseldorf,  about  seventy  miles  north- 
east of  the  Liege  caverns.  The  Neander- 
thal cave  is  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Diissel,  and  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  country,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  rent,  forming 
an  ascending  channel.  Professor  Huxlejr 
pronounced  the  skull  obtained  from  this 
cave  to  be  the  most  ape-like  he  had  ever 
beheld.  The  last-named  Professor  ob- 
serves that  "  cranial  measurements  alone 
afford  no  safe  indication  of  race,"  and  be 
shows  that  the  skulls  of  Australian  sav- 
ages prove  that  great  differences  of  devel- 
opment may  coexist  in  a  race  that  is  re- 
markably pure  and  unmixed.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  remarks  that  the  Engis  skull  has 
caused  surprise,  "  because,  being  so  une- 
quivocally ancient,  it  approached  so  near 
to  the  highest,  or  Caucasian  type ;  that  of 
the  Neanderthal,  because,  having  no  such 
decided  claims  to  antiquity,  it  departs  so 
widely  from  the  normal  standard  of  hu- 
manity." 

Human  remains  in  Brixham  cave  and 
other  places  combine  to  enforce  man's 
claims  to  a  part  diuturnity  as  an  inhabitr 
ant  of  the  globe,  and  as  fresh  evidence  has 
been  collected,  attempts  to  give  an  oppo- 
site interpretation  to  geological  facts  have 
been  received  with  diminishing  favor,  un- 
til there  is  not  now  any  existing  authority 
of  eminence  whose  opinions  could  be 
cited  against  the  general  conclusions  em- 
bodied in  Sir  C.  Lyell's  work.  This  re- 
suit  has  been  much  accelerated  by  the 
discoveries  of  flint  implements  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Somme ;  and  although  these  re- 
searches have  only  attracted  the  very  re- 
cent attention  of  the  general  public,  they 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and 
have  successfully  passed  the  ordeal  of 
prolonged  investigation  and  dispute. 

Condensing  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality,  we  find  the  valley  of 
the  Somme  situated  in  a  region  of  white 
chalk  with  flints,  the  strata  of  which  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  hills  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  As- 
cending to  that  hight  discloses  a  table- 
land, in  which  the  chalk  is  mostly  cov- 
ered by  loam  about  five  feet  thick.  A 
section  of  the  valley  shows  the  underly- 
ing chalk  at  the  bottom,  then  a  bed  of 
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eravel,  on  which  lies  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  peat.  A  gravel  bed  covered  with 
loam  rises  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  peat,  and  still  higher  on 
both  sides  is  an  upper  gravel  bed,  which, 
Hke  the  lower  one,  contains  elephants' 
bones ;  above  this  an  "  upland  loam,"  and 
still  higher  Eocene  tertiary  strata,  resting 
on  the  chalk  in  patches. 

The  peat  constitutes  the  most  modem 
of  the  formations  just  described,  and  is 
abont  thirty  feet  thick.  It  abounds  in 
mammalian  bones,  but  "  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  has  only  met  with  three  or  four 
fragments  of  human  skeletons."  So  large 
a  mass  of  peat,  whose  formation  is  always 
very  slow,  must  have  occupied  a  length- 
ened period,  and  it  was  obviously  formed 
after  the  deposits  in  which  the  flint  im- 
plements have  been  found.  At  Menche- 
court,  Abbeville,  many  flint  implements 
have  been  found  in  a  position  which  Sir 
Sir  C.  Lyell  explains  by  a  diagram.  First 
we  find  a  hollow  in  the  slope  of  the  chalk, 
exhibiting  a  "  bed  of  brown  clay,  with  an- 
gular flints  and  occasionally  chalk  rubble, 
nnstratified,  probably  of  sub-aerial  origin, 
of  very  varying  thickness,  from  two  to 
five  feet,  and  upwards."  Below  this 
come^  a  calcereous  loam,  containing  fresh 
water  and  land-shells,  with  bones  of  ele- 
phants, etc. ;  thickness,  about  fifteen  feet. 
Underneath  this  "  alternations  of  beds  of 
gravel,  marl,  and  sand,  with  fresh  water 
and  land-shells,  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
sands  a  mixture  of  marine-shells  ;  also 
bones  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  flint 
implements ;  thickness,  about  twelve  feet. 
At  a  lower  level  in  the  valley  is  the  bed 
of  gravel  on  which  the  peat  rests,  separat- 
ed by  a  thin  bed  of  impervious  clay.  The 
age  of  this  gravel,  and  its  precise  relation 
to  that  in  which  the  flint  implements  were 
found,  is  not  ascertained. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  age  of  the 
flint  implement  deposit  must  be  estimated 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  natural 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  locality 
since  its  formation,  and  the  evidence  will 
be  partly  derived  from  the  thickness  and 
character  of  the  strata  deposited  upon  it, 
partly  from  the  quantity  of  matter  that 
must  have  been  removed  to  give  the  val- 
ley its  present  appearance,  and  partly  from 
the  extent  of  changes  which  fossil  remains 
prove  to  have  occurred  in  organic  life. 
Into  this  calculation  we  can  not  enter,  but 
history  and  observation  show  that  alluvial 
formations  are  of  such  slow  growth  that 


many  centuries  count  for  little  when  ex- 
tensive changes  have  to  be  explained. 

No  one  having  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  geological  facts  would  deny  the 
enormous  antiquity,  chronologically  speak- 
ing, of  the  flint  implement  deposits  of  the 
Somme  ;  but  two  important  objections 
have  been  made.  It  was  said  that  the  so- 
called  implements  were  natural  fragments 
of  flint,  and  that  if  their  shape  was  due  to 
human  skill,  some  accident  had  deposited 
them  in  a  stratum  older  than  themselves. 
Both  these  difficulties  have  been  met ; 
archaeologists  and  geologists  are  now 
agreed  that  they  are  veritable  works  of 
man,  and  repeated  examination  precludes 
the  idea  of  their  being  modern  produc- 
tions accidentally  misplaced.  Professor 
Ramsay  observes,  "  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  like  others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily 
handled  stones,  whether  fashioned  by  na- 
ture or  art;  and  the  flint-stones  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  as  clearly 
works  of  art  as  any  Sheffield  whittle." 
We  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Prestwich, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance 
with  formations  of  this  kind,  obtained,  as 
did  others,  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
flint  implements  existed  in  undisturbed 
beds  of  gravel,  and  had  not  made  their 
way  into  them  from  any  newer  deposit. 
England  has  yielded  flint  implements  like 
those  of  the  Sorame  ;  some  have  been 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  but  their 
geological  position  has  not  been  made  out; 
and  others  occur  in  the  gravel-pits  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  cer- 
tain localities  in  Suflblk. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  incomplete 
summary  of  the  geological  evidence  on 
w^hich  a  far  greater  antiquity  is  claimed 
for  man  than  a  guess-work  system  of 
modern  chronology  has  assigned  to  him, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  science  of 
modern  Europe  is  thus  rescuing  from 
ignominious  treatment  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  races,  and  restoring  them 
to  their  true  place,  as  more  or  less  reliable 
contributions  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  distant  past.  In  France,  M.  Rodier* 
has  endeavored  to  make  astronomy  the 
means  of  testing  and  estimating  ancient 
dates,  and  he  affirms  that  the  Egyptian 
period  of  Osiris  is  approximately  proved 
to  coincide  with  19,564  b.c,  and  the  era 

*  Antiquite  des  Races  Humaines^  ReconsiUufion 
de  la  Chronologic  et  d*^  VHUtoirc  dee  Peuplee  Prim-' 
itivee.  par  CJSxamen  dee  Doeumenie  OriginoMx  e* 
par  rAstronotnie.    Paris :  Amyot 
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of  Ma  he  considers  shown  by  "  very  pre- 
cise astronomical  indications''  to  have  com- 
menced in  14,611  B.C.  We  offer  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  validity  of  M.  Rodier's  pro- 
cess, but  his  work  is  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  collate  and  respect 
the  teaching  of  lougneglected  facts,  and, 
however  far  back  nis  calculations  may 
place  the  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  it  will  still  appear  as  a  mod- 
em period  when  compared  with  the  epoch 
during  which  England  was  united  with 
France,  and  the  men  of  the  flint  imple- 
ments contended  with  wild  beasts  whose 
race  has  been  long  extinct. 

Each  mind  must  decide  for  itself  how 
far  its  speculative  opinions  may  be  affect- 
ed by  these  considerations;  but,  as  Sir 


[Thomas  Brown  observed  with  reference 
to  his  own  scientific  inouiries,  ^Hhere  is  no 
danger  to  profound  these  mysteries,  no 
sanctum  sanctorum  in  philosophy;  the 
world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  Beasts, 
but  studied  and  contemplated  by  Man; 
'tis  the  debt  of  Reason  we  owe  to  God, 
and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not  being 
Beasts.  .  .  The  wisdom  of  God  receives 
small  honor  from  these  vulgar  Heads  that 
rudely  stare  about,  and  with  gross  rusti- 
citv  admire  his  works ;  those  highly  mag- 
nify Him  whose  judicious  inquiry  into  his 
Acts,  and  deliberate  research  into  his  Crea* 
tures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration."* 

•  Beligio  Medici,  ed.  1686,  p.  1. 
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"Therb  is  a  storm  gathering  yonder 
over  the  Beacon  Hill;  the  air  is  heavy 
with  thunder.  Surely,  Richard,  il  were 
better  even  now  to  let  your  journey  rest 
until  to-morrow." 

The  tall,  bronzed  knight,  standing  boot- 
ed and  spurred,  with  his  hand  upon  his 
horse's  mane,  turned  to  look  with  a  merry 
smile  in  the  fair,  anxious  face  of  the  lady 
by  his  side. 

"  And  if  the  storm  should  come,  do  you 
think,  my  sweet  wife,  that  Dick  Court- 
hope  has  never  ridden  through  wind  and 
rain  before,  or  that,  for  fear  of  a  wetting, 
I  could  break  my  pledge  to  meet  Philip 
Onne  this  night  in  Chester?  No,  no. 
Only  let  me  find  you  watching  for  me  here 
at  noon  to-morrow,  with  those  same  pink 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  I  shall  reck 
little  whether  1  ride  in  sunshine  or  in 
shower.  So  now,  dear  one,  farewell,  and 
may  (rod  bless  you ;"  and  springing  into 
the  saddle,  the  good  knight  waved  a  last 
adieu,  and  trotted  away  down  the  long 
avenue. 

His  yonng  wife's  blue  ejres  followed  his 
retreating  figure  with  a  wistful  gaze,  until 


he  halted  at  the  great  iron  gates,  and 
passing  through,  was  hidden  from  her 
view ;  then  slowly  turning,  she  remounted 
the  stone  steps  that  led  up  to  the  door  of 
Ashurst  Manor-house.  The  gloomy  red- 
brick walls  seemed  to  frown  upon  her  as 
she  entered,  the  stained-glass  window  in 
the  hall  threw  a  purple  tint  upon  her  face, 
and  made  it  almost  ghastly,  and  the  oak 
floor  gave  back  a  hollow  echo  to  her  tread. 
Just  then,  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
hall  was  soflly  opened,  and  Marston,  the 
old  butler,  advanced  toward  her.  Old  he 
was  in  service,  for  he  had  lived  for  more 
than  thirty  years  at  Ashurst  Manor,  at 
first  the  page  and  playfellow,  then  the 
confidential  servant  and  the  friend  of  his 
master,  Sir  Richard ;  yet  not  old  in  years, 
for  he  was  under  fifty,  his  black  hair  was 
still  untouched  with  gray,  and  there  were 
few  wrinkles  in  his  nard  keen  face.  He 
stopped  ncfar  Lad]^  Courthope,  glanced 
quicKly  at  her,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  said  in  a  respectful  but  constrained 
tone :  "  Surely,  my  lady,  Sir  Richard  will 
not  ride  to  Chester  on  soch  a  day  aa 
this?" 
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The  lady  looked  np  as  thongh  sarprised 
at  his  addressing  her.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
^  he  has  lust  started.  He  laughs  at  the 
weather,  bat  I " 

**  There  will  be  little  cause  to  laugh  if 
the  storm  comes,  if  the  river  is  swollen," 
Harston  exclaimed  abruptly.  "  You  will 
see  him  back  yet,  my  lady,  ere  night." 

"  Nay,  he  must  needs  be  in  Chester  this 
evening,"  Lady  Courthope  made  answer, 
as,  stimng  a  sigh,  she  passed  on  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  butler  looked  after  her.  "  She 
would  have  us  believe  she  cares  for  him, 
forsooth.  He  believes  it  He  has  only 
eyes  and  thoughts  for  her ;  old  friends,  old 
times,  are  all  forgotten  now.  Once  he 
would  have  told  me  about  this  Chester 
journey,  but  now  that  waxen  doll  hears  all 
his  plans,  and  hardly  deigns  to  speak  of 
them  to  me.  But  I  have  learned  all  I 
cared  to  know — Sir  Richard  must  be  in 
Chester  this  night." 

In  the  long.  Tow  drawing-room,  the  twi- 
light had  already  set  in,  though  it  was  but 
four  o'clock  on  a  November  afternoon; 
the  huge  fire  had  burned  low,  and  the 
heap  of  glowing  fagots  shed  a  weird  lic^ht 
on  the  mirrors  and  pictures  on  the  walls, 
while  the  high-backed  chairs  and  carved 
tables  cast  strange,  uncouth  shadows  all 
around,  as  the  lady  made  her  way  to  the 
cushioned  window-seat,  and  gazed  out  on 
the  stormy  sky.  "He  rides  fast;  his 
horse  is  sure-footed ;  the  distance  is  not 
great,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  Why 
is  this  dread  upon  me,  this  terrible  fore- 
boding of  some  coming  evil  ?"  She  look- 
ed back  ii}to  the  darkening  room,  and 
started  as  a  half-burned  log  fell  with  a 
crash  upon  the  hearth.  A  longing  came 
over  her  to  hear  again  her  husband's 
blithe  voice,  to  see  his  fond  glance,  to  have 
him  there  beside  her ;  and  then  gradualljr 
her  thoughts  wandered  away  from  this 
somber  old  mansion  to  another,  far  away 
at  Kensington,  alive  with  gay  young 
voices,  smiling  faces,  and  where  her  voice, 
her  face  had  only  eight  months  since  been 
the  gayest  and  the  brightest ;  for  she  had 
been  a  cherished  daughter  of  that  house 
until  Sir  Richard  Courthope  wooed  and 
won  her,  and  brought  her  here  to  be  the 
mistress  of  his  Cheshire  home.  Tenderly 
she  recalled  the  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, the  loving  parents  of  her  happy 
maiden-days,  and  wondered  if  they  yet 
missed  her,  and  might  perhaps  be  speak- 
ing of  her  even  then ;  till  all  at  once  her 


fancy  took  another  turn,  and  she  felt  as 
though  her  fond  remembrances  were  trea- 
son to  the  absent  husband,  who  was  far 
dearer  to  her  than  any  of  that  merry  par- 
ty. She  would  shake  off  this  strange  sad- 
ness which  had  crept  upon  her.  With  a 
sudden  impulse  she  sprang  up,  stirred  the 
glowing  embers  into  a  blaze,  and  sitting 
down  beside  her  harpsichord,  began  a  low, 
soft  air ;  then  her  mood  changed,  and  the 
full  notes  of  some  martial  tune  rang  out 
into  the  room.  Once  she  paused  when 
Marston  entered,  bearing  the  tall,  silver 
candlesticks,  and  as  the  music  died  away, 
she  heard  the  beating  of  the  rain  against 
the  casement,  and  the  howling  of  the  T^ind 
among  the  trees.  A  minute  she  listened, 
then  her  fingers  touched  the  kevs  again. 
*'  The  storm  has  come,  my  lady.''  It  was 
Marston  who  spoke.  She  had  thought 
him  gone,  but  he  was  standing  close  be- 
hind her  chair.  "  Sir  Richard  can  never 
pass  Craven  Ford  to-night,"  he  went  on. 

"What  will  he  dor'  and  she  looked 
round  with  startled  eyes. 

"  He  may  make  for  home,  but  I  fear, 
my  lady ;  an  I  had  your  leave,  I  would 
ride  out  to  meet  him  with  a  lantern.  The 
night  is  black  as  pitch,  and  one  false  step 
by  the  cliff-path  would  be  death."  He 
spoke  low,  but  there  was  a  strange  eager- 
ness in  his  tone,  and  in  his  face. 

"  Go,  prav,  go !"  she  exclaimed,  her 
voice  tremblmg  with  anxiety ;  "and  yet — 
might  vou  not  send  Stephen  in  your 
stead?'  She  knew  not  why  she  asked 
that  question,  she  only  knew  that  some 
vague  feeling  prompted  it. 

Marston's  face  darkened.  "He  is  a 
stranger  to  the  country,  while  I  have 
lived  here  from  my  childhood.  He  does 
not  even  know  the  road,  while  I  have 
ridden  along  it  hundreds  of  times  benight 
and  day.  But  be  it  as  you  will,  my 
lady." 

"  Go  yourself,"  she  once  more  repeated; 
"  lose  not  a  moment.  Heaven  send  you 
may  be  there  before  Sir  Richard !" 

The  man  turned  silently  to  obey  her 
orders,  but  as  he  reached  the  door  he 
looked  round,  and  for  an  instant  his  eye 
met  hers — only  for  an  instant ;  but  there 
was  something  in  that  one  glance  so  pe- 
culiar, so  sinister,  that  she  almost  shud- 
dered. Ere  she  could  recover  her  first 
shock,  ere  she  could  speak  or  think,  he  was 
gone.  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  had  long 
known  that  he  bore  her  no  good- will,  that 
he  regarded  her  as  an  intruder  in  her  bus- 
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band's  honse,  and  that  he  bitterly  resented 
the  stern  rebukes,  and  even  threats,  with 
which  his  master  had  visited  his  occasion- 
al disrespect  to  her.  She  had  known  this 
long,  but  never  had  his  dislike  been  writ- 
ten so  plainly  in  his  face  as  now.  Could 
he  be  plotting  harm  ?  Should  she  follow 
him,  and  countermand  his  going?  And 
then  again  she  smiled  at  her  own  nameless 
terrors.  For  thirty  years  Marston  had 
served  Sir  Richard  faithfully — surely  he 
would  not  now  be  false  to  him.  That 
cliif-path  might  indeed  be  feared,  but  not 
the  old  and  trusted  servant.  So  she  lis- 
tened till,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  she 
heard  his  horse's  hoofs  crashing  on  the 
gravel  road.  She  did  not  hear  something 
else ;  she  did  not  hear  his  muttered  words, 
as  he  glanced  up  at  the  lighted  windows 
of  the  drawing-room :  "  she  would  have 
stopped  me  had  she  dared,  but  she  can 
not  stop  me  now.  There  will  be  a  heavy 
reckonmg  this  night  for  the  scorn  she  has 
made  Sir  Richard  heap  upon  me,"  and  his 
teeth  were  ground  with  something  like  a 
curse. 

Lady  Courthope,  sitting  thoughtfully 
beside  the  fire,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
leaping  flames,  her  hands  lying  idle  in  her 
lap,  was  left  undisturbed,  till  nearly  two 
hours  later  Stephen  came  to  tell  her  sup- 
per waited.  Sue  asked  him  as  she  rose  if 
the  storm  still  raged  without.  '^It  has 
passed,  my  lady,  and  the  sky  is  clear." 
ohe  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain.  The  dark  clouds  were  gone, 
and  in  their  stead  the  moon  shone  bright 
on  wood  and  hill.  Marstop's  journey 
would  be  needless.  Sir  Richard  would  be 
safe  now.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  with  a  light  step  went  her  way 
to  the  supper-room. 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  great 
clock  over  the  stables  had  long  since 
struck  nine,  and  the  hands  were  nearing 
ten,  when  Lady  Courthope,  throwing  a 
cover  over  the  embroidery  which  had  oc- 
cupied her  since  supper,  retired  to  her 
own  chamber  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
large  lofty  room  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building,  remote  from  the  staircase,  and 
at  the  further  end  of  a  long  corridor 
which  opened  by  side-doors  into  several 
unused  rooms,  but  the  young  bride  had 
chosen  it  rather  than  any  other,  for  she 
knew  her  husband  had  lived  in  it  and  lov- 
ed it,  and  that  long  ago  it  had  been  his 
mother's  room.  Tlie  high  mantelpiece 
with  its  carious  carvings,  the  ceiling  deco- 


rated with  strange  painting  of  nymphs 
and  cupids,  the  antique  ftimiture,  and  the 
tall  canopied  bedstead,  gave  a  quaint  and 
somber  aspect  to  the  chamber;  but  to- 
night the  fire  roared  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  and  flashed  upon  the  yellow  dam- 
ask draperies,  and  the  candles  burning  on 
the  dressing-table  lit  up  every  comer.  As 
Lady  Courthope  entered,  her  maid  came 
forward  from  a  door  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  which  led  into  a  small  dress- 
ing-room. 

*'  Have  you  been  waiting  long,  Hester?'* 
the  lady  exclaimed,  noting  the  girl's  wea- 
ry eyes.    "  You  look  sadly  tired." 

"  I  have  but  just  come  in,  my  lady. 
Anne  and  I  have  been  in  the  workroom 
all  the  evening,  and  'tis  that  makes  my 
head  ache  so." 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  her  mistress  pitying- 
ly ;  "  you  have  been  more  used  to  milking 
cows  than  stooping  over  needle-work.  But 
cheer  up,  Hester,  and  it  will  seem  more  easy 
in  time.    Have  the  others  gone  to  rest  ?' 

"All  but  Stephen,  my  lady;  I  heard 
him  cross  the  hall  just  now." 

"  Tell  him  he  need  not  keep  w*atch  for 
Sir  Richard.  He  is,  I  trust,  ere  now  safe 
in  Chester.  He  must  have  forded  the 
river  while  it  was  yet  passable." 

"Or  if  the  stream  were  swollen,  my 
lady,  he  had  but  to  ride  down  to  the  old 
stone  bridge  below  father's  house,"  the 
girl  said  quietly. 

"  The  bridge — I  heard  of  no  bridge  I" 
exclaimed  Lady  Courthope. 

"  'Tis  by  the  old  priory — a  matter  of 
three  miles  round  maybe ;  but  Sir  Richard 
knows  it  well." 

"  And  Marston  had  forgotten  it,"  said 
her  mistress  musingly. 

"  He  said  nothing  of  the  ford,"  Hester 
answered;  "he  only  said  that  he  was 
going  to  ride  after  Sir  Richard." 

"  He  has  not  come  back  ?"  Lady  Court- 
hope  asked  abruptly. 

"  Oh !  no,  my  lady ;  he  told  us  that  if  he 
did  not  meet  Sir  Richard,  he  should  stay 
at  the  Golden  Horn  till  morning." 

"  I  gave  him  no  such  leave ;"  and  there 
was  surprise  and  resentment  in  Lady 
Courthope's  tone.  A  long  silence  follow- 
ed, while  the  maid  moved  softly  to  and 
fro,  assisting  her  mistress  to  undress,  till, 
as  she. brought  the  tafleta  dressing-gown 
and  velvet  slippers.  Lady  Courthope  said 
kindly :  "  That  will  do ;  I  can  brush  my 
own  hair  for  this  night.  Now  go,  and 
sleep  off  your  headache." 
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The  maid  lingered  a  while,  bat  at  a  se- 
cond bidding  she  withdrew,  thankful  to 
be  released.  Lady  Courthope  followed, 
to  secure  the  door ;  then  returning,  she 
drew  an  arm-chair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
leaning  back  in  it  began  to  unfasten  her 
shining  braids  of  hair.  With  her  fingers 
moving  dreamily  among  the  golden  tress- 
es, as  they  fell  around  her  lovely  face,  she 
sat  thinking  of  many  things ;  she  thought 
of  her  husband,  the  husband  who  seemed 
yet  closer  to  her  heart  for  that  very  dif- 
ference of  age  which  had  made  many 
marvel  at  the  marriage ;  she  thought  of 
his  tender  indulgence  toward  her  faults, 
of  his  almost  fatherly  care,  of  his  sympa- 
thy in  all  her  pains  and  pleasures,  and  yet 
of  the  manly  respect  and  trust  with  which 
he  treated  her — of  the  perfect  confidence 
which  he,  the  man  of  forty-five,  showed  in 
the  wife  more  than  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself.  And  then  she  pictured  the 
coming  years,  and  the  time  when  his  hair 
should  bo  white,  and  his  now  upright 
figure  bent,  and  when  she  in  turn  should 
show  her  love  and  gratitude  by  her  un- 
wearied care — when  she  should  forestall 
his  every  wish,  and  make  his  declining 
age  so  happy,  that  he  should  never  regret 
his  youth  ;  and  when  too — and  her  cheek 
flushed  at  the  thought — young  children, 
bearing  in. their  faces  a  mingled  likeness 
to  them  both,  might  perchance  be  about 
them,  making  the  house,  so  quiet  now, 
ring  with  laughter  from  morn  to  night ; 
and  as  that  picture  rose  before  her,  she 
yearned  to  lay  her  head  upon  her  hus- 
band's breast,  and  whisper  it  to  him. 

It  was  so  strange  to  be  here,  far  from 
him.  If  she  could  but  leave  this  lonely, 
silent  room,  and  mount  her  horse,  and 
gallop  through  the  darkness  to  that  inn  at 
Chester.  That  vague  dread  was  coming 
back  to  her  again.  The  fire  was  dying 
down,  the  room  seemed  darker,  and  a 
cold  chill  crept  over  her  frame.  The  dread 
grew.  The  ivory  brush  upon  her  knee 
slid  down,  and  fell  with  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  upon  the  floor ;  she  stooped  hastily 
to  reach  it,  but  as  she  raised  her  face,  all 
vailed  by  her  long  drooping  hair,  she  saw, 
away  by  the  window  in  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  a  bony  hand  grasping  the 
fringed  edge  of  the  damask  curtain,  and  a 
white  eager  face  peering  from  behind  it, 
intently  watching  her.  One  instant  and 
the  curtain  fell  to  again  soflly,  silently,  and 
that  face  was  ^one.  But  she  had  seen  it, 
and  she  knew  it.    Not  six  hours  ago,  that 


same  look  of  hatred  and  revenge  had  been 
turned  upon  her,  and  with  a  sickening 
heart  she  recognized  the  fierce  eyes,  the 
lowering  brows,  and  knew  at  last  what 
that  look  meant.  She  did  not  start  or 
cry.  Her  pulses  throbbed  wildly,  her 
very  blood  was  chilled ;  but  she  sat  on 
calmly,  quietly.  She  had  trembled  at  the 
bare  thought  of  peril  to  her  husband,  but 
now  in  her  own  fearful  danger  she  was 
brave  and  steadfast.  Her  icy  hands  still 
toyed  with  her  bright  hair,  her  eyes  were 
bent  vacantly  upon  the  dying  embers,  and 
there  was  no  outward  sign  of  the  tumult 
within  ;  and  yet  she  knew  and  understood 
all.  Marston  was  there  close  by  her.  His 
night-journey  had  been  but  a  feint  to  hide 
his  deadly  purpose  and  to  screen  himself. 
He  had  stolen  back  in  the  darkness,  and 
hidden  there  to  wait  for  her,  and — murder 
her.  And  he  might  murder  her.  Here 
alone  in  this  locked  room,  how  could  she 
escape  him  ?    If  she  fled,  if  she  could  even 

fain  the  gallery  outside,  it  would  avail 
er  little.  Long,  long  before  she  could 
pass  those  deserted  rooms,  before  her 
voice  could  summon  any  to  her  aid,  he 
would  be  upon  her,  his  fingers  at  her 
throat.  And  then  there  came  across  her 
a  strange  memory  of  how  one  sunmier 
day  she  had  seen  him  standing  on  the 
garden  terrace  twisting  in  his  hands  a 
piece  of  rope — how  he  had  wound  it 
round  and  round  until  the  strained  fibres 
were  stifi*  and  rigid,  and  how  then  his  iron 
fingers  had  been  bent  for  one  more  effort, 
and  when  the  last  turn  was  given,  the 
rope  was  left  hanging  idly  on  his  arm.  A 
strange  thing  to  recall  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  stranger  still  that  she  should  almost 
shudder  in  recallmg  it  What,  if  rising 
from  her  chair,  she  were  to  go  straight  to 
that  window,  and  drawing  back  the  cur- 
tain, confront  him  there,  and  in  her  hus- 
band's, in  his  master's  name,  appeal  to 
him  for  pity  ?  Ah,  no  ;  that  name  from 
her  lips  would  but  inflame  his  jealousy  and 
hate.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  rest- 
ed on  something  bright  and  glittering, 
something  which  just  then  almost  seemed 
a  friend;  for  there  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  within  reach  of  her  hand,  hung  her 
husband's  rapier.  She  might  seize  it,  and, 
with  one  wild  dash,  stab  her  enemy  ere 
he  could  free  himself  from  those  conceal- 
ing folds ;  but  her  woman's  soul  shrank 
from  that  deed  even  in  this  her  dire  ex- 
tremity. In  that  upward  glance,  another 
thought  had  come  into  her  mind — her 
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dressing-room !  The  door  stood  open,  not 
ten  paces  from  her.  Once  locked  in  there 
— but,  alas!  there  was  neither  bolt  nor 
bar,  and  the  key  turned  on  the  outside. 
Her  heart  almost  sank  within  her.  Al- 
ready she  seemed  to  hear  stealthy  steps 
npon  the  floor,  behind,  around  her,  to  feel 
hot  breath  upon  her  cheek ;  and  still  she 
sat  on  quietly.  Was  there  no  escape  for 
her?  Once  again  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
open  door  of  the  dressing-room. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  eveiy 
power  of  the  mind  is  unnaturally  strained, 
and  when  ideas  and  plans  which  at  another 
time  might  be  the  work  of  weary  hours, 
are  formed  in  one  short  instant.  Such  a 
moment  came  to  Lady  Courthope  now. 
As  she  looked  at  the  dressing-room  door 
and  the  key  on  the  outside,  a  scheme 
flashed  across  her,  bringing  back  the  life- 
blood  to  her  cheek,  sending  fresh  hope  to 
her  heart.  If  she  could  out  decoy  him 
into  that  room — decoy  him  as  she  has  seen 
birds  and  dogs  decoyed  by  some  tempting 
bait.  She  has  a  bait.  He  has  come  for 
his  revenge,  but  she  knows  there  is  an- 
other passion  strong  in  him,  and  that  pas- 
sion is  avarice.  Often  has  she  seen  his 
eyes  brighten  at  the  touch  of  gold  ;  oft^n 
has  Sir  Richard  laughingly  said  that  the 
one  fliult  of  his  old  and  faithful  servant 
was  the  love  of  money;  and  now,  if 
through  that  love  she  can  beguile  him^r*^ 
to  the  dressing-room,  she  may  yet  be 
saved.  The  part  before  her  was  hard  and 
perilous,  but  she  could  trust  herself  to 
play  it.  She  knew  that  if  her  nerve  once 
miled,  her  doom  was  sealed,  but  the  brave 
young  heart  did  not  quail.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  she  fastened  up  her  hair,  then 
rising  from  her  seat,  threw  fresh  logs  npon 
the  Are,  and  crossing  the  room,  laid  her 
brush  upon  the  dressing  table.  Some 
books  were  lying  there ;  she  took  up  one 
of  them,  turned  the  leaves  carelessly,  then 
throwing  it  down,  exclaimed  in  a  low 
tone :  "  Too  tired  to  read,  and  yet  not 
tired  enough  for  sleep ;  I  wish  the  night 
were  over.  She  yawned  wearily,  waited 
a  moment,  as  though  in  doubt,  then  mut- 
tering :  "  Bv  the  by,  those  emeralds,"  took 
a  bunch  of  keys  from  the  table,  and  went 
toward  a  small  ebony  cabinet  inlaid  with 
silver  which  stood  beside  the  fireplace. 
Her  voice  had  not  faltered.  No  tone 
oonid  have  betrayed  that  she  had  seen 
that  crouching  figure,  and  that  her  words 
were  spoken  for  those  listening  ears,  and 
BOW  she  must  constrain  her  limbs  to  calm, 


slow  movements  to  bear  ont  the  deoep- 
tion. 

She  unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  from  one 
comer  drew  out  a  small  satin-wood  box — 
her  jewel-box ;  laying  it  on  the  floor  be- 
side her,  she  stooped  to  arrange  two  other 
boxes  which  she  bad  displaced,  and  then 
fastening  the  cabinet,  returned  to  the 
dressing-table,  and  lifted  one  of  the  lighted 
candlesticks.  With  the  box  in  one  hand, 
the  candlestick  and  keys  in  the  other,  she 
advanced  toward  the  dressing-room  door. 
Just  as  reached  it,  a  board  behind  her 
creaked  sharply  and  suddenly,  and  her 
heart  stood  still.  Was  he  following  her, 
tempted  too  soon  by  the  costly  prize? 
Was  the  moment  come  ?  No ;  all  was 
again  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  She 
went  on,  on  to  the  further  end  of  the  long 
narrow  dressing-room,  leaving  the  door 
still  set  wide.  She  put  the  jewel-box  and 
candlestick  npon  a  table ;  she  stood  where 
her  every  movement  might  be  seen  from 
the  dark  comer  where  he  was  hiding,  and 
then  unfastening  the  box,  she  laid  out  the 
various  trays,  and  spread  the  glittering 
trinkets  all  round  her.  One  by  one  she 
lifted  them,  holding  them  close  to  the 
light,  moving  them  to  and  fro,  so  that  the 
precious  stones  might  sparkle  in  the  blaze, 
and  then  carefully  polishing  them,  put 
them  back.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  she 
stood  trifling  now  with  one,  now  with  an- 
other, her  fingers  busied  in  rubbing  and 
arranging,  her  ear  strained  for  any  sound, 
her  heart  leaping  as  the  flickering  candle 
threw  sudden  shadows  on  the  walls  ;  and 
still  there  was  no  movement  in  the  dim 
chamber  beyond.  She  must  return  there 
now,  for  she  could  stand  no  longer ; 
her  knees  would  scarcely  support  her; 
her  strength  seemed  ebbing,  and  that 
forced  composure  was  too  terrible  to 
last.  For  one  half  instant  she  paused 
to  gather  breath,  then,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  she  laid  aside  the  bracelet  she  was 
holding,  and  raising  her  candle,  moved 
toward  the  bedroom.  On  the  threshold, 
she  stopped,  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate.  If  she  bad  seen  how 
at  that  instant  the  hand  behind  the  curtain 
was  tightening  its  grasp  npon  the  knife  it 
held,  and  the  crouching  form  was  making 
ready  for  a  spring — if  she  had  seen  this, 
even  her  courage  migM  have  fouled,  but 
she  did  not  see  it,  and  she  played  ont  the 
pl^.  Murmuring  in  a  low  steady  tone : 
"No  matter  for  to-night,"  she  came  on  into 
her  chamber,  leaving  the  jewek  scattered 
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about  the  table,  and  the  door  Btanding 
open.  And  now  the  trap  was  set,  ana 
she  might  rest  and  watch. 

Hastily  eztingnishing  the  lights,  she 
drew  aside  the  bed-onrtains,  and  lay  down. 
There  was  a  strange  repose  after  that  long 
and  fearful  self  restraint  in  lying  motion- 
less in  the  fitful  firelight,  her  aching  limbs 
stretched  out,  her  weary  head  resting  on 
the  pillow — a  strange  repose,  even  though 
A«  was  so  near  her.  The  minutes  passed 
away,  the  deep  tones  of  the  clock  struck 
out  twelve,  and  still  all  was  quiet,  save  for 
the  click  of  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  distant  baying  of  the  dogs  in  the 
courtyard.  With  closed  eyes,  drawing 
deep  breath,  as  though  asleep,  she  lay 
listening.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  lain 
there  many  hours,  when  at  last  there  was 
a  faint  stir  in  that  comer.  He  was  com- 
ing out  now.  She  dared  not  look  or  move 
but  she  heard — she  heard  the  dull  fall  of 
the  curtain,  the  stealthy,  cautious  foot- 
steps on  the  floor.  Was  lie  going  to  the 
dressing-room  ?  No — Heaven  he»p  her — 
he  was  coming  to  her  bed.  The  steps 
came  on,  nearer,  nearer ;  something  brusn- 
ed  against  the  bed-clothes,  then  stopped 
close  beside  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  breath  still  came  softly  through  her 
parted  lips,  but.  within  that  statue-like 
form  there  was  a  human  soul  praying  in 
mortal  anguish  for  pardon  for  herself,  and 
comfort  for  her  widowed  husband.  A 
pause — then  another  slight  movement.  He 
was  bending  over  her;  his  hand  was 
pressing  the  pillow ;  then  something  cold 
and  sharp  was  lightly  laid  across  her 
throat.  The  last  pang  had  come,  and  she 
bad  no  power  now  to  move  or  cry.  One 
moment  more,  and  she  would  be  at  peace. 
But  the  moment  passed,  and  she  still  lived. 
Another  moment,  and  that  cold  pressure 
was  gone.  His  breath  was  no  longer  on 
her  face,  yet  he  was  still  there ;  she  felt 
him  stirring ;  she  knew  that  he  was  watch- 
ing her.  Long  he  watched,  then,  mutter- 
ing low:  "My  hand  shakes;  I'll  wait  a 
while,"  he  turned  away.  She  heard  him 
turn,  she  heard  his  footsteps  slowly  reced- 
ing from  the  bed,  but  the  sound  brought 
no  relief;  she  was  past  that ;  she  had  felt 
the  death-pangs,  and  she  almost  longed  that 
the  knife  had  done  its  work,  and  brought 
her  release  from  that  long  torture;  but 
the  end  had  not  come  yet.  He  was  going 
to  the  dressing-room.  Once,  twice  he 
stopped,  as  though  listening,  then  he  went 
on  again ;  and  now  he  was  moving  some- 


thing on  the  dressing-table.  There  was  a 
faint  rattle,  a  dead  pause,  then  again  that 
stealthy  tread.  She  strove  to  open  her 
eyes,  but  they  seemed  sealed,  and  it  needed 
a  convulsive  effort  to  unclose  them.  She 
did  unclose  them  and  she  saw  him. 

The  room  was  very  dark  now,  but  by 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire,  she  could 
just  discern  the  door-way  of  the  dressing- 
room,  and  the  figure  standing  within  it. 
The  trap  had  taken — the  jewds  had  lured 
him.  He  turned  his  head,  and  her  lids  fell 
instantly,  though  she  lay  hidden  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  heavy  bedstead. 
When  she  looked  again,  he  was  standing 
where  she  had  stood  an  hour  ago.  There 
was  light  in  the  dressing-room,  for  he  held 
a  blazing  match,  and  a  candle  burned  upon 
the  table  by  his  side.  She  could  see  him 
plainly  now,  his  tall  square  form,  his  long 
arms,  but  not  his  face,  for  his  back  was 
toward  her.  Casting  away  the  burned 
match,  he  bent  over  the  table,  and  sofUy 
swept  the  jewels  toward  him.  This  was 
her  time.  It  would  be  but  the  work  of 
two  minutes  for  him  to  gather  all  together, 
and  return  to  her.  She  knew  that  in  those 
two  minutes  lay  her  only  chance,  the 
chance  for  which  she  had  so  longed.  But 
she  seemed  spell-bound.  That  frightful 
moment  when  the  steel  had  touched  her 
neck  had  paralyzed  her  powers,  and  an 
unspeakable  horror  was  upon  her.  She 
struggled  with  that  horror ;  she  thought 
of  her  husband,  of  all  to  whom  her  life 
was  precious,  and  with  one  inward  prayer 
for  strength,  for  courage,  she  slipped 
noiselessly  on  to  the  floor.  He  had  not 
heard  her;  his  head  was  still  bent;  his 
fingers  were  still  busy  with  the  jewels. 
Barefooted,  her  eves  fixed  upon  his  figure, 
she  stole  on,  softly  groping  her  way  to- 
ward the  door,  past  the  end  of  the  bed, 
by  the  dressing  table ;  she  was  close  upon 
it  now,  her  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
grasp  the  handle — ^there  were  but  two 
more  steps  to  take,  when  her  foot  struck 
with  a  dull  sound  against  an  unnoticed 
stool,  and  she  stumbled;  she  recovered 
herself  instantly;  but  faint  as  the  noise 
was,  his  ear  had  caught  it,  and  he  turned 
and  saw  her.  For  one  moment  they 
stood  face  to  face  gazing  upon  each  other, 
then  they  both  made  for  the  door.  She 
was  the  hearer  of  the  two,  and  she  was 
there  first ;  she  had  hold  of  it ;  she  pushed 
it  to,  but  ere  she  could  turn  the  key,  his 
fingers  were  upon  the  other  handle.  It 
was  a  struggle  tor  life  and  death,  a  struggle 
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between  a  strong  man  and  a  desperate 
woman.  It  could  not  last  long.  Inch  by 
inch  the  door  was  yielding  to  his  pressure, 
when  gathering  all  her  strength  for  one 
last  effort,  with  a  power  beyond  her  own, 
she  forced  it  home.  It  closed;  the  key 
rattled  round  the  lock,  and  with  a  wild 
hoarse  scream  she  fell  back  upon  the  floor. 
She  was  still  conscious ;  she  heard  him 
beating  on  the  strong  oak  panels  in  his 
vain  fury ;  she  heard  his  passionate  impre- 
cations ;  and  after  a  while  other  sounds, 
too,  reached  her  ear — ^hurrying  feet  in  the 

fallery,  many  voices  outside  her  door, 
hat  piercing  cry  had  roused  every 
sleeper  in  the  house,  and  they  were  all 
gathered  there  now, entreating  admittance; 
she  rose,  she  tottered  across  tne  room,  and 
let  them  in  ;  and  as  they  came  around  her, 
gazing  horror-stricken  at  her  wild  eyes, 
her  blanched  lips,  she  panted  out  her  tale, 
ever  pointing  to  that  inner  door;  then 
laying  her  head  on  Hester's  shoulder,  and 
moanmg  out :  ^^  O  husband,  save  me !" 
swooned  away. 

It  was  still  early,  on  the  morning  of  the 
self-same  day,  when  Sir  Richard,  followed 
by  a  groom,  galloped  up  the  beech-avenue. 
The  white  autumn  mist  hung  like  a  shroud 
over  the  park,  the  golden  leaves  fell  in 
showers  around  him,  but  he  noted  them 
not,  as  with  spur  and  whip  he  urged  on 
his  flagging  steed.  His  ruddy  face  was 
pale  as  death — ^his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
walls  of  his  house,  her  house — his  teeth 
were  set  in  dread  anxiety,  for  he  knew  all. 
They  had  sent  to  summon  him,  and  since 
he  left  Chester,  he  had  not  once  drawn 
rein.  He  was  here  at  last,  at  his  own 
door,  and  throwing  himself  off  his  ex- 
hausted horse,  he  flung  the  reins  to  his 
servant,  and  sprang  up  the  steps.  >Jo 
wife  was  there  to  welcome  him.  All  was 
still  and  quiet.  Without  —  the  dewy 
grass,  the  red  sun  struggling  through  the 
mist,  the  falling  leaves.  Within — the  dark 
old  hall,  the  servants  sadly  watching  for 
him,  and  low  sounds  of  weeping.  He 
looked  from  one  to  another,  then  his 
parched  tongue  slowly  formed  the  words : 
"  Where  is  she  ?"  They  led  him  to  the 
room  where  she  was  lying ;  but  when  he 
knelt  beside  her,  and  pressed  his  quivering 
lips  upon  her  fevered  brow,  she  only 
greeted  him  with  a  wild  laugh,  and  gazing 
ftt  him  vacantly,  began  again  her  miserable 


rambling  talk  of  emerald  and  keys,  lonely 
rooms  and  glittering  knives.     For  a  while 
he  lingered,  looking  down  upon  her  hag- 
gard face,  softly  stroking  her  tangled  hair, 
then  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  hurried 
away.    They  wanted  him  else  where,  for 
Marston  was  still  in  the  house,  and  had 
asked  to  see  him.     But  Sir  Richard  shook 
his  head ;  he  dared  not  trust  himself  just 
now  near  that  man ;  let  them  carry  him 
away  far  from  his  sight.    There  was  no- 
thing fresh    to  hear,   for    Marston    had 
already  told  all — how  his  first  dislike  had 
deepened  into  deadly  hatred,   and  how 
finding  that  Sir  Richard  would  be  absent, 
he  had  resolved  to  wreak  his  hatred,  en- 
rich himself,  and  flee ;  how,  feigning  that 
night-journey,  and  leaving  his  horse  some 
three  miles  off,  he  had  returned  unseen  to 
the  house.    He  had  thought  to  do  the 
deed,  and  then  escaping  with  what  trea- 
sure he  might  find,  be  far  upon  his  wayto 
London  before  the  morning  broke.    His 
horse  was  fleet ;  the  servants  thought  him 
at  Chester;    and  long  before  suspicion 
could  have  turned  upon  him,  he  would 
have  been  safe.    Doggedly  and  calmly  he 
spoke  of  all  this,  and  now  bade  them  bring 
Sir  Richard  there  to  hear  what  his  neglect 
and  harshness  had  brought  about.    They 
carried  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Ches- 
ter, where,  three  months  later,  dogged 
and  calm  as  ever,  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
life-long  exile.     Many  days  went  by,  and 
still  Sir  Richard,  ever  watching  by  hia 
wife,  met  only  those  vacant  eyes,  heard 
only  that  weary,  ceaseless  muttering.    At 
length  she  knew  him — at  length,  when 
weeks  had  come  and  gone,  she  came  from 
her  sick-chamber,  and  leaning  on  his  arm, 
crept  down  to   the  drawing-room.    She 
had  last  left  that  room  a  bright-haired 
bride,  radiant  with  health  and  beauty ;  she 
entered  it  again  gray-haired  and  feeble, 
trembling  at  every  sound,  clinging  to  her 
husband's  arm  for  protection  and  support. 
And  when  years  had  passed  away,  and 
the  roses  had  returned  to  her  cheeks,  the 
sparkle  to  her  eyes — and  when  the  fair 
children  she  had  dreamed  of,  clustering 
round  her  knee,  looked  up  into  her  face, 
and  marveled  at  those  silvery  locks,  then 
she  would  hush  them  with  fond  words 
and  tender  kisses,  but  never  spoke  to  them 
about  that  night — never  again  trod  that 
gallery,  never  again  entered  that  room. 
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PORTRAITS   OF   THE   PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS   OF   WALES. 


A  VERY  interesting  chapter  in  the  cur- 
rent history  of  England  and  her  Royal  fa- 
mily is  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  heir -apparent  to  the 
throne,  with  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark. These  royal  personages,  their  high 
position,  and  the  exalted  destiny  which 
awaits  them,  attract  a  wide  attention  over 
the  world,  and  render  them  for  the  time 
being  the  observed  of  all  observers.  An 
interval  of  sixty-eight  years  has  occurred 
since  the  marriage  of  the  previous  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  was  followed  by  aliena- 
tion, separation,  and  public  trial.  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales 
is  said  to  be  one  of  warm  affection, 
which  has  moved  and  stirred  all  true 
English  hearts  with  deep  interest  in  the 
nuptial  ceremonies.  Accurate  and  well- 
executed  portraits  of  these  personages 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  all  our 
readers.  For  this  reason,  we  have  embel- 
lished our  present  number  with  a  double 
fortrait-plate  engraving  of  the  Prince  and 
Vincess  of  Wales,  admirably  done,  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Perine,  from  the  most  re- 
liable print  likenesses  obtained  from  Lon- 
don. It  seems  fitting  and  proper,  as  mat- 
ters of  interest  and  information,  to  accom- 
pany the  portraits  with  brief  historic  ac- 
counts of  the  rare  and  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nials incident  to  the  august  occasion. 

THE  PRINCESS   ALEXANDRA. 

This  royal  lady,  now  Princess  of  Wales, 
was  bom  December  1st,  1844.  She  is 
the  second  child  and  daughter  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Denmark,  born  in  1818,  and 
Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel,  born  in 
1817.  The  Princess  Alexandra  is  descend- 
ed through  eleven  generations  or  ances- 
tors— from  Christian  L,  Count  of  Olden- 
burg, who  was  bom  in  1425,  elected  King 
of  Denmark  in  1443,  elected  King  of 
Norway  in  1450,  elected  King  of  Sweden 
in  1457,  Duke  of  Schleswig  Holstein  in 
1459,  and  died  in  1481.  He  was  the  old- 
est son  of  Theodore,  surnamed  Fortuna- 
tus,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  bora  in  1389. 
Through  her  mother,  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra IS  closelv  related  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Landgraf  William,  and  therefore  her 
aunt. 


The  present  King  of  Denmark  is  child- 
less, and  at  his  death  and  that  of  his  un- 
cle, aged  seventy-one,  the  royal  family  be- 
comes extinct.  According  to  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  law,  the  right  of  succession 
belongs  to  women  as  well  as  men ;  and, 
this  being  accepted,  the  next  heir  to  the 
Danish  throne  would  be  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  oldest  son  of  Land- 
graf William  of  Hesse  and  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark.  But  Russian  influ- 
ence and  intrigue,  in  consequence  of  an 
intermarriage,  has  occasioned  division  and 
alienation  among  the  members  of  the 
Denmark  family.  The  facts  are  curious 
and  interesting  in  regard  to  that  royal 
family,  but  we  have  not  room  to  narrate 
them,  as  they  do  not  affect  that  branch  of 
the  family  to  which  the  Princess  Alexan- 
dra belongs. 

The  Piincess  and  the  royal  party  left 
Copenhagen  February  28th,  amid  great 
rejoicings  and  ceremonies,  which  greeted 
her  entire  progress  in  all  the  cities  during 
her  journey  to  London,  where  she  arrived 
March  6th,  and  proceeded  to  Windsor 
the  same  day.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  king, 
monarch,  or  prince,  receive  such  an  im- 
mense greeting  and  colossal  welcome  at 
their  arrival  in  England  as  did  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra.  We  have  not  room  for 
particulars,  except  to  say  that  she  arrived 
m  the  royal  yacht,  amid  the  loud  saluta- 
tions of  the  chosen  ships  of  the  British  na- 
vy, and  the  cheers  from  countless  steamers 
that  filled  the  waters,  on  her  arrival  at 
Gravesend.  The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived 
from  London  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
went  on  board,  and  welcomed  the  Prin- 
cess with  a  warm  kiss  of  affection  in  the 
presence  of  rejoicing  multitudes,  and  at- 
tended her  to  Windsor. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  so  well  known 
to  the  public,  as  to  render  any  biographi- 
cal sketch  unnecessary  in  these  pages. 
The  event  of  the  royal  marriage  is  so  un- 
usual, and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  so  grand 
and  gorgeous,  that  we  have  devoted  con- 
siderable more  space  to  the  description 
than  we  intended,  though  we  have  con- 
densed the  full  and  extended  accounts  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  London  Times 
and  other  journals. 
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THEIR  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 


On  Tuesday,  March  10th,  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  which  the  English  nation 
feel  so  deep  an  interest  was  performed 
with  fitting  pomp  and  solemnity  at  Wind- 
sor. 

From  an  early  hour  the  loyal  town  of 
Windsor  was  astir.  Lines  of  galleries, 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the 
route  of  the  procession,  and  extending 
from  the  private  grounds  in  front  of 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  Iron  Gates,  were 
filled  with  spectators.  At  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  precisely  seven  of  the  royal  car- 
riages with  an  escort  of  Horse  Guards, 
left  the  Castle,  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  St.  George^s  Chapel. 

THB  BRIDE. 

At  sight  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  the 
enthusiasm  was  redoubled.  Her  Roval 
Highness  had  not  the  same  flush  of  excite- 
ment on  her  features  which  was  visible  on 
the  occasion  of  her  public  entry,  but  she 
looked,  if  possible,  more  charming  and 
winsome  than  on  that  occasion,  though 
exhibiting  faint  traces  of  agitation  in  her 
demeanor. 

ST.  GEOBGE^S   CHAPEL. 

Simple,  lofty,  and  cold,  it  is  difficult  to 
light  up  the  nave  of  St.  George's.  But 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  hues  and 
colors  so  rich  and  bright  that  from  the 
floor  half-way  up  the  fluted  pillars  the  ef- 
fect was  like  that  produced  oy  a  piece  of 
gorgeous  tapestry,  or  by  a  grand  oriental 
carpeting  hung  on  the  walls.  The  nave 
served  as  the  channel  and  embankment  of 
the  stream  which  swept  from  the  outer 
hall  to  the  chapel  laden  with  all  the  pa- 
geantry of  the  great  spectacle,  and,  re- 
turning thence,  rolled  back  its  tide  one 
more,  bearing  the  Prince  and  his  bride  on 
the  swelling  crest  of  all  its  pomp. 

ISie  door  of  the  western  entrance, 
which  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
nave,  near  the  chapel,  was  not  opened  till 
tome  time  aft^er  ten  o'clock.  At  length 
the  preparations  inside  were  comple^. 


and  the  assemblage  filtered  through  into 
the  nave,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  and  their 
assistants  received  them,  and  distributed 
the  happy  atoms  along  the  scarlet  benches. 
The  front  rows  were  reserved,  the  second 
were  speedily  filled,  and  as  drift  upon 
drift  of  those  favored  with  tickets  came 
fluttering  from  the  doorways,  each  suc- 
ceeding row  higher  and  further  back  was 
occupied.  When  the  door  was  finally 
closed  at  eleven  o'clock  there  was  no 
more  room  left. 

In  the  archway  leading  into  the  nave  a 
heavy  drapery  of  purple  silk,  patterned 
with  gold,  screened  the  interior  of  the 
temporary  hall,  where  the  guests  of  the 
Queen  were  received,  and  her  Majesty's 
great  officers  and  royal  household  assem- 
bled to  form  in  order  of  procession. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
and  persons  in  the  empire  were  represent- 
ed on  these  benches  ;  out  we  can  not  give 
the  names  of  such  a  numerous  assem- 
blage. 

The  last  of  the  visitors  was  finally 
wedged  into  the  only  space  left.  The 
moving  of  every  person  in  uniform  up  and 
down  the  nave  was  marked  with  greater 
attention. 

And  all  this  time,  as  these  preliminary 
movements  and  adjustments  were  going 
on,  there  were  filing  in  singly  or  in  groups 
to  the  chapel  the  invited  guests  of  the 
Queen  and  the  dignitaries  whose  rank 
gives  them  posts  of  nonor ;  now  and  then 
as  before,  still  comes  forth  a  stray  visitor 
to  the  nave. 

EOYAL  GUESTS. 

His  Highness  the  Mahamjah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  K.S.I. ;  his  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  C.B. ;  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Leinin^en;  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Glucksburg,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Dammar  of  Den- 
mark, his  Royal  Highness  Pnnoe  William 
of  Denmark,  his  R^yal  Highness  Prince 
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Frederic  of  Denmark,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Connt  of  Flanders, 
her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  her  Roy^  Highness 
the  reigning  Duchess  of  Saxe-Cobur^  and 
Gotha,  her  Royal  Highness  Prmcess 
Christian  of  Denmark,  mother  of  the 
bride,  leading  their  Royal  Highnesses 
Princess  Thyra  and  Prince  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  and  the  gentlemen  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  last  of  the  procession  of  the 
Queen's  guests,  in  which  marched  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  fought  in 
our  ranks  at  Inkermann,  was  closed  by 
Colonel  Seymour,  who  stood  near  at  hand 
in  that  terrible  press  of  men.  They  all 
passed  in  to  the  chapel — a  blaze  of  Dan- 
ish, and  Prussian,  and  Belgian,  and  Ger- 
man green  and  blue,  picked  out  with 
Enelish  scarlet ;  and  as  the  last  of  them 
melted  away  into  the  darkening  glow  of 
the  inner  building,  the  strains  of  ^'  God 
Save  the  Queen"  sounded  yet  louder  and 
nearer,  and  the  cheers  of  the  people  out- 
side came  through  stone  and  glass,  and 
stirred  up  the  nave.  It  was  just  twelve 
o'clock.  The  music  outside  and  the  jubi- 
lation ceased,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
little  while — such  silence  as  there  is  in  a 
^eat  forest  when  all  that  meets  the  ear 
IS  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  leaves  fanned 
lightly  by  the  creeping  air.  Then  once 
more,  on  a  sudden,  that  purple  curtain 
was  thrown  open;  the  trumpets  blared 
forth  a  sUvery  peal  to  the  roll  of  the  ket- 
tle-drums, and  facing  to  the  chapel,  two 
and  two,  followed  by  pursuivants  and  her- 
alds in  tabards  of  office,  covered  with 
golden  devices,  for  the  delight  of  all  who 
believe  there  is  something  of  goodness  in 
ancient  observance,  usage,  and  remem- 
brance, they  marched  slowly  toward  the 
chapel  entrance  up  the  nave.  They  head- 
ed here  the  second  and  the  great  proces- 
sion of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  Queen's 
household. 

The  effect  of  this  procession,  slow  in 
pace,  brightly  colored,  and  greatly  re- 
splendent, was  in  itself  very  beautiful. 
But  there  was  something  more — some- 
thing which  rank  and  youth,  which  gold 
and  jewels,  and  rich  attire  could  not  give. 
The  pulse  of  the  gazers  beats  more  quick- 
ly and  soflly,  too,  as  they  see  the  children 
of  the  House  endeared  to  the  nation  by 
the  virtues  of  the  Queen  and  by  her  sor- 
rows by  the  memory  of  the  departed 


Prince,  whose  absence  cast  the  only  shade 
over  the  sunny  present,  pass  before  theiii 
in  all  the  light  of  youth  and  happiness  to 
celebrate  the  union  from  which  England 
expects  so  much,  in  which  she  has  so 
many  hopes,  and  on  which  her  future  is  so 
bound  up  and  welded.  In  womanly  grace 
and  graciousness,  attracting  here  every 
eye  and  winning — easily  as  always — the 
best  wishes  of  those  who  can  be  won  by 
all  which  can  render  a  lady  winning — 
sedate,  kindly,  looking  comely  and  fair, 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  bowing 
with  natural  stateliness,  passes  so  that 
eyes  follow  and  strain  afler  her,  and  a  low 
murmur  pays  tribute  to  that  which  among 
men  and  subjects  would  be  called  her 
popularity. 

And  then  come  the  young  Princesses  of 
England,  with  that  frank,  simple,  gentle 
girmood,  reminding  us  of  an  anniversary 
so  fraught  with  blessings  for  many  years 
we  can  but  make  our  best  prayer  that  the 
like  shall  be  granted  to  us  in  a  future 
reign,  who,  bowing  in  return  to  the  lowly 
salutations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  right 
and  lefl,  glide  noiselessly  on  before  the 
young  Prmces,  who,  in  the  "  garb  of  old 
Gael,"  walk  side  by  side  in  the  interval 
between  their  sisters  and  the  Princess 
Helena,  with  placid  composure.  Here 
are  the  links,  one  by  one,  which  bind  the 
country  to  the  remembrance  of  the  past — 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  who  has 
been  given  to  the  young  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  who 
is  followed  for  ever  by  our  respectful  soli- 
citude and  affectionate  loyalty.  When 
her  Royal  Highness  appeared,  leading  by 
the  hand,  his  nttle  Royal  Highness  Piince 
William  of  Prussia,  whose  tiny  gait  was 
revealed  fully  by  the  Highland  costume 
in  which  he  was  dressed,  another  murmur 
— a  soft  rustling  soimd — stole  through 
the  nave,  which  the  genius  of  the  place 
alone  repressed  from  an  enthusiastic  de- 
velopment. But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
index  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  English 
heart. 

With  trumpet  flourish  and  roll  of  drum 
in  cadence  measured  and  timed,  tossing 
plume  and  lustrous  train,  gold  and  jewe^ 
cloth  of  gold,  satin,  and  ermine,  ribands 
and  stars  condense  and  form  a  pyramid  of 
colors  which  tapers  in  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel  and  lights  up  that  space  which  can 
be  seen  through  the  archway,  as  peer  and 
peeress.  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  Min- 
isters gather  in    their   places.    As    the 
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trumpeters  reach  the  choir,  blowiug  lusti 
ly  from  their  upraised  throats  the  exult- 
ant strains,  they  pass  to  the  right  and  left 
and  Beethoven's  Triumphal  March  heralds 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  the  choir. 
A  few  moments  elapse,  when  Lord  Syd- 
ney, preceded  by  the  drums,  returns  to 
the  closed  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 
It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock.  The 
ringing  cheers  outside  and  the  music  of 
the  National  Anthem  which  rises  above 
them  announce  that  the  third  procession 
is  about  to  enter.  Soon  after  twelve 
o'clock  the  procession  of  the  Bridegroom 
appeared.  His  Royal  Highness,  whose 
mantle  of  the  Garter  concealed  his  uniform 
so  far  that  only  the  gold-j'triped  over-all 
and  spurs  can  be  seen  to  give  an  indica- 
tion that  he  wears  his  uniform  below, 
bears  himself  as  one  who  has  a  light  heart 
and  princely  dignity.  Every  eye  speaks 
its  blessing,  and  every  head  pays  its  will- 
ing homage  as  he  passes  along,  returning 
the  reverences  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
with  scrupulous  and  zealous  observance  of 
courtesy.  In  the  nave,  however,  he  is 
but  passing  on  to  the  scene  where  the 
dream  of  his  young  life  is  to  be  realized, 
and  as  he  goes,  there  is  not  one  whose 
heart  does  not  say  quietly  and  truly, 
"  God  bless  him !" 

The  head  of  the  bridegroom's  proces- 
sion is  in  the  chapel,  which  is  now  spark- 
ling more  brightly  still,  and  as  drums  and 
trumpets  cease  the  march  from  "  Athalie" 
takes  up  the  joyous  strains.  The  curtain 
has  closed  again,  and  during  the  interval 
which  follows  there  is  a  well-bred  curiosi- 
ty and  excitement  in  the  nave,  which  are 
not  at  all  appeased  by  the  sudden  uplift- 
ing of  the  curtain  to  permit  th~ee  or  four 
gentlemen  with  wooden  poles  and  boxes 
to  flit  up  •  toward  the  chapel,  who  are 
shrewdly  suspected  of  photography.  It 
was  half-past  twelve  when  the  drums  and 
trumpets  again  sounded,  and  the  curtain 
rising  for  the  fourth  time,  gave  admission 
to  the  procession  of  the  bride. 

THE   CHOIR. 

In  place  of  the  screen  are  seats  capable 
of  accommodating  thirty  guests  of  the  di- 
plomatic corps  and  their  suites,  only  a  few 
of  whom  can  see  well  at  all,  so  c^irefully 
divided  and  resubdivided  is  every  inch  of 
space  that  commands  any  glance  into  the 
interior.     Opposite  this,  on  the  right,  a 

lilar  screen  has  been  removed,  and  a 


high  wide  series  of  draped  benches  sub- 
stituted, reaching  far  back  into  the  north 
aisle ;  so  that,  like  the  row  which  faces  it, 
not  many  of  the  occupants  of  the  back 
seats  can  see  much.  This  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  few  invited  guests  and 
friends  of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom 
— all  except  one  place — the  first  and  best 
and  nearest  to  the  altar — which  is  for  Mr. 
Frith,  who  paints  the  great  picture  of  the 
marriage  for  the  Queen,  and  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  a  higher  sum  has  been 
given  already  than  has  ever  yet  been  of- 
fered for  any  picture.  Mr.  Frith  seats 
himself  next  to  the  Countess  of  Caithness, 
and  the  Countess  of  Derby,  like  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ailesbury,  dressed  in  blue, 
seats  herself  near  where  the  banner  of  her 
noble  husband  as  Knight  of  the  Garter 
droops  over  his  vacant  stall.  A  few  min- 
utes more  the  distinguished  visitors  begin 
to  come  in  fast,  and  the  gorgeous  ushers 
have  enough  to  do.  All  are  in  full  court 
dress,  with  the  exception  that  they  wear 
no  trains,  and  all,  without  exception,  are 
dressed  in  velvet  or  satin  either  of  blue, 
mauve,  or  violet  color,  the  latter  being 
the  pervading  tone.  All,  too,  wear  fea- 
thers and  diamonds  in  their  hair,  and 
some  show  tiaras  of  brilliants  almost  large 
enough  to  form  head- dresses,  so  complete- 
ly do  the  glittering  jewels  cover  the  head 
like  a  regal  crown. 

There  is  now  a  long  pause,  and  the 
spaces  in  the  aisles,  where  high  platforms 
have  been  erected  looking  over  the  backs 
of  the  carved  oak  canopies  between  the 
knights'  stalls,  begin  to  fill  up  fast.  Only  se- 
mi-occasional glimpses  can  be  had  from  here 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  choir,  yet  every 
space  is  filled,  and  the  heads  of  the  most 
curious  are  seen  with  a  rather  grotesque 
effect  passing  out  from  between  the  pinna- 
cles of  oak.  Almost  the  first  male  visitor 
to  put  in  an  appearance  is  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  comes  accompanied  by  Lady 
Grey.  They  take  their  places  on  the  left, 
and  are  quickly  followed  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Mary  Wood,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Card  well,  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Alfred  Paget, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  Lord 
Harris,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Earl  and  Countess  De  la  Warr,  Lady 
Proby,  Lord  Churchill,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
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Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Cowper,  Lady  A.  Bruce, ' 
Miss  Biddulph,  Mrs.  C.  Grey,  Mrs.  Wel- 
lesley,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury.  All  the 
gentlemen  are  in  full  official  uniform,  and 
wear  the  chief  insignia  of  whatever  or- 
ders they  have  the  honor  to  possess,  col- 
lars and  badges  in  the  fullest  state.  No 
bridal  favors  are  worn  on  such  an  occasion 
of  State  dress,  but,  as  a  kind  of  amende  for 
this  necessary  omission,  where  the  collars 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood  are  displayed 
they  are  in  every  case  looped  at  the  shoul- 
ders with  bows  of  white  satin  riband, 
which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Now  that  the  choir  is  almost  full,  the  pre- 
dominance of  mauve  and  violet  colors  is 
more  marked  than  ever — in  fact,  few  other 
tints  are  shown,  except  when  ladies  who 
fear  the  cold  keep  their  white  bomouses, 
which  all  without  exception  have,  still 
wrapped  about  their  shoulders.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  are  among  the 
late  arrivals.  His  lordship  wears  his 
robes  of  state,  which,  without  being  over 
gaudy,  make  a  rich  addition  even  to  the 
mass  of  uniforms  and  gorgeous  dresses 
around.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  are  also 
among  the  last  comers.  The  leader  in 
the  Commons  of  the  Opposition  wears  his 
Windsor  uniform,  and  is  seated  with  Mrs. 
Disraeli,  who  is  radiant  with  diamonds, 
on  the  left,  immediately  inside  the  choir. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
also  comes  attired  in  state,  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Denison,  and  then  nearly  all  the 
places  are  filled. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  there  is  a 
short  hush  of  expectation — one  of  those 
periods  of  unaccountable  silence  which 
always  fall  at  intervals  even  upon  the 
most  crowded  and  animated  assemblies. 
The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Sir  Augustus 
Clifford,  enters,  and  then  there  is  another 

Eause,  that  is  quickly  broken  by  a  loud 
um  of  admiration  in  the  nave,  which  the 
more  stately  and  select  gathering  in  the 
choir  only  notice  by  increased  rigidity  of 
uprightness  till  the  cause  of  the  murmur 
is  made  known  by  the  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  all 
robed  and  jeweled  in  their  almost  regal 
costume,  and  headed  by  the  Premier  him- 
self. They  make  a  noble  and  a  gallant 
show  as  they  sweep  up  the  choir  like  a 
procession  of  monarchs,  with  their  long 
velvet  mantles  of  imperial  blue,  looped  at 
the  shoulders  with  white  riband,  trailing 
after  them.    Lord  Palmerston  proceeds 


at  once  to  his  stall  on  the  lefli,  where  he 
is  joined  by  Lady  Palmerston;  and  the 
others,  aft^r  waiting  for  a  single  second  in 
a  stately  group,  pass  also  to  their  seats. 
The  Premier  was,  of  course,  the  most  ob- 
served of  all,  as  he  stepped  up  lightly  into 
his  seat  and  looked  round  him  with  a  brisk 
joviality,  as  if  about  to  quell  a  trouble- 
some member,  or  evade  by  a  most  volu- 
minous reply  an  awkward  Question.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  Granville,  Earl 
Clarendon,  and  Earl  Russell  are  the  most 
noticed  of  the  rest,  and  the  latter,  when 
once  he  sits  in  his  wide,  high,  ample  stall, 
is  almost  lost  to  view.  The  other  knights 
who  take  part  in  this  splendid  ceremony 
are  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquis 
Camden,  the  Marauis  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  two  junior  knights,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Eari  Fitzwilliam, 
who,  as  juniors,  in  knighthood  at  least,  sit 
furthest  away  from  the  sovereign's  stall, 
and  thus,  as  it  happens,  nearest  the  sov- 
ereign's place  on  this  occasion. 

After  all  the  knights  are  seated,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  state  robes,  and 
carrying  the  Great  Seal,  passes  slow  and 
stately  up  the  choir — alone,  but  a  perfect 

Eageant  in  himself — to  his  seat  at  the 
ead  of  all.  It  is  now  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enters, 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  attend- 
ing as  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal ;  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, as  its  Prelate ;  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, as  Clerk  of  the  Closet ;  and  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  as  Registrar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  with  the  Canons  and  Minor 
Canons  of  the  Chapel.  The  suffragan 
Bishops  stand  aside  as  the  dais  is  reached, 
and  make  way  for  the  Primate,  who  passes 
at  once  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  the 
Dean,  robed  in  scarlet,  with  the  Canons, 
take  their  places  to  the  south.  For  a 
minute  the  prelates  kneel  in  prayer,  then 
rise  and  stand  in  line  inside  the  rails. 

Then  there  is  a  slight  rustle  of  silks  and 
clinking  of  jeweled  orders,  as  nearly  the 
whole  corps  diplomatique  come  in  and 
take  their  places  underneath  the  royal  pew 
— showing  literally  like  a  cluster  of  gold 
and  jewels,  that  equals  even  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  And 
now  there  is  a  long  and  solemn  pause. 
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daring  which  even  whispers  are  audible, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  dresses  comes  with  a 
noise  as  their  fair  wearers  turn  to  survey 
the  scene  around,  where 

"  Lords,  ladies,  captains,  councilors,  and  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower ; 
Embassies,  from  regions  far  remote,  in  ya- 

rious  habits, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  celebrate  the  day." 

It  is  in  truth  a  scene  of  such  stately 
pomp  and  royal  circumstance  as  few  have 
ever  seen  before,  where  the  noblest  by 
birth  and  intellect,  the  greatest  and  most 
revered  in  power,  are  all  assembled  within 
the  narrow  precincts  of  this  grand  old 
choir,  Uke  the  treasures  of  the  nation  in 
their  carved  oak  casket. 

THE  QUEEN  COMES. 

Suddenly  there  is  just  a  perceptible 
movement — a  kind  of  consciousness  that 
something  has  occurred  which  tells  at 
once  that  the  Queen  is  either  coming  or 
has  come,  and  all  eyes  are  quietly  direct- 
ed toward  the  quaint  old  pew  in  the  wall. 
In  another  instant  the  Queen  herself  ap- 
pears, accompanied  by  his  Royal  Hign- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Prince,  and,  as  we 
all  know,  so  like  him  as  to  make  the  re- 
semblance almost  startling  as  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  her  Maj  esty .  The  Queen  wears 
the  simplest  and  plainest  of  widow's  weeds 
— a  wiaow's  cap,  a  black  silk  dress  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  black  gloves. 
The  only  colors  which  appear  upon  her  are 
the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  its 
blue  riband,  narrowed  to  the  width  her  Ma- 
jesty usually  wears,  across  her  left  shoulder. 
She  looks  well  in  health,  but  thinner  and 
older,  with  the  permanent  traces  of  deep 
grief  and  care  stamped  on  every  lineament 
of  her  features. 

She  stands  at  the  window  of  the  royal 
pew,  a  little  withdrawn  from  general  gaze, 
and  only  to  be  seen  at  all  by  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  choir  glancing  quietly 
into  the  interior,  while  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  speaks,  and  apparently  explains  to 
her  the  arrangements  going  on  below  for 
the  great  ceremony  which  nas  drawn  her 
forth  from  her  mourning  and  seclusion. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  seats  herself 
a  little  way  from  the  window,  and  the 
Duke  retires,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Bruce, 
clad,  like  the  Queen,  in  deep  mourning, 
t^idng  his  place.    It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and 


the  noise  of  cheering  can  be  heard  out- 
side, and  then  a  pause,  broken  after  a  few 
minutes  by  the  great  rustle  and  peculiar 
hum  which  the  great  mass  of  visitors  in 
the  nave  make  on  rising.  The  first  of  the 
three  processions  is  at  hand,  but  no  one 
moves  in  the  choir  till  the  glittering  file  is 
seen,  headed  by  heralds  and  great  officers 
of  state,  coming  rank  in  rank  in  stately 
order,  filing  off  to  the  right  and  left  as 
they  enter  the  choir,  till  they  reach  the 
dais,  which  none  but  the  most  illustrious 
mav  ascend. 

Again  the  cheers  came  louder  and  more 
sustained  than  ever  from  the  outside ; 
again  there  is  the  same  pause,  broken  by 
the  trumpets  and  rattling  kettledrums  in 
the  nave,  and  this  time  all,  save  the 
Queen  herself,  rise  and  remain  standing 
respectfully,  for  it  is  the  bridegroom  that 
approaches.  Great  officers  precede  him, 
but  they  are  little  heeded;  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in 
his  uniform  of  General,  but  wearing  over 
all  the  insignia  and  purple  mantle  of  a 


Knight  of  the  Garter,  comes  slowly  up 

d,  partly  fol- 
lowed, hj  his  brother-in-law,  tne  Prince 


the  choir,  partly  accompanied,  partly 


of  Prussia,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  ot 
Saxe-Coburg,  similarly  robed.  The  "  Wed- 
ding March  is  played  as  they  move  up  with 
stately  ease,  ana  the  Queen  rises  and  comes 
fully  forward  as  the  haut  pas  is  reached, 
and  the  three  ascend  and  turn  in  line  to- 
ward her,  bowing  deeply.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
retire  to  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and 
the  bridegroom,  after  kneeling  a  few  se- 
conds in  prayer,  rises  and  stands  "the  rose 
and  expectancy  of  this  fair  State,"  in  the 
center  of  the  hautpas^  alone,  with  his  face 
toward  the  Queen. 

Such  an  occasion  is  one  in  which  few 
men  appear  to  advantage  ;  yet  the  Prince 
gains  by  passing  through  it.  With  the 
easy  grace  that  seems  natural  to  all  his 
actions  he  stood  alone,  the  watched  and 
observed  of  all  the  observers,  neither  bash- 
ful nor  confident,  but  with  a  manly,  royal 
bearing  that  became  his  illustrious  birth 
and  exalted  station.  Ue  looked  round 
upon  the  splendid  scene  for  a  moment 
quietly  and  easily ;  and  in  his  every  move- 
ment, his  look,  his  very  bearing,  seemed 
in  their  A-ivid  likeness  to  his  royal  fether  to 
impress  and  amaze  all — even  those  who  by 
their  rank  and  station  might  be  supposed 
to  be  most  familiar  with  his  features.  As 
the  sound  of  cheering  was  heard  withouti 
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marking  the  coming  of  his  youthful  bride, 
he  kept  tumiog  his  head  every  moment, 
for  from  where  he  stood,  in  the  center  of 
the  altar,  he  could  see  through  the  screen 
and  down  the  nave  beyond  to  where  the 
crimson  curtains  would  hide  the  marshal- 
ing of  the  bride's  procession.  Often  and 
often  did  he  glance  this  way,  but  the  cur- 
tains were  motionless,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  the  coming  forth  of  her  whom  all  now 
watched  for  with  such  eager  expectation 
that  the  suspense  even  of  the  slight  delay 
seemed  almost  painful.  Still  he  stood 
alone,  and,  though  evidently  keenly  anx- 
ious for  the  coming  of  his  young  bride,  he 
bore  the  eager  scrutiny  of  all  with  a  quiet 
ease  that  was  charming — his  youth,  his 
fiwje,  his  figure,  all  bringing  irresistibly  be- 
fore the  mind  the  lines — 

"Shaped  in  proportion  fair, 
Blue  was  his  piercing  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  richest  dye 
His  short  mustache  and  hair." 

At  last,  with  a  great  clangor  ot  trum- 
pets, which  at  first  are  muffled  into  a  rich 
indistinctness,  behind  the  curtains,  the 
long  looked  for  procession  of  the  bride 
enters,  and  the  Prince,  giving  one  look  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  oi  the  arrival, 
keeps  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Queen,  and 
never  turns  his  head  again  till  his  affianced 
stands  beside  him. 

The  hush  was  now  so  deep  and  breath- 
less that  even  the  restless  glitter  of  the 
jewels  that  twinkled  every  where  seemed 
almost  to  break  it,  and  despite  the  stately 
etiquette  which  had  hitherto  regulated 
every  word  and  gesture,  all  now  bent  far 
and  eagerly  forward  as  the  hum  and  rus- 
tle in  the  nave  beyond  showed  the  young 
bride  to  be  drawing  near.  In  another 
minute  she  had  entered,  and  stoodj 

"  In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one," 

the  fairest  and  almost  the  youngest  of  aU 
her  lovely  train  that  bloomed  in  fair  array 
behind  her.  Though  not  agitated,  she 
appeared  nervous,  and  the  sofl,  delicate 
bloom  of  color  which  ordinarily  imparts 
a  look  of  joyous  happiness  to  her  expres- 
sive features,  had  all  but  disappeared  as, 
with  head  bent  down,  but  glancing  her 
eyes  occasionally  from  side  to  side,  she 
moved  slowly  up  toward  the  altar.  The 
programme  tells  us  that  she  was  support- 
ed on  the  right  by  her  royal  father.  Prince 
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Christian  of  Denmark,  and  on  her  left  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
dry  out  most  authentic  document  leads  us 
to  believe  that  both  were  in  full  uniform, 
and  wore  the  collars  and  badges  of  their 
respective  orders  of  knighthood.  But, 
without  wishing  at  all  to  derogate  from 
the  importance  of  these  illustrious  person- 
ages, we  may  say  that  any  one  else  might 
have  safely  borne  their  part,  so  deep,  so 
all-absorbing  was  the  interest  with  which 
the  bride,  and  bride  alone,  was  watched. 
From  the  way  her  features  are  now  shad- 
ed by  the  vail,  and  her  looks  bent  for- 
ward, it  is  difBcult  to  see  her  features 
more  fully,  but  as  she  nears  the  altar  she 
drops  her  arm,  and  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pears beneath  the  folds  of  her  vail  a  large 
Douquet  of  orange  flowers,  carried  in  a 
princely  gift  from  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
bingh. 

On  these  occasions,  we  believe,  the 
dress  of  the  bride  ranks  in  general  estima- 
tion as  only  second  in  impoilance  to  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony  itself,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  a  lady's  dress,  like 
a  lady's  beauty,  can  only  be  described  by 
its  effect.  It  is  embroidered  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  silver,  which  can  just  be 
discerned  in  rich  designs  glittering  be- 
tween the  snowy  folds.  The  traditional 
white  is  not,  however,  departed  from, 
though  over  all  she  wears  a  slight  boddice 
with  open  sleeves  of  white  silk,  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  and  which,  falling  tight, 
sets  off  her  tapering  waist  and  faultless 
symmetry  of  form  to  absolute  perfection. 
Her  gorgeous  train  of  white  and  silver  is 
borne  by  eight  young  ladies,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  the  very  choice 
and  flower  of  the  fair  scions  of  our  most 
ancient  houses.  The  young  ladies  thus 
honored  with  so  fair  a  post  in  the  long 
programme  of  this  happy  day  are  all  the 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  or  earls, 
whose  titles  are  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
names  of  our  kings  of  old.  They  were 
were  Lady  Victoria  Alexandria  Montagu 
Douglas  Scott,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ;  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminister; 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  Lady  Elma  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin ;  Lady  Vic- 
toria Hare,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Listowel; 
Lady  Agneta  Yorke,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  Lady  Victoria  Alex- 
andrina  EUzabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor  ;  Lady  Constance 
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ViUiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  Lady  Ernestine  Emma  Horatio 
Mount-Edgecumbe,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Monnt-Edffecumbe ;  and  Lady  Feodo- 
rowna  Welledey,  daughter  of  Earl  Cowley. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  how  they 
looked,  as,  robed  in  snowy  white,  and 
wrapped  in  vails,  they  followed  their  roy- 
al mistress  with  soft  footsteps,  though,  as 
they  were  not  going  to  be  married,  they 
seemed  to  think  themselves  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  looking  on  the  ground, 
and  glanced  about,  and  turned  to  one  an- 
other, and  made  believe  to  look  as  if  ihey 
did  not  know  and  hear  that  they  com- 
manded almost  their  full  tribute  of  admir- 
ation, even  behind  such  a  lady  in  such  a 
scene  as  this.  Lnagination  must  draw 
their  pictures,  for  words  would  fail  to 
paint  them.  Their  dresses  were  all  of 
white — a  wonderful  mixture  of  silk  and 
lace,  that  made  them  seem  ethereal  in 
their  lightness,  as,  partly  wrapped  in  long, 
soft  vails,  they  passed  as  noiselessly  as  a 
vision,  which  can  not  be  forgotten  or  de- 
scribed. Lady  Georgina  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Abcrcorn,  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  form  one  of  the  lovely 
train,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
indisposition,  which,  though  not  severe  in 
character,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  her  at- 
tendance now. 

Slowly  the  bride  reaches  the  haut  pas, 
and,  as  she  stops  to  bow  to  the  Queen, 
some  of  her  fair  attendants,  who  are  ap- 
parently even  more  nervous  than  herself, 
attempt  to  kneel,  but,  finding  their  mis- 
take, rise  quickly,  and  move  on  as  if  they 
did  not  mean  it.  Then,  and  then  only, 
does  the  Prince  turn,  as  if  to  receive  her, 
but  checks  himself  as  he  sees  them  all 
bowing  to  the  Queen,  and  for  the  first  and 
only  time  he  seems  irresolute  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do.  The  lonir,  keen  scrutiny 
seems  to  have  disturbed  his  composure  at 
last,  though  only  for  a  second,  and  the 
anthem  ceases,  and  all  retire  a  little  apart, 
while  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  left 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  haut  pas^ 
the  latter  alone,  the  former,  of  course, 
closely  surrounded  by  her  attendant  brides- 
maids— so  closely,  indeed,  that  in  that 
.  gorgeous  mass  of  scarlet  and  purple  and 
gold  they  were  the  only  group  on  which 
the  eye  could  turn  with  a  feeling  like  rest 
from  the  surrounding  glitter. 

Handel's  march  from  "Joseph"  had 
been  Dlayed  at  entering,  but  all  music  had 
ceaaea  as  the  party  stood  around  the  al- 


tar, till  its  strains  broke  out  with  the  sol- 
emn words  of  the  chorale : 

"  This  day,  with  joyful  heart  and  voice 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation^s  prayer ; 
Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessings  to  the  wedded  pair. 

"  So  shall  no  clouds  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days ; 
But  happiness  in  endless  round 

Shall  still  encompass  all  their  ways.** 

The  exquisitely  soft  music  of  this  chant 
at  once  solemn  and  sorrowful,  was  com^ 
posed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  may 
have  been  this,  or  the  associations  and 
lifelong  memories  called  up  by  the  scene 
beneath  her,  but  certain  it  is  that  as  the 
hymn  commenced  her  Majesty  drew  back 
from  the  window  of  the  pew,  and,  after 
an  effort  to  conceal  her  emotion,  gave  way 
to  her  tears  and  almost  sobbed,  nor  did 
she  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremony 
entirely  recover  her  composure. 

The  bridal  party  saw  nothing  of  this ; 
the  bride's  face  was  turned  from  the  pew, 
and  the  Queen  was  withdrawn  too  much 
from  the  front  of  the  Prince  to  see  her, 
though  his  looks  were  often  turned  io 
that  direction.  As  the  solemn  chant  end- 
ed the  Prelates  advanced  to  the  com- 
munion rails,  and  the  Primate,  in  a  rich 
clear  voice,  which  was  heard  throughout 
every  part  of  the  building,  choir  or  nave, 
commenced  the  service  with  the  usual 
formulary. 

To  the  usual  question  the  Prince  rather 
bowed  than  responded,  his  utterance  was 
so  indistinct.  To  the  same  question, 
"  Wilt  thou,  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria, 
have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband  ?** 
the  reply  was  just  audible  but  nothing 
more,  though,  as  usual,  every  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  it. 

But  to  the  words — "  I  take  thee  Alex- 
andra, to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till 
death  us  do  part,  according  to  God's  holy 
ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my 
troth,"  the  Prince  repeated  clearly  word 
for  word  after  his  Grace,  though  now, 
again,  when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  young 
bride,  she  could  be  heard  only  to  answer 
almost  in  audibly,  and  her  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  a  crimson  flush,  and  she 
seemed  very  nervous. 

To  the  question,  "Who  giveth  this 
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woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?"  the 
royal  father  of  the  bride  only  bowed  and 
moved  toward  the  Princess,  who  was  re- 
moving her  glove  hurriedly.  Then  the 
Primate  joined  their  hands,  and  in  a  clear, 
Bofl  voice,  firmly  and  deliberately  repeated 
the  words : 

'•  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ;  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen." 

All  then  knelt  down  while  the  prayer 
was  said. 

With  these  words,  which  in  law  com- 
pleted the  marriage  ceremony,  the  ser- 
vice was  continued  to  the  sixty-seventh 
Psalm,  the  solemn  strains  of  which  came 
like  a  relief  to  what  seemed  almost  the 
overwrought  feelings  of  all  within  the 
choir  as  the  words  went  pealing  softly 
through  both  nave  and  aisle. 

Then  was  continued  the  usual  prayer 
and  exhortation,  during  which  the  guns 
in  the  Long  Walk  were  heard  booming 
forth,  and  the  steeples  throughout  the 
town  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  sound. 
The  Primate,  raising  his  voice,  solemnly 
pronounced  the  benediction,  during  which 
the  Queen,  who  had  been  more  deeply  af- 
fected, knelt  and  buried  her  face  m  her 
handkerchief.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
then  joined  hands,  and,  turning  to  the 
Queen,  gave  more  a  nod  of  kindly  friend- 
ship than  a  bow  of  state,  which  the  Queen, 
returned  in  kind.  In  another  minute  the 
Queen,  giving  a  similar  greeting  to  the 
Princess,  quitted  the  closet,  and  the  whole 
pageant  went  pouring  in  a  stream  or 
flood  of  colors,  of  waving  plumes,  and 
flaming:  jewels,  out  of  the  choir.  None 
can  tell  but  those  who  were  present  how 
grand  and  solemn  was  the  whole  cere- 
mony, or  with  how  much  deep  hope  and 
true  devotion  the  marriage  of  the  second 
Prince  of  Wales  was  celebrated  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  As  they  left 
the  choir  the  organ  and  the  band  went 
pealing  forth  the  Hallelujah  of  Bee- 
thoven : 

"  Hallelujah  to  the  Father 
And  the  Son  of  God 
Praise  the  Lord,  ye  everlasting  choir,  in  holy 
8on^  of  joy, 
Worlds  unborn  shall  sing  his  f^\oTj 
The  exalted  Son  of  QtQ±*' 

THB  LADIES^  DRESSES  AT  THE   WEDDING. 

The  dress  of  the  Princess  Alexandra 


was  a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  chatelains  of  orange  blossoms,  myr- 
tle, and  bouffants  of  tulle,  with  Honiton 
lace.  The  train  of  silver  moire  antique, 
trimmed  with  bouffants  of  tulle,  Honiton 
lace,  and  bouquets  of  orange  blossom  and 
myrtle.  The  body  of  the  dress  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Her  Royal  Highn^hs 
wore  a  vail  of  Honiton  lace  and  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  and  myrtle.  The 
necklace,  ear-rings,  and  brooch  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  were  the  gift  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  reviere  of  diamonds,  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  London ;  opal  and  dia- 
mond bracelet,  given  by  the  Queen ;  dia- 
mond bracelet,  given  by  the  ladies  of 
Leeds;  and  opal  and  diamond  bracelet, 
given  by  the  ladies  of  Manchester.  The 
bouquet  was  composed  of  orange  blos- 
soms, white  rose-buds,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  rare  and  beautiful  orchideous  flowers, 
interspersed  with  sprigs  of  myrtle  sent 
specially  from  Osborne,  by  the  Queen's 
command,  the  myrtle  having  been  reared 
from  that  used  in  the  bridal  bouquet  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal. 
The  bouqiiet  was  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Veitch.  The  "  bridal  oouquet-holder"  of 
her  Royal  Highness  was  the  marriage- 
present  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
and  was  a  truly  princely  gift.  The  upper 
part  receiving  the  flowers  was  carved  out 
of  rock  crystal,  and  has  taken  the  lapidary 
some  months  to  execute.  It  is  trumpet- 
shaped,  the  crystals  being  inlaid  with 
large  emeralds  and  diamonds,  relieved 
with  pink  coral  and  oriental  pearls.  The 
shaft  contains  four  plumes  of  feathers 
composed  of  brilliants,  and  under  each 
the  letter  "  A"  in  rubies,  also  four  times 
repeated ;  a  crystal  ball,  set  with  rubies, 
terminated  the  shaft  or  handle,  and  by  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was  made 
to  fly  up,  and  releasing  the  four  sides 
forms  four  supports  or  stands.  Around 
the  center  was  a  ring,  arranged  as  the 
Princess's  coronet,  and  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  chain  of  large  pearls  and  gold, 
having  a  hoop  of  pearls  to  wear  on  the 
finger;  the  only  delicate  allusion  to  the 
donor  being  a  small  star  of  India  in  diar 
monds,  introduced  in  the  ornamentation. 

The  wreathes  of  the  bridesmaids  were 
formed  of  blush  roses,  shamrocks,  and 
white  heather,  with  long  vails  of  tulle  fall^ 
ing  from  the  back  of  the  wreath.  The 
dresses  of  white  tulle  over  white  glace 
were  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Princess  Christian  of  Denmark  wore  a 
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trMn  of  royal  blue  velvet  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  The  petticoat  of  white  satin 
trimmed  with  puffings  of  tulle  and  gold 
blond.  Head-dress,  white  feathers,  gold 
lappets,  and  diamond  ornaments. 

The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  wore 
a  train  of  lilac  silver  moire,  trimmed  with 
white  Honiton  lace.  Petticoat  of  white 
satin,  with  Honiton  lace  tunic  and  bands 
of  lilac  velvet.  Diadem  of  diamonds. 
Stomacher,  necklace,  and  ear-rings  of  dia- 
monds. Head-dress,  white  feathers  and 
tulle  vail. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  wore  a  vio- 
let velvet  train,  trimmed  with  ermine.  Pet- 
ticoat of  violet  satin,  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  covered  with  a  tunic  of  Honiton  lace, 
a  tiara  of  pearls  and  diamonds ;  necklace 
and  stomacher  to  match. 

The  Princess  Helena  wore  a  train  of 
white  silk,  with  bouquets  of  the  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle,  tied  with  silver 
cord,  manufactured  by  Lewis  and  Alien- 
by,  trimmed  with  tulle,  and  bouquets  of 
lilacs,  white  and  lilac.  Petticoat  of  white 
tulle  over  white  glace,  striped  with  rib- 
bons of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle ;  bou- 
quet of  lilac.  Head-dress,  wreath  of  li- 
lacs, white  feathers,  and  blond  lappets; 
diamond  ornaments. 

Princess  Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
dress  of  white  tulle  over  white  glace, 
striped  with  ribbons  of  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle,  tied  with  silver  cord  ;  trimmed 
with  bouquets  of  lilacs.  Hcad-tlress, 
wreaths  of  lilacs  (white  and  lilac) ;  pearl 
ornaments. 

The  Dutchess  of  Brabant  wore  a  train 
of  blue  moire  antique,  embroidered  with 
gold. 

THE    JOURNEY. 

It  was  understood  that  the  process  of 
leave-taking  would  occupy  until  at  least 
four  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few 
minutes  past  that  hour  that  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia  and  her  husband  arrived 
to  take  their  last  leave  of  the  happy  cou- 

Ele.  They  were  received  by  a  guard  of 
onor  of  the  Coldstreams,  and,  after  a 
short  delay,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  followed  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  and  preceded  by 
outriders  similarly  mounted.    Their  ap- 

f>earance  was  the  signal  for,  perhaps,  the 
oudest  burst  of  cheering  which  had  been 
heard  throughout  the  day ;  and  when  the 
giJoon  carriage  of  the  South -Western 
Railway  mov^  very  slowly  through  the 


I  station,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  the  enthusiasm  be- 
came almost  frantic.  In  a  moment  more 
the  train  had  disappeared,  and,  so  far  as 
regards  Windsor,  the  ceremony  was  at  an 
end. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  selection  of  Southampton  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  Royal  pair  on  their  way 
to  Osborne  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  feelings  of  loyalty  among 
the  inhabitants,  which  worked  up  the 
whole  population  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
quite  equal  to  that  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  experienced  on  Saturday.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  royal 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  coming  tnis 
way,  every  preparation  was  made  by  the 
dock  and  railway  authorities,  backed  up 
by  the  municipal  corporation  and  the  in- 
habitants generally,  to  give  them  a  right 
hearty  regal  welcome.  Triumphal  arches 
were  thrown  up  on  the  railway  and  dock 
premises,  and  the  whole  locality  was  liter- 
ally buried  in  bunting  and  evergreens. 
The  large  mail  steamships  in  port  were 
formed  in  double  line  across  the  dock, 
making  as  it  were  a  lane  through  which 
the  Royal  yacht  passed  from  the  embark- 
ation quay  into  tne  river.  These  vessels 
were  crowded  with  company,  while  every 
inch  of  standing  room  from  whence  the 
most  distant  glance  could  be  obtained  of 
the  Royal  visitors  as  they  moved  along, 
was  swarming  with  people.  The  steam- 
ships were  gaily  dressed  out  in  colors,  and 
the  yards  of  each  were  manned. 

At  eleven  minutes  past  six,  a  burst  of 
cheering  at  the  entrance  of  the  docks  her- 
alded the  approach  of  the  Royal  carriages, 
which  advanced  to  the  embarkation  stage 
slowly,  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  platform 
w^as  reached.  At  this  moment  the  cheer- 
ing was  immense  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
multitudes  assembled,  the  ships  manned 
yards,  and  the  respective  bauds  played 
the  Danish  and  English  national  anthems. 

On  receiving  the  Corporation  address, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  m  two  or  three 
words,  expressed  the  pleasure  felt  by  him- 
self and  the  Princess  at  their  reception, 
immediately  upon  which  the  Mayoress 
presented  the  Princess  with  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  flowers,  which  her  Royid 
Highness  graciously  accepted. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  then  descended 
to  the  deck  of  the  Pairy,  where  they  stood 
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for  some  minutes,  both  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess bowing  tbeir  acknowledgments  to 
the  assembled  thousands,  whose  cheers 
rent  the  air,  while  the  bands  played  the 
the  National  Anthem,  and  salutes  were 
being  fired  from  the  platform  battery  and 
ships  in  the  river. 

The  Fairy  steamed  away  from  the  dock- 
quay  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  six, 
Uieir  Royal  Highnesses  remaining  upon 
deck,  amidst  a  perfect  hurricane  of  cheers 
and  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
in  every  direction.  The  yacht  proceeded 
down  tlie  river  for  Osborne,  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  river  firing  royal  salutes  as 
she  passed. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  reached  Cowes 


at  ten  minutes  past  seven,  when  an  ad- 
dress was  presented  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Ryde.  The  roval  carriages 
were  in  waiting  at  the  Tnnity  House 
landing  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  driven  to  Os- 
borne House. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  her  way  from  the  Southampton  station 
to  the  dock,  passed  close  to  the  spot 
where  tradition  says  the  great  Danish 
king,  Canute,  rebuked  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  and  not  far  are  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Canute. 

The  traveling  dress  of  the  Princess  was 
white  satin,  and  she  wore  an  ermine 
mantle. 


■  ^  > 


From    Weldon's    Register. 


VICISSITUDES     OF     ENGLISH     FAMILIES.* 


Inasmuch  as  we  are  all  descended 
from  Noah,  no  one  can  boast  that  he  is  of 
an  older  family  than  his  neighbor.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  length  of  line  that  consti- 
tutes pride  of  family,  for  the  line  of  one 
man  is  as  long  as  that  of  another.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  pedigree  associated 
through  a  number  of  centuries  with 
wealth  or  deeds  of  renown  that  confers 
the  distinction  of  "a  person  of  good  fami- 
ly." The  majority  ot  people  know  noth- 
ing more  of  their  ancestry  than  the  names 
of  their  grandfathers,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  speak  with  contempt  of  those  who 
trouble  tnemselves  about  longer  genealo- 
gies and  inquiries  at  the  Heralds'  College. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
sternest  republican  could  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent if  there  was  placed  before  him  an  au- 
thentic history  of  his  ancestry,  luminous 
with  noble  lives.     His  heart,  we  fear,  in 

3)ite  of  his  principles,  would  throb  a  lit- 
e  with  aristocratic  elation.     Sir  Bernard 


•  Viciiiitudes  of  Fanulies.  Third  Series.  By 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  LLJ).,  Ulster  Kiog  of  Arraa. 
One  vol.  pp.  444.  London:  Longman  <fr  Co. 
1868. 


Burke  informs  us  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  zealous  of  his  genealogical  clients  and 
correspondents  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  all  yearning  to  carry  back 
their  ancestry  to  the  fatherland,  and  to 
connect  themselves  in  some  way  with  its 
historic  associations.  Massachusetts  is 
more  genealogical  than  Yorkshire,  and 
Boston  sustained,  what  London  never  did, 
a  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  gene- 
alogy. Mr.  Somerby,  an  accomplished 
American  antiquary,  spent  several  years 
in  researches  through  the  parish  registers 
of  England,  seeking  for  the  parochial  en- 
tries of  the  chief  American  families,  and 
especially  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  a  genealogical  en- 
thusiast, but  without  injuiy  to  his  com- 
mon-sense ;  unlike  many  others  of  similar 
tastes  he  can  speak  with  respect  of  those 
innumerable  unfortunates  who  can  not 
tell  outside  a  century  where  they  come 
from.  He  has  only  one  crotchet.  He 
suffers  frequent  pain  from  the  separation 
of  title  and  estate,  from  the  spectacle  of 
lords  and  ladies  penniless.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  found,  in  a  Dublin  work-house,  a 
pauper  who  was  the  heir  presumptive  of 
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a  barony  associated  with  the  martial  ex- 
ploits 01  Poictiers  and  Cressy.  He  thinks 
some  provision,  however  small,  should  be 
made  to  preserve  lords  and  ladies  from 
absolute  beggary.  It  is  an  amiable  de- 
sire, which  he  will  find  it  easy  to  talk 
about  with  general  approbation,  but  diffi- 
oult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realize.  But,  as 
a  wag  once  said,  these  are  the  very  condi- 
tions of  a  prosperous  crotchet.  A  more 
practical  proposal,  if  a  more  cruel  one, 
would  be  to  extinguish  a  title  as  soon  as 
its  holder  ceased  to  possess  an  income  of 
at  least  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  tendency  of  the  English  aristocracy 
to  extinction  is  very  extraordinary.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  divided  England 
among  the  commanders  of  his  army,  and 
conferred  about  twenty  earldoms ;  not 
one  of  these  now  exists.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  honors  conferred  by  William  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  H.,  Richard  I., 
or  John.  All  the  dukedoms  created  from 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  Edward  IH. 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  have  perished,  except  Nor- 
folk and  Somerset,  and  Cornwall,  enjoyed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Winchester  and 
Worcester  (the  latter  now  merged  in  the 
dukedom  of  Beaufort)  are  the  only  exist- 
ing marquesates  older  than  George  IH. 
Of  all  the  earldoms  conferred  by  the  Nor- 
mans, the  Plantagenets,  and  the  Tudors, 
eleven  only  remain,  and  of  these  six  are 
merged  in  higher  honors.  The  House  of 
Lords  does  not  number  among  its  members 
a  single  male  descendant  of  any  one  of  the 
barons  who  were  chosen  to  enforce  Magna 
Charta,  or  of  any  one  of  the  peers  wlio 
are  known  to  have  fought  at  Agincourt ; 
and  the  Wrottesleys  are  the  solitary  fami- 
ly, among  the  Lords,  which  can  boast  of 
a  male  descent  from  the  date  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in 
(1349.)  Sir  William  Dugdale's  History 
of  the  JBaronetage  of  England^  published 
in  1675,  records  all  the  English  peerages 
created  up  to  that  time.  The  index  of 
these  titles  oocw^ie^  fourteen  closely-print- 
ed columns ;  one  of  these  would  easily  ex- 
clude all  the  names  which  survive  to  this 
day.  The  Fates  apparently  pay  slight  re- 
gard to  Maidstone  8  prayer :  • 

'^  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce  die, 
But  save,  oh  save,  our  old  nobility." 

The  Scottish  aristocracy  has  been  con- 
stitated  of  more  tenacious  material.    The 


ancient  titles  of  Argyll,  Athole,  Montrose, 
Crawford,  Angus,  Perth,  Strathmore, 
Falkland,  Forbes,  Saltoun,  Gray,  and 
many  others,  are  all  still  held  by  the  male 
heirs  of  those  on  whom  the  dignities  were 
conferred.  The  same  is  true,  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  of  the  Irish  aristocracy. 
Very  rarely  indeed  has  an  Irish  title 
lapsed  for  want  of  a  male  succession.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  between  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  powers  of  persistence  we 
should  like  to  discover. 

In  this  third  and  concluding  series  of 
Vicissitudes  of  Families^  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  adds  a  variety  of  strange  talcs  to 
his  former  budgets;  some  sad,  some 
amusing,  and  some  terrible.  He  opens 
with  the  story  of  a  landless  Lord  Kirkud- 
bright,  who,  last  century,  kept  a  glover's 
shop  in  Edinburgh.  For  many  years  he 
used  to  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  selling  gloves  to  the  guests, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that 
time,  required  a  new  pair  for  every  fresh 
dance.  Next  he  tells  us  of  Sir  Peter 
Heyman,  Baronet,  "descended  from  a 
very  ancient  family  that  came  to  England 
with  the  Conqueror,  in  1066,  several  ol 
which  were  in  Parliament,  and  held  places 
of  trust  and  honor  under  the  Crown,"  for 
whose  relief,  in  old  age  and  poverty,  a 
concert  was  got  up  in  Pasqualli's  Great 
Room,  Tottenham-court-road,  in  1793. 
Then  of  the  Echlins,  an  Irish  family,  who 
were  entrapped  into  a  Chancery  suit 
which  lasted  from  1827  to  1850,  and  ab- 
sorbed their  whole  estate;  Sir  James 
Echlin  dying  and  in  destitution,  leavinc: 
his  son,  Sir  Frederick,  an  old  man,  unable 
to  read  or  write.  Then  of  the  Norwiches 
a  wealthy  Northamptonshire  family  ruined 
by  Sir  William  Norwich,  who  died  in 
beggary  in  1741.  He  lost  his  estates,  so 
the  story  goes,  at  card-playing  with  the 
famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Nor- 
wich is  still  living  at  Kettering,  and  earns 
a  livelihood  by  washing.  Her  husband, 
Sir  Samuel  Norwich,  for  many  years  a 
sawyer  in  Kettering,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John,  who  died  in  the  parish  work- 
house. Then  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  of  Mat- 
thew Barnewall,  who  was  a  waiter  in  a 
Dublin  tavern,  and  unable  to  write  hia 
name,  but  ultimately,  by  the  activity  of 
his  solicitor,  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Kingsland,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  then  of  James  Cole, 
who,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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centnry,  worked  as  a  smith  in  Gateshead, 
but  whose  children  and  grandchildren,  in 
the  coarse  of  fifty  years,  were  amongst 
the  most  affluent  people  in  Dnrham,  and 
intermaiTied  with  the  proudest  northern 
fitmilies.  The  Coles  fell,  however,  as  rap- 
idly as  they  rose ;  and  the  last  of  them, 
Sir  Mark  Cole,  died  in  such  abject  want 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his 
coasin.  Sir  Ralph  Milbank. 

The  elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  men 
who  have  earned  their  money  by  success 
in  business  recruits  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  maintains  its  popu- 
larity. In  its  roll  will  be  found  seventy 
names  ennobled  by  the  practice  of  law. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  are  well  re- 
presented. The  Dukes  of  Leeds  trace 
back  to  a  cloth-worker,  the  Earls  of  Rad- 
nor to  a  Turkey  merchant,  the  Earls  of 
Craven  to  a  tailor,  and  the  Earls  of  Cov- 
entry to  a  draper.  The  families  of  Dart- 
mouth, Ducie,  Pomfret,  Tankerville,  Dor- 
mer, Romney,  Dudley,  Fitzwilliam,  Cow- 
per,  Leigh,  Damley,  Hill,  and  Normanby, 
all  sprang  out  of  Loudon  shops  or  count- 
ing-houses. Li  our  own  times  we  have 
seen  Lords  Ashburton,  Carrington,  Bel- 
per,  and  Overstone  take  places  among  the 
Peers,  by  force  of  their  long  purses,  well 
lined  by  their  skill  in  trade ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ble  that  they  are  only  an  augury  of  great- 
er drafls  in  the  future  from  the  mercantile 
ranks. 

The  lives  of  the  Strutts  of  Belper  are 
such  as  Mr.  Smiles  would  luxuriate  in 
telling ;  they  furnish  a  model  story  of  con- 
junct prudence,  enterprise,  and  success. 
Jedediah  Strutt  was  bom  in  1729,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Derbyshire  farmer.  Tra- 
dition affirms  that  at  an  early  age  he  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  effected 
various  improvements  in  agricultural  im- 
plements. His  genius  received  its  fortun- 
ate bent  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wool- 
latt,  the  sister  of  a  hosier  in  Derby.  His 
brother-in-law  told  him  of  some  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
manufacture  ribbed  stockings.  Ailer 
much  time,  labor,  and  expense,  he  perfect- 
ed a  machine,  found  partners,  tooK  out  a 
patent,  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  ribbed  stockings.  "  Derby  Ribbed 
Hose"  grew  into  high  favor,  ana  the  part- 
ners made  plenty  of  money.  Strutt,  in 
1771,  joined  Arkwrigbt  in  cotton -spinning 
and  in  their  mills  in  Derbyshire  the  cot- 
ton-manufactures of  England  had  their 
origin.    Between  stockings  and  calicoes 


Strutt  grew  into  a  great  man.  He  died 
in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three 
sons,  who  carried  on  their  father's  under* 
takings  with  undiminished  success.  It  is 
in  Edward,  however,  the  grandson  of  Je- 
dediah, that  the  glory  of  the  Strutts  has 
culminated.  He  was  born  in  1801,  edu« 
cated  at  Cambridge,  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Derby  in  1830,  and,  after  a  va- 
riety of  political  experiences,  was  created 
Lord  Belper  in  1856.  In  making  him  the 
offer  of  a  peerage.  Lord  Palmerston  stat- 
ed that  ^^  the  Queen  was  desirous  of  mark- 
ing the  interest  which  she  took  in  the 
great  manufacturing  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  she  had  observed  that  this 
important  element  of  national  wealth  had 
not,  as  yet,  been  suitably  represented  in 
the  Upper  House." 

The  Strutts  have  all  along  been  honora- 
bly distinguished  for  their  Jove  of  litera- 
ture and  their  public  spirit.  William 
Strutt,  eldest  son  of  Jedediah,  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Dr.  Darwin.  His  house 
was  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture 
and  he  entertained  among  his  guests  the 
first  men  of  letters  and  science.  He  spent 
time  and  money  freely  in  the  improvement 
of  Derby,  and  had  a  large  share  in  erect- 
ing and  organizing  the  Derby  Infirmary 
into  the  best  of  hospitals.  Joseph  Strutt 
the  third  son  of  Jedediah,  presented  Der- 
by, in  1840,  with  a  beautiful  park,  the 
"  Arboretum,"  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing 
near  Ashbourne,  from  1818  to  1818,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  Strutts. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1813,  Moore 
writes :  "  Bessy  and  I  have  been  on  a  visit 
to  Derby,  for  a  week,  at  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt's, 
who  sent  his  carriage  and  four  for  us,  and 
back  again  with  us.  There  are  three 
brothers  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  a  million  of  money  pretty  equally 
divided  between  them.  They  have  fine 
families  of  daughters,  and  are  fond  of 
literature,  music,  and  all  those  elegancies 
which  their  riches  enable  them  so  amply 
to  indulge  themselves  with.  Bessy  (Mrs. 
Moore)  came  back  full  of  presents,  rings, 
fans,  etc.  My  singing  produced  some  lit* 
tie  sensation  at  Derby."  The  following 
year  he  speaks  of  another  visit :  "  You 
have  heard  we  have  been  to  Derby,  and  a 
very  pleasant  visit  we  had  of  it.  I  like 
the  Strutts  exceedingly ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  part  of  my  gratification  to  find  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  reading  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  spoiled 
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by  it.  This  is  Joseph  Strutt's  eldest  girl 
— ^a  classic,  and  a  poetess  into  the  bargain. 
Indeed,  they  have  quite  a  nest  of  young 
poets  in  that  family.  They  meet  once  a 
week,  and  each  brings  a  poem  upon  some 
subject ;  and  I  never  was  much  more  sur- 
prised in  my  life  than  in  looking  over 
their  collection.  I  do  not  think  I  wrote 
half  so  well  when  I  was  their  age.  Then 
they  have  fine  pianofortes,  magnificent 
organs,  splendid  houses,  most  excellent 
white  soup,  and  are,  to  crown  all,  right 
true  Jacobins,  after  my  own  heart;  so  that 
I  passed  my  time  very  agreeably  among 
them,  and  Bessy  came  away  loaded  with 
presents." 

Considering  their  frequent  travels  and 
residences  abroad,  it  is  remarkable  how 
few  are  the  alliances  between  the  English 
and  continental  aristocracies.  It  would 
seem  that,  in  spite  of  education,  our  patri- 
cians share  the  plebeian  aversion  to  for- 
eigners. Sir  Bernard  relates  a  curious 
tsue  of  one  English  lady  who  was  married 
to  an  Italian  duke.  The  seventh  Earl 
Ferrers  quarreled  with  his  only  son,  Lord 
Tamworth,  and  the  latter  died  without 
any  reconciliation  having  taken  place. 
The  Earl  was  a  widower,  and  living  in 
moody  retirement  at  Rakedale  Hall,  when 
one  morning  a  woman  of  humble  appear- 
ance called  and  asked  to  see  his  lordship, 
and,  on  refusal,  demanded  an  audience. 
She  was  ushered  into  the  Earl's  study 
leading  by  the  hand  a  girl  of  three  years 
old,  for  whose  support,  as  the  grandchild 
of  Ferrers,  she  pleaded  for  assistance.  As 
she  was  relating  her  troubles,  the  little 
one  began  to  play  with  the  stern  EarPs 
shining  knee-buckles.  He  looked  down  at 
the  child,  and  meeting  her  glance,  exclaim- 
ed: "Ay,  you  have  Tam worth's  eyes!" 
His  heart  melted,  and  he  pressed  her  in 
his  arms.  He  pensioned  the  mother,  who 
had  married  a  small  innkeeper,  and  made  a 
condition,  that  she  should  no  more  see  or 
interfere  with  her  daughter.  With  the 
education  of  Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  call- 
ed, he  took  great  pains,  and  she  became 
the  solace  of  his  declining  years.  At  his 
death  he  left  her  the  beautiful  manors  of 
Rakedale,  RatclifT,  etc.,  and  an  allowance 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  her 
maintenance  during  minority. 

The  secret  of  her  birth  was  kept  from 
her  until  her  fifteenth  year,  when  her 
mother  came  and  asked  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter, declaring  that  nothing  but  force  should 
remove  her  from  the  house  onUl  she  had 


accomplished  her  purpose.  A  council  was 
held,  and  at  length  it  was  stipulated  that 
she  should  be  admitted  into  the  room  in 
which  Miss  Shirley  and  some  other  ladies 
were  sitting,  on  the  pretext  of  being 
shown  the  pictures  and  the  furniture ;  and 
then  be  allowed  a  look  at  her  daughter, 
without  in  any  way  discovering  herseUl 
She  was  led  in  by  one  of  the  servants,  but 
the  mother's  eye  could  not  be  diverted, 
and,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  restraint,  the 
humble  woman  threw  her  arms  round  the 
heiress,  and  concealment  was  at  an  end. 

During  a  visit  to  Italy,  Miss  Shirley 
met  the  Duke  of  Sforza,  to  whom  she  be- 
came attached.  She  is  now  Duchess  oi 
Sforza,  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  Victor  Emmanuel's  kingdom. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  live  chiefly  at 
home  in  the  Romagna,  only  rarely  visiting 
their  Leicestershire  estates  ;  but,  when 
they  do  make  their  appearance  there  they 
receive  a  warm  welcome,  for  the  romance 
of  the  life  of  the  Duchess  commands  for 
her  an  interest  greater  than  her  rank  alone 
would. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  speaking  of  old  Scotland, 
describes  it  as  ^^  a  poor  barren  country, 
full  of  continual  broils,  dissensions,  massa* 
crings ;  a  people  in  the  last  state  of  rude- 
ness and  aestitution  ;  with  hungry  fierce 
barons,  not  so  much  as  able  to  form  any 
arrangement  with  each  other  hoio  to  div%d$ 
what  they  fleeced  from  these  poor  drudges; 
but  obliged  to  make  of  every  alteration  a 
revolution ;  no  way  of  changing  a  ministry 
but  by  hanging  the  old  ministers  on  gib- 
bets." Of  the  truth  of  this  picture  Sir 
Bernard  supplies  some  illustrations,  touch- 
ed with  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  so 
prevalent  in  those  savage  times. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  George  Keith,  fifth  Earl 
Marischal.  His  income  was  encomons, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  marks 
yearly.  It  was  said  he  could  enter  Scot- 
land at  Berwick,  and  travel  to  John-o* 
Groat's  without  ever  eating  a  meal  or 
taking  a  night's  rest  off  his  own  lands. 
His  father,  at  the  Reformation,  seized  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Deir,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, belonging  to  the  Cistercian  order, 
from  which  he  drew  a  rental  of  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  pounds  eight  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  a  very  large  sum  in 
Scotland  three  hundred  years  affo.  His 
wife  shared  the  popular  horror  of  the  sa- 
crilege, and  believed  that  no  good  oonld 
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be&ll  the  Ikmily  as  long  as  they  absorbed 
Charch  revenues.  One  night,  as  she  lay 
asleep  in  the  Castle  of  Dunottar — perched 
on  a  tremendous  rock  overhanging  the 
German  Ocean — she  dreamed  that  a  pro- 
cession of  monks  issued  from  the  Abbey 
of  Deir,  and  with  penknives  commenced 
to  cat  away  the  rock.  Amused  at  their 
hopeless  labor,  she  went  to  call  her  hus- 
band to  witness  the  monks'  folly,  and  on 
her  return  they  found  the  rock  undermin- 
ed, toppled  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the  Castle.  The 
Earl  laughed  the.  dream  to  scorn,  and  on  a 
tower  he  built  at  the  Abbey  of  Deir  he 
inscribed  the  defiant  motto : 


Ci 


They  have  said:   what  say  they,  let  them 
say." 


He  teems  to  have  regarded  his  munificent 
foundation  of  Marischal  College,  in  Aber- 
deen, with  its  Principal  and  four  Profes- 
sors of  Philosophy,  whom  he  richly  en- 
dowed, as  a  salve  to  his  conscience  for  the 
appropriation  of  Church  lands.  On  the 
walls  of  the  college  he  repeated  the  legend 
inscribed  on  the  Deir  tower.  Notwith- 
standing forebodings,  no  harm  overtook 
several  generations  of  the  Marischals,  until 
a  rash  participation  in  the  Stuart  rising  in 
1716  deprived  the  family  of  their  lands 
and  titles,  and  drove  them  into  exile. 
Earl  Marischal  and  his  brother,  James 
Keith,  entered  the  Prussian  service.  The 
Earl  became  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  trusted  diplomatists  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  James  Keith  his  most 
distinguished  field  -  marshal.  Both  died 
bachelors,  and  in  them  the  great  House  of 
Keith  Marischal  became  extinct.  The  an- 
cient and  strong  fortress  of  Dunottar  is 
now  a  ruin,  roofless  and  grass-grown,  and 
a  melancholy  landmark  to  the  ships  sailing 
beneath  its  walls. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Fate  of  Sea- 
forth,"  Sir  Bernard  tells  a  story  as  strange 
as  we  ever  read.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth 
had  gone  to  Paris,  some  time  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  H.,  leaving  his  wife 
at  Brahan  Castle,  in  the  Highlands.  Re- 
ceiving no  letters  from  him  for  several 
months,  Lady  Seaforth  grew  excessively 
anxious.  In  her  restlessness,  she  was 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  magic,  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  some  tidings  of  her  ab- 
sent lora,  and  sent  to  Strathpeffer  to  sum- 
mon **  the  Warlock  o'  the  Glen."  The 
Warlock   was    celebrated    through    the 


North  for  his  gift  of  second  sight.  He 
professed  to  exercise  hip  clairvoyant  power 
by  means  of  a  circular  white  stone  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  which  he  used  to  hold 
up  to  his  eye  and  look  through.  Brought 
before  Lady  Seaforth,  he  made  inquiries  as 
to  where  the  Earl  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
then  said  he  doubted  not  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  him.  Drawing  forth  his 
white  stone,  he  commenced  to  spy  through 
the  hole,  and  shortly  broke  the  suspense  of 
the  Countess  with  a  loud  laugh  and  the 
report,  "  Fear  not  for  your  lord.  He  is 
safe  and  sound,  well  and  hearty,  merry 
and  happy!"  Having  heard  so  much, 
Lady  Seaforth  naturally  asked  for  more. 
"  Be  satisfied,"  said  the  Warlock;  "ask  no 
questions.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that 
your  lord  is  well  and  merry."  "  But  where 
IS  he?"  persisted  the  countess.  "With 
whom  is  tie?  and  is  he  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  his  homeward  journey  ?"  "  x  our 
lord,"  replied  the  Warlock,  "  is  in  a  mag- 
nificent room,  in  very  fine  company,  and 
is  at  present  too  agreeably  employed  to 
think  of  leaving  Paris."  These  addition- 
al particulars  only  served  still  farther  to 
inflame  her  curiosity,  and  by  entreaties, 
threats,  and  promises  of  reward,  she  plead- 
ed to  know  more.  "  Since  you  will  know 
that  which  will  make  you  unhappy,  I  must 
needs  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  War- 
lock. "  My  lord  seemed  to  have  little 
thought  of  you,  or  of  his  children,  or  of 
his  Highland  home.  I  saw  him  in  a  gay 
gilded  room,  grandly  decked  out  in  velvets, 
and  silks,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  he  on  his 
knees  before  a  fair  lady,  his  arms  round 
her  waist,  and  her  hand  pressed  to  his 
lips !"  This  dreadful  revelation  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  company.  Lady 
Seaforth  was  beside  herself  with  fury. 
Turning  to  the  Warlock,  she  said :  "  You 
have  spoken  evil  of  dignities;  you  have 
vilified  the  mighty  of  the  land.  You  have 
defamed  a  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals. 
You  have  abused  my  hospitality  and  out- 
raged my  feelings.  You  nave  sullied  the 
good  fame  of  my  lord  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  you  shall  sufler  the  most 
signal  vengeance  that  I  can  inflict.  You 
shall  die  the  death."  The  poor  Warlock 
was  allowed  no  time  for  repentance.  A 
gallows  was  erected,  and  he  was  led  forth 
and  hung.  Before  his  execution,  he  drew 
forth  his  white  stone,  and,  applying  it  to 
his  eye,  prophesied  concerning  the  gener- 
ations of  the  House  of  Seaforth,  and  when 
he  had  done,  flung  the  stone  into  the  lake^ 
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declaring  that  whoever  should  find  it 
would  be  similarly  gifted.  The  Warlock's 
prophecy  has  thus  far  been  fulfilled  in  the 
minutest  particulars.  Part  of  it  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  and  Sir  Bernard  hopes 
it  may  never  be.  The  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  used  to  recite  the  Warlock's  dying 
speech,  and  the  items  of  its  fulfillment, 
with  an  "eerie"  effect. 

The  Highland  aristocracy,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, show  a  strong  desire  to  refer  their 
ancestry  to  a  foreign  origin.  Some  allege 
that  their  families  came  from  Ireland, 
some  from  Scandinavia,  and  some  from 
Normandy.  These  claims,  in  common 
with  those  of  having  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  it  is  well  to  endure  with  pla- 
cidity. They  cost  us  nothing,  and  might- 
ily please  those  who  make  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Bernard,  Sir  Henry  Oglander 
can  produce  indubitable  evidence  of  direct 
Norman  origin.  In  fact,  the  main  stem  of 
the  family  flourishes  in  Normandy  to  this 
day,  and  the  name  of  the  Orglandes  runs 
through  centuries  of  French  history.  The 
French  family  assert  that  they  came  ori- 
ginally from  Norway,  where  they  were 
kndholders.     Richard  D'Okelauder  was 


dispatched  by  the  Conqueror  on  an  ezpe* 
dition  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  effected 
the  reduction  of  the  island,  and  settled  at 
Nun  well,  a  beautiftil  place  about  four 
miles  from  Ryde  ;  and  the  estate  has  been 
held  in  an  uninterrupted  male  line  from 
that  time  to  this,  for  eight  hundred  years! 
Nothing  perpetuates  the  name  and  memo- 
ry of  a  family  like  the  possession  of  a  bit 
of  land.  Lord  Palmers  ton,  in  a  speech  in 
Hampshire  observed,  that  there  was  a 
small  estate  in  the  New  Forest,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  lime-burner  Purkis,  who 
picked  up  the  body  of  Rufus,  and  carried 
the  royal  corpse  in  his  cart  to  Winches^ 
tcr,  which  estate  had  come  down  through 
an  unbroken  male  line  to  a  worthy  yoeman 
of  the  same  name,  now  living  on  the  exact 
same  farm,  near  Stoney  Cross,  on  the 
Ringwood  Road,  eight  miles  from  Rom- 
sey.  Another  case  even  more  remarkable 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wapshot,  fanner,  of  Am- 
brose's Bam,  on  the  borders  of  Thorpe, 
near  Chertsey.  His  ancestors  have  dwelt 
on  the  same  spot  ever  since  Alfred  the 
Great  granted  the  same  farm  to  Reginald 
Wapshot. 
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The  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson,  remitted  for 
an  hour  to  the  periodical  table  of  one  of 
our  reading-rooms,  and  engaged  with  the 
AthencBum  or  the  Saturday  Review^  would 
find  much  to  astonish,  and  much  to  pon- 
der over.  He  would  find  that  since  he 
dominated  in  the  world  of  letters,  vast 
changes  had  taken  place — that  new  ideas 
were  shaking  mankmd,  and  that  unknown 
names  were  regarded  with  reverence.  And 
if  the  august  shade  happened  to  cast  a 
casual  glance  over  the  literary  advertise- 
ment! of  the  journals  we  have  mentioned, 
reflections  would  be  awakened,  which,  if 
chronicled  by  the  ^host  of  a  Boswell, 
might  prove  of  practical  service.  If  such 
a  revisitiDg,  and  such  an  employment,  were 


possible,  nothing,  perhaps,  would  surprise 
the  Doctor  so  much  as  how  eagerly,  at 
this  present  era  of  English  history,  novels 
are  written,  and  how  extensively — he, 
with  his  practical  shrewdness  would  as- 
sume— novels  are  read.  He  would  re- 
member that,  in  his  own  day,  he  could 
count  the  good  novels  existing  in  English 
literature  on  his  fingers ;  now,  he  would 
discover  that  good  English  novels  are  to 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  the  bad 
or  indifferent  ones  by  the  thousand.  To 
his  natural  disgust,  he  would  find  that 
Jiasselas  had  fallen  into  the  lot  of  weeds 
and  outworn  faces  ;  that  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was  sometimes  spoken  of,  and 
seldom  read ;  and  that  the  {mdnotions  of 
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his  vivacious  little  friend,  Miss  Burney, 
which  he  had  himself  perused  in  M.S., 
and  adorned  by  a  massive  didactic  touch 
here  and  there,  were  almost  forgotten. 
He  would  retire  from  the  modem  reading- 
room  with  the  conviction  that  some  hun- 
dred or  two  English  men  and  women 
spend  their  days  and  nights  writing  stories, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  spend  their 
their  days  and  nights  reading  them.  Un- 
able,  during  his  brief  stay  of  one  hour,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  serious 
work  undertaken  and  accomplished  since 
his  time,  and  with  only  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  current  number  of  the  Athe- 
n<Bum  to  speculate  upon,  he  would  con- 
sider that  his  countrymen  had  deteriorat- 
ed— that  they  had  become  almost  French- 
men in  their  levity ;  and,  on  his  return,  he 
would  express  his  dissatisfaction  in  majes- 
tically balanced  sentences,  which  the  ghost 
of  Bos  well — now,  as  of  yore,  henchman 
and  amanuensis — would  eagerly  listen  to, 
and  inscribe  upon  his  ghosUy  tablets. 

In  the  circumstances  stated,  we  have 
ventured  to  suppose  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Johnson  not  a  little  dismayed  at  the 
amount  of  novel  writing  and  novel  read- 
ing going  on  amongst  us,  and  that  the 
construction  he  would  place  on  the  phe- 
nomenon would  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  flat- 
tering. Whatever  construction  may  be 
placed  upon  it,  the  phenomenon  exists, 
and  is  not  without  significance.  It  is  es- 
timated that  two  novels,  or  six  volumes, 
every  week,  are  produced  in  England  ; 
consequently,  only  the  jreader  possessed  of 
excellent  digestion,  of  ample  means,  and 
entire  leisure,  can  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
the  press.  If  he  has  a  week's  illness,  if 
he  undertakes  a  journey,  he  is  thrown  out, 
and  can  never  be  in  at  the  death.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  that,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, the  manufacture  is  gomg  on.  A 
hundred  deft  pens  are  even  now  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets,  pursuing  the  fortunes 
of  imaginary  personages.  Murders  are  now 
committed,  tender  farewells  are  spoken, 
fathers  are  getting  reconciled  to  prodigal 
sons — with  all  of  which  the  world  will  be 
acquainted  anon,  reading  with  wet  eyes. 
Of  course,  the  greater  proportion  of  co- 
temporary  novels  are  worthless,  or  nearly 
so ;  but,  as  a  set  ofl*,  we  have  more  emi- 
nent names  in  this  special  literary  walk 
than  in  any  other.  We  have  one  eminent 
poet,  and  we  have  a  dozen  eminent  novel- 
ists. Strike  off  the  poor  and  indiflerent 
noYels,  and  there  stul  remain  a  certain 


number  of  the  books  of  this  class,  written 
by  men  and  women  at  present  alive,  or 
but  recently  deceased,  exhibiting  greater 
literary  skill,  wit,  humor,  imagination,  ob- 
servation of  character — more  general  in- 
intellectual  resource,  in  fact,  than  we  shall 
find  in  any  other  department  of  cotem- 
porary  literature.  During  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  larger  amount  of  good 
English  brain  has  expended  itself  in  fiction 
than  in  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  or  bio- 
graphy. The  novel  has  of  late  been  the 
favorite  vehicle  of  English  genius.  It  is 
the  favorite  literary  form  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  just  as  the  drama  was  the  favor- 
ite form  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
essay  and  the  didactic  poem  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  Out  of  the  mass  of  books 
written  in  our  time,  posterity  will  con- 
cern itself  with  the  works  of  one  poet,  of 
perhaps  three  essayists,  and  of  at  least — 
not  to  stretch  the  point  too  far — half  a 
dozen  novelists.  And  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  novelists  will  be  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  stream  of  ten- 
dency in  literature.  We  know  that  the 
novel,  as  a  form  of  literary  expression,  is 
at  present  more  popular  than  the  poem  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  discover  how  this 
has  come  about.  Literally  fashion,  like 
every  other  kind  of  fashion,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  kind — the  flowers  in  a  lady's 
bonnet,  the  setting  forth  of  a  dinner-table, 
the  ethics  of  morning  calls,  and  the  other 
received  usages  of  society — is  not  acciden- 
tal. Every  fashion  is  based  upon  a  sense 
of  propriety;  and  this  propriety  is  the 
result  of  many  things,  most  of  which  may 
be  traced  pretty  far  back.  That  the 
novel  is  popular  at  present,  we  know ;  that 
there  is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  this  popu- 
larity, we  also  know ;  and  this  sufiicient 
reason  is  not  very  difiScult  to  discover. 
First,  then,  it  may  be  premised  that  our 
most  esteemed  novels  concern  themselves 
with  delineations  of  modern  life,  and  that 
modern  life,  in  virtue  of  our  immersion 
in  it,  and  the  complexity  of  its  relations, 
can  be  represented  more  fully  and  satis- 
factorily by  prose  than  through  the  higher 
medium  of  verse.  Artificially  knit  to- 
gether as  men  at  present  are,  bound  up  in 
a  whole  network  of  intricate  relationships, 
subdued  into  a  certain  uniformity  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  with  a  narrower  field 
provided  in  which  individual  character 
can  display  itself  than  when  the  world  was 
less  thickly  peopled,  and  the  laws  of  so- 
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ciety — which  are,  in  truth,  its  necessities 
— were  less  stringent,  certain  problems, 
bom  of  our  social  condition,  and  of  more 
or  less  importance,  though  all  interesting, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  they  bear  directly 
upon  ourselves,  are  continually  confront- 
ing us ;  and  these  problems  can  not,  from 
the  very  nature  of  them,  be  discussed  or 
set  forth  in  verse.  For  the  dramatic 
representation  of  such  problems  and  intri- 
cate relations,  prose  is  imperatively  re- 
quired, and  of  such  matter  tne  most  popu- 
lar of  our  modern  novels  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent composed.  The  novel  is  the  mirror 
in  which  society  looks,  in  order  that  she 
may  become  acquainted  with  her  own  coun- 
tenance. The  provinces  of  prose  and  verse 
may  be  very  strictly  defined.  Verse  can 
deal  with  the  tent  of  Achilles,  prose  with 
the  modern  drawing-room  or  dinner-table. 
When  men  and  women  fell  in  love  as  they 
did  in  the  old  ballads,  verse  could  not, 
with  all  its  resources,  over-do  the  delights 
or  agonies  of  the  passion.  When  people 
fall  m  love  as  they  do  at  this  age  of 
the  world,  when  the  passion  is  clogged 
and  embarrassed  by  maniage  settlements, 
when  the  lawyer  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  union  of  lovers  as  Cupid,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  time  for  the  epithalamium 
is  gone,  and  that  verse  can  not  assist  at 
the  bridal.  It  goes  hard  with  verse  in  a 
world  where  it  is  seriously  questioned 
whether  lovers  can  marry  on  less  than  an 
annual  income  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
In  one  of  our  recent  novels,  the  tragedy 
of  love  lies  in  the  ffentleman's  fear  that, 
if  he  marries,  he  will  bereave  himself  of 
material  comforts,  and  of  the  good  opin- 
ion of  certain  of  his  fellows  ;  that  he  will 
be  "  cut ;"  that  his  name  will  be  omitted 
in  dinner  invitations ;  that,  in  fact,  the  do- 
mestic hearth  will  be  colder  than  the  club- 
fire  before  which  he  is  at  the  moment 
basking.  It  is  admitted  that  the  situation 
is  not  without  tragic  possibilities  ;  but, 
then,  such  tragic  possibilities  do  not  re- 
quire verse  to  set  them  forth.  The  range 
of  verse  is  narrower,  if  higher,  than  the 
range  of  prose.  Verse  deals  with  the 
mountain  peaks  of  passion,  so  to  speak — 
prose  with  the  lower  slopes  and  the  level 
plain,  on  which  stand  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  which  the  experience  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  is  confined.  Men  are  moved 
deepest  by  that  which  touches  them  most 
closely ;  and  the  novel,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  modem  social  relation- 
ships with  which  readers  are  inevitably 


brought  in  contact,  and  with  the  more  or 
less  passionate  or  sorrowful  complications 
arising  out  of  them,  is  naturally  more 
popular  than  the  poem,  which,  by  an  in- 
nate necessity,  must  deal  with  the  simpler 
and  intenser  emotions,  and  with  tnese 
stripped  of  prosaic  modern  circumstances 
with  which  all  are  familiar— emotions  so 
set  forth  which  are  not  matter  of  common 
experience,  and  which  can  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  evoke  the  same  amount  of 
interest. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  modern  novel  may  be  found  in  the 
advance  of  prose,  during  the  last  century, 
as  a  medium  of  expression — "  that  other 
harmony  of  prose,  as  Dryden  called  it, 
with  a  far-reaching  gleam  into  its  capabili* 
ties.  We  do  not  write  verse  so  supreme- 
ly now  as  Shakspeare  and  his  companions 
did,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  write  prose  bet- 
ter. 

"What  wants  he  that  a  King  should  have?" 

cried  James,  as  he  gazed  with  pitiless  ad- 
miration on  the  huge  limbs  ana  bold  bear- 
ing of  the  outlaw  of  Ettrick.  "What 
wants  prose  that  verse  should  possess  ?" 
the  reader  may  exclaim  as  he  closes  one 
or  other  of  our  English  masterpieces.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  verse  is  the  nobler 
vehicle  of  expression,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  prose  is  the  more  generally  use- 
ful, and  the  best  suited  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Verse  is  a  service  of  gold  plate, 
which  is  only  brought  forth  on  princely  fes- 
tivals, and  high  solemnities  and  anniver- 
saries ;  prose,  the  service  in  everydav  use, 
and  if  the  viands  are  properly  cooked — 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  chief  matter  in  a 
feast — they  taste  as  sweetly  in  the  ordin- 
ary service  as  they  do  in  the  golden  one. 
And,  aftxjr  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  verse  is  a  higher  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression than  prose,  when  prose  is  at  its 
best.  Have  we  not  seen  prose  as  ductile, 
and  as  easily  turned  and  twisted  by  quip 
and  phantasy?  Have  we  not  seen  iy, 
chamelion-like,  colored  by  the  food  it 
feeds  on  ?  Have  we  not  heard  its  voice, 
and  been  unable,  even  when  sitting  amid 
the  flutes  of  Arcady,  to  remenaoer  a 
sweeter  note  ?  Miltonic  music  lingers  in 
the  sentences  of  De  Quincey.  There  are 
inspired  passages  in  Ruskin  that  will  hold 
their  own  with  any  thing  in  poetry.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  and  Kingsley  nave  written 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  which  are 
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eqnal  to  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  ex- 
isting  in  verse ;  while  Carlyle's  style  is 
unique  and  unapproachable;  every  thing 
by  turns — solemn,  grotesque,  humorous — 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  free  at  once  of  earth  and  air. 
Yerse  can  not  without  detriment  descend 
beneath  a  certain  level ;  and  there  are  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  not  endued.  It 
can  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,  like  Ariel ;  but  it  can  not  carry 
logs,  like  Ferdinand.  The  sea-bird  is  beau- 
timl  wheeling  in  the  air — charming  when 
it  sinks  to  rest,  breast-deep  in  the  billow  ; 
but  on  the  ground  its  movement  is  a  wad- 
dle, all  grace  is  gone.  Prose  is  more 
Protean  than  verse,  and  can  make  itself 
at  home  anj;  where-in  the  rare  passion- 
ate  and  imaginative  regions,  in  the  severi- 
ties of  logical  statement,  in  the  even  flow 
of  narrative.  It  can  do  all  that  verse  can, 
and  it  has  no  pride  ;  it  can  concern  itself 
with  trifles ;  it  can  paint  Dutch  pictures ; 
it  can  analyze  proverbs.  And  it  is  curi- 
ous, too,  that  the  wider  intellectual  region 
over  which  prose  dominates  almost  in- 
evitably attracts  to  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
writers  whose  minds  are  of  the  purest 
poetic  type.  Men  who  begin  with  poetry 
feel,  as  time  passes  on,  and  experience 
widens,  a  strange  propulsion  to  prose,  or 
to  the  drama.  They  weary  of  abstrac- 
tions, of  the  beautiful  masks  and  shadows 
of  things,  and  long  to  feel  the  earth  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  to  assure  themselves 
by  human  fellowship.  Verse  takes  the 
cream  ofl*  their  thoughts,  so  to  speak ;  but 
much  remains  behind,  on  which  the  shap- 
ing instinct  within  can  not  help  exercising 
itself,  and  which  seeks  a  prose  outlet. 
Thus  we  observe  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  great  writers  who  made  brilliant  the 
close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  either  forsook  the  pas- 
sionate and  emotional  element,  in  which 
in  early  life  they  delighted,  for  closer  re- 
lationship with  men  in  the  drama,  or  wrote 
poems  in  which  the  satirical  and  prosaic 
side  of  things  predominated  over  the  pure- 
ly emotional,  or  relinquished  verse  alto- 
gether, and  became  prose  novelists,  prose 
essayists,  or  prose  humorists.  The  author 
of  itfarmton  became  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,  Shelley  sought  refuge  from  lyrical 
pain  in  The  Cenci  and  JBieUas.  Coleridge 
forsook  verse  altogether.  Byron,  in  his 
closing  years,  was  a  poet  only  in  form ; 
the  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  brilliant  satirical 


novel,  in  which  poetry  adds  a  sheen  to 
to  the  wit,  and  a  sharper  edge  to  the  epi- 
gram. Had  he  lived,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  heve  relinquished 
verse  and  betaken  himself  to  prose  Action, 
in  which  he  would  have  brought  much  of 
Fielding's  good  sense,  solidity,  and  hearti- 
ness, all  Thackeray's  gijfl  of  melancholy 
scorn,  and  a  width  of  imaginative  range 
and  power  of  tenderness  unknown  to 
either.  The  fact,  then,  that  prose,  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression,  has,  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  immensely  devel- 
oped ;  that  it  can  deal  gracefully  and 
effectively  with  prosaic  subject-matter ; 
that  it  can  chronicle  small  beer  and  the 
tattle  of  village  clowns  ;  that  it  can  paint 
moor,  and  fen,  and  woodland  ;  that  it  can 
take  on  the  edge  of  epigram  ;  that  it  can 
turn  upon  itself  in  self-analysis ;  and  that, 
when  required,  it  can  rise  into  the  pas- 
sionate regions,  of  which,  hitherto,  verse 
has  been  the  great  inhabitant  and  expon- 
ent, is  one  reason,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
one,  why  the  novel  has  surpassed  the 
poem  in  popular  estimation.  The  novel 
can  give  us  all  that  we  were  wont  to  ex- 
pect from  the  poem ;  and  as  it  can  more 
effectively  combine  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, farce  and  tragedy,  satire  and 
moral  reflection,  the  high  mood  and  the 
mean,  the  one  grand  passion  and  the  hun- 
dred sordid  ones,  it  is  better  fltted  than 
the  poem  to  reflect  the  many- colored 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which 
each  plays  his  part.  The  novelist  can 
stretch  a  wider  canvas  than  the  poet,  and 
on  his  palette  he  has  a  greater  variety  of 
pigments  wherewith  to  produce  his  pic- 
ture in  its  lights  and  glooms ;  and  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  the  tone  of  his  colors  be  not 
as  pure,  if  his  scarlets  are  not  as  brilliant, 
and  his  umbers  as  somber,  as  the  poet's. 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  novel  may  be — nay, 
Fometimes  is — as  perfect  as  the  poem. 
The  Newcomes^  for  instance,  is  a  classic  as 
truly  as  the  Essay  an  Man;  with  the 
difference,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  enter- 
taining, and  is  certain  to  find  now,  and 
hereafter,  a  greater  number  of  readers. 

One  other  reason  for  the  amount  of 
novel  writing  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
exceedingly  obvious  one,  that  a  taste  for 
that  species  of  literature  exists.  We  have 
in  possession  a  large  number  of  novels, 
distinguished  by  a  variety  of  intellectual 
excellence.  They  are  interesting  as  stories, 
but  they  are  much  more  than  interesting 
stories.    They  deal  with  love  and  the 
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perturbations  of  the  passion,  they  describe 
scenery  and  the  rising  and  setting  of 
suns,  and  so  infringe  on  the  domains  of 
poetry;  they  seize  on  some  historical 
period  and  vivify  it,  filling  it  with  light 
and  color,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  life, 
and  the  adventures  of  characters  in  which 
we  are  cunningly  interested,  after  a  fash- 
ion delightful  to  the  r^^ader  who  has 
yawned  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Dryasdust ; 
and  they  contain,  at  certain  portions  of 
their  progress,  criticism,  dissertation  on 
social  manners,  moral  homilies  and  reflec- 
tions, and  so  occupy  the  place  of  the  es- 
sayist and  the  didactic  writer.  Over  all 
conditions  of  minds  the  novelist  casts  his 
spells,  all  kinds  of  people  are  caught  in 
his  net.  And  the  taste  for  novels  thus 
produced  and  established,  acts  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Should  a  man  have  any  pet 
theory  to  air,  any  moral  panacea  to  vend ; 
should  he  be  an  "  earnest"  soul  afiiicted 
with  a  mission ;  or  should  he  have  a  gift 
of  narrative  and  a  knack  of  dialogue,  and 
be  anxious  to  turn  these  gifts  to  the.  best 
pecuniary  account,  he  immediately  be- 
takes himself  to  the  writing  of  novels. 
To  the  man,  again,  of  poetic  heart  and 
instinct,  on  whom  has  weighed  "  the  bur- 
den of  the  unintelligible  world,"  and  who 
has,  by  whatever  thoughtful  strife  and  ef- 
fort, removed  in  part  the  Imrden,  and  in 
some  degree  solved  the  unintelligibility, 
the  novel  is  the  fairest  existing  field  in 
which  to  exercise  his  artistic  activity,  and 
effect  his  spiritual  release.  And  when  we 
add  to  this  literary  impulse  the  fact,  that 
there  are  some  six  or  eight  million  per- 
sons in  these  islands  who  are  novel  read- 
ers, and  who  draw  their  chief  spiritual 
sustenance  from  these  compositions,  we 
have  at  once  explained  the  advertising 
phenomenon  which,  a  page  or  two  back, 
we  fancied  would  dismay  the  sturdy  ghost 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  should  it  transport  itself 
for  an  hour  from  Hades  and  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  dead  to  one  of  our  readini?- 
rooms,  and  trifle  with  the  current  number 
of  the  Athenceum  or  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, The  circulating  libraries  cry,  Give! 
give!  The  universal  British  press  pro- 
ceeds at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  volumes 
per  week ;  and  Mr.  Mudie  stands  between 
the  British  press  and  the  eager  librarians 
as  a  sort  of  middleman,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  libraries,  and,  as  is  believed, 
not  in  the  least  to  his  own  pecuniary 
loss. 
The    novel  is  more  potent  than  the 


poem  at  present ;  and  we  have  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  indicated  certain  reasons 
which  show  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  per- 
fectly normal  one,  and  over  which,  it  were 
idle  to  lament.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
that  not  till  the  stupendous  success  of 
Scott  did  the  novel  become  the  favorite 
field  of  British  literary  activity.  The 
story-telling  and  dramatic  faculty  lying 
latent  in  the  British  mind,  he  pointed  to 
brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way  ;  and  the 
example  was  followed  even  before  the 
great  magician  was  laid  to  sleep  in  Dry- 
burgh,  in  the  heart  of  the  land  which  he 
had  made  enchanted.  Gait  and  Lockhart 
devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation  of 
Scottish  character,  and  the  representation 
of  Scottish  manners.  They  worked,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  curiously  mingled 
vein  of  seriousness  and  humor  which 
Scott  laid  bare  in  the  Antiquary,  Mr.  G. 
P.  R.  James  employed  himself  in  a  species 
of  historical  fiction,  the  suggestion  of 
which  he  found  in  Kenilwortk  and  Ivan- 
hoe^  and  burdened  with  his  labors  the  li- 
braries of  the  three  kingdoms.  Bulwer 
began  his  career  as  a  novelist  with  a 
knowledge  of  society,  a  cynicism,  an  icy 
glitter  of  wit  and  epigram,  remarkable  in 
a  man  so  young ;  and  since  Ptlhnm^  he 
has  ])layed  many  parts — made  crime  ro- 
mantic in  Paul  Clifford  and  Exigent 
Aram — made  antique  ages  live  aj^ain  in 
The  Last  Days  nf  Pompen  and  Riemi — 
revived  the  strifes  of  English  kings  and 
nobles  in  the  La^t  of  the  Baronft — prat- 
tled of  tea  and  toast  and  the  refined  do- 
mesticities in  the  Caxtons — and  given  the 
world  a  galvanic  shock  in  the  Strange 
Story.  D'Israeli,  in  his  "  wondrous 
tales,"  "  psychological  romances,"  and 
modern  novels,  has  given  us  a  singular 
mixture  of  orientalism  and  politics — min- 
gling Jerusalem  and  St.  Stephens.  Then 
all  the  world  roared  over  Pickwick,  and 
followed  Little  Nell  to  her  grave.  And 
in  a  short  time,  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
The  Shabby  Genteel  Story  and  the  Hog- 
garty  Diamond  drew  attention ;  and 
when  these  were  followed  by  Vanity  Fair 
the  English  public  knew  that  a  master  in 
fiction  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Thacke- 
ray. For  many  years  past  they  have  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  Pall 
Mall  and  Belgravia,  ^''Vanitas  Vanita* 
tumT 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  at  present 
the  lords  of  the  novel ;  and  as  partisans  of 
one  or  other,  the  world  of  novel  readers 
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are  pretty  equally  divided.    Critics  are 
perpetually  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
these  gentlemen,  with  something  like  ingra- 
titude, are  inclined  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Dickens,  and  to  sigh  amid  his  autumnal 
leaves  for  the  freshness  and  fullness  of  his 
spring.     In   the  possession  of  two  such 
men,  to  measure  the  one  against  the  other 
is  somewhat  ungenerous.    When  similar 
comparisons  were  instituted  in  Germany 
between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  latter 
was  wont  to  say,  "  The  fools !  they  ought 
to  be  thankful  they  have  two  such  men  to 
quarrel  about."     Preference  in  the  matter 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  is  the  result  of 
mental  constitution,  and  can  not  be  affect- 
ed by  argument.     Dickens  has  by  far  the 
more  exuberant  genius,  the  richer  plenti- 
tude  of  gifts  ;  his  faults  are  the  faults  of 
excess.    He  is  a  pomegranate  which  has 
burst  with  its  ripeness.    He  overlays  his 
work    from    sheer  wealth    of    resource. 
Humor,  whim,  and  animal  spirits   carry 
him  captive  at  times.     He  has  the  keenest 
eye  for  oddity  that  ever  perhaps  looked 
out   on  this  odd   world.      To  him   the 
street-pump  has  a  rakish  aspect,  and  he 
reads  a  man's  character  in  the  way  he 
wears  his  hat.    There  is  a  certain  fitful- 
ness  and  levity  in  his  mind  which  is  its 
chief  fault,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  defects  which  have  been  laid  to 
his  charge.      But  the  prime  test   of  a 
writer  is  the  depth  to  which  he  has  affect- 
ed his  time ;   and  the  application  of  this 
test  Dickens  need  not  fear.    His  wit  and 
humor  have  colored  the  language  of  the 
streets ;  people  unconBciously  quote  him  in 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  from  him  are  gather- 
ed half  the  telling  points  in  the  "  leaders" 
of  our  morning  newspapers.    Then,  if  we 
think  for  a  moment,  no  other   English 
writer — with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare 
and  Scott — has  peopled  the  popular  im- 
aginati  n  with  such  a  medley  ot  characters, 
with  whom  we  have  become  quite  familiar, 
and  of  whom  we  constantly  catch  ourselves 
talking,  as  if  they  were  personal  acquaint- 
ances.   And  then  these  characters  are  so 
queer,  so  unique,  so  perfectly  original,  so 
unlike  the  other  persons  we  meet  in  books  ; 
and,  still  more,  we  always  think  of  them 
with  a  certain    pleasantness ;   we  greet 
them  with  a  smile,  a  hearty  good  morn- 
ing, a  kind  motion  of  the  hand  as  it  were. 
Thackeray's  good  points,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  dissimilar  from  those  of 
his  rivaL    Less  efflorescent  as  a  geninsi 


he  is  greater  as  an  artist.    He  commands 
his  powers,  his  powers  do  not  command 
him.    His  mind  is  altogether  of  a  quieter, 
manlier,  firmer  texture.     There  is  nothing 
lyrical  or   impetuous  about  his  writing. 
Above  all  things,  he  is  reticent ;  and  he  is 
credited  for  what  he  keeps  to  himself  as 
well  as  for  what  he  gives.    He  speaks 
when  he  says  nothing.    His  stories  are 
unroraantic  in  point  of  characters  and  inci- 
dents; the  movement  is  far  from  rapid;  and, 
in  his  later  works  more  especially,  he  turns 
continually  on  his  reader  and  lectures  him 
on  the  spot.    A  very  considerable  volume 
of   moral   essays   could    be   culled   from 
Thackeray's  novels.    His  style,  for  direct- 
ness, high-bred  ease,  continual  flexibility 
and  grace,  and  adaptation  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any 
cotemporary  writer.      One  of  the  most 
unsentimental,  he  is  one  of  the  tenderest 
of  writers,  when  his  mood  deepens.    After 
its  truth  and  rarity,  the  most  curious  thing 
about  his  pathos  is  its  unexpectedness.    It 
is  always  sudden,  short,  surprising.     The 
moving   stroke,  the   sentence   sighing  of 
graves  and  a  far-off  happy  time,  the  touch 
which  is  like  the  touch  of  a  spirit's  finger, 
comes   out  from  the  midst  of  common- 
places,  or    from  characteristic    cynicism 
tinged  with  pleasantry;  and  if  the  tears  are 
on  the  cheek  of  the  reader,  they  are  there 
before  he  is  aware.     His  leisurely  style  ot 
writing  conduces  to  finish ;  and  if  he  has 
not  Dickens'  variety  of  character,  what  he 
has  is  more  sharply  defined,  and  stands 
out  in  bolder  relief.    We  are  not  so  inti- 
mate with  the  cut  of  their  garments,  their 
modes  of  progression  along  the  street; 
but  we    are   more    intimate   with    their 
hearts.    Thackeray's  great  characters  are 
worth  more  than  Dickens'  great  charac- 
ters ;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  them — 
Warrington  and  Colonel  Newcome,  take 
their  place  along  with   Uncle  Toby  and 
Parson  Adams  as  permanent  glones  of 
English  fiction.    These  do  not  amuse  from 
eccentricity  of  attire  or  odd  forms  of  ex- 
pression, or  from  peculiarities  of  gait  or 
feature ;   but  they  become  friends  whom 
we    esteem,   whom   we    love,   for    their 
goodness  of  heart,  for  their  manly  purity, 
for  their  contempt  of  all  lying  and  base- 
ness.   Young  people  are  the  chief  novel- 
readers  now-a-days ;  and  than  these  high, 
simple,  heroic  gentleman — with  the  soul 
of  an  ancient  knight  beating  beneath  the 
modern  garb — no  young  man  can  find 
better  oompanions  in  all  the  range  of  fio- 
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tion.    They  can  at  once  Btimulate,  advise, 
and  rebuke. 

Since  Dickens  and  Thackeray  attained 
eminent  literary  position  the  novel  has 
broken  out  in  many  directions,  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence  ;  and  it  may  be 
noticed,  as  instances  of  the  firm  hold  this 
form  of  composition  has  on  the  productive 
talent  of  the  country,  that  many  of  them 
aspire  to  be  more  than  stories  ;  that  they 
are  often  disguised  pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons ;  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  co- 
lored by  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  preva- 
lent at  the  time  of  writing  ;  and  that,  not 
only  by  implication,  but  by  direct  advo- 
cacy, they  strive  to  advance  the  special 
notions  on  religion,  social  order,  and  gov- 
ernment, the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed,  which  ma)r  be  held  "  by  the 
author.  Since  the  period  alluded  to,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  made  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  the  haunt 
and  main  region  of  her  song,  and  laid  her 
finger  on  certain  anomalies  which  seem  to 
her  to  exist  there  and  to  call  for  redress. 
Kingsley,  in  his  worst  novel — so  far  as  art 
is  concerned — has  dealt  with  competition 
and  the  religious  condition  of  the  masses ; 
and  in  his  best — speaking  again  from  the ' 
art  point  of  view — with  the  nearty,  pious, 
brave  times  of  Elizabeth — an  historical 
period  of  which  he  and  his  friends  never 
weary  expressing  admiration.  During  the 
period,  too^although  in  it  little  direct 
ethical  purpose  is  discernible — arose  the 
most  beautiful,  most  pitiful  outburst  of 
the  Bronte  Sisters,  which  made  so  bright 
for  all  of  us  the  purple  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  mill  and  hamlet  in  the  Yorkshire 
valley  by  the  gurgling  beck.  The  tender 
fiery  hearts  so  suddenly  known,  it  was 
fated  death  should  as  suddenly  make 
quiet;  and  now  there  is  one  other  sad 
chaptier  in  literary  history,  one  other  fame 
hanging  over  graves.  The  most  recent  de- 
velopment has  been  the  novel  of  school  life 
in  Tom  Brown — a  development  which  has 
already  attained  its  best,  and  which,  if 
carried  forward,  will  inevitably  attenuate 
in  interest  and  value. 

And  this  hurried  glance  at  the  most 
valuable  novels  of  the  last  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  brings  us  down  to  those  more 
recent  works  with  which  we  have  more 
particularly  to  concern  ourselves. 

George  Eliot  has  achieved  the  greatest 
literary  success  of  recent  years.  But  a 
little  while  ago  this  writer  was  unknown ; 
now  she  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  living 


novelists.  Sketches  of  Clerical  Life^  with 
which  she  first  broke  ground  in  fiction, 
were  in  their  way,  excellent ;  but  they  did 
not  suggest  the  plentitude  of  power  which 
has  been  exhibited  since  in  Adam  Bede 
and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  This  lady — 
and  there  is  enough  in  the  books  to  con- 
vince that  the  writer  is  a  lady,  even  al- 
though one  had  not  been  assisted  to  that 
conclusion  by  rumor — combines  in  remark- 
able harmony  the  most  diverse  intellectual 
qualities  of  her  sex.  Her  eye  takes  as 
keen  note  of  things — trifles  of  dress,  fur- 
niture, and  demeanor,  which  men  miss — as 
ever  did  Miss  Austen's ;  while  her  humor 
is  deeper,  broader,  more  complex ;  really 
a  wondei^ul  gift,  drawing  its  sustenance 
from  the  deepest  sources,  and  with  some- 
thingof  Shakspcare's  unfathomableness  in 
it.  There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  her 
quiet  smile.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
has  less  than  Charlotte  Bronte  of  lyrical 
impulse  and  impetuosity — fewer  of  those 
unexpected,  passionate,  intense  sentences, 
which  light  up  an  object,  as  the  sunbeam 
the  rock  or  the  oak-boll,  or  the  ruined 
turret  on  which  it  smites — sentences  which 
readers  of  Jane  Eyre  and  VtUette  know 
so  well — she  has  quite  as  much  passion, 
only  it  exists  in  equally  diffused  heat  rather 
than  in  sparkles  of  flame.  The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  George  Eliot  as  an 
artist  is  moderation,  and  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  results  are  accomplished, 
The  tone  of  her  writing  is  always  sub- 
dued. She  says  her  most  striking  things 
in  the  quietest  way.  She  is  never  rhetori- 
cal or  declamatory.  She  brings  out  her 
characters  by  a  multiplicity  of  delicate 
touches,  and  these  are  laid  on  as  if  by  a 
pencil  of  camel  hair.  She  avoids  glaring 
and  positive  colors ;  and  when  she  paints 
an  English  landscape,  it  is  done  by  pearly 
grays,  and  unobtrusive  misty  tmts.  It 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  aver  that 
there  is  a  trace  of  morbidity  in  her  books ; 
certainly  she  has,  like  Ilawthorne,  a  liking 
for  psychological  problems,  and  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  tvvilighted  region  in  which 
motives  have  their  roots.  Spiritual  ecstacy, 
rude  minds  in  which  the  present  world  is 
overshadowed  by  the  next,  men  and  wo- 
men of  humble  rank  and  of  not  much  ac- 
quired knowledge,  in  whom  the  over- 
weight of  the  religious  element  has  de- 
stroyed normal  balance  and  equipoise, 
have  in  more  than  one  of  her  works  been 
flivorite  subjects  of  delineation.  For  her, 
trance    and    catalepsy  have    attractions. 
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She  delights  to  look  oat  on  the  world 
throDgh  the  eyea  of  Primitive  Methodists, 
not  so  much  from  sympathy  with  the  spe- 
cial notions  of  that  sect,  as  from  the  at- 
traction found  in  the  strangeness  of  the 
outlook.  Whether  in  this  there  is  a  mor- 
bid feehng  we  sfaall  not  inquire ;  it  is  bu£- 
dent  to  say  that  her  studies  of  that  class 
of  character  are  profound  and  interesting, 
untainted  by  sneer  and  scom  ;  that,  play- 
ing on  those  strange  human  instruments, 
ber  £ngera  never  yet  bewildered  amid  the 
iatrioacy  of  the  strings.  In  addition,  this 
writer  possesses  a  notable  power  of  refleo- 
tioD.  fche  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  story- 
teller, and  conld  write  moral  essays  and 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  this  thing  or 
the  other  quite  as  well  as  she  can  write 
novels.  Her  tales  do  not  press  stnugfat 
on,  confining  themselves  strictly  to  the 
dramatic  or  humorous  matter  in  hand ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  writing,  in  a  cnrions 
mood  of  adf-analysis,  is  frequently  turn- 
mg  on  itaelf,  is  retrospective,  abounding  in 
commentary.  And  these  more  serious, 
reflective  passages,  expressed  in  the  purest, 
most  graceful  English,  are,  whatever  fate 
they  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  youthful 
readers,  the  passages  to  which  their  elders 
are  most  certain  to  recur. 

TTuikUta  is  the  production  of  a  full  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  contains  satirical 
and  melanoboW'  discourse  on  many  men 
and  things.  The  sea,  with  Its  uequietand 
tremnlouB  glitter,  runs  up  into  its  chapters 
as  it  runs  np  into  the  hearts  of  the  High- 
land hills.  The  reader  is  always  in  hear- 
ing of  the  surge.  2^aiatta  takes  you 
away  from  the  noise  of  towns  to  the 
North  —  to  headlands  looming  through 
the  mists  of  twilight  or  morn — headlands 
yet  wearing  Norse  names  —  to  mashes 
skirting  the  sea,  full  of  wild  fowl — and  to 
fishing  villages  in  which  life  has  a  serious 
color,  for  the  inhabitants  are  pensioners 
on  Ocean,  whose  moods  are  ever  chang- 
ing, and  who  has  in  his  gift  death  as  well 
as  riches.  Contrasted  with  this  primitive 
northern  life,  we  have  cabinet  councils, 
parliamentary  debate,  and  the  battle  of 
the  clabs — the  burden  of  pohtical  glory, 
the  cares  of  empire.  The  story  is  so  slight 
that  any  indication  of  it  would  be  useless ; 
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and  all  the  more  oseless,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
story  that  the  book  is  to  be  judged.  Its 
value  consists  in  its  discussions,  its  way- 
ward digressions,  its  interpolated  essays, 
its  playful  or  melancholy  commentaries  on 
opinion  and  life ;  and  to  these  things  the 
story — although  several  separate  scenes 
are  effective,  and  suggest  what  the  writer 
could  do  in  the  way  of  story-telling  if  he 
chose — is  kept  in  abeyance,  or  is  brought 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  their  introdno- 
tioo.  The  subjoined  speculation  on  honor 
is  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  style  and 


"Honor — what  is  honorf  'Detraction  will 
not  Buffer  it  to  live  with  the  living,'  said  Fal- 
Btuff ;  '  but  does  the  sepulcher  shut  it  out  f  'Fan- 
cy bemg  dissected  and  anatomized  forever — the 
UDclesD  hands  of  critics  wandering  uselessly 
over  the  weary  limbs  that  should  rest  for  the 
the  resnrrecticn.     '  He  was  vain,  pompous,  su- 

Eerficial ;  his  style  is  ru^d,  turpid,  inelegant ; 
e  said  foolish  things,  that  have  done  much 
hurt  to  men.'  So  the  palaver  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another,  You  are  spoken  of  as  if 
you  were  a  picture  or  a  statue — not  of  marble, 
but  of  mud — and  the  shuttle-cock  is  kept  fiyjog 
till  the  day  of  judgment  No  wonder  that  men 
should  stu*  in  their  cofBng,  and  feel  that  they 
have  defrauded  their  ashes  of  the  respect  that 
is  bestowed  on  meaner  dust.  I  can  not  doubt 
that  tha  Protector  envies  the  quiet  grave  where- 
in rests  '  the  Cromwell  guiltleas  of  nis  country's 
blood.'  There  thej  lie  side  by  side ;  the  bro- 
ther who  conquered  and  cast  down,  the  broths 
who  was  wisely  silent  and  died.  Hark  the  coo- 
trast  No  dread  disturbs  hit  still  repose,  Hia 
very  name  is  forgotten  among  men  ;  for  on  the 
tombstone  which  was  meant,  not  unkindly,  to 
perpetuate  for  a  season  bis  homely  virtues, 
every  letter  (eicept  only  the  numerals  of  some 
unknown  event  of  birth,  or  marriage,  or  death) 
has  been  clean  washed  out  But  even  in  his 
mutilated  sepu1i;her  the  other  may  not  rest;  he 
is  renowned,  a  famous,  an  illustrious  man  ;  one 
calls  him  a  hero,  another  a  liar  and  a  knave;  of 
the  writing  of  books  about  him  there  is  no  end. 
'Oh I  that  I  had  stayed  at  home,'  exclaims  the 
vexed  and  attenuated  ghost,  'and  plowed  my 
father's  acres !  My  eyes  are  heavy,  but  I  can 
not  close  them ;  I  am  tired  to  death,  and  yet  I 
can  not  rest  See  my  brother,  he  does  not  stir, 
nor  moan,  nor  turn  in  his  bed ;  he  sleeps  as 
well  as  when  we  lay  together  on  our  mother's 
lap.  0  dear  brother,  waken  and  speak  to  ms 
but  once ;  for  the  night  is  dark  and  tedious, 
and  I  am  sick  of  the  gcDerations  of  fools  that 
possess  the  earth  so  long.* " 
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LIFE     AND     TIMES     OF     S  A  VOxN  AROL  A.* 


Op  all  the  great  names  which  illumine 
the  gloom,  political,  social,  and  religious, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  none  shines  forth 
with  purer  or  more  steady  luster  than 
that  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.    Ever  since 
those  far-off  times,  in  which,  having  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  crown  of  the  martyr, 
the  story  of  his  life  and  career  have  excit- 
ed a  deep  and  always  increasing  interest. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  historians  have 
alike  and  equally  delighted  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  their  pens,  while  men  differ- 
ing in  all  other  opinions  have  gladly  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  admiration  for 
his  exalted  character  and  noble  deeds.  Of 
all  his  biographers,  none,  however,  have 
hitherto  presented  us  with  such  a  vivid, 
faithful,  and  appreciative  portraiture  of 
the  great  Dominican  friar  as  Signer  Vil- 
lari,  the  present  accomplished  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Pisa.    Dur- 
ing many  years  he  has  made  it,  he  tells 
us,  his  study  and  delight  to  collect  to- 
gether all  the  materials  available  for  this 
object.    Thus,  he  has  not  only  read  all 
the  early  and  modem  biogranhies  of  his 
hero,  but  has  carefully  collated  them  with 
the  original  documents  on  which  they  are 
founded.      He    has    also    undertaken  a 
search  for  hitherto  undiscovered  manu- 
scripts and  evidence,  in  which  he  has 
been  happily  successful.    Further,  he  has 
not  allowed  a  single  line  of  Savonarola^s 
own  writing  to  pass  unexamined.    This, 
of  itself,  was  a  most  laborious  undertak- 
ing, for  the  handwriting  of  the  great  friar 
and   the  notes  inscribed  by  him  on  the 
margins  of  his  Bibles,  are  of  so  microscop- 
ic a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decipher  them.    In  addition  to  these 
efforts  to  collect  together  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  materials.  Signer  Villari 
has  consulted  all  the  works  likely  to  throw 
any  either  direct  or  cross  lights  upon  the 

•  771*  History  of  Oirolamo  Savofiarola,  and  of 
his  Times.  By  JPabqualb  Villari.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Lbonaed  Hornke.  London  : 
Longmans.    1868. 


politics  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  which 
Savonarola  adorned.  Not  until  he  had 
done  all  this  did  he  attempt  to  write  the 
history  of  Savonarola  and  his  times.  The 
result  will  perhaps,  somewhat  disappoint 
those  who  nave  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  great  Italian  reformer  as  the 
precursor  of  Luther.  Signer  Villari  in- 
contestably  proves  that  the  opinions  held 
by  Savonarola  were  essentially  Catholic, 
and  that  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life 
he  held  fast  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  True,  he  never  hesitated  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  any  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  the 
Church  from  the  abominations  practiced 
at  Rome ;  but  he  never,  even  in  the  most 
indirect  way,  attacked  any  Catholic  dog^ 
ma.  The  greatest  work  which  ever  came 
from  his  pen,  77ie  IHumph  of  the  OrosSy 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  words: 
^^  It  is  manifest  that  all  the  faithful  ought 
to  rally  round  the  Holy  Father  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Roman  Church ;  mistress  of 
all  other  churches.  Whoever  departs 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Chm*ch  of  Rome 
departs  from  Christ." 

We  have  thought  it  well  our  readers 
should  distinctly  perceive  at  the  outset 
that  it  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Sa- 
vonarola to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  rightly  to  understand  the 
part  he  played  "in  that  century  which 
concluded  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  the 
dawn  of  modem  civilization." 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Fer- 
rara,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Duchy  of 
Este,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  in 
the  year  1452.  Of  his  father,  Nicholas 
Savonarola,  but  few  particulars  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  given  to  scholastic  studies,  and  to 
have  passed  much  of  his  time  at  court, 
where  he  wasted  the  patrimony  left  him 
by  his  father.  The  mother  of  Girolamo, 
Helen  Buoncorsi  by  name,  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  and  was  a  woouui  of 
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most  noble,  tender  nature.  In  all  the  dan- 
gers and  sorrows  which  beset  the  life  of 
her  illostrious  son,  it  was  to  his  mother 
that  he  tamed  for  sympathy  and  support. 
She  was  his  most  intimate  confidant,  and 
snch  of  his  letters-  to  her  as  have  been 
preserved  show  how  deep  and  devoted 
was  the  affection  with  which  he  ever  re- 
garded her.  The  little  Girolamo,  who 
was  the  third  of  seven  children  bom  to 
his  parents,  was  neither  handsome,  lively, 
nor  attractive.  Nevertheless,  though  he 
was  of  a  very  quiet  and  serious  disposi- 
tion, a  presentiment  seems  early  to  have 
arisen  m  the  breasts  of  his  father  and 
mother  that  he  was  destined  to  achieve 

freatness.  In  the  future  which  they  pre- 
icted  for  their  child,  they  saw  him  an 
eminent  physician ;  one  worthy  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Savonarola,  the  distinguished  found- 
er of  their  house.  Ere  Girolamo  had 
reached  his  tenth  year,  Michael  Savona- 
rola, who  had  hitherto  directed  Girola- 
mo's  studies,  died.  The  boy  thenceforth 
had  no  other  guide  or  instructor  than  his 
father,  who  was  but  poorly  qualified  to 
act  as  his  tutor.  The  books  which  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  were  the  works 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Arabic  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle.  By  the  writings 
of  the  former,  Girolamo  was  fascinated  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  used  to  dwell  whole 
days  upon  them  in  a  state  of  ecstacy.  Nor 
was  it  without  difficulty  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  books 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  whicn  his  parents  had  decided 
that  he  should  become  a  member.  Apart 
from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  we  know 
but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  his  youth 
was  passed.  In  the  absence  of  such  par- 
ticulars, we  must  endeavor  to  trace,  by 
means  of  his  surroundings,  and  of  the 
tone  of  the  society  amidst  which  his  boy- 
ish days  were  spent,  the  training  which 
his  character  received,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  gradually  developed.  The 
city  of  Ferrara,  grass-grown  and  deserted 
as  are  its  streets  now,  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  splendid  capital,  containing  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  moreover  pos- 
sessed a  Court,  which  under  the  presiaen- 
cy  of  the  Marquises  of  Este,  was  without 
a  rival  in  Italy,  as  regarded  its  splendor 
and  magnificence. 

Of  the  festivities  of  which  it  was  habi- 
tually the  scene,  the  young  Savonarola 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  frequent 


spectator.  But  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pression they  made  upon  his  mind  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  any  certainty.  It  is 
however,  more  than  probable  that  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  which  took  early  root 
in  his  heart  must  have  oft«n  been  greatly 
shocked  by  the  frivolity  and  profanity  dis- 
played on  these  occasions.  At  any  rate, 
his  earliest  biographers  describe  him  as 
leading,  even  iu  those  days,  a  sad  and 
lonely  life,  rarely  speaking,  praying  con- 
stantly, passing  many  hours  in  the 
churches,  and  frequently  fasting.  As  to 
recreations,  of  these  he  had  none,  save 
such  as  he  derived  from  playing  mournful 
melodies  on  his  lute,  or  writing  verses  of 
an  equally  melancholy  cast.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  accompany  his  pa- 
rents to  the  Ducal  Court,  where  luxury 
and  terror  reigned.  His  heart  was  too 
sensitive,  his  principles  too  nobly  toned, 
for  him  to  be  able  to  bear  the  contrast 
that  he  knew  to  exist  between  those 
upper  chambers  which  resounded  with 
music  and  song,  and  the  dungeons  be- 
neath, which  echoed  with  the  groans  of 
the  captive  and  the  dying.  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  vice  and  folly  that  he 
beheld  wherever  he  cast  his  eyes,  his 
whole  nature  became  more  and  more  sad- 
dened. But  as  if  these  things  were  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  world  abhorrent, 
the  only  dream  of  earthly  happiness  his 
overshadowed  life  ever  knew  was  also 
doomed  suddenly  and  cruelly  to  vanish. 
It  happened  on  this  wise : 

'*Next  to  his  father's  house  there  lived  a 
Florentine  exile,  bearing  the  illustrious  name  of 
Strozzi,  who  had  with  him  a  natural  daughter. 
By  what  Savonarola  saw  in  the  home  of  this  ex- 
ile, he  began  to  conceive  there  might  be  a  peo- 
ple very  different  from  that  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  His  eyes  met  those  of  the  young 
Florentine  girl,  and  be  then  felt  that  first  sweet 
revelation  of  the  heart  which  creates  a  belief  in 
happiness  on  earth.  The  world  shone  forth  to 
him  with  a  new  light ;  with  a  fancy  kindled  by 
a  thousand  hopes,  he  dreamt  of  happy  dajs, 
and,  full  of  ardor  and  trust,  he  revealed  his  pas- 
sion. But  what  was  bis  grief  on  receiving  her 
proud  reply.  In  rejecting  his  proposal,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  a  Strozzi  could  not 
so  far  demean  herself  as  to  become  allied  to  a 
Savonarola.  He  resented  the  affront  with  words 
full  of  scorn,  but  his  heart  was  left  desolate." 

Thus,  all  the  events  of  his  life  had  been 
working  to  the  same  end.  Left,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  Dante,  to  that  awful 
loneliness  of  the  soul  wherein  great 
thoughts  are  conceived,  and  out  of  which 
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noble  deeds  are  in  due  time  evolved,  he  ty-threo  years  of  age)  was  furrowed  with  wiin- 
resolved,  at  barely  more  than  twenty  ^^  indicated  a  mind  given  to  contemplation 
years  of  age,  to  abandon  the  world  and  and  deep  thought  There  was  an  exjpression  of 
1*  I.*  rr  J.  r  •  stem  nobleness- of  character  about  him:  and  a 
give  himself  up  to  religion.  ^^^^  melancholy  smile  gave  his  coaise  and 
In  the  year  1474,  being  on  a  visit  at  g^arp  features  such  an  expression  of  goodness 
Fraenza,  he  chanced  to  be  present  at  a  that  his  very  look  inspired  confidence.  His 
sermon  delivered  by  an  Augustine  monk,  manners  were  simple  and  unpolished ;  his  dig- 
it proved  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  destiny,  course,  though  unadorned  and  almost  rough. 
So  deeply  impressed  was  he  by  what  he  became  animated,  eflTective,  and  powerful,  to 
had  heard  that  he  formed  at  once  an  irre-  J^^^  ^'^  ®^I«°J  ?!  to  convince  every  hearer.    In 

vocable  determination  to  devote  himself  ^'^  ^'^^.^"t"*!  ^^j  ^«  Hf"f  7  observed  a  pro- 

T^/v.«v*«  v*«i/^xi*xxu«wv^  vv  ^A^Tvi.^  iiAixxocix  f^yj,^  silcuce,  bemg  whoUy  given  up  to  the 

to  a  monastic  life.  This  resolve,  he  knew,  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  When  walk- 
would  prove  a  source  of  deep  grief  and  ing  in  the  cloisters,  he  appeared  more  like  a 
disappointment  to  his  parents.  For  a  specter  than  a  living  man,  to  such  a  degree  was 
whole  year  he  kept  his  purpose  secret,  he  emaciated  by  fasts  and  abstinence.  The 
notwithstanding  the  mournfully  appealing  ™ost  severe  trials  of  the  noviciate  appeared 
looks  which  his  mother,  seeing  the  strug-  [>«]?*  *<>  ^^'^'^^^^  the  superiors  of  the  convent 

«i^  k^  «roa   t^n/i/^-op/^i'nr/  i^«f  ««^/^«or»;^.?fl  D*^  constautly  to  restrain  him  from  doing  too 

gle  he  was  undergoing,  but  unconscious  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^     ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^      ^^  ^|^, 

of  Its  cause,  constantly  directed  toward  ate  enough  for  the  support  of  life.    His  bed  wm 

hira.     At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  wicker-work,  with  a  sack  of  straw  and  a 

of  St.  George,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  blanket ;  his  cloaks  were  made  of  the  coarsest 

1475,  whilst   he   was   seated  beside   his  materials,  but  he  was  most  exemplary  in  point 

mother,   the   sorrowful   strains  he   drew  of  cleanlinesa    His  modesty,  his  humilitv,  and 

forth  from  his  lute  struck  her  with  a  cruel  ^^  submissive  spirit  were  without  a  parallel  in 

and  but  too  true  presentiment.     She  sud-  theconvent;  the  feijor  of  his  prayers  was  such 

A^^}^  r.^»i^:^r^A   «r;*u  «  ^««««^.,i  «^:«^  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  superiors,  and  his 

denly  exclaimed,  with  a  mournful  voice :  brother-monks  often  believed  him  to  be  in  a 

My  son,  that  is  a  sign  we  are  soon  to  trance.    It  seemed  as  if  the  walls  of  the  con- 

part."    Girolamo  answered  nothing.    Not  vent,  by  separating  him  from  the  world,  had 

even  raising  his  eyes  in  mute  confirmation  restored  to  him  his  peace  of  mind,  and  that  he 

of  her  fears,  with  trembling  hands  he  still  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  obey  and 

continued  to  make  his  lute  discourse  the  P^J*" 
same  melAncholv  wailings.    The  very  next 

morning,  secretly,  silently,  and  sorrowful-  A  far  different  life  from  this,  and  quite 
ly,  while  his  parents  were  absent  at  the  other  work,  was,  however,  in  store  for 
festival,  he  left  his  father^s  house  and  him  who  had  come  on  the  earth,  like  an- 
made  his  way  to  Bologna.  As  soon  as  he  other  John  the  Baptist,  to  preach  the 
arrived  there,  he  went  straight  to  the  con-  baptism  of  repentance,  and  to  warn  the 
vent  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  at  once  re-  generation  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast 
ceived.  The  following  day  he  wrote  a  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  For  the 
most  aflfectionate  letter  of  explanation  and  space  of  seven  years  Savonarola  remained 
farewell  to  his  parents.  "  Dearest  father"  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna.  At 
— these  were  his  concluding  words — "  do  first,  his  time  was  divided  between  pray- 
not  allow  your  sorrow  to  be  added  to  ers  and  the  discipline  of  his  body.  But 
mine,  already  most  severe.  Take  cour-  his  superiors,  perceiving  that  they  had  a 
age;  comfort  my  mother,  and,  together  man  of  no  common  mark  among  them,  ere 
with  hers,  send  me  your  blessing."  long  appointed  him  to  instruct  the  novices. 

Though   the  physiognomy  of  Savona-  From  this  office  he  was  soon  afterward 

Tola  had  nothing  beautiful  about  it,  there  raised  to  that  of  preacher  to  the  convent, 

was  something  in  the  whole  appearance  of  I"   the  year   1482,  war  threatening  the 

the  man  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im-  North  of  Italy  on  all  sides,  the  superiors 

.pression  upon  his  Domincian  brethren  :  of  the  Dominicans  sent  away  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  monks  to  various  places, 

•  He  was  of  middle  sUture,  of  a  dark  com-  and   Savonarola  was   directed  to  go  to 

^nT^;«^Hv«^'^S!f  r^fl"^^^^^^^  Florence.    Accordingly,  he  bade  a  last 

;And  sensitive;    his  eyes  flashed  from   under  /•  « ii   *^   u-  /    x.'     xl^     js  j 

black   eyebrows,  his  nose  was   aquiline,  his  ^'^^^^^  ^^^'^  parents,  his  friends,  and 

mouth  was  wide  with  full  lips,  which,  however,  *  errara,   where    he    had  been  spendmg 

he  held  compressed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  some  time,  and  left  his  native  place  for 

manifest  an  immovable  firmness  of  purpose;  his  ever.    The  impressions  he  received  on  ap- 

forehead,  which,  even  then  (he  was  only  twen-  preaching  Florence  were  all  of  a  most 
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pleasurable  kind.  The  lovely  scenery, 
the  soft  Tuscan  speech,  the  gentle,  cour- 
teous manners  of  tne  people,  the  beauty  of 
the  city — all  these  things  combined  to  im- 
press him  with  the  feeling  that  life  had 
still  some  happiness  in  store  for  him. 
When,  moreover,  he  entered  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark,  and  saw  its  walls  enriched 
by  the  lovely  creations  of  Fi*a  Angelico, 
and  listened  to  the  story  of  the  holy  life 
of  its  founder,  Sace  Antonio,  and  found 
himself  amongst  men  refined  in  manners 
and  cultivated  in  intellect,  his  heart,  so 
lonff  oppressed  with  sorrow,  was  inspired 
with  renewed  hope  and  gladness. 

At  the  time  Savonarola  came  to  St. 
Mark's,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  ha<i  reigned 
for  several  years  at  Florence,  and  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  We  have 
not  space  here  to  descant  upon  the  char- 
acter of  this  renowned  Prince,  or  on  the 
state  to  which  Florence  had  been  bright 
under  his  rule.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
loss  of  liberty  which  the  people  had  suf- 
fered was  favorable  to  the  progress  of  lit- 
erature and  the  arts.  The  study  of  philo- 
sophy was  especially  held  in  high  esteem. 
One  of  the  first  discoveries  which  Savona- 
rola made  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence  was 
that  the  monks  of  St.  Mark's  were  so  fond 
of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  that  there  was  no  space  left  in 
their  hearts  for  the  principles  of  religion. 
Amongst  the  Florentines  themselves,  eru- 
dition, united  with  elegance  in  language, 
were  the  chief  requisites  they  looked  for 
in  their  preachers.  Consequently,  when 
Savonarola,  whose  manners  and  language 
were  alike  uncouth  and  negligent, 
preached  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
there  were  never  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  persons  to  listen  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito, 
where  a  certain  Gennezano  preached,  a 
man  who  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
among  the  literati  about  the  Court,  there 
was  never  space  enough  to  hold  the 
crowds  that  nocked  thither.  Savonarola 
felt  the  contrast  keenly.  For  a  time,  he 
was  almost  resolved  to  give  up  preaching 
altogether.  But  soon  the  natural  energy 
of  his  temperament  induced  him  to  take 
another  course.  He  determined  to  speak 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  people  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  they  had  been  cast  by  luxary  and 
idleness.  His  mind  became  strangely  ex- 
cited ;  he  began  to  look  and  to  pray  for  a 
direct  revelation  from  Gtod.    Soon,  nuiny 
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and  strange  visions  began  to  visit  him. 
At  last,  one  day,  while  he  was  conversing 
with  a  brother  monk,  the  heavens  seemed 
to  open  all  at  once,  and  a  voice  command- 
ed him  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  future  calamities  of  the  Church. 
From  that  moment  until  the  hour  which 
ended  his  life,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
Divine  Mission  had  been  committed  to 
him.  Thenceforth,  the  one  aim,  the  one 
thought,  which  filled  his  breast,  was  how 
best  to  fulfill  the  task  which  he  believed 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  hands  by  God 
himself. 

In  the  year  1485,  he  was  sent  to  San 
Gememiavo,  a  small  conununity  situated 
among  the  moim tains  near  Sirna.  There 
he  first  gave  utterance  to  the  ideas  he  had 
till  then  kept  hid  within  his  heart.  There 
he  pronounced  those  memorable  words : 
"  The  Church  will  be  scourged,  then  re- 
generated, and  this  quickly."  Toward 
the  end  of  1486,  he  preached  at  Brescia, 
and  the  success  of  his  sermons  in  that 
place  was  the  means  of  spreading  his 
name  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  After 
reacMng  in  several  other  cities  in  Lom- 
ardy,  he  delivered  a  course  of  Lent  ser- 
mons at  Genoa  in  1490.  He  was  then,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
ordered  to  return  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark.  Little  did  Lorenzo  at  that  time 
imagine  that  it  was  to  the  subverter  of  the 
power  of  his  family — to  the  man  destined 
to  prove  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  his 
house,  that  he  had  caused  this  pressing 
visitation  to  be  sent !  As  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  Savonarola  resumed 
the  instruction  of  the  novices.  But  the 
fame  of  his  preaching  had  already  filled 
the  city,  and  the  public  curiosity  to  hear 
him  was  so  great  that  he  at  last  gave  con- 
sent, albeit  reluctantly,  to  allow  a  small 
number  of  strangers  to  be  present  at  his 
lectures  to  the  novices.  Then,  in  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  near  a  damask  rose- 
tree,  which  the  reverence  felt  for  him  by 
the  friars  has  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  he  began  to  expound  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  The  number  of  his  hearers 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  he  was  urged 
to  address  them  from  the  pulpit.  Accord- 
ingly, one  Saturday,  he  smd :  "  To-mor- 
row I  shall  speak  in  the  church,  and  there 
will  be  a  lecture  and  a  sermon." 

On  t]|^  first  of  August,  beneath  the 
bright  Italian  summer  sun,  Savonarola 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark's.    The  building  was  thronged. 
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His  voice  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  be 
something  more  than  human.  The  words 
he  uttered  were  terrific,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy he  instantly  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  was  complete.  The  church 
of  St.  MarK  soon  became  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  crowds  who  went  to  hear  him ; 
consequently,  in  the  Lent  of  1491,  Savo- 
narola preached  in  the  cathedral.  From 
that  moment  his  victory  was  gained  ;  the 
people  listened  to  his  voice  as  to  that  of 
a  prophet.  Such  a  state  of  things  ere 
long  began  to  excite  feelings  of  jealous 
displeasure  in  the  mind  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  One  day,  five  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Florence  went  to  Savonarola  to 
entreat  him  to  be  moderate.  He  inter- 
rupted them,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
their  expostulations,  by  saying  to  them : 
"  I  am  quite  aware  you  have  not  come 
hero  upon  your  own  accord,  but  have  been 
sent  by  Lorenzo.  Tell  him  to  prepare  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  for  the  Lord  spares  no 
one,  and  has  no  fear  of  the  princes  of  the 
earth."  When  he  was  warned  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  exiled,  he  replied : 
''  I  have  no  fear  of  your  punishments,  for 
this  city  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  lentiles 
on  the  earth.  But  although  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  Lorenzo  is  not  only  a  citi- 
zen, but  the  first  among  them,  it  is  I  who 
will  remain,  and  he  w^ho  will  leave  the 
city."  About  the  same  time  he  affirmed 
that  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Naples 
would  speedUly  take  place,  and  that  the 
Magnificent,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  were  all  near  their  last  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1492,  Lorenzo,  the 
Magnificent,  had  removed  from  Florence 
to  the  Villa  Careggi.  He  was  ill,  dying, 
in  fact,  for  in  the  beginning  of  April  his 
physicians  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his 
recovery.  His  death-bed  was  constantly 
visited  by  his  friends  Picino  and  Pico  de 
Mirandola,  while  Politian  never  left  his 
side.  Lorenzo,  having  turned  his  thoughts 
to  religion,  seemed  to  have  become  a  new 
being.  But  as  he  drew  near  his  end  his 
memory  called  up  fearful  remembrances 
of  the  sins  he  had  committed.  Terrible 
was  the  remorse  he  underwent.  In  the 
midst  of  his  torments,  he  thought  of  Sa- 
vonarola. "1  know  of  no  honest  friar 
but  he,"  said  the  dying  man,  and  express- 
ed a  wish  to  confess  to  him.  When  Sa- 
vouarola,  on  being  sent  for,  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  dying  man,  ap- 
proached his  bed,  Lorenzo  said  there 
were  three  things  he  wished  to  confess  to 


him,  and  for  which  he  asked  absoIutioQ. 
They  were — the  sacking  of  Volterra ;  the 
money  taken  from  Monte  delle  Fancialle ; 
and  the  bloodshed  after  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi : 

'*  While  saying  this,  he  became  agitated,  and 
Savonarola  tried  to  calm  him  by  frequently  re- 
peating: *Gk>d  is  good,  God  is  merciful.*  Lo- 
renzo had  scarcely  left  off  speaking  when  Savo* 
narola  added :  *  Three  things  are  required  of 
you.*  *  And  what  are  they,  Father  V  inquired 
Lorenzo.  Savonarola's  countenance  became 
grave,  and,  raising  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  he  thus  began :  '  First,  it  is  necessary 
you  should  have  fall  and  lively  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  God.*  *That  I  have  most  fully.* 
'  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  that  which 
you  have  unjustly  taken  away,  or  to  require 
your  sons*  to  restore  it  for  you.*  This  require- 
ment appeared  to  cause  Lorenzo  surprise  and 
grief ;  however,  with  an  effort,  he  gave  his  con- 
sent by  a  nod  of  his  head.  Savonarola  then 
rose  up,  and,  while  the  dying  prince  shook 
witb^rror  on  his  bed,  the  confessor  seem- 
ed to  rise  above  himself  while  saying :  *  Lastly, 
you  must  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence.* His  countenance  was  solemn,  his  voice 
almost  terrible,  his  eyes,  as  if  to  read  the  an- 
swer, remained  fixed  intensely  on  those  of  Lo- 
renzo, who,  collecting  all  the  strength  that  na- 
ture had  left  him,  turned  his  back  on  him 
scornfully,  without  uttering  a  word,  and  thus 
Savonarola  left  him,  without  giving  him  abso- 
lution, and  the  Magnificent,  lacerated  by  re- 
morse, soon  after  breathed  his  last'* 

Afler  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  under 
the  rule  of  his  wicked  son  Piero,  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Florence  became  worse  and 
worse.  Meantime,  Savonarola  began  to 
be  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  MedicL 
His  prediction  respecting  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  had  been  accomplished,  and  in 
the  death  of  the  Pope  his  followers  saw 
another  of  his  prophecies  fulfilled.  He 
himself  had  dreams  and  visions  symbolical 
of  his  doctrines ;  every  thing  conspired  to 
increase  his  confidence  that  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  divine  revelations.  Li  this  state 
of  mind,  he  preached  at  Bologna ;  but  the 
city  being  under  the  iron  rule  of  Bentivog- 
lio,  he  was  constrained  to  be  moderate. 
Notwithstanding,  be  was  subjected  to 
many  insults,  but,  fortunately,  Lent  being 
nearly  over,  he  was  very  soon  able  to 
take  leave  of  the  people.  The  last  time 
he  preached  to  tnem,  wishing  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated, 
he  said :  ^'  This  evening  I  shall  set  out  for 
Florence,  with  my  walking-stick  and 
wooden  flask,  and  shall  sleep  at  Piaaoro. 
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J{  uy  one  h&s  aoTtbing  to  eay  to  me,  let 
him  come  before  toe  honr  of  my  departure. 
Bat  know  that  my  death  is  oot  to  be  oele- 
brated  at  Bol<^Da." 

His  first  step  on  his  return  to  Florence, 
where,  in  July,  1492,  he  had  been  elected 
Prior  of  St.  Marli's,  was  to  obtain  the  se- 
paration of  the  Tuscan  congregation  of 
St.  Mark  from  that  of  Lombardy,  a  mea- 
sure  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  effect- 
ed. After  obtaining  the  independence  of 
the  convent,  he  set  about,  with  his  wont 
ed  vigor  and  enei^,  to  reform  its  disci- 
pline, his  first  attempt  being  directed  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  practice  of  poverty. 
He  next  established  scDoole  in  wnich  the 
monka  might  learn  painting,  sculpture, 
architectnre,  and  the  art  of  copying  and 
illnminating  manuscripts.  He  next  caus- 
ed the  priests  and  higher  clergy  to  devote 
tbemselvea  to  the  instruction  of  the  no- 
vices, and  to  preaching  in  different  cities. 
Very  soon,  tne  effect*  of  these  reforms 
began  to  make  themselves  visible  in  the 
convent.  A  spirit  of  eamcstDesB  and 
seal  was  developed  among  the  brethren. 
Throaghont  the  city  the  people  were  filled 
with  an  entbusiastic  admiration  for  the 
Priori,  and  many  noble  citizens  requested 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  order.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  entertained  towards  Savo- 1 
narola  when  he  resumed  his  sermons  in  , 
the  Duomo  in  the  advent  of  1493.  His  ' 
words  were  now  bolder  than  ever.  The  ' 
immoral  lives  of  the  Italian  princes  and 
prelates,  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church,  I 
these  were  the  topics  on  which  he  oon- 
Btantly  insisted  in  his  twenty-five  sermons 
on  the  seventy-third  Psalm.  In  the  Lent , 
of  the  fallowing  year,  he  dwelt,  in  his  i 
eermons  on  Noah's  Ark,  on  the  punish- 
menU  with  which  the  people  of  Italy  | 
were  about  to  be  visited,  wnile  he  also  , 
predicted  the  advent  of  a  new  Cyrus,  who 
should  traverse  Italy  as  a  conqueror, 
withont  meeting  with  any  resistance.  The 
twenty-first  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  was  a  memorable  day  both  for  Sa- 
vonarola and  for  his  hearers  : 

"Th«  Duomo  could  ic«rcely  contain  the 
crowd,  who,  in  a  sC»te  of  new  and  estraordi- 
nary  excitement,  waited,  with  op«n  ears,  for 
the  voice  of  the  preaeber.  At  length,  he 
mounted  the  pulpiL  After  having  surveyed 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  seen  tiie  trepida- 
tion which  prevailed,  he  cried,  with  a  terrible 
voice,  'And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  MTth.'  Pico  delta  Hiran- 
dola  rdatM  that  a  oold  shiver  ran  through  all 


aU  his  bones,  and  that  the  tubs  of  his  head 
stood  on  end,  while  Savonarola  assures  us  be 
was  himself  not  less  moved  than  his  hearers." 

And  with  good  cause.  On  that  very 
day  the  news  had  come  that  aD  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  troops  was  sweeping  over 
the  Alps  to  conquer  Italy.  The  words  of 
Savonarola  had  all  been  verified  ;  the 
princes  whose  deaths  he  had  foretold  were 
m  their  graves,  and  now  had  come  the 
scourge  which  he  had  predicted.  Events, 
thenceforth,  followed  m  quick  succession. 
The  French — for  it  was  that  nation  which 
bad  invaded  Italy — were  openly  invited 
to  enter  Florence.  Savonarola  himself 
called  to  the  French  King,  the  new  Cyrus, 
to  cross  the  mountains.  Meanwhile,  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Florence, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  Fiero  dc  Medici. 
Savonarola  was  the  only  man  who  had 
any  control  over  the  people.  From  the 
pulpit  he  enjoined  upon  them  faith,  union, 
and  charity,  with  so  much  eamestnuas 
that  for  some  days  afterwards  ho  was 
quite  exhausted.  But  his  words  had  pre- 
vailed, and  during  those  stormy  days  no 
excess  of  any  kind  was  committed.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  dedded  that  Piero  de 
Medici  was  no  longer  capable  of  i>eing  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  than  Savonarola  waa 
deputed,  with  other  ambassadors,  to  go 
to  King  Charles.  They  were  to  tell  him 
that  all  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in  the 
city  had  been  caused  by  Piero,  and  that 
the  people  were  friendly  to  the  French 
name.  But  the  ambassadors  met  with  a 
cold  reception  at  the  French  camp.  Piero 
had  got  there  before  them,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
Charles  had  completely  won  over  the 
French  King  to  support  his  cause.  Savo- 
narola, however,  seeing  that  the  ambassa- 
dors had  failed,  went  alone  to  the  King, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  solemn  words: 

"Host  Christian  king,  thou  art  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who  sends  thee 
to  deliver  Italy  from  her  afflictions,  as  for 
manv  years  before  now  I  had  predicted,  and 
sends  thee  to  reform  the  Church,  which  lies 
prostrate  in  the  dust  But  if  thou  be  not  just 
and  merciful,  if  thou  pay  not  respect  to  the  city 
of  Florence,  to  its  honor,  its  citizens,  and  its 
liberty ;  if  thou  dost  forget  the  work  for  which 
the  Lord  sends  thee,  he  will  then  select  another 
',  to  fulfill  it,  and  will  let  the  hand  of  his  wrath 
I  (all  upon  tbee,  and  will  punish  thee  with  awful 
scourges.  These  things  I  say  unto  tbee  In  the 
I  name  of  the  Lord!" 

i     The  King  listeDod  to  Savonarola  with 
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earnest  attention,  mingled  with  some  de- 
gree of  terror,  which  made  him  promise 
to  obey  the  behest  of  the  Friar.  But 
when  Charles  arrived  in  Florence  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  arose.  At  last,  the  Signory 
succeeded  in  settling  a  treaty  with  the 
King.  Notwithstanding,  after  all  had 
been  concluded,  he  showed  no  inclination 
to  depart  from  the  city.  In  their  extremi- 
ty, the  Signory  had  recourse  to  Savona- 
rola, and  entreated  him  to  go  to  the  King. 
Charles,  surrounded  by  his  barons,  gave 
the  Prior  of  St.  Mark's  a  gracious  recep- 
tion, and  Savonarola  then  spoke,  saying : 
"  Most  Christian  Prince,  thy  stay  causes 
great  damage  to  this  city,  and  to  thy  en- 
terprises. Thou  losest  time,  forgetting 
the  duty  that  Providence  has  imposed 
upon  thee,  to  the  great  injury  of  thine 
own  spiritual  welfare,  and  of  the  world's 
glory.  Listen,  then,  to  the  servant  of 
God.  Proceed  on  thy  way  without  fur- 
ther tarrying.  Do  not  desire  to  bring 
ruin  on  this  city,  nor  to  provoke  the  anger 
of  the  Lord."  Savonarola  was  successful 
in  his  appeal,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Novemoer,  the  King  took  bis  departure 
from  Florence. 

Piero  de  Medici,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  city,  the  form  of  government 
had  to  be  reconstituted.  Savonarola, 
much  as  he  had  always  wished  to  keep 
aloof  from  secular  affairs,  felt  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  taking  part  in  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  proposed  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, the  groundwork  of  which  was,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  "  no  individieal 
should  have  any  benefit  hut  what  was 
general,  and  that  the  people  alone  should 
have  the  pother  of  choosing  the  magistrates 
and  approving  the  laws^  His  recom- 
mendations, given  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Duomo  just  at  the  time  that  his  prophe- 
cies had  received  their  fulfillment,  produc- 
ed an  immense  effect.  They  were  all  of 
them  adopted.  Into  the  great  wisdom 
which  characterized  the  political  reforms 
proposed  by  Savonarola  we  shall  not 
enter.  We  can  but  say  that  they  bore  the 
impress  of  his  upright,  liberal,  sagacious 
nature,  and  of  his  fitr-seeing  genius.  So 
rapidly  had  the  undertaking,  which  he 
had  initiated  and  superintended  progress- 
ed, that,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  year, 
the  freedom  of  a  whole  people  had  been 
established,  without  a  swora  being  drawn 
or  a  single  drop  of  blood  having  been 
ahed. 


Great,  however,  as  had  been  the  work 
performed  by  Savonarola,  and  undoubted 
as  had  been  his  success,  his  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  sadness,  and  his  soul  uplifted 
in  prayer  to  God  for  his  beloved  Floren- 
tine people,  on  whom,  in  prophetic  vision, 
he  saw  the  scourge  about  to  descend.  At 
the  very  time  when,  aftier  having  carried 
the  law  which  established  a  popular  form 
of  Government,  the  people,  frill  of  enthu- 
siasm, flocked  in  crowds  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  praise  which  they  expected  would 
fall  from  his  lips,  he  began  in  a  strain  of 
sadness  to  foretell  his  own  violent  death. 
His  sermon  made  a  deep  and  solemn  im* 
pression  on  his  awe-stricken  hearers.  So 
uncontrollable  also  was  his  own  agitation, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  address,  he  was 
obliged  to  pause,  saying :  "  Now  let  mo 
have  some  rest  from  this  tempest."  Tlien, 
resuming  his  discourse  in  a  loud  voioe, 
which  echoed  through  the  church,  he  call- 
ed upon  the  Lord  to  let  him  die  quickly. 
"  Already,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  the  axe 
sharpened.  But  the  Lord  says  to  me, 
wait  yet  awhile,  until  that  which  is  to 
come  to  pass,  and  then  thou  shalt  show 
that  strength  of  mind  which  shall  be  given 
thee."  Listening  to  such  words  as  these, 
men  and  women  sobbed  aloud,  and  the 
great  church  echoed  with  the  cries  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  conditions — artizans, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  "  If  we  impar- 
tially consider,"  says  Signor  Villari,  "  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  Savonarola,  we  shall 
find  he  had  a  most  singular  and  inexplica- 
ble presentiment  of  his  future  fate,  which 
gave  an  extraordinary  power  to  his  writ- 
ings, his  sermons,  and  nis  course  of  life." 
In  his  celebrated  "Conclusions",  he  was 
continually  repeating  that  infidels  would 
be  converted,  that  Christianity  would  bo 
triumphant  over  the  earth,  and  that  be- 
fore long  there  would  be  but  one  Church 
under  one  shepherd.  To  these  convio- 
tions  he  hung  with  wonderful  tenacity  to 
the  very  last.  But  we  must  hasten  on 
with  the  remainder  of  our  story.  Not 
long  after  the  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment had  been  established  in  Florence, 
civil  discords  began  once  more  to  rise. 
Amongst  the  political  parties  to  whioh 
these  differences  gave  birth  were  the  Ae- 
rabiati,  who,  while  they  hated  the  Medici, 
hated  also  the  friends  of  the  popular  goT- 
emment.  They  concentrated  all  their  ma- 
lice upon  the  Friar.  They  began  their 
attack  upon  him  by  endeavoring  to  caat 
ridicule  on  his  visions  and  profdieoieB,  by 
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complaining  of  his  meddling  with  affairs 
of  State,  and  by  protestmg  that  his 
charges  against  the  Court  of  Rome  were 
a  monstrous  libel.  Savonarola  was  not, 
however,  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
January,  1485,  he  preached  a  course  of 
sermons  in  which  he  again  argued  for  re- 
forms in  the  Church,  speaking  with  such 
audacity  and  boldness  that  at  last  the 
anger  of  the  Pope  was  roused.  In  the 
same  month  of  January,  an  order  came 
from  Rome,  commanding  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mark's  to  go  and  preach  at  Lucca.  This 
measure  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
schemes  of  the  Aerabiati,  who  thought 
that  if  the  Friar  were  but  removed  from 
Florence,  there  was  nothing  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  accomplish.  But 
the  hopes  which  the  order  from  Rome  had 
excitea  in  their  minds  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  Signory  wrote  to 
the  Jrope,  and  begged  that  he  would  al- 
low Savonarola  to  remain  in  Florence, 
to  preach  there  during  the  coming  Lent. 
The  Holy  Father,  having  no  special  reason 
for  hating  Savonarola,  of  whom,  as  yet,  he 
knew  but  little,  was  easily  induced  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  Florentines.  Ac- 
cordingly, Savonarola  began  his  Lent  ser- 
mons. In  them  he  abstained,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  all  allusions  to  State  affairs, 
while  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  duty  of  living  in 
peace  and  concord  with  one  another. 
Afler  the  course  of  Lent  sermons  was 
over,  he  appeared  to  be  utterly  overcome 
by  the  exertions  he  had  made,  and  by  the 
heavy  anxieties  which  were  pressing  upon 
him.  But  he  had  had  his  reward.  The 
multitude,  in  listening  to  his  last  sermon, 
had  been  so  overcome  by  their  feelings 
that  they  had  sobbed  aloud.  So  great 
was  the  reform  in  manners  which  he  had 
effected  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
city  was  changed.  Every  where  temper- 
ance and  modesty  reigned  ;  habits  of 
prayer  were  resumed,  and  alms  were  free- 
ly given.  Bankers  and  merchants  refund- 
ed large  sums  of  money  which  they  had 
unscrupulously  acquired,  and  all  men  were 
struck  with  a  change  so  great  and  almost 
miraculous.  One  is  inclined  to  wish  that 
this  had  been  the  moment  destined  for  the 
translation  of  Savonarola  to  heaven.  But 
God  had  a  nobler  destiny  in  store  for  him 
— that  of  the  martyr's  crown.  We  shall 
pass  quickly  over  the  political  events 
which  followed — ^the  assistance  given  by 
the  allied  powers  to  Fiero  de  Medici,  and 


the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  enter  Flor- 
ence. The  Aerabiati,  meantime,  were 
still  going  about  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
Savonarola.  Through  their  means,  letters 
were  sent  to  the  Pope,  representing  him 
as  a  bold  reviler  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
Holy  Father.  The  old  rival  of  Savonaro- 
la, the  Preacher  Gennezano,  was  at  that 
time  at  Rome,  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
bring  forward  all  sorts  of  calumnious  ac- 
cusations against  him.  The  result  of 
these  machmations    was    that    in    July, 

1495,  Savonarola  received  a  brief  from 
the  Pope,  blandly  inviting  him  to  repair  to 
Rome,  where  he  would  be  received,  so  said 
the  Holy  Father,  with  all  love  and  char- 
ity. Savonarola,  however,  saw  through 
the  artifice.  As  he  was  just  at  that  time 
suffering  from  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  a  severe  internal  complaint  of  which 
he  had  but  just  been  cured,  he  found  him- 
self provided  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
not  leaving  Florence.  The  Pope  made  no 
answer  to  the  letter  sent  him  by  the  Fnar, 
but  gave  Savonarola  to  understand  that  he 
accepted  his  excuses.  For  a  time,  his 
physical  weakness  preventing  him  from 
preaching,  he  kept  himself  in  retirement  at 
St.  Mark's ;  until,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, another  brief  arrived  from  the  Pope, 
again  commanding  him,  this  time  with 
threats  and  menaces,  to  repair  to  Rome. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  behests  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Savonarola  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  three  sermons,  which  pro- 
ducea  such  an  extraordinary  effect,  that 
in  November  the  Pope  fulminated  another 
brief,  in  which  he  commanded  Savonarola 
to  abstain  altogether  from  preaching.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  During 
his  enforced  period  of  silence,  he  employed 
himself  in  study  and  in  writing  letters  to 
his  family,  who  were  oppressed  with  grief 
and  misfortunes.  He  also  set  himself  to 
reform  the  festivities  of  the  Carnival,  an 
attempt  in  which  he  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. Meantime,  his  friends  had  labored  so 
assiduously  in  his  behalf,  that  in  January, 

1496,  the  Pope  was  induced  to  allow  one 
of  the  cardinals  to  grant  him  permission 
to  resume  his  preaching.  He  was  not 
slow  to  profit  by  the  indulgence.  In  the 
Lent  of  1496,  he  once  more  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  the  Duomo,  his  heart  overflowing 
with  mingled  sadness  and  scorn.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  more  daring 
and  eloquent  than  any  he  had  yet  deliver- 
ed.   The  anger  of  the  Pope  was  once 
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more  kindled  against  him,  and  this  time  it 
burnt  with  a  fiercer  flame  than  ever.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Republic  of  Florence  had  undergone 
a  great  change,  and  the  citizens,  in  their 
state  of  alarm,  turned  again  to  the  Friar, 
as  to  the  only  man  who  could  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  the  Pope  was 
the  most  bitter,  and  he  accordingly  resort- 
ed to  every  expedient  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent Savonarola  from  addressing  the  peo- 
ple from  the  pulpit.  First,  he  sent  a  brief, 
addressed  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark, 
commanding  that  Savonarola  should  ab- 
stain from  all  preaching,  either  in  public  or 
in  private.  Savonarola,  on  this  occasion, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  lamented  that  his  enemies  had 
so  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Holy  Father 
with  regard  to  him.  But  the  Pope  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution,  and  in  another* 
brief,  directed  to  Savonarola  himself,  re- 
iterated his  command  that  he  should  ab- 
stain from  preaching.  The  letter  was 
couched  in  the  mildest  terms,  but  Savona- 
rola well  perceived  that  nothing  less  was 
intended  than  to  keep  him  silent  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Republic  was  most  in 
need  of  his  voice.  The  city  of  Florence 
was,  moreover,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
misery  and  alarm,  that  the  Signory  im- 
plored him  vehemently  not  to  allow  the 
people  to  remain  without  the  comfort  of 
hearing  him.  Overcome  by  these  entrea- 
ties, on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  he 
once  more  made  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  to  encourage  ana  exhort  the  af- 
flicted citizens.  His  words  had  a  marvel- 
ous effect,  the  more  especially  as  the  suc- 
cors which  he  prophesied  would  arrive 
reached  the  city  within  two  days  after. 
The  Florentine  Republic  was  now  once 
more  comparatively  safe.  The  popular 
party  had  triumphed,  and  the  name  and 
authority  of  Savonarola  was  now  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  ever. 

In  Lent,  1497,  he  resumed  his  preach- 
ing, and  denounced  with  the  utmost  auda- 
city the  corruptions  prevalent  in  the 
Church.  Just  afler  he  had  brought  his 
sermons  to  a  conclusion,  Piero  de  Medici 
made  another  attempt  upon  Florence. 
Afler  it  had  failed,  the  Aerabiati  became 
once  more  masters  of  the  field,  and  re- 
solved to  do  every  thinff  in  their  power  to 
bring  about  Savonarola^  destruction.  On 
Ascension  Day  they  excited  a  great  tu- 
molt  io  the  churoh  where  be  was  preach- 


ing.   Being  unable  to  go  on  with  his  ser* 
mon  amidst  the  terrible  din  and  confadon 
which  prevailed,  he  came  down  from  the 
pulpit,  and,   surrounded    by  his  follow- 
ers, retreated  to  St.  Mark's.    Feeling  that 
the  tempest  was  thickening,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  renewed 
his  declaration  of  submission  to  the  Church, 
and    his    protestation    of  never    having 
preached  any  other  doctrine  but  that  of 
the  Holy  Fathera.    Ere  this  letter  reach- 
ed Rome,  sentence  of  excommunicatioa 
against  Savonarola  had  already  been  pass- 
ed.   He,  however,  declared  it  to  be  in- 
valid, saying  that  when  the  commands  of 
the  Church  are  contrary  to  charity  and 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  no  man  is  bound  to 
obey  them.    The  proclamation  of  the  ex- 
communication gave  rise  to  renewed  con- 
fusion and  tumults  in  Florence,  and  the 
Signoiy  made  great  efforts  to  have  it 
withdrawn,  but  without  success.    Neither 
did  a  second  letter  which  Savonarola  ad- 
dressed to  Ahe  Pope  produce  any  efieoti 
though  the  Pope  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  offended   with  the  exhortations  of 
the  Friar  to  repent  and  lead  a  new  life. 
Meantime,  and  until  the  close  of  1497,  his 
friends  were  earnestly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain his  absolution.    The  Pope,  howeveTi 
would  do  nothing  but  temporize.    At  lasti 
the  Republic  got  tired  out,  while  the  im- 
patience of  Savonarola  under  the  long  si- 
lence he  had  had  to  endure  became  intol- 
erable.   He  could  wait  no  longer,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  Christmas  day,  he  attended 
three  solemn  masses.    On  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  in  the  year  1498,  he  also  resumed 
his  preaching  in  the  Duomo,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Signory.    It  was  not  to  be 
expected  but  that  such  fearless  conduct  as 
this  would  enrage  the  Pope.    He  instantly 
threatened  the  city  with  an  interdict,  and 
with  the  confiscation  of  the  property  ot 
the  Florentine  merchants  in  Kome.    His 
impetuosity  was,  however,  checked   by 
t^e  more  prudent  of  the  Cardinals,    m 
the  end,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  very  threatening  brief  to  the  Signory, 
commanding  them  to  send    Savonarola, 
under  safe  custody,  to  Rome.    The  Sig- 
nory would  have  complied,  for  the  major- 
ity of  its  members  were  hostile  to  Savona* 
rola,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
citizens,  who  were  of  opinion  that  to 
banish  Savonarola  from  Florence  wonld 
be  to  expose  the  city  to  the  greatest  periL 
However,  in  order  to  show  the  Pope  some 
sign  of  obedience,  they  decided  that  he 
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should  be  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  cathedral,  though  he  should  continue  to 
do  80  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  Not- 
withstanding this  concession,  the  Pope 
was  much  displeased  at  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Signory.  He  therefore 
addressed  a  brief  to  them,  in  which  he 
employed  still  more  violent  threats  than 
he  had  hitiierto  used.  On  the  receipt  of 
it  the  Signory  called  a  meeting,  and,  after 
a  long  discussion,  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined of  the  enemies  of  the  Friar  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  resolution  passed, 
whereby  Savonarola  was  entirely  prohi- 
bited from  preaching  again  at  all.  On 
hearing  of  this  new  decision,  the  Pope 
was  overjoyed,  and  sent  the  Signory  a 
most  gracious  letter.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  1498,  Savonarola  preached  his 
last  sermon,  which  concluded  with  the 
words,  "  I  shall  effect  by  prayer  what  I 
oan  not  effect  by  preaching." 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  efforts 
made  bv  Savonarola,  at  this  and  other 
crises  of  his  life,  to  call  together  a  General 
CounciL  At  first,  this  great  project  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  letter  which  he 
addressed  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of 
France  was  intercepted,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  Borgia  was  con- 
sequently in  possession  of  a  document 
which  incontestably  proved  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Friar's  audacity.  Henceforth 
his  ruin,  long  since  decided  upon,  advanc- 
ed with  rapid  strides.  All  at  once,  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  toward  him  also 
underwent  an  apparently  unaccountable 
change.  While  their  minds  were  in  this 
state,  suddenly  an  event  occurred  which 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  among  the 
public.  We  allude  to  the  affair  of  the 
Ordeal  of  Fire,  by  which  a  Franciscan 
Friar  offered  to  test  the  truth  of  Savona- 
rola's doctrines.  Fra  Domenico,  a  follow- 
er of  Savonarola,  was  only  too  ready  to 
accept  the  challenge.  The  Signory  waj> 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  matter,  and 
the  enemies  of  Savonarola  did  all  in  their 
power  to  oblige  him  to  go  into  the  fire 
mstead  of  Domenico.  But  he  knew  that 
the  Minorites  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  venture  upon  the  ordeal,  and  that  they 
were  only  instigated  to  make  the  challenge 
by  the  party  ot  the  Aerabiati.  Notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  however,  to  prevent 
the  ordeal  taking  place,  he  soon  perceived 
it  was  inevitable.  The  event  proved  that 
be  had  been  in  the  right.    When  every 


thing  was  prepared,  and  a  vast  multitude 
assembled,  all  eager  and  panting  for  the 
result  of  the  ordeal,  the  Minorite  friars 
started  all  sorts  of  objections,  and  in  order 
to  gain  time,  commenced  attack  against 
Savonarola.  The  Signory  at  length  inter- 
fered, and  gave  orders  that  the  ordeal 
should  not  take  place. 

The  disappointment  and  indignation  oi 
the  people  knew  no  bounds.  They  charg- 
ed Savonarola  with  being  the  cause  of  all. 
Even  his  own  followers  went  about  saying 
that  he  ought  to  have  gone  himself  into 
the  fire,  and  have  thereby  given  proof  of 
his  supernatural  power.  As  for  his  chief 
enemies,  the  Aerobiati,  they  declared  that 
the  imposture  of  Savonarola  had  now 
been  made  manifest,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
expose  himself  to  the  ordeal.  The  Minor- 
ite friars  were  more  shameless  still  in  their 
falsehoods.  They  impudently  declared 
that  they  had  gained  the  victory,  though 
their  champion  had  been  concealed  in  the 
palace  all  the  time,  and  though,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
Signory  of  his  safety,  he  had  not  had  cou- 
rage so  so  much  as  even  to  look  upon  the 
preparations  made  on  the  Piazza  for  the 
ordeal.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Savonarola  was  got  back  in 
safety  to  his  convent.  The  Minorites,  on 
the  contrary,  had  an  annual  pension  award- 
ed them  by  the  Signory  oi  sixty  lire  for 
twenty  years,  as  "  a  reward  for  services  ren- 
dered " — in  other  and  truer  words,  as  the 
price  of  blood.  The  next  day  proved  but 
the  lull  of  the  tempest.  On  the  following 
morning,  being  Palm  Sunday,  the  eighth 
of  April,  Savonarola  delivered  a  short  and 
melancholy  sermon  in  St.  Mark's,  bidding 
a  mournful  adieu  to  the  people,  and  giving 
them  his  blessing.  That  same  evening  the 
convent  was  attacked.  For  a  time  the 
assailants  were  repulsed,  and  victory  seem- 
ed to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of  St. 
Mark's.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Signory  had  determined  to  subdue  the 
convent.  Then,  Savonarola,  deeply  la- 
menting the  useless  shedding  of  blood 
which  had  occurred,  took  the  sacrament 
in  his  hands,  and  told  the  friars  to  follow 
biro.  Passing  through  the  cloisters,  he 
placed  the  host  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  addressed  his  brethren  in  these  me- 
morable words : 

"  Mr  Sons  :  In  the  presence  of  God,  standing 
before  the  sacred  host,  and  with  my  enemies  al- 
ready in  the  convent,  I  now  confirm  my  doctrine. 
What  I  have  said  came  to  me  from  God,  and 
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he  is  XDj  witness  in  heaven  that  what  I  said  is 
true.  I  li  ttle  thought  that  the  whole  city  would 
80  soon  have  turned  against  me.  But  Clod's 
will  be  done.  My  last  admonition  to  you  is 
this — let  your  arms  be  patience,  faith,  and 
prayer.  I  leave  you  with  anguish  and  pain  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  I  know  not 
whether  they  will  save  my  life,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that,  dead,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  far 
more  for  you  in  heaven  than,  living,  I  have  ever 
had  power  to  do  on  earth.  Be  comforted,  em- 
brace the  cross,  and  by  that  you  will  find  the 
haven  of  salvation.** 

At  eight  o'clock  that  night  he  surren- 
dered himself  into  the  hands  of  the  mace- 
bearer  of  the  Signory,  and,  turning  to  his 
brethren,  said :  "  My  brethren,  remember 
never  to  doubt  The  work  of  the  Lord  is 
ever  progressive,  and  my  death  will  only 
hasten  it."  Just  then,  Fra  Beneditto,  the 
dearest  and  most  familiar  friend  of  Savo- 
narola, sobbing  and  weeping,  forced  his 
way  into  the  crowd,  saying  he  wished  to 
go  as  a  prisoner  with  his  master.  But 
the  raging  multitude  hurried  Savonarola 
and  Fra  Domenico  away,  leaving  Fra  Be- 
neditto in  the  cloister,  sad  and  desolate. 

When  the  two  friars  were  brought  be- 
fore the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  they 
were  asked  if  they  still  believed  that  Savo- 
narola's sayings  came  from  God.  Reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  they  were  shut  up 
in  two  separate  cells.  The  same  evening, 
the  Signory  announced  to  the  Courts  of 
Rome,  Milan,  and  France,  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

We  will  not  linger  over  the  examina- 
tions Savonarola  had  to  go  through,  nor 
the  shameful  indignities  and  cruel  tortures 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  Neither  will 
we  describe  in  detail  the  corrupt  proceed- 
ings at  his  trial,  the  manner  in  which  his 
judges  were  constituted,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  confessions  were  falsified,  and 
his  depositions  altered,  again  and  again, 
to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the 
admissions  which  it  was  requisite  to  draw 
from  him  in  order  to  give  a  colorable  pre 
text  for  his  condemnation.  Nor  will  it  be 
requisite  to  state  how  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  his  sensitive  frame  rendered  him  deli- 
rious, and  made  it  easy  for  his  judge  to  ex- 
tort any  evidence  that  they  wished  for 
from  his  mouth.  We  need  only  say  that 
throughout  this  season  of  bitter  suffering 
Savonarola  proved  himself  to  be,  as  he 
ever  had  been,  a  man  of  a  just,  lofly,  ar- 
dent, generous  and  powerful  nature.  The 
Pope's  commissioners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  pronounce  sentence  on  him  ar- 


rived in  Florence  for  the  purpose  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May ;  and,  on  the  twentieth, 
he  was  subjected  to  his  hardest  and  last 
examination.  On  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  the  sentence  ot 
death  was  communicated  to  the  three  un- 
daunted friars — Domenico,  de  Salvestro, 
and  Savonarola.  When  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mark's  heard  the  sad  announcement,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  joy  or  grief>  but  continued 
engaged  in  prayer.  The  same  night,  a 
short  interview  was  permitted  to  take 
place  between  the  condemned,  when  Savo- 
narola impressed  upon  his  two  brethren 
that  in  their  last  hour  all  their  thouriits 
should  be  turned '  to  God,  and  that  they 
should  call  out  to  declare  their  innocence 
before  the  people.  Returned  to  his  ceD, 
he  fell  into  a  short  and  light  sleep,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  dream  and  smile. 
The  next  morning,  he  administered  the 
sacrament  with  his  own  hands  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers,  and  made  a  full  and  distinct 
declaration  of  his  creed.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  friars  were  told  that  they  must 
go  down  to  the  Piazza.  Salvestro  and 
Domenica  were  the  first  to  suffer.  When 
the  halter  was  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the 
former,  he  exclaimed :  "  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Fra  Do- 
menico ascended  the  ladder  with  a  qniok 
step  and  a  radiant  countenance,  while  Sa> 
vonarola  was  so  absorbed  with  thoughts 
of  the  life  to  come,  that  he  seemed  already 
to  have  ascended  into  heaven.  But  when 
he  had  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  lad- 
der, he  could  not  refrain  from  looking 
round  on  the  vast  multitude  below,  every 
one  of  whom  seemed  impatient  for  his 
death,  though  every  one  of^them  had  once 
hung  upon  his  lips  in  a  state  of  ecstacy. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  1498,  Savonarola 
passed  out  of  this  life,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Scarcely  had  the  executioner  descended 
the  ladder  than  the  pile  of  combustible 
materials  which  had  been  placed  beneath 
the  gallows  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  three  friars  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flames.  Then  arose  on  all 
sides  mingled  cries  of  reproach  and  lamen- 
tations. Many  of  the  followers  of  Savo- 
narola, amongst  whom  were  several  ladies 
disguised  as  servants,  made  their  waj  to 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  oollected  re- 
lics of  the  martyrs.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Signory,  medals  of 
Savonarola  were  stmck,  and  likenessea 
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engraved.  Moreover,  for  several  years 
afterward,  flowers  were  constantly  found 
stewed  on  the  place  where  the  three  friars 
had  BofTered. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  in  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark's 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  ^'  Savona- 
roU  was  the  first  in  his  time,"  says  Signer 
Yillan,  in  the  concluding  words  of  these 
Tidumes,  "  to  direct  humanity  to  that 
goal  which  to  this  day  we  have  not  reach- 
ed, but  toward  which  we  are  now  advanc- 
ing with  redoubled  stren^h.  It  was  his 
desire  that  reason  and  faith,  religion  and 
liberty,  might  meet  in  harmonious  union, 
bat  he  did  not  think  that  a  new  system  of 
religious  doctrine  became  therefore  neces- 


sary. His  work  may  be  associated  with 
those  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  and  Amaldo  of  Brescia,  as  initi- 
ating Catholic  reform,  which  was  the  un- 
ceasmg  desire  of  those  great  Italians." 

Whether  Signer  Villari  be  entirely  right 
in  the  view  he  thus  takes  of  Savonarom^s 
life  and  labors,  there  is  some  room,  perhaps, 
to  question.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  will  be  found  none  among  our  read- 
ers who  will  not  feel  that  the  great  Do- 
minican friar  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
"  the  prophet  of  a  new  civilization,"  and 
as  one  of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  political 
and  religious  freedom  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  A.  R.  B. 


From    Oolbarn*8   New    Monthly. 
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Paet  I. 

One  summer  afternoon,  two  young  fish- 
ermen were  together  before  the  door  of 
one  of  the  last  cottages  which  are  situated 
between  the  sandhills,  near  Stadil  Fiord, 
in  the  district  of  Ringkjobing.  The  one 
was  painting  a  pair  of  oars,  the  other  had 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  along  the 
bench  near  the  well,  and  was  resting  his 
head  idly  on  both  his  hands,  while  he 
watched  his  comrade's  work.  In  this  at- 
titude his  countenance  expressed  a  sort 
of  quiet  contentment,  which  seemed  never 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  storms  of 
passion.  He  had  a  low  forehead,  promi- 
nent eyes,  a  round  face,  smooth  hair, 
combed  straight  down,  and  colossal  limbs. 
His  companion  was  of  more  slender  pro- 
portions,  and   evidently   possessed  less 

*  From  a  coUeotion  of  Tales,  in  one  yolame, 
entitled  *'  Haablos"— **  HopeletB." 


bodily  strength;  but  he  seemed  active, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  benevo- 
lence and  honesty  in  his  features  that 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in 
him. 

The  sun  was  shining  that  afternoon 
from  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  larks  were  sing- 
ing, gulls  and  other  sea-birds  were  flying 
about  in  circles  in  the  air ;  and  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  rolling  lazilv  on  the  Jutland  coast, 
as,  borne  across  the  sand-hills,  was  like 
the  audible  breathing  of  a  sleeping  giant. 
The  church-bell  at  V  a^derso  was  ringing 
for  the  afternoon  service.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose  in  that  sandy  desert,  where  the 
eye  in  vain  sought  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  single 
blade  of  fresh  green.  Only  the  lymegrass 
amidst  the  hillocks,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  yellow  patch  of  rough,  half-withered 
grass  in  the  hollows,  varied  the  dismally 
uniform  color  of  the  sand. 
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"Come,  now,''  said  the  young  man 
who  was  doing  nothing,  after  he  had  re- 
mained a  long  time  silently  contemplating 
the  other,  "  put  away  that  paint-pot,  and 

five  up  work  for  to-day.  Wash  your 
ands,  Jorgen,  and  come  with  me  to 
Vsederso ;  we  will  have  a  game  at  skittles. 
This  is  a  holiday,  and  one  can't  be  always 
laboring." 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  looked 
up  and  smiled,  and,  afler  having  for  a 
minute  glanced  at  his  handiwork  with  ap- 
parent pleasure,  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  ready  now,  Ebbe.  But  only 
look  !  I  have  painted  two  hearts,  with  a 
wreath  round  them,  inside  of  our  names, 
which  are  to  signify  that  you  and  I  will 
will  hold  together  in  friendship  and  good 
companionship  all  our  days." 

"  Yes,  that  we  will,  Jorgen." 

"  I  don't  see  why  one  should  be  idle  all 
Sunday,  any  more  than  on  other  days," 
said  Jorgen.  "  In  spring,  you  know,  we 
two  bought  a  boat  together ;  it  was  a  very 
ugly  one,  and  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state, 
you  may  remember ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  devoting  our  spare  time  to  repairing 
and  beautifying  it,  we  have  now  got  as 
smart  a  little  craft  as  there  is  on  the  whole 
coast.  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
am  at  work." 

"  And  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
can  lie  quietly  and  comfortably  on  my 
back  in  the  sunshine,  and  look  up  at  the 
heavens,  as  I  am  doing  now.  I  don't  see 
the  least  use  in  a  man's  working  harder 
than  he  absolutely  need  do.  You  and  I, 
Jorgen,  have  been  obliged  to  work  since 
we  were  quite  little  fellows.  Our  parents 
sent  us  away  among  strangers,  because 
they  had  no  longer  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing us ;  we  toiled  and  slaved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  and  for  the  same  reward 
that  they  gave  their  beasts — for  mere 
food.  From  those  days  to  this,  we  have 
never  been  able,  with  our  united  efforts, 
to  make  more  than  the  fifteen  dollars  we 

Eaid  for  the  boat.  And  now  we  must 
egin  to  labor  afresh ;  and  so  we  shall  be 
forced  to  go  on  through  the  whole  of  our 
lives,  until  we  are  too  old  to  work  any 
more,  and  then  we  shall  be  thrust  into  the 
poor-house,  as  our  parents  before  us  were, 
and  get  leave  to  hobble  about  with  a 
stick  and  a  clay  pot,  to  beg  for  food  from 
those  whom  we  helped  to  enrich  when 
we  were  young.  You  may  laugh,  J6r- 
gen,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  the  plain 
truth  nevertheless.    If  a  poor  lad,  such  as 


I  am,  could  only  earn  enough  in  his 
youth  to  enable  him  to  take  it  easy  in  his 
old  age,  he  would  be  laboring  to  some 
purpose ;  if  our  gains  could  amount  to  so 
much  as  the  gains  of  the  person  who  owns 
that  large  ship  out  yonder ;  or  if  we 
could  make  as  much  as  the  lord  of  the 
manor  at  Aabjerg  possesses,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  in  summer 
round  his  fields,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  German  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  in  winter  to  sit  at  home  in  his  warm 
chimney-comer,  and  play  at  cards  with 
all  the  strangers  that  visit  him,  it  would 
be  another  thing.  Ah,  JSrgen,  J5rgen  I 
if  one  could  only  get  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  take  the  reins  in  one's  own  hand,  instead 
of  carrying  the  bit  in  one's  mouth  !" 

Jorgen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled.  Shortly  afterward,  the  two  young 
fishermen  were  seen  strolling  arm  in  arm 
to  the  village  of  VaedersS. 

Toward  evening  the  weather  changed  ; 
the  skies  became  cloudy,  and  before  the 
sun  had  set  the  whole  coast  wore  an  as- 
pect very  different  from  the  peaceful  calm 
that  had  reigned  around  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon.  A  cold  north-west 
wind  blew  in  sharply  from  the  sea,  whose 
waves,  rising  higher  and  higher  every 
moment,  sent  a  thick  rain  of  spray  and 
foam  over  the  adjacent  sand-hills,  whilst 
the  breakers  dashed  loudly  on  the  reefs 
along  the  shore.  The  sand  began  to 
whirl  about  among  the  hills,  and  flocks  of 
seagulls  and  other  birds  flew  in  toward 
the  beach,  their  hoarse  and  mournful  cries 
predicting  bad  weather. 

The  peasants  at  Yssderso  had  finished 
their  games  of  skittles,  and  were  about  to 
return  to  their  homes,  when  a  fisherman 
brought  to  the  little  town  the  tidings  that 
a  foreign  ship  was  in  distress  at  sea,  out- 
side of  Husby  Sand-hills.  This  intelligence, 
which  seemed  to  interest  all  who  heard  it, 
drew  particular  attention  from  those  who 
were  standing  in  groups.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  set  off  immediately  on 
the  way  to  the  sand-hils,  without  heeding 
the  rain  and  the  coming  storm. 

Amidst  the  crowd  who  sought  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  witness  the  calami- 
tous spectacle  might  be  observed  a  person 
of  very  peculiar  appearance.  He  was  a 
tall,  heavy-limbed  man,  with  a  blood-red 
complexion,  the  natural  hue  of  which  be- 
came deeper  and  deeper  every  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  liaste  with  which  he 
was  making  his  way  through  the  heavy 
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tandy  road.  His  face  was  encircled  by  a  * 
forest  of  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  and 
shaded  by  a  dark  calf-skin  cap.  The 
deep  set  eyes  were  nearly  hidden  beneath 
a  pair  of  dark  eyebrows  that  almost  met 
over  a  nose  which  looked  unnaturally 
broad,  as  chance  had  not  bestowed  much 
length  upon  it.  This  was  the  village 
blacksmitn.  He  was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and 
had  served  for  some  time  in  the  army, 
under  the  reign  of  Frederick  Vl. 

The  road  from  VaedersO  to  the  sand- 
hills, as  has  been  said,  was  entirely 
through  sand.  On  both  sides  might  be 
seen  fields  of  rye,  whose  slender  pale 
blades  were  beaten  down  by  the  tempest. 
The  smith  had  taken  as  a  companion 
along  this  fatiguing  path  a  favorite  and 
iaitfaiul  friend,  who  lived  at  free  quarters 
in  his  house,  and  carried  on  in  this  com- 
fortable abode  his  trade,  which  was  that 
of  the  village  tailor.  These  two  persons 
were  almost  always  to  be  seen  together — 
the  lesser  man,  indeed,  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  taller 
one,  who  looked  as  if  nature  had  appoint- 
ed him  the  tailor's  protector.  The  merits 
of  the  latter,  however,  were  not  to  be 
questioned ;  he  was  an  untiring  listener, 
and  so  submissive  and  dependent,  that  if 
the  smith  had  pushed  him  out  by  the 
door  he  would  have  crept  back  through  a 
window ;  so  complaisant,  that  if  the  smith 
had  chosen  to  tell  a  falsehood,  the  tailor 
would  have  sworn  to  its  truth. 

These  two  individuals  formed,  for  the 
moment,  the  center  of  a  group  of  peasants 
who  had  gathered  on  the  sand-hills.  Be- 
low, upon  the  sea-shore,  were  to  be  seen 
several  fishermen  hard  at  work,  drawing 
up  their  boats  farther  on  the  beach,  and 
when  that  was  done,  standing  in  silence, 
anxiously  contemplating  the  sea,  on  which 
a  large  ship  was  struggling  with  the  fu- 
rious wind,  and  heavy  waves  that  were 
every  moment  driving  it  nearer  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  those 
on  board  seemed  making  to  escape  the 
threatened  danger. 

The  groups  among  the  sand-hills  were 
less  silent.  The  smith  had  just  declared, 
in  decisive  tones,  to  which  nation  the  un- 
fortunate ship  belonged. 

"Yes,  as  I  have  this  moment  told 
you,"  he  continued,  in  the  sort  of  barbar- 
ous Danish  in  which  he  usually  spoke. 
"  It  is  an  English  vessel,  and  I  thank  God 
it  is  not  Swedish." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  tailor. 


"  Because  they  build  their  ships  with 
such  bad  timber — only  fir  and  pine — not 
an  inch  of  good  strong  oak  among  it.  I 
wish  no  evil  to  any  one,  or  any  thing ;  but 
if  it  be  our  Lord's  will  that  a  ship  is  to  be 
run  aground  to-night,  I  am  glad  it  should 
be  an  Englishman;  those  English  know 
how  to  build  ships." 

"  You  are  right  there.  Master  Harfiz !" 
said  the  tailor.  "  What  capital  iron  bolts 
we  got  from  the  last  wreck,  and  what  ex- 
cellent oak  timber  to  boot!  When  the 
wreck  that  is  going  to  be  is  brought  to 
auction,  I  shall  look  out  for  a  share  of  it." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  smith.  "  I  dare 
say,  now,  that  craft  out  there  will  furnish 
me  with  some  good  strong  posts  for  my 
new  smithy ;  it  does  not  look  to  be  built 
of  tinder  or  matehes." 

"  We  can  discern  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  toward  all  mankind,"  remarked 
the  tailor.  "  No  cotton  grows  here — no 
silk,  no  iron  is  to  be  found ;  nothing,  so 
to  speak,  but  salt  fish  can  be  got  on  these 
bare  coasts,  and  He  is  good  enough  every 
year  to  let  one  or  two  vessels  be  lost  here 
that  we  may  obtain  what  we  require  at  a 
reasonable  rate." 

"  Yes,  and  He  mercifully  ordains  this 
to  happen  generally  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,"  added  an  old  woman,  "  because 
He  knows  that  the  winter  is  approaching, 
and  that  poor  folks  want  a  little  wood  for 
firing  to  warm  themselves." 

"  There  is  no  dishonesty  in  taking  what 
is  cast  in  to  us  by  the  sea,"  said  the  tai- 
lor. "  They  did  much  worse  in  old  times 
down  yonder  at  Nymindegab." 

"  At  Nymindegab  ?"  echoed  the  smith. 
"  I  know  nothing  about  it.  What  did 
they  do  down  there  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  true  tale  we 
heard  last  Candlemas  at  Thimgaard  about 
the  rich  nobleman  Espen  ?  lie  lived  at  a 
castle  which  was  called  Ahner,  and  he 
used  every  stormy  evening,  and  during 
the  dark  nights  of  winter,  to  ride  over  the 
sand-hills  with  a  lighted  lantern  bound  un- 
derneath his  horse,  in  order  that  the  sea- 
faring people  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  should  fancy  that  the  light  came 
from  a  ship  sailing  in  deep  water,  and  thus 
get  stranded  on  the  reefs  while  they 
steered  for  the  light.  This  went  on  well 
for  a  long  time,  and  Espen  of  Ahner  be- 
came a  very  rich  man,  for  all  the  wrecks 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  belonged  to  him. 
But  at  length,  just  when  he  was  celebrat- 
ing his  daughter's  wedding,  a  poor  half- 
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witted  creature  found  his  way  into  the 
castle,  and  disclosed  their  lord's  evil  deeds 
to  all  his  vassals.'^* 

During  this  conversation  the  ship, 
which  had  excited  the  attention  of  so 
many,  had  tried  several  times  to  tack 
about,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  shore, 
but  the  attempt  had  always  failed.  In 
the  terrible  storm,  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing every  moment,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  such  a  press  of  sail  as 
was  required  to  take  the  ship  out.  Its 
fate  could  not,  therefore,  long  be  doubtful 
as  every  swell  of  the  sea  brought  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dangerous  reefs  which 
stretched  along  the  coast. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  the 
events  here  related  took  place.  At  that 
period  the  German  Ocean  had  dashed 
many  a  wreck  over  the  outer  reef,  and 
many  a  cry  for  help  or  death-groan  had 
been  wafted  away  by  the  stormy  wind,  or 
smothered  by  the  sea,  before  any  one 
thought  of  taking  elective  measures  to 
give  help  to  the  drowning  mariners.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  shipwreck  in  question, 
however,  the  unfortunate  crew  were  often 
so  close  to  the  land  that  their  despairing 
cries  and  earnest  prayers  were  distinctly 
heard  on  shore,  and  the  tempest  had 
driven  them  within  the  outer  reef,  their 
vessel  almost  smashed  to  pieces,  indeed, 
but  so  near  that,  but  for  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  the  fisherman  could  have  got  out 
to  them  even  in  their  frail  boats,  and  have 
saved  them. 

In  the  meantime  daylight  had  gone,  but 
in  the  summer  evening  even  distant  ob- 
jects were  still  visible ;  and  when  the  moon 
struggled  forth  from  the  heavy  clouds,  in 
the  pde  and  tremulous  light  it  cast  over 
the  sea,  the  ill  fated  ship  could  be  seen 
driving,  with  two  or  three  small  sails  up, 
nearer  to  the  coast.  Presently  one  of  the 
masts  went  overboard,  was  caught  in  the 
cordage,  and  hung  on  one  side  of  tlie  hull. 
From  time  to  tune,  between  the  more 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  the  gale  bore  heart- 
rending cries  of  distress  to  the  land.  All 
exercise  of  authority  on  board  seemed  to 
have  been  long  given  up,  every  one  appa- 
rently thiukinff  only  of  saving  himself.  A 
boat  was  with  difficulty  lowered,  but  it 
filled  the  moment  it  reached  the  water. 

The  crowd  on  the  beach  was  now  in- 
creased by  two  persons — the  lord  of  the 
manor  from  Aabjerg  and  his  son.    The 

*  See  EtKffityr  og  Folk$9agn, — Btpm  til  Akner, 


first-named  was  a  very  stent  man,  muffled 
up  in  a  thick  great-coat  and  a  fur  cap,  with 
wings  that  came  close  down  over  his  ears, 
and  were  tied  under  his  chin.  He  had  a 
tabacco-pouch  well  fastened  to  a  button- 
hole in  his  over-coat,  and  was  smoking  a 
large  German  pipe.  His  son  was  a  hen- 
tenant  in  the  Lancers  at  Kolding,  on  a 
visit  for  a  few  days  at  his  father's  countrjr 
house.  He  wore  that  evening  a  blue  uni- 
form, and  carried  an  umbrella,  which  was 
every  minute  almost  turned  inside  out  by 
the  wind. 

"  Hark  ye,  good  people  I"  cried  the 
great  man,  stretching  his  chin  over  the 
enormous  handkerchief  that  enveloped  his 
throat,  ^'  we  must  try  and  do  something 
for  them  out  yonder.  It  would  be  a  sin 
to  let  all  these  poor  fellows  perish,  would 
it  not— eh  ?    What  say  you  ?" 

"  God  have  mercy  on  them  I"  muttered 
an  old  fisherman.  ^^  It  is  too  heavy  a  sea 
for  any  boat  to  live  in ;  we  can  do  nothing 
for  them,  Herr  Krigsraad."* 

'^  Not  if  I  promise  a  ten-dollar  note  to 
a^  one  who  will  take  a  rope  out  to  them  ? 
What  I  Is  thore  not  one  of  you  who  wiU 
try  it?" 

The  fishermen  looked  at  each  other,  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  but  no  one 
spoke. 

^'  I  shall  add  five  dollars  to  my  fisither's 
ten,"  cried  the  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  of- 
fer," said  the  Krigsraad. 

"But  you  must  not  take  too  long  to 
consider  about  it,"  added  his  son.  "  Cour- 
age, my  lads  I  It  only  wants  hearty  good 
will,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arras,  and  you 
will  soon  reach  them  out  yonder." 

"  Since  the  noble  Herr  lieutenant  thinks 
so,  he  had  better  make  the  attempt  him- 
self," said  one  of  the  fishermen.  "  Your 
honor  seems  to  have  a  pair  of  strong 
enough  arms ;  I  will  lend  you  my  boat  for 
this  venturesome  deed,  but  I  won't  sell  my 
life  for  any  money." 

"  The  impertinent  scoundrel !"  muttered 
the  young  officer,  turning  toward  his 
father.  "I  wish  I  had  him  on  the  drill- 
ground  at  Kolding." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  be  quiet,  Ueuten- 
ant,"  whispered  his  father,  "and  don't 
draw  me  into  a  quarrel  with  my  fisher- 
men. That  man  is  no  coward;  I  have 
myself  seen  him  and  another  rescue  sailors 
from  a  wreck  in  the  most  frightful  weather, 


*  Krigtraed— «  Danlih  ttUe. 
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when  there  seemed  no  more  chance  of  his 

fetting  safely  back  than  there  would  be 
>r  me  were  I  to  try  to  wade  out  yonder 
m  my  great-coat." 

While  this  short  colloquy  was  going  on, 
a  pierciug  cry  was  heard  from  the  wreck 
— a  gigantic  billow  had  raised  the  ship 
aloft  and  cast  it  in  over  the  reef ;  when 
the  waves  rolled  back  the  vessel  lay  on  its 
flide,  having  been  raised  and  dashed  down 
again  several  times  in  the  raging  surf,  and 
left  lying  pai*tially  buried  in  the  sand. 
After  this,  every  wave  washed  over  it  with 
a  force  that  must  have  been  seen  to  have 
been  believed  possible,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  swept  the  deck 
dean  of  every  object  that  had  hitherto 
been  securely  fastened  on  it. 

In  the  conftision  which  followed,  another 
cry  of  distress  arose,  and  those  of  the 
fiahermen  who  stood  nearest  to  the  water 
thought,  in  the  dusk,  that  they  perceived 
many  of  the  sailors  carried  away  by  the 
sea,  which,  unchecked,  was  rolling  over 
the  deck.  As  the  swelling  waves  dashed 
forward  these  unfortunate  victims  stretch- 
ed out  their  arms.  When  they  retired 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen;  the  men 
were  gone. 

Three  sailors  had  crept  up  the  shrouds 
and  had  lashed  themselves  to  the  only  re- 
maining mast,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
wind  carried  to  the  land  their  agonized 
appeals  to  the  people  on  shore  to  save 
them.  Shortly  after  a  boat  was  seen  to  be 
shoved  off  from  the  beach  with  four  men 
in  it;  they  bowed  their  heads,  took  oif 
their  hats,  and  held  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  their  faces,  while  they  seem- 
ed to  be  offering  up  a  short  prayer,  then 
they  let  the  boat  glide  out  into  deep 
water.  The  four  men  stood  up,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  working  hard  to  get  over  the 
inner  reefs.  For  a  short  time  the  boat 
went  bravely  on,  the  oars  were  plied  by 
experienced  hands,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  reach  tlie  stranded  ship,  but  the 
raging  sea  cast  them  back,  and  filled  the 
boat,  and  the  fisherman  were  obliged  to 
return  without  having  effected  their  ob- 
ject. 

At  length,  the  next  moraing,  about 
dawn  of  day,  the  storm  seemed  to  be  abat- 
ing. In  the  interim  those  who  still  re- 
mained on  the  wreck  had  made  another 
effort  to  reach  the  land  in  one  of  the  boats 
which  had  not  been  carried  away  from  the 
ship,  but  had  continued  fastened  to  its 
side.  But  this  attempt  also  failed;  the 
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waves  broke  over  the  unfortunate  boat, 
and  relentlessly  swept  it  out  to  sea. 
When  the  sun  came  forth  only  one  man 
was  to  be  seen,  and  he  was  lashed  to  the 
mast. 

The  Krigsraad  returned  to  the  beach  at 
an  earlv  hour,  and  renewed  his  appeals  to 
the  fishermen.  Ebbe  and  Jorgen  were 
both  there;  they  had  not  left  the  sea- 
shore the  whole  night. 

"  The  weather  is  not  so  wild  as  it  was," 
whispered  J5rgen  to  Ebbe,  "  and  the  sea 
is  not  so  terribly  rough.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  making  the  attempt?  Our 
boat  floats  lightly,  and  will  stand  the 
waves  better  than  any  of  the  others." 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  replied  Ebbe ;  "  we 
should  be  risking  too  much— our  beautiful 
newly-painted  boat,  that  we  spent  every- 
thing we  had  to  buy !  You  don't  remem- 
ber all  that." 

"  I  remember  that  once  when  my  father 
was  shipwrecked  up  near  Skagen,  he  was 
fastened  to  a  mast  like  that  poor  man  out 
yonder ;  let  us  do  as  the  natives  of  Skagen 
did,  and  save  him." 

"  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  at  least," 
whispered  Ebbe,  eagerly.  "Perhaps  the 
Krigsraad  may  offer  a  larger  reward  pre- 
senuy." 

Jorgen  cast  a  reproachful  look  at  his 
comrade,  and  said : 

"  God  forgive  you  for  the  sin  of  think- 
ing of  money  and  reward  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this.  I  won't  wait ;  and  if  you  do 
not  chose  to  go,  I  will  get  some  one  else 
to  accompany  me ;  for,  happen  what  may, 
I  am  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  that 
poor  man." 

"  Have  a  little  patience,"  cried  Ebbe, 
holding  Jorgen  back  by  his  arm.  "  Just 
wait  tiU  I  take  off  my  new  waistcoat  and 
my  nice  cravat ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  them  with  salt  water." 

"  What  are  you  two  consulting  about  ?" 
asked  the  Krigsraad,  going  up  to  them. 
"  Have  you  determined  to  go  out  yonder, 
my  lad." 

"  We  shall  attempt  to  do  so^"  replied 
the  young  fisherman. 

"That's  right,  Jorgen!  you  are  abrave 
fellow,  and  have  more  courage^  than  all 
your  comrades  put  together.    WelLdone!" 

"  I  am  younger  than  any  of  them,"  re- 
plied Jorgen,  blushing  at  the  great  man's 
praise,  "  and  I  have  neither  wke  nor  ohild 
to  grieve  for  me  if  any  accident  happens 
to  me." 

"  I  also  am  going,"  said  Ebbe,  in  a  d6lo- 
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ful  voice.  "  I  also  will  risk  ray  health  and 
my  life  to  save  a  snfiering  fellow-creatnre. 
And  though  your  honor  was  so  good  as 
to  promise  a  reward,  I  must  beg  you  not 
to  think  that  I  am  going  for  the  sake  of 
the  money.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  accept 
it,  for  I  am  betrothed  to  a  little  girl  here 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  money 
might  be  useful  to  her  if  1  am  lost." 

"  Go,  then,  in  Heaven's  name !"  cried 
the  Krigsraad.  *'  What  I  Do  you  think 
I  am  the  man  to  withhold  the  ten  dollars 
I  promised  ?" 

"  It  was  fifteen,  sir,"  observed  Ebbe. 

"  Well,  well,  fifteen  then  !  Make  your- 
self easy,  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word  ; 
but  be  off  now  I" 

"  I  shall  trust  to  your  word,  sir — and 
there  are  witnesses,"  mumbled  Ebbe. 

Ebbe  then  divested  himself  of  his  new 
green  and  red-striped  vest  and  gay-colored 
necktie,  which  he  put  away  carefully  to- 
gether under  one  of  the  boats  that  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  He  then  went 
down  to  Jorgen,  who  was  bnsy  launching 
a  small,  newly-painted  boat  into  the  sea. 

"The  weather  is  moderating,"  cried 
the  Krigsraad,  filling  his  pipe  comforta- 
bly. "  I  think  the  sun  is  gomg'  to  shine 
brightly." 

"  Our  Lord  is  pleased  that  we  are  so 
humane  as  to  risk  our  all  in  order  to  save 
a  human  being  who  is  a  stranger  to  us," 
whined  Ebbe,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the 
boat  with  J5rgen. 

It  was  a  moment  full  of  anxiety  and 
sympathy  when  the  frail  little  boat  was 
caught  in  the  first  heavy  sea,  was  thrown 
up  aloft^  and  then  hidden  among  the  en- 
gulphing  waves!  The  crowd  on  the 
beach  stood  silent  and  breathless,  and 
even  the  Krigsraad  forgot  bis  newly- 
lighted  pipe.  He  mounted  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  holding  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  standing  with  his  head  bowed  for- 
ward, intently  watching  the  treacherous 
sea  ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence with  a  loud  oath,  when  JOrgcn's 
boat  glided  safely  over  the  reef,  and  up 
if)  the  side  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel.  A 
thrilling  shout  burst  forth  at  that  moment 
from  the  spectators  on  shore — a  shout  full 
of  triumph  and  joy ;  it  rang  over  the 
waters  as  far  off  as  the  wreck,  and  Jorgen 
was  seen  to  turn  towards  the  land  and 
wave  his  hat  in  the  air,  after  which  he 
made  his  boat  fast  to  the  shattered  ship 
by  the  end  of  a  rope  that  was  hanging 


loosely  from  the  fallen  mast,  and  crept  ap 
the  sicle  of  the  wreck. 

The  one  man  still  clinging  to  it  had  fiuh 
tened  himself  on  the  bowl  of  the  mast. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  ship  stood  a 
black,  shaggy-haired  dog,  who,  with  a 
weak,  Bnpprlssed  whine,  was  g^g  out 
on  the  open  sea,  without  taking  the  slight- 
est notice  of  the  strangers.  When  Jdrgen 
reached  the  deck  the  man  turned  his  head 
toward  him,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  murmured  repeatedly  one  word — 
"  Water !" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  will  have  to  wait  till 
we  reach  the  land,"  said  JOrgen,  **  but, 
with  God's  help,  that  shall  not  be  long.** 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  got  my  chest  very 
much  injured,"  said  the  man,  in  the  mix- 
ture of  low  German  and  Danish  which  he 
spoke.  "  The  same  accursed  wave  which 
carried  off  our  captain  with  it  during  the 
night  dashed  me  down  from  the  bowl  of 
the  mast,  where  I  had  lashed  myself  with 
the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  my  being 
washed  overboard.  Whilst  I  was  hang^ 
ing  there  a  heavy  sea  came  rolling  over 
the  wreck,  and  it  drove  me  with  such 
force  against  the  mast,  that  I  lost  all 
sense  and  consciousness.  Since  then  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to  hold 
out  against  the  weather,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  loosening  the  rope,  and  letting 
myself  go  down  to  Davy's  locker  with  the 
rest,  when  I  saw  your  boat  put  off  from 
the  shore.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  why 
were  you  so  long  of  coming  to  our  assiat- 
ance  ?" 

"  We  dared  not  venture  out  sooner," 
replied  Jdrgen,  ^^  on  account  of  the  awftd 
storm." 

*'  Do  you  call  this  bit  of  a  puff  of  wind 
a  storm  ?"  cried  the  man,  scornfully.  "  It 
is  more  likely  that  you  were  afraid  of  a 
wet  jacket,  or  of  catching  cold.  Ah  well ! 
I  must  not  complain ;  you  have  done  what 
you  could,  ana  I'm  thinking  that  yoa 
yourself  will  profit  the  most  by  having 
saved  me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
jyo/f^" 

'^  Oh !  that's  not  the  question  just  now. 
Help  me  to  get  free  of  this  rope;  my 
hands  are  so  cramped  that  I  can  scarcely 
use  them,  and  let  us  be  off." 

Whilst  Jorgen  was  assisting  the  man, 
who  at  every  movement  that  be  made  ut- 
tered a  sigh  or  groan  of  pain,  a  voice  waa 
heard  from  the  boat. 
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**  Make  haste  to  come,  J5rgen,  or  Ebbe 
will  lose  the  boat." 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  Jorgen, 
mach  snrprised. 

**  I  say  that  our  boat  will  be  thumped 
to  pieces — to  splinters — lying  here  and 
knocking  against  the  wreck.  Already  the 
edge  of  the  gunwale  has  started,  and  we 
have  sprung  a  leak  on  one  side ;  so  come 
down,  Jdrgen — ^it  is  too  unreasonable  for 
any  one  to  expect  that  we  should  risk 
ourselves  and  our  all  to  save  other  people." 

"A  brave  comrade  you  have  got!" 
muttered  the  stranger,  as  Jorgen  carried 
rather  than  helped  him  down  out  of  the 
shrouds.  ^^  Call  out  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  with  me  that  which  would 
make  him  cry  his  eyes  out  to  lose  if  he 
does  not  take  me  safely  from  this  wreck." 

Jdrgen  full  well  knew  what  effect  this 
intelligence  would  have  upon  Ebbe,  and 
instantly  repeated  to  him  the  stranger's 
words.  The  object  was  attained,  for 
Ebbe  immediately  came  creeping  up  the 
side  of  the  wreck,  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
shipwrecked  man  down  to  the  boat.  The 
saffering  seaman  groaned  repeatedly,  and 
the  exertion  of  moving  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  him  ;  bloody  froth  issued  from 
his  lips,  and  when  he  reached  the  boat  he 
sank  down  exhausted  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  poor  dog,  meanwhile,  had  never  stir- 
red from  its  place,  although  Jorgen  had 
done  his  best  to  coax  it  to  come  to  him ; 
Uie  animal  had  turned  his  head  for  once 
towards  him,  and  then  sprang  to  a  higher 
part  of  the  wreck,  with  a  dismal  and 
neart-rending  howl. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  calling  that 
beast,"  murmured  the  stranger.  "  He  has 
stood  in  one  place  and  done  nothing  but 
howl  since  his  master,  the  captain,  was 
washed  overboard.  He  will  not  quit  the 
ship  as  long  as  a  plank  of  it  is  left.  «X^ast 
loose  the  rope,  and  push  out  with  the 
oars,  you  there  in  the  flannel  waistcoat, 
who  were  afraid  of  scratching  your  smart 
little  craft." 

After  this  petulant  speech,  the  stranger 
laid  himself  back  in  the  boat,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  Jorgen  loosened  the  rope;  as 
he  did  so,  a  wave  carried  the  boat  at  once 
far  away  from  the  wreck.  The  dog  was 
the  only  living  creature  left  on  board  of 
it,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that 
the  boat  was  speeding  fast  away. 

As  they  were  rowmg  toward  the  land, 
Jdrgen  and  Ebbe  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  observing  the  stranger.     He  was  a 


man  apparently  about  fifty,  partially  baldv 
with  a  round  forehead,  high  nose,  pointed 
chin,  and  a  shrewd  and  cunning  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  was  strong- 
ly marked,  even  though  the  eyes  were 
closed.  Ebbe  surveyed  his  prostrate 
figure  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  and 
much  would  he  have  given  to  have  known 
where  the  treasure  could  be  deposited 
in  safety,  to  which  the  unknown  had  so 
recently  referred,  and  with  the  posses- 
sion of  which  his  humble  attire  so  ill  ac- 
corded. 

The  passage  from  the  wreck  back  to 
the  land  was  made  speedily,  and  in 
silence,  until  they  had  got  over  the  inner- 
most reef,  which  the  receding  tide  had 
left  almost  bare  of  water ;  then  suddenly 
arose  a  cry  of  exultation  from  the  fisher- 
men on  shore.  At  that  sound  the  stran- 
ger opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  head,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  What  are  they  shouting  for  in  there  ? 
Oh !  I  suppose  it  is  in  honor  of  the  great 
feat  you  have  accomplished.  Nonsense  ! 
How  far  is  it  from  this  place  to  Hjert- 
ing  ?" 

"  About  nine  miles,"  replied  J5rgen. 

"  North  or  south  ?" 

"  South." 

"Ah,  I  thought  sure  enough  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  our  reckoning ;  but 
it  must  be  forgiven,  since  it  was  the  last 
piece  of  stupidity  our  blessed  captain  has 
been  allowea  to  commit.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  to 
Hjerting  ?"  he  asked  again,  a  little  after, 
as  if  the  matter  were  of  great  consequence 
to  him. 

The  two  fishermen  repeated  the  asser- 
tion. 

"  Are  you  going  on  to  Hjerting  ?"  asked 
Ebbe. 

"  Certainly ;  my  sympathizing  friend, 
it  is  easy  to  travel  nine  miles*  with 
a  severe  wound  in  one's  chest.  Find 
me  a  hut  to  lie  down  in,  and  a  doctor 
to  put  a  plaster  on  me,  and  I  shall  want 
nothing  more  just  at  present.  I  have  the 
means  to  pay  you  for  every  thing  you  do 
for  me.  And  now  not  another  question  or 
another  word,  for  I  feel  the  greatest  pain 
whenever  I  open  my  mouth  to  speak." 

In  the  course  of  another  hour,  the 
stranger  was  lying  comfortably  in  J6rgen 
and  Ebbe's  hut.    He  had  reported  him- 

*  One  Danish  mile  is  equal  to  more  than  four 
Enghsh  miles. 
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self  to  the  Krigsraad  as  the  first  mate, 
Fourness,  from  Amrom.  Jdrgen  had 
gone  to  Vsederso  to  ask  assistance  from 
the  smith,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  also  carried  on  secretly 
the  profession  of  a  medical  man  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood.  Jor- 
ffen  found  the  learned  gentleman  sitting 
m  his  smithy,  surrounded  by  some  coun- 
trymen, to  whom  he  was  reading  aloud 
the  political  intelligence  from  a  soiled  pro- 
vincial newspaper  that  was  lying,  spread 
open,  upon  his  knees.  In  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  workshop  an  apprentice  was 
busy  shoeing  two  horses. 

When  Jorgen  mentioned  his  errand,  the 
smith  put  away  his  newspaper  with  ala- 
crity, and  instantly  gave  all  his  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  case. 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  cure 
him,  master,"  added  the  young  fisherman, 
'^  or  shall  I  go  on  to  Ringjdbing,  though  it 
is  so  much  farther  ofi^  for  the  doctor  of 
the  district  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Jorgen,"  replied 
the  smith,  in  a  raised  voice,  and  with  a 
look  that  betokened  the  utmost  self-confi- 
dence, "  I  will  undertake  to  cure  any  crea- 
ture who  is  not  already  dead,  and  even 
then  sometimes  they  may  be  called  back, 
as  the  worthy  priest  can  testify,  who 
knows  that  about  Easter,  last  year,  I 
brought  back  to  life  his  brown  filly,  after 
it  had  been  dead  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
If  that  can  be  done  with  a  filly,  I  should 
think  it  can  be  done  with  a  human  being. 
Why  not  ?  But  where  is  he  wounded  ? 
In  the  head  ?" 

'*  No ;  in  the  breast." 

"  So  much  the  better.  We  must  give 
him  something.  I  shall  take  my  pills  with 
me ;  if  they  don't  set  him  to  rights,  you 
can  order  his  grave  to  be  dug.  Come  over 
the  way,  Jorgen,  and  let  us  have  a  dram 
together  before  we  set  off  to  cure  the 
man." 

The  smith  then  left  his  workshop  ac- 
companied by  Jorgen.  His  secret — ^the 
preparation  of  these  wonderful  pills — ^it 
may  be  mentioned  here,  was  found  out 
some  years  later,  during  an  investigation 
which  took  place  before  the  magistrates 
of  Ringkjobmg,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
worthy  smith  being  charged  with  culpable 
quackery.  They  were  only  made  oi  rye- 
bread  and  the  juice  of  walnut-leaves ! 

While  Jorgen  had  gone  to  summon  the 
smith,  £bbe  had  remained  with  the  suf- 
ferer, who  seemed  to  have  become  worse 


since  he  had  landed,  for  he  moaned  re- 
peatedly, and  tossed  about  as  if  in  pain 
on  his  bed.  Ebbe  sat  by  the  window  ia 
silence,  refiecting  deeply  upon  the  words 
of  promise  the  stranger  had  let  fall  before 
he  had  left  the  wreck. 

"  What  are  you  sitting  there  and  wait- 
ing  for  ?"  asked  the  seaman,  when  he  ob- 
served Ebbe. 

"  I  am  sitting  here  to  see  if  yon  want 
any  help  before  the  doctor  comes." 

"  Yes,  I  want  something.  Get  me  an- 
other glass  of  grog,  and  let  it  be  warm  and 
strong.    Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  It  is  not  good  for  you,  mate.  When 
J6rgen  went  away,  he  said  you  were  not 
to  have  more  than  one  glass  of  grog,  and 
you  have  already  drunk  three." 

"  You  blackguard !  mix  me  a  glass  di- 
rectly. Don't  you  think  I  am  uie  best 
judge  of  what  is  good  for  me  ?" 

Ebbe  arose,  and  went  toward  the  fire- 
place, where  a  kettle  of  water  was  boiling. 
A  bottle,  half  full,  stood  upon  the  table. 

"It  is  too  bad,  when  rum  is  so  dear 
to  us  in  these  parts,"  muttered  the  fisher- 
man, while  he  mixed  the  grog.  The  stran- 
ger took  no  notice  of  him.  "I  had  to 
give  three  marks  for  the  pint  I  bought  for 
you." 

The  mate  still  remained  silent. 

"  Please  to  remember,  mate,  that  the 
money  spent  for  your  rum  was  mine,"  said 
Ebbe,  in  a  surly  tone. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  shall  remember  it.  Make 
yourself  easy ;  you  shall  have  your  money 
back.  What  are  three  marks  to  me  ?  I 
could  cover  you  with  gold,  if  it  were  not 
a  useless  expense." 

"  Ebbc's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  looked 
with  reverence  at  the  unknown,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  bed  with  the  desired  grog. 
The  mate  raised  himself,  seized  the  glass, 
and  emptied  it  at  one  draught. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  while  his  faoe 
was  distorted  with  pain,  "  that  toas  warm. 
It  burned  me  more  than  the  confounded 
wound,  but  it  will  do  me  good  for  all 
that." 

"  No  doubt  you  have  made  many  long 
voyages,  sir  ?"  said  the  fisherman,  aft«r  a 
short  silence. 

"  Yes  I  have,"  replied  the  stranger ; 
"  you  may  swear  to  that." 

"  And  is  that  how  you  have  gathered  so 
much  money  ?" 

"  What  money  ?"  asked  the  mata 

"  That  which  might  cover  me  with 
gold,  if  you  liked." 
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"Oh I  to  be  sure— no,  indeed!  That 
wonld  have  been  impossible.  The  money 
I  own  I  could  not  have  made  myself  if  I 
had  been  as  old  as  the  Gennan  Ocean." 

"  Mercy  on  us  I  How  can  you  carry  so 
much  money  about  with  you  ?" 

"  Who  said  that  I  carried  it  about  with 
me  ?  Blockhead  I  I  have  disposed  of  it 
better  than  that.  The  earth  keeps  it 
safely  for  me ;  I  can  take  it  when  I  want 
it ;  and  I  intend  to  take  it  up  as  soon  as  I 
am  well.  Then  we  shall  have  a  jolly  life. 
It  has  been  long  enough  of  commencing. 
But  don't  talk  any  more  to  me  now ;  the 
pain  is  increasing." 

Shortly  after  Jorgen,  accompanied  by 
the  smith,  entered  the  hut.  The  ship- 
wrecked guest  turned  his  face  toward  the 
wall  as  they  approached,  but  on  Jorgen's 
informing  him  that  the  doctor  had  come, 
he  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words, 
and  then  stretched  forth  his  hand,  without 
altering  his  position.  The  smith  evidently 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  action, 
for  he  laid  hold  of  the  outstretched  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily,  while  he  said  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  "  Good  morning." 

"  The  mischief  take  you !"  cried  the 
sailor,  as  he  raised  himself  quickly.  "  What 
sort  of  a  doctor  is  that  you  have  brought 
me,  young  man  ?  I  put  out  my  hand  that 
he  might  feel  my  pulse,  as  they  always 
used  to  do  at  the  hospitals,  and  he  wrings 
it  so  furiously  that  I  feel  the  shock  through 
my  whole  body.     Confound  it !" 

When  the  smith  heard  these  words, 
which  were  spoken  in  the  Low  German 
dialect,  his  scarlet  face  assumed  a  very 
benignant  expression. 

*'  So  you  are  a  German !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  same  dialect ;  "  then  we  are  almost 
countrymen.  So  much  the  better.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  pulse,  my 
good  friend,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  any 
sensible  man,  what  use  there  would  be  in 
feeling  the  arm  when  the  wound  is  in  the 
breast.  Turn  over  a  little  bit  toward  the 
window,  and  let  us  see  what  the  injury  is. 
If  you  are  not  able  to  move  yourself,  let 
me  get  hold  of  you,  and  I  will  turn  you  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

There  was  something  in  the  smith's 
sharp  and  determined  way  of  speaking 
that  seemed  to  please  the  stranger;  he 
tamed  toward  the  light,  and  opened  his 
vest  and  his  under  garment.  However 
rough  and  unsusceptible  the  three  specta- 
tors might  have   oeen,  they  all  started 


back  at  the  sight  of  the  frightful  wound 
which  they  beheld  before  them. 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?"  asked 
the  sufferer. 

"  Heavens  and  earth  I"  cried  the  smith, 
grasping  his  own  hair  tightly  in  his  dis- 
may. "  This  really  does  look  dangerous  I 
I  would  rather  have  to  deal  with  a  horse 
in  the  worst  case  of  staggers,  than  to  cure 
such  an  awful  hurt.  The  person  who  ex- 
pects to  set  you  to  rights  must  indeed 
look  sharp." 

"  Of  course  you  must  look  sharp ;  but 
only  standing  staring  at  me  won't  be  of 
any  use,"  said  Foumess.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  doing  with  it  ?" 

"  You  must  have  a  good  large  plaster 
on  it ;  and  you  must  take  some  medicine. 
I  have  brought  my  pills  with  me." 

"  The  plaster  with  all  my  heart ;  get  it 
ready  at  once ;  but  I'll  have  none  of  your 
pills.  I  once  swallowed  a  whole  boxful  of 
pills,  and  they  did  not  do  me  the  least 
good." 

"  But  you  mitst  take  the  pills,"  replied 
the  Smith,  decidedly.  "There  is  no  use 
in  jabbering  about  your  past  experience, 
my  good  man  ;  you  have  got  a  nasty 
wound  in  your  chest,  as  you  see  yourself, 
but  you  also  feel  ill  internally,  don't  you  ?" 

«  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Now  listen.  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
A  breast  like  yours  resembles  a  watch 
that  has  been  smashed  almost  to  pieces. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  putting  in  a 
new  glass  if  the  works  inside  were  not 
repaired  also  ?  So  you  must  take  the 
pills ;  and  if  you  make  any  fuss  about  it, 
we  shall  have  to  hold  you  fast,  stick  the 
handle  of  a  hammer  in  your  mouth  to  keep 
it  open,  and  so  pop  them  down  your 
throat.    I  know  how  to  manage  you." 

"The  mate  felt  himself  too  weak  to 
struggle  with  his  powerful  medical  at- 
tendant, and  he  made  no  farther  objec- 
tions. The  smith  cast  a  significant  glance 
toward  the  two  young  fishermen  as  he 
betook  himself  to  the  table,  where  he  set 
about  spreading  an  enormous  pitch  plaster. 

"  Come,  this  will  do  you  good  I"  he  said, 
when  he  returned  to  the  bed  to  put  the 
plaster  on  the  wound.  "  And  see,  here  is 
a  packet  of  piUs.  I  shall  give  you  some 
of^  these  at  once,  and  if  you  should  be 
worse  before  I  come  back,  you  must  take 
half  a  dozen  more ;  they  will  certainly  re- 
lieve you.  I  shall  call  again  early  in  the 
evening." 
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The  wound  was  bandaged,  and,  after 

fiving  a  few  directions,  the  smith  left  the 
at.  Toward  the  afternoon  the  invalid 
became  much  worse,  in  spite  of  the  reme- 
dies which  had  been  apphed.  The  wound 
burned  under  the  pitch  plaster ;  he  tore  it 
off,  and,  cursing  and  swearing,  he  refused 
to  take  any  more  of  the  prescribed  pills. 
In  this  state  the  smith  found  him  in  the 
evening. 

"  How  do  you  reaUy  think  that  he  is  ?" 
asked  Ebbe,  who  had  called  the  learned 
man  aside. 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
case,"  replied  the  smith.  "  Since  my  pills 
have  done  him  no  good,  not  to  speak  of 
the  plaster,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  is 
pretty  near  his  last  gasp." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  actually  in 
danger  ?"  inquired  Ebbe,  with  a  degree  of 
interest  which  was  inspired  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  mate's  gold  and  the  unpsdd  rum. 


^  When  a  person  is  ill  there  is  alwa^ 
danger,"  said  the  smith ;  ^^  and  as  he  will 
not  use  the  means  for  his  recovery  which 
I  advise,  I  think  the  best  thing  either  yoa 
or  Jorgen  could  do  would  be  to  go  and 
call  the  parish  doctor." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Ebbe.  "  I  will 
go  for  him." 

"  When  you  see  him,  you  need  not  say 
any  thine:  about  ray  having  been  here. 
These  folks  with  diplomas  are  so  very 
jealous.  And  I  think  you  had  better  lose 
no  time  before  you  set  off.  And — by-tho- 
by,  Ebbe,  you  can  keep  the  rest  of  my 
pills,  lest  you  should  be  ill  yourself  some 
day.    They  won't  spoil  by  keeping." 

The  smith  took  his  departure,  and  Ebbe 
soon  after  also  left  the  hut,  and  set  off  for 
Ringkj5bing  to  call  the  doctor.  J5rgen 
remained  alone  with  the  patient. 

CONCLUDEO  IN  NEXT    NUXBBB. 
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From  the  London    Berle 


MODERN      SACRED      ART      IN      ENGLAND. 


A  Greek  sculptor  or  painter  must 
have  worked  at  his  employment  with 
feelings  scarcely  conceivable  by  a  modem 
artist.  If  he  were  a  man  of  power,  his 
doubts  concerning  the  moral  relations  and 
destiny  of  man  could  never  so  far  distract 
as  to  disable  him.  Of  any  life  to  come, 
his  mind  could  take  but  a  feeble  hold. 
Where  his  imagination  broke  through 
the  vail  of  the  material,  it  was  not  into 
more  ample  regions  of  the  unseen  and 
future,  which  awe  and  absorb  the  mind 
of  the  Christian.  He  might  *^  have  sight 
of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea;"  but  Pro- 
teus laid  no  restraints  upon  his  conscience. 
The  gods  of  Olympus,  if  to  men  of  vivid 
fancy  in  some  dark  hours  a  cause  of  name- 
less fear,  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
gigantic  and  solemn  amusement.  Enough 
of  the  vague,  the  visionary,  and  the  spir- 


*  Catalogues  of  ths  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
1800  to  1861. 


itnal  existed  in  paganism  to  meet  that  first 
demand  of  great  art,  a  beUef  in  what  is 
unseen ;  but  not  enough  to  raise  doubts 
that  could  alarm  a  tender  conscience  or 
affright  a  reverent  fancy.  A  glimmering 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  immortal  lite 
filled  the  mind  with  enlivening  wonder ; 
but  its  great  uncertainty  threw  back  the 
baffled  imagination  with  tenfold  force  on 
what  was  material.  Posthumous  fame, 
with  us  an  imaginative,  was,  to  the  artist 
of  the  time  of  JPericles,  the  only  real,  im- 
mortality ;  and  a  pathetic  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  and  its  contrast 
with  the  enduring  works  of  man,  must 
have  nerved  his  hand  and  fired  his  brain 
to  project  along  the  future  something 
which  would  preserve  his  memory,  other- 
wise destined  to  perish  like  the  autumn 
leaf.  Whatever  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  chisel  or  the  pencil  he 
would  watch  with  rapt  attention.  Shape 
and  show  were  the  anchor  of  his  hope ; 
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and  as  he  witnessed  the  swift  sally  of  the 
gladiator,  the  twisted  fury  of  the  wrest- 
ter,  or  the  stately  pacing  of  the  senator, 
he  looked  the  more  eagerly,  because  they 
presented  him  with  the  means  of  secur- 
ing an  everlasting  name.  In  the  fleeting 
elements  of  feminine  beauty,  attractive 
through  all  time,  he  saw  his  wealth  of 
ikme  increased.  With  what  intensity 
would  he  follow  every  motion  of  "the 
white -stoled  Tanagrsean  maids,"  while 
listening  to  their  "plaintive  roundelay," 
to  seize  some  gesture  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  the  whole  would  flow  together 
into  a  crested  harmonious  wave,  caught 
just  before  its  nodding  fall,  and  fixed  in 
eternal  marble ! 

In  the  Greek  statues  that  remain  to  us, 
every  stroke  of  the  chisel  bears  witness 
that  those  who  wrought  them  had  a  set* 
tied  conviction  that  their  work  was  not 
running  to  waste ;  that  there  was  no  need 
to  hurry ;  that  they  did  what  was  worth 
all  their  labor  and  safcrifice.  The  witness 
is  no  less  clear  that  whatever  incentive 
could  come  to  them  from  their  religion 
was  felt  in  its  greatest  force.  The  gods 
approved  when  Phidias  carved  those  hid- 
den portions  of  the  Theseus  and  Ilissns, 
on  which  the  shadows  of  their  sheltering 
pediment  fell.  A  sacred  impulse  kindled 
his  imagination,  warmed  his  band,  and 
strengthened  his  heart.  All  things  com- 
bined to  help  him — religious  motive,  hope 
of  future  remembrance,  present  acclama- 
tion, and  substantial  pecuniary  reward. 
With  the  Greeks  art  was  life^  and  the 
able  artist  lived  among  them  like  a  demi- 
god. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  broke  the 
spell  of  ages — 

"  From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 
'    The  parting  genius  was  with  sighing  sent  \" 

and  the  early  Christians,  so  closely  had 
art  been  associated  with  idolatry,  would 
not  admit  into  their  communion  any  one 
who  practiced  it,  though  with  unconscious 
inconsistency  they  carried  in  their  hands 
lamps  and  vessels  on  which  lyres,  and 
palms,  and  lambs,  and  crowns  were  paint- 
ed or  embossed ;  thus  granting  its  essen- 
tial principle.  For  this  we  readily  excuse 
them.  There  are  junctures  in  the  history 
of  human  progress  when  the  best  things 
become  so  surrounded  by  evil  associations 
that  for  a  while  great  sacrifices  must  be 


made,  even  if  advancement  be  rendered 
halting  and  slow. 

After  the  revival  of  art  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  until 
it  reached  its  culmination  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  painter  had  nothing  to 
complain  of.  There  was  little  difference 
between  the  incentives  felt  by  Raphael 
and  by  Phidias.  The  sphere  of  art  was 
enlarged.  The  true  immortality  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  key  of  it  was 
professedly  kept  by  the  Chui*ch,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  darken  the  eyes  of  the. 
soul  by  glaring  beams  of  external  splen- 
dor. No  privileges  and  immunities  were 
greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  artists  who 
could  embellish,  the  Church  and  support 
the  Papal  State.  Michael  Angelo  could 
make  free  with  the  Pope ;  Raphael  lived 
like  a  prince ;  and  whatever  rewards  and 
encouragements  could  keep  them  interest* 
ed  in  their  pursuit  were  liberally  showered 
upon  them.  Their  work  may  be  imper- 
fect ;  but  it  bears  no  traces  of  langor  or 
inward  discouragement. 

The  Reformation  burst  like  a  storm  on 
the  crowned  head  of  the  genius  of  paint- 
ing, and,  though  it  did  not  annihilate,  it 
greatly  enfeebled  her.  During  the  ages 
that  have  passed  since  then,  her  recovery 
has  been  slow. 

One  would  think  that  the  more  pure  the 
form  of  religion,  the  more  complete  would 
be  the  development  of  the  entire  range  of 
human  faculties.  In  science,  in  poetry,  in 
general  learning.  Protestantism  lias  justi- 
fied this  supposition.  But  over  the  sub- 
ject of  Art  there  yet  rests  much  discour- 
agement. 

We  ought,  with  such  clear  light,  such 
increasing  liberty,  so  much  of  all  that  can 
stimulate  mind  and  elevate  motive,  to  have 
works  greater  than  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  the  world's  history ;  yet,  wnile 
science  progresses  with  the  strides  of  a 
giant,  art,  particularly  that  which  is  sacred, 
creeps  along  comparatively  feeble  and  cold. 
Shall  we  conclude  that  this  is  because  it  is 
an  idle,  useless,  or  unlawful  thing  ?  or  that 
while  a  pure  religion  encourages  whatever 
appeals  to  the  reason,  and  whatever  busies 
itself  with  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
it  finds  no  place  or  employment,  and  be- 
stows no  approval  on  that  which  educates 
the  imagination  and  refines  the  taste  ? 

There  is  on  this  subject  more  reason  for 
regret  than  for  doubt ;  and  it  is  our  wish 
to  throw  out  some  fragmentary  sugges- 
tions which    may  tend   to  remove  the 
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scruples  and  questionings  with  which  it  is 
encumbered. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  unruffled 
delight  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  who 
is  "  fond  of  pictures,"  with  the  fretful  and 
gloomy  hesitation  of  the  conscientious 
lover  of  art  in  our  own  day.  Some  of 
these  are  historical,  others  may  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  itself. 

Could  we  conceive  of  the  pure  Christ- 
ian culture  of  a  mind  strongly  susceptible 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  (the  true  root  of 
all  delight  in  art,)  unbiassed  by  the  com- 
plex associations  which  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  have  entimgled  the  ques- 
tion, we  could  scarcely  imagine  any  per- 
turbation to  have  arisen. 

What  then  is  the  origin  of  those  doubts 
which  at  times  becloud  the  delight  of 
Christians  in  a  pursuit,  to  say  the  least, 
innocent,  and  hinder  a  more  careful  culti- 
vation of  that  which  when  rightly  used 
is  so  helpful. 

Its  great  abuse  in  past  ages  originates 
the  most  weighty  scruple  of  all.  But 
what  does  man  not  abuse  ?  He  turns  the 
very  "  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  and  con- 
tinually *'  worships  and  serves  the  crea- 
ture," Man  has  not  perv'erted  art  more 
than  he  has  perverted  other  things ;  but 
the  perversion  is  lamentably  obvious,  be- 
cause the  instrument  so  misused  possesses 
a  terrific  and  an  universal  power. 

The  instinct  of  "  creation,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  not  peculiar  to  an  age  or  a  race,  but 
belongs,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  and  to 
all  time.  If  a  man  ^^  set  up  his  idols  in 
his  heart,"  he  has  a  dangerous  ability  to 
"  set  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity 
before  his  face,"  and  to  multiply  his  sin  a 
thousand  and  a  million  fold.  That  which 
is  sinful  as  a  thought,  becomes  horribly 
and  conspicuouslv  so  as  an  idol.  When 
the  image  of  gold  is  raised  high  on  the 
plains  of  Dura,  it  darts  its  impiety  into  a 
nation's  soul.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
heat  of  the  Divine  indignation  which,  be- 
cause of  multiplied  idolatries,  waxed  hot, 
"  vexing  His  people  with  all  adversity," 
tiU  after  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  thev 
were  weaned  from  a  mode  of  evil  appal- 
ing  in  proportion  to  its  power. 

With  the  memory  of^  the  long  sad  his- 
tories of  Israel  and  Judah  fresh  in  our 
minds,  we  would  deferentially  regard  the 
solemn  watchfulness  with  which  spiritual 
minded  men  listen  to  those  who  take  high 

ground  on  the  subject  of   Sacred  Art. 
at  learaig  for  a  while  this  moumful  as- 


pect of  the  quesuon,  and  in  order  to  clear 
a  way  to  considerations  which  may  exhibit 
other  and  better  uses  of  art  as  a  friend 
and  teacher,  it  will  be  needful  to  speak 
with  elementary  simplicity  of  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  and  to  do. 

Thoughtless  people,  whose  tastes  lie  in 
other  directions,  frequently  confound  a 
fondness  for  pictures  with  a  love  for  paint 
and  canvas — ^much  as  a  Red  Indian  would 
at  first  take  the  European's  delight  in  a 
book  for  a  love  of  "  black  and  white ;"  as 
if  pictures  were  the  end  of  art,  and  not  a 
bridge  between  man's  mind  and  the  great 
forms  of  nature.  And  wo  are  not  fur- 
nished, in  our  current  literature,  with  in- 
structions clear  enough  to  show  them  just 
how  the  matter  stands. 

In  reading  the  defences  and  complaints 
made  by  lovers  of  art  against  the  opposi- 
tion or  indifference  of  the  public,  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  exceedmg  generality 
of  their  statements.  We  are  irritated 
rather  than  enlightened  ;  irritated  b^  the 
strong  claims  made  upon  us,  and  bewilder- 
ed by  the  obscm'e  explanations  given.  A 
clear  analysis  would  be  a  work  of  mud& 
labor ;  nor  shall  we  systematically  attempt 
even  an  outline. 

The  root  of  art  is  the  love  of  natural 
aspects ;  a  desire  to  dwell  upon  them — ^a 
desire  to  communicate  our  impressioni 
to  others.  The  skv  hangs  over  us  like 
a  dome — the  oak  is  broad  and  gnarled 
— the  birch  pendent  and  silvery — ^Mont 
Blanc  rises  in  buttress  and  plateau,  peak 
and  dome  —  Lincolnshire  spreads  level 
and  low — man  and  woman  walk  in  infinite- 
ly varied  outline,  size,  and  color  —  the 
elephant  tramps  along  with  unwieldly  ease 
— the  tiger  bounds  lightly  on  his  prey. 
How  deeply  is  the  endless  variety  of  form 
which,  from  the  mulecule  to  the  Alp, 
meets  our  eye,  intended  to  impress  by  its 
aspect — to  become  part  of  our  mental  fur- 
niture— to  create  and  administer  to  the 
evolution  of  moral  influence — to  touch  the 
springs  of  joy  and  awe  ?  What  speech  or 
language  is  there  in  these  things  r  How 
far,  how  deeply  trenched,  has  "  their  line 
gone  out  to  the  end  of  the  world?" 

Whatever  may  be  told  us  by  their  o^ 
pectt  of  tfuU  the  most  exact  reproductioii 
possible  to  man  is  found  in  representative 
art,  which  is  but  the  beholding  of  it  as  in 
a  glass,  instead  of  in  its  own  substantial 
beauty. 

Though  the  influence  of  the  shows  of 
nature  is  felt  more  or  less  by  all,  though 
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it  18  the  office  of  art  to  represent  them, 
and  though  in  some  few  respects  art  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  its  original,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  claims  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  rival  of  nature.  That 
to  which  it  emphatically  and  boldly  lays 
claim  is  its  right  to  be  compared  with  any 
other  mode  of  reproducing  natural  appear- 
ances before  the  mind. 

Painting  has  the  power  of  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  sense  which  dif- 
fers from  literature,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Words  are  symbols.  Pic- 
tures are  imitations.  Words  stand  for 
the  things  they  describe,  but  in  no  degree 
resemble  them.  Pictures  deal  with  the 
very  qualities  they  profess  to  describe. 
As  a  &ce  in  a  mirror,  so  far  as  look  goes, 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  a  face  out  of  a 
mirror,  so  it  is  with  a  well  executed  pic- 
ture ;  and  painting  approaches  in  influence 
the  object  itself  just  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  influential  attributes  it  repro- 
duces. 

If  Peter  Bell  sees  nothing  in  "  a  prim- 
rose by  a  river's  brim,"  he  will  be  mdif- 
ferent  to  a  primrose  from  the  pencil  of 
Miss  Mutrie ;  but  if  the  eye  that  looks  on 
nature  is  fed  with  gazing,  by  what  process 
of  objection  can  it  refuse  to  receive,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  actually  recalled  and  ren- 
dered permanent,  continuous  and  reiterat- 
ed impressions  from  an  instrument  which 
represents  the  very  elements  of  the  object 
it  miitates,  rather  than  from  dark  s3rmbols 
that  require  .to  be  replaced  by  mental 
images  before  they  give  any  intelligence 
at  all  ?  There  can  be  neither  virtue  nor 
sense  in  using  a  roundabout  mode  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  or  producing  emotion 
when  a  more  speedy  and  impressive  one  is 
at  hand.  Any  denial  of  the  uses  of  repre- 
sentation can  be  urged  only  by  those  who 
have  never  analyzed  the  essential  difler- 
ence  between  imitative  and  symbolic  me- 
thods of  communicating  knowledge,  or  by 
those  who  have  some  superstitious  preju- 
dice against  it.  Its  directness,  clearness, 
vividness,  and  the  simultaneous  way  in 
which  the  whole  and  its  included  parts 
present  themselves  for  observation,  give 
to  it,  within  certain  limits,  an  unspeakable 
power  of  impression.  The  fact,  that  pic- 
tures not  only  please  children  at  an  early 
age,  but  instruct  them  before  they  know 
the  use  of  words,  is  not  so  much  a  proof 
that  a  love  of  them  is  a  peculiarly  childish 
pleasure,  as  that  in  pictures  there  is  a  di- 


rect and  triumphant  power  of  communi- 
cating knowledge. 

There  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a 
sense  in  which  painting  challenges  com- 
parison with  nature  herself,  as  a  source  of 
interest  and  information.  It  does  so  in 
its  unrestricted  power  of  selection,  which 
can  inclose  the  loveliest  or  the  grandest 
things,  and  exclude  the  ugly,  the  irritating, 
and  the  trivial ;  of  generalization,  which 
prevents  the  laboring  mind  from  bein^ 
overcrowded  by  multitude,  or  distracted 
by  irrelevance  ;  of  relation,  which  can 
bring  together  in  a  golden  chain  what  lies 
unlinked  and  distant  over  the  field  of  the 
actual  or  possible ;  of  quantity,  which  can 
weigh  to  a  erain  what  the  mind  is  able  to 
receive  with  profit  and  delight;  and  of 
emphasis,  which  can  brighten  into  pro 
minence  what  is  best  and  foremost,  and 
bury  in  shade,  or  diminish  by  distance, 
whatever  would  interfere  with  its  main 
design.  May  we  not  say,  that  these  pow- 
ers are  rendered  more  effectual  by  that 
quiescence  which  in  some  moods  is  so 
soothing,  when  compared  with  the  change- 
ful restlessness  of  the  loveliest  things  in 
nature ;  and  that  permanence,  one  of  art's 
most  noble  attributes,  which  must  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  monk, 
who  said  to  Wilkie  in  Spain,  as  they  look- 
ed on  the  glowing  walls :  "  They  are  sub- 
stance, it  is  we  who  are  the  shadows.^^ 

In  order  to  judge  how  far  these  qualities 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  teach- 
ing of  sacred  truth,  we  ought  to  know 
how  far  it  has  pleased  God  to  present  that 
truth  to  the  mind  of  man  by  appealing  to 
his  power  of  observing  and  conceiving  ot 
the  forms  of  nature. 

To  the  reader  of  the  Bible  this  appeal 
is  so  constant,  that  he  can  scarcely  read  a 
page  without  having  the  mind  filled  with 
lively  images,  as  distinguished  from  dry 
statements.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
recall  and  describe  them  in  the  slightest 
way,  from  the  pastoral  sublimity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  the  obscure  suggestive 
magnificence  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
We  can  not  think  of  the  Parables  without 
a  gush  of  picturesque  conception.  We 
have  all  seen,  or  the  parable  has  not  an- 
swered its  intended  purpose,  our  own 
sower  on  the  slopes  of  Tiberias,  the  flash 
of  the  flying  seed,  and  flutter  of  the 
thronging  birds.  We  have  seen  how  of- 
ten, how  vividly !  the  eager  departure  of 
the  prodigal  son,  his  worn  and  weary  re- 
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turn ;  and,  as  if  we  had  known  him,  the 
scowl,  the  folded  arms  and  bitter  lip  of 
the  elder  brother,  sulkily  watching  the 
sweep  of  the  best  robe  in  the  curviDg 
dance. 

Have  snch  thoughts  we  must,  if  we 
read  the  parables.  Then  what,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  "  moral,"  is  the  value 
and  influence  of  these  vital  forms  with 
which  our  minds  are  swarming  ?  Are  we 
thus  furnished,  having  our  imagination 
teeming  with  richly-associated  images, 
less  likely  to  profit  by  them  in  proportion 
to  their  distinctneaa  f  If  we  could  take 
our  pencil  and,  when  their  exceeding 
beauty  or  tenderness  invited  to  expres- 
sion, exhibit  them  in  an  outward  life  of 
their  own,  no  longer  solely  ours,  and, 
opening  the  chambers  of  sacred  imagery, 
make  our  generation  share  and  echo  our 
own  thoughts,  and  be  moved  by  our  own 
emotions,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  their 
utterance  would  make  them  futile  or  evil  ? 
The  essence  of  idolatry  is  not  embodiment. 
The  same  law  that  would  condemn  a 
thought  outside  a  man  would  condemn  its 
presence  within.  To  say  the  least,  such 
^^ large  utterance"  would  be  innocent; 
and  there  still  remains  its  inexhaustible 
powery  which  is  surely  neither  lessened 
nor  profaned  bv  being  employed  in  giving 
deamess  and  force  to  our  ideas  of  divine 
truth. 

The  partial  jealousies  and  groundless 
compansons  made  between  painting  and 
poetry,  language  and  form — ^as  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  mode  of  instruction  must 
imply  the  degradation  of  the  other — ^have 
helped  to  retard  both  mental  and  moral 
progress.  Whatever  modes  of  acquiring 
Knowledge  precede  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment will  still  remain ;  for  the  life  of  art 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  province  of 
letters.  It  rather  enlarges  its  borders. 
He  will  use  words  most  forcibly  who  sees 
images  most  clearly,  and  literature  and 
art  must  unite  before  the  human  race  help 
itself  to  balanced  wings  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  and  give  full  play  to 
all  its  available  faculties  and  gifts. 

If  its  lawfulness,  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating instruction  and  impression,  be 
admitted,  what  promise  of  succor  and  il- 
lustration can  art  give  to  religion  ? 

There  has  been  much  intemperance  on 
opposing  sides  in  answering  this  question. 
An  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  powers  on 
the  one  liand,  imd  an  unreasonable  con- 
tempt and  indifference  on  the  other,  have 


caused    a  contention  fxc  too   long  and 
bitter. 

By  one  class  it  has  almost  been  con- 
founded with  religion  itself;  by  another, 
with  the  enemies  of  religion.  The  truUi 
is,  that  Divine  power  is  no  more  inherent 
in  this  than  in  other  modes  of  mere  ex- 
pression and  communication.  In  the 
forms  of  art,  as  with  the  mere  letter  of 
Scripture,  "the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,** 
It  is  a  vivid  and  forcible  way  of  setting 
forth  what  it  undertakes  to  exhibit,  bat 
the  good  or  harm  of  its  influence  lies 
much  deeper  than  itself.  A  right-minded 
painter,  writer,  speaker,  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  will  bring  forth  good 
things ;  an  evil  one  e\il  things,  while  the 
method  of  expression  remains  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

There  are  two  main  conditions  wbioh 
must  be  complied  with,  in  order  to  the 
usefulness  of  art  to  sacred  ends.  The 
first,  which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
kinds  of  art,  is  the  reproduction  of  esteni' 
tial  facts. 

There  are  certain  necessities  of  srt 
which  make  it  more  difficult  than  litertr 
ture  in  those  respects.  One  of  the  fore- 
most of  its  difficulties  is  that  in  whatever 
it  undertakes  to  exhibit  it  must  define  and 
decide  its  component  parts.  In  writing  a 
landscape,  the  pen  of  Milton  slips  eanly 
over  "  russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 
The  painter's  lawns  must  be  msseti  his 
fallows  must  be  gray,  but  he  must  also 
account  for  every  visible  rood  of  them, 
show  where  they  rise  and  fall,  and 
whether  they  are  divided  by  hedges  or 
hurdles.  It  is  not  enough  to  imagine 
mountains  in  the  abstract,  with  doada 
resting  on  their  barren  breasts ;  he  most 
know  the  incline  of  their  crests,  the  round* 
ing  of  their  domes;  and  every  cloud* 
wreath  must  be  defined  on  the  windward 
side,  kindled  exactly  where  the  sanlight 
ought  to  strike  its  summits,  retreatine  in 
arcades  of  shadow,  where  the  beam  aoea 
not  search  it,  suffused  with  its  proper  oot 
ors,  tender  as  pearl,  quick  as  the  eaatera 
fires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us,  in  the  gene* 
ral,  that  ^'shield,  helmet,  man,  pressed 
helmet,  man,  and  shield."  What  sort  of 
helmet,  good  painter  ?  had  it  a  visor,  or  a 
nose-piece  ?  and  what  was  the  device  that 
held  Its  plume  ?  and  was  the  shield  round 
or  square,  long  or  short?  If  the  golden 
greaves  of  Sir  Lancelot  glisten  among  the 
barley,  how  did  he  tie  them  on,  and  what 
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oljects  did  they  reflect,  and  how  did  they 
fit  round  ankle  and  knee  ?  and,  if  they  are 
**  splashed  with  drops  of  onset,"  how  does 
a  tnin  coat  of  dried  blood  look  on  a  gilt 
ground? 

What  an  author  does  not  know,  he  need 
not  tell;  but  a  painter  must.  Let  the 
reader  only  consider  the  enormity  of  the 
demand  thus  made  on  the  artist,  and  he 
ifill  concede  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
erery  kind  and  mode  of  visible  truth  in 
the  representation  of  imaginary  facts. 
Said  a  friend,  '^  I  see  it  so  plainly  in  my 
mind's  eye,  that  if  I  were  limner  I  could 
paint  it."  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  is  his  right  arm  up  or  down  ?" 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say.  "  What  has 
he  on  his  head?"  He  did  not  know. 
*'  What  is  the  shape  of  his  beard  ?"  but 
he  could  not  tell,  nor  whether  it  reached 
to  his  waist,  or  fell  only  six  inches  below 
his  chin.  He  was  confusing  awakened  emo- 
tion and  imperfect  conception  with  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge.  Our  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  commonest  things 
shrinks  before  any  catechetical  inquiry  to  a 
measure  vexatiously  small ;  and  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  put  our  positive  knowledge 
to  the  test.  Most  of  us  think  we  know 
how  a  cow  looks  in  profile.  We  know, 
negatively,  that  a  cow  is  not  a  horse,  but 
that  is  not  direct  knowledge  of  the  aspect 
of  a  cow.  In  what  precise  curve  does  the 
neck  recede  from  behind  the  horns  to 
the  shoulder,  and  what  line  would  con- 
duct us  from  the  top  of  the  neck  to  the 
end  of  the  nose  ?  Could  we  even  get 
between  the  horns  ?  A  slate  and  slate- 
pencil,  used  to  answer  such  questions  as 
these,  will  help  to  teach  us  to  look  about 
a  little  more. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
the  artist  meets  is  the  intolerance  and  diul- 
ness  which  is  manifested  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  nature  of  this  difficulty. 
Yet  let  us  not  plead  for  inexactness,  or 
want  of  naturalness.  Let  all  that  is  in- 
troduced be  natural;  let  it  harmonize 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  subject.  And 
we  ought,  if  the  work  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  sincerity,  to  be  content,  though 
the  dresses  are  not  exactly  those  of  ^^  the 
period,"  though  the  plants  and  flowers 
did  not,  and,  perhaps,  could  not,  grow  in 
Palestine ;  and  though  the  physiognomies 
be  not  so  true  to  the  teaching  of  ethnolo- 

fical  science  as  we  might  conceive  possi- 
le. 
Bible  stories  are  not  mainly  dependent 


for  their  force  on  these  things.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  for  the  world,  and  for  all 
time  ;  and,  provided  the  broad,  consistent 
elements  of  humanity  and  true  faith  be 
not  wanting,  we  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  more  archfiBology.  What  person  of 
any  feeling  or  apprehension  starts  back  in 
contempt  from  Rembrandt's  "Nativity" 
in  the  National  Gallery?  Does  it  not 
rather  throw  such  a  spell  of  the  "  blessed 
season"  over  him,  as  the  sound  of  carols, 
faint  in  the  frosty  moonlight,  twines  with 
his  dreams,  spreading  before  his  eyes  in  a 
vision  the  happy,  angel-haunted  pastures 
of  Bethlehem  ?  The  shepherds  are  Dutch 
shepherds,  it  is  true,  and  come  into  the 
dim-lighted  stable  with  brood-brimmed 
hats  and  horn  lanterns;  but  do  we  not 
feel  that  there  is  stronger  seizure  of  the 
universal  boon,  "Unto  iia  a  Child  is  bom," 
than  in  those  more  labored  attempts  which 
look  but  at  the  outside  of  things,  and  in 
what  is  called  "  correctness"  lose  the  es- 
sential truth  that  these  things  did  not 
occur  for  Palestine,  but  for  Mmi  ?  So  in 
that  sublime  sketch  of  "  Jacob's  Dream" 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Who  with  or- 
dinary insight  thinks  or  cares  whether 
that  strip  of  lonely  heath  faithfully  repre- 
sents an  Eastern  desert,  or  that  tattered 
sleeper,  the  exact  portrait  of  Jacob  the  ex- 
ile, while,  beholding,  he  is  carried  far  into 
the  essence  of  the  story— desolate  night- 
gleam  beyond  the  earth's  low  mounds — 
silent  hovering  of  ghostly  plumes  below 
the  abysmal  glory  ? 

But  from  the  sacred  painter,  of  all 
others,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  infu- 
sion of  the  sacred  spirit^  which  alone  can 
make  his  art  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
No  man  will  ever  paint  well  what  he  does 
not  deeply  feel ;  and  in  vthing  does  the 
inward  temper  of  a  man  declare  itself 
more  plainly  than  in  what  he  paints.  See 
how  the  spur  and  plume  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  clank  and  wave  among  the  di- 
vinest  mysteries  !  His  pictures  show  no 
evidence  that  the  habit  of  his  soul  was 
that  of  either  penitent  fear  or  adoring 
love.  But  if  we  gaze  at  that  wondrous 
face  of  the  dead  Saviour,  by  Francia,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  how  can  we  fail  to 
conclude  that  at  least  the  pathos  of  the 
subject  had  been  completely  realized  by 
him  ?  If  Correg^o  did  not  feel  all  the 
divinity  of  his  mam  subject  in  the  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  he  felt  sympathy  with  the  pangs 
of  the  fainting  Virgin  when  the  sword 
pierced  Uirough  her  soul ;  how  else  could 
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he  have  given  the  strange,  seldom-seen 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  droop  of  the  eyelid, 
than  which  nothing  more  touching  has 
ever  been  reached  by  the  pencil  ?  Before 
Sacred  Art  can  become  a  thing  directly 
profitable  to  the  souls  of  men,  it  must  be 
executed  out  of  that  abundance  of  the 
heart  which  alone  will  waken  responsive 
echoes.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  conscience  can  be  reached  by  men 
whose  own  conscience  is  callous  or  per- 
verted ?  Without  a  devout  heart  ana  an 
enlightened  mind,  joined  to  adequate  ca- 
pacity for  the  execution  of  their  mental 
conceptions,  artists  will  never  become 
really  helpful  to  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion. 

And,  moreover,  in  undertaking  sacred 
subjects  at  all,  without,  at  least,  the  safe- 

fuard  of  right  motive,  they  are  in  great 
anger  of  sacirilege.  The  flippant,  in 
many  cases  the  insolent,  way  m  which 
sacred  subjects  are  made  a  theme  for  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  is  frequently  not  less 
than  horrifying.  Let  any  painter,  before 
he  undertakes  them,  ponder  the  following 
considerations — first,  that,  according  to 
its  own  statement  of  its  functions,  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  correction,  reproof, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness ;  and 
that  whether  it  be  illustrated  by  words,  or 
by  lines  and  colors,  the  illustration  ought 
to  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  men 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  6host.  Secondly,  that,  where  that 
intent  is  altered,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
show  how  the  mere  fact  that  the  utter- 
ance is  pictorial,  can  free  any  man  from 
the  liability  of  those  who  add  to,  or  alter. 
Scripture.  Third,  that  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  more  in  proportion  to  its  excellence  of 
execution,  has  usually  as  wide  an  influence, 
though  it  be  silent  aud  unrecorded,  as  any 
thing  else  produced  by  man.  When  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  painter,  then  be- 
gins that  solemn  reflex  action  which  ^oes 
on  for  three  or  four  hundred  years.  If  it 
be  exposed  to  public  view,  who  can  com- 

gute  the  amount  of  mind  which  it  aflects  ? 
warm  afler  swarm  of  men,  hour  after 
hour  may  pass  by  it,  and  in  a  few  glances 
its  influence  is  exerted  on  them,  conscious- 
ly it  may  be,  or  unconsciously,  for  good  or 
evil.  In  numberless  minds  that  image 
which  entered  through  the  outward  eye 
can  never  be  eflaced.  It  will  dawn  upon 
the  inner  eye  that  lives  on  the  mystenous 
wealth  of  the  mind ;  and  the  soul  will  be 


moved  by  it  again  and  again.  Long  after 
the  hand  that  produced  it  is  turned  to 
dust,  the  thought  of  the  heart  will  work 
as  freshly  as  ever.  The  painter  who  no* 
thinkingly  takes  up  such  a  subject  for  ex- 
ample, as  "  The  Woman  of  Samaria,*'  and, 
instead  of  the  true  sentiment  of  the  scenei 
fills  his  foreground  with  the  salient  earthli* 
ness  of  an  academy  model,  should  pause 
before  he  send  it  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  either  to  aflect  the  spectator  with 
indiflerence,  or  to  divert  his  imagination 
into  tracks  of  evil  by  associations  which 
even  the  nominal  presence  of  the  Saviour 
can  not  sanctify. 

We  would  Klin  dwell  upon  that  which 
has  already  been  produced  in  England  in 
the  department  of  Sacred  Art.  But  a 
rapid  review  of  its  products  will  convince 
us  that  very  little  has  yet  been  done. 

Except  two  or  three  portrait  painters, 
England  had  no  native  art  till  the  days  oi 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  would  be  tedioni 
to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  modem 
painting ;  but  let  the  lover  of  it  turn  to 
the  list  of  English  masters  since  the  days 
of  Reynolds,  and  enumerate  those  who 
have  risen  above  mediocrity.  Let  him 
separate  the  painters  who  have  touched 
the  subject  of  Sacred  Art  at  all,  and  then 
compare  the  number  of  their  sacred  pictnrea 
with  the  number  of  their  secular  subjects, 
and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few 
they  really  are.  We  confess  to  a  peca- 
liarly  humbling  feeling  on  making  the  sur- 
vey for  ourselves. 

The  sacred  subjects  of  Reynolds  were 
very  small  in  number,  and  not  very  sub- 
duing. The  Infant  Samuel  is  a  sweet  little 
modern  praying  child.  The  Holy  Family 
is  a  remarkably  fine  study  of  compositioii, 
color,  and  execution,  but  with  no  depth  of 
sacredness.  Cotemporary  with  Reynolds 
was  Benjamin  West.  West  was  not  the 
contemptible  painter  that  by  some  he  is 
held  to  be;  nor,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  mind  employed  in  the  higher 
walks  of  art^  is  there  much  warrant  for 
the  scoffing  tone  in  which  writers  of  criti- 
cisms dismiss  the  claims  of  a  man  who 
will  retain  his  hold  on  the  general  public 
to  a  large  extent,  in  spite  of  the  disrelish 
of  the  few.  There  are  good  heads  in  the 
"  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery — ^a  good  head  of  a  blind  girl,  for 
example,  leaning  back ;  and  the  expression 
in  the  sick  man's  £EU)e,  in  the  foreground, 
with  his  glassy  eye  and  glistening  fea- 
tures, no  doubt  moves  many  a  huari  to 
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deep  feeling.  The  pictare  may  be  tame ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  not  only  does  the  un- 
learned no  harm,  but  gives  immense  plea- 
sure and  profit.  Critics  are  much  too  apt 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  picture  on  them- 
selves alone,  and  can  not,  or  will  not,  con- 
template the  vast  number  of  personalities 
beside  their  own,  to  whom  pictures  ad- 
dress themselves,  and  who  will  persist  in 
being  pleased  in  spite  of  canons,  of  which 
tbej  are  on  some  grounds  happily,  igno- 
rant. 

After  Reynolds,  came  Northcote,  who, 
when  he  did  his  best,  was  just  a  respect- 
able painter.  Being  fond  of  animals,  he 
painted  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  and 
made  a  good  study  of  lions  gaping  and 
growling.  The  fate  of  the  disobedient 
prophet  also  furnished  him  with  a  good 
lion  and  ass.  And  Balaam,  met  by  the 
angel,  gave  him  a  first  rate  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  Balaam's  large  ass  m  a 
panic. 

Another  venerable  link  between  Rey- 
nolds and  our  own  days  was  Stothard. 
When  Rejmolds  died,  Stothard  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old.    His  mental  and  moral 
qualities  fitted  him  in  the  highest  degree 
for  the  appropriate  illustration  of  sacred 
subject;  and  to  no  artist,  unless  it  be 
Angelico,  could  we  point  with  more  satis- 
faction and  security,  as  an  exemplification 
of  what  art  can  do,  in  giving  that  feeling 
of  serene  and  sacred  equanimity  which 
seems  to  pervade  his  designs.    A  skillful 
mental  use  of  Stothard's  work  is  a  secret 
worth  learning  by  any  one  looking  for 
elevation  and  refinement  in  the  domain  of 
art.    To  enjoy  it,  and  profit  by  it,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  take  too  much  at  once,  so  as 
to  feel  the  satiety  produced  by  his  "  man- 
ner ;"  but  with  judicious  use,  the  pastoral 
reed  of  poetry  can  not  soothe  and  calm 
the  spirit  more  than  the  sight  or  memory 
of  some  of  his  little  idylls.    Let  the  readCT 
recall  the  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  with  the  right 
foot  raised  slumbrously,  as  if  climbing  the 
ladder  of  the  skies ;  and  ^^  The  Boaz  and 
Ruth."    Benignity,   gentleness,   stainless 
purity,  flow  from  the  mere  memory  of 
them.     Meek  Ruth  stooping  among  the 
"  alien  com,"  hearkening  in  sofl  surprise 
to  the  words,  *'  The  Lord  recompense  thy 
work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings 
thou  art  oome  to  trust,"  as  Stothard  has 
set  her  before    the  eye  of  the  world, 
breathes  a  quiet  blessedness  on  all  who 
look  on  her.    There  is  a  sense  in  which, 


in  one  direction  at  least,  we  might  rest 
content  with  the  mark  Stothard  has  reach- 
ed   as  to  mode,  and  say  :    ^'  Here  we 
have  found  the  province  and  the  utility 
of  sacred  art."    With  great  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  composition,  there  was 
such  an  absence  of  parade,  and  such  a 
profound  and  settled  tranquillity  pervad- 
mg  all  his  work,  that  even  when  he  is  not 
treating  scriptural  subjects  the  mind  re- 
cognizes a  scriptural  charm.     ^^The  peace 
which  passes  all  imderstanding"   seems 
to    brood    over    his    professedly    sacred 
works;  and,  even  when  treating  classic 
or  mythologic  subjects,   tends  to  drive 
away  all  unhallowed  associations ;  and,  if 
it  does  not  suffuse  them  with  a  hue  spe- 
cifically Christian,  it  brings  back  the  inno- 
cence and  unbroken  quiet  of  the  fabled 
golden  age.    Stothard  died,  full  of  years, 
m  1834;  and  by  that  time  William  Hil- 
ton had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
Unfortunately,  the  British  public  is  not 
generally  acquainted  with  those  few  pic- 
tures of  his  which  best  illustrate  scriptural 
subjects ;  but  those  who  have  seen  his 
"  Crucifixion,"  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Liver- 
pool, remarkable  for  gi^and  and  solemn 
feeling ;  his  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  in  the 
church  at  Newark  ;  his  "  St.  Peter  deliv- 
ered from  Prison,"  lately  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution,  will  feel  that  when  he 
died,  faintly  recognized  by  his  country- 
men, they  lost  a  man  of  high   powers, 
who,  if  stimulated  by  due  encouragement, 
would  have  lefl  works  of  a  very  noble 
kind,   to    instruct   and    impress  his   na- 
tion.   In  looking  at  the  single  specimen 
of  a  scriptural  subject,  by  Hilton,  exhibit- 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  "  Rebecca  at  the 
Well,"  a  strong  regret  is  aroused  that  it 
is  the  only  sample  of  his  powers  in  that 
direction  before  the  public.     Compared 
with  the  pictures  above  mentioned,  it  is 
weak,  though  bright  and  labored,  and  has 
much  the  air  of  being  painted  under  such 
a  depression  as  five-and-thirty  years  of 
neglect  will  hang  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  however  brave  and  true. 

If  ever  a  human  being  made  great  as- 
sumption of  power  in  a  pursuit  for  which 
he  was  eminently  disqualified,  it  was  Hay- 
don,  when  he  entered  with  his  contentious 
and  sarcastic  spirit  upon  the  production 
of  pictures  of  a  religious  order.  No  one 
will  deny  him  the  credit  of  possessing 
great  artistic  abilities,  such  as  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  anatomy,  and  its  relation 
to  expression,  with  considerable  feeling 
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for  color ;  bat  neither  in  ^^  The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,"  nor  in  "The  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,"  do  we  see  the  reverent  tem- 
per, or  the  conceptive  power,  required  for 
^reat  success  in  subjects  so  ambitious. 
The  unearthliness  and  masterly  realization 
in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  himself,  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  art,  though  it  is 
more  like  a  baleful  and  defiant  apparition, 
come  from  the  grave  to  rebuke  and  to 
denounce,  than  the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Haydon  is  much  more  at  home  in 
the  figure  of  Nero,  with  his  gladiator's 
sullen  neck,  leonine  brow,  and  cropped 
hair,  harping  behind  the  bristling  sword- 
fence  of  his  guards ;  while  the  fiames  of 
Rome  soar  to  embrace  its  rich  pediments 
and  tottering  triumphal  columns.  It  will 
strike  an  interested  observer  to  see  how 
few  subjects  of  a  religious  kind  are  pre- 


sented in  the  two  galleries  of  modem 
British  painting  made  free  to  the  public 
In  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery  Mulready  and 
Leslie  are  richly  represented ;  but  by 
these  masters  there  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
sacred  subject.  In  the  Vernon  Gallery, 
besides  the  Hilton,  lately  named,  how  lit- 
tle do  we  find !  There  is  a  mild  influence 
in  Eastlake's  "  Christ's  weeping  over  Je- 
rusalem"— with  its  Gospel  suggestions  of 
the  lamb  and  the  dove  ;  the  hen  that 
gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wing ;  Uie 
ax  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  the  lily ; 
the  good  seed ;  and  the  white- walled  city, 
nestling  in  its  groves  below — which  hat 
always  made  it  a  favorite  with  the  publiOi 
and  which  must  convey  a  large  and  pro- 
fitable influence  into  the  minds  of  the  tens 
of  thousand  spectators  who  from  time  to 
time  traverse  those  delightful  rooms. 
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DocrroR  Johnsox  is  reported  to  have 
apologized  for  an  unduly  long  letter  he 
wrote,  by  saying  he  had  no  time  to  make 
it  shorter.  As  Mr.  Spenser  St.  John  has 
returned  from  official  life  in  Borneo  only 
to  resume  it  in  Hayti,  perhaps  a  similar 

Elea  is  to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  these 
ulky  volumes  about  Borneo.  They  would 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  condensa- 
tion, and  contain  nothing  which  would 
have  been  injured  by  the  process.  Indeed, 
we  have  almost  a  fear  that,  for  want  of 
this,  their  unquestionable  value  and  ira- 

f)ortance  may  run  the  risk  of  being  over- 
ooked. 

His  long  residence  in  Borneo,  his  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  its  population, 
and  his  various  well-known  Qualifications 
otherwise,  entitle  Mr.  St.  Jonn  to  speak 
with  authority.    He  followed  up  his  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  more  civilized  com« 
munities  of  Borneo  with  a  self-introdno- 
tion  to  its  wild  tribes.    Among  these  the 
Sea-Dayaks  are  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  warlike,  and  the  most  intelligent. 
They  are  imitative,  too,  not  less  than  ob- 
servant ;  and  we  hear  of  a  chief  on  the 
Sakarang  river  whom  Mr.  St.  John  visited, 
and  in  whose  house  he  was  pleasantly  sur- 
Qf ised  to  see  "  colored  representations  of 
horses,  knights  in   full  armor,  and  ships 
drawn  vigorously,  but  very  in  artistically, 
on   the  plank  walls."    The  secret  of  it 
was,  that  the  greatest  traveller  of  modem 
times,  the  Illustrated  London  News^  had 
found  its  way  to  Borneo  and  the  Sakaranff, 
and  had  served  as  a  study  for  the  charcoiu, 
red-ochre,  lime,  and  yellow-earth  draw- 
ings of  the  artist  chief.    Among  some  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  Borneo  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  is  probably  still  continued, 
but  not  on  a  large  scale  or  with  frequency. 
Head-hunting,  however,  is  to  this  day  a 
cherished  institution.    It  has  come  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  madi  re- 
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tarded  the  progress  of  the  country.    "  Sa- 
karaog  and  S€^ha8,"  for  example, ''  with- 
in the  memory  of  living  men,  were  a  qniet, 
inoffensive  people,  paying  taxes  to  their 
Malay  chiefs,  and  saffering  much   from 
their  oppressive  practices — even  their  chil- 
dren hemg  seized  and  sold  into  slavery. 
When  the  Malay  communities  quarreled, 
they  summoned  their    Dayak    followers 
around  them,  and  led  them  on  expeditions 
against  each  other.    This  accustomed  the 
aborigines  to  the  sea;   and  being  found 
hard-working  and  willing  men,  the  Malays 
and  Lanum  pirates  took  them  out  in  their 
marauding  expeditions,  dividing  the  plun- 
der— the  heads  of  the  killed  for  the  Day- 
aks,  the  goods  and  captives  for  themselves. 
"Gradually  they  began   to  feel  their 
own  strength  and  superiority  of  numbers. 
In  their  later  expeditions  the  Malays  have 
followed  rather  than  led.    The  longing 
these  Dayaks  have  acquired  for  head-hunt- 
ing is  surprising.    They  say :  '  The  white 
men  read  books,  we  hunt  for  heads  instead.' 
Until  the  Sarawak   government  curbed 
their  proceedings  they  were  known   to 
coast  down  as  far  as  Pontianak,  and  occa- 
sionally they  had  been  met  forty  miles  out 
at  sea  in  their  rattan-tied  boats,  some  of 
them  seventy  feet  in  length.    In  rough 
weather  most  of  the  crew  jump  overboard 
and  hold  on  to  the  sides  while  the  rest 
bale  the  boat  out.    They  say,  when  this 
occurs  in  places  suspected  to  be  frequent- 
ed by  sharks,  they  each  tie  a  bundle  of 
the  tuba  plant  round  their  ankles,  to  drive 
the  devouring  fish  away.    The  juice  of 
the  tuba  is  the  one  used  to  intoxicate  fish. 
.    .    .    .    Parties  of  two  or  three  some- 
times went  away  for  months  on  an  inland 
incursion,  taking  nothing  with  them  but 
salt  wrapped  up  in  their  waist-cloths,  with 
which  the^^ieasoned  the  young  shoots, 
and  leaver,  ftnd  palm-cabbages,  found  in 
the  forests;    ana    when    they    returned 
home,  they  were  as  thin  as  scare-crows. 
•    .     .     .    They  have  been  known  to  keep 
watch  in  a  well  up  to  their  chins  in  water, 
with  a  covering  of  a  few  leaves  over  their 
heads,  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  first  per- 
son who  might  come  to  draw  water.     At 
night  they  would  drift  down  on  a  log,  and 
cut  the  rattan  cable  of  trading  prahus, 
while  others  of  their  party  would  keep 
watch  on  the  bank,  knowing  well  where 
the  stream  would  take  the  boat  ashore ; 
and  when  aground  they  kill  the  men  and 
plunder  the  goo'ls." 
Mr.  St.  John  next  describes  the  liand- 


Dayaks,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  degrada- 
tion, still  retain  a  dim  sort  of  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  attribute  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  religion 
to  a  supernatural  source.  Rice  came  to 
them  in  this  way :  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
when  mankind  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
species  of  edible  fungus  that  grows  upon 
rotting  trees,  and  there  were  no  cereals 
to  gladden  and  strengthen  man's  heart,  a 
party  of  Dayaks — among  whom  was  a 
man  named  Si  Jura,  whose  descendants 
live  to  this  day  in  the  Dayak  village  of 
Simpok — went  forth  to  sea.  They  sailed 
on  for  some  time,  until  they  came  to  a 
place  at  which  they  heard  the  distant  roar 
of  a  large  whirlpool,  and,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, saw  before  them  a  huge  fruit-tree 
rooted  in  the  sky,  and  thence  hanging 
down  with  its  branches  touching  the 
waves.  At  the  request  of  his  companions 
Si  Jura  climbed  among  its  boughs  to  col- 
lect the  fruit,  which  was  in  abundance, 
and  when  he  was  there  he  found  himself 
tempted  to  ascend  the  trunk  and  find  out 
how  the  tree  grew  in  that  position.  He 
did  so,  and  at  length  got  so  high  that  his 
companions  in  the  boat  lost  sight  of  him, 
and  after  waiting  a  certain  time  coolly 
sailed  away,  loaded  with  fruit.  Looking 
down  from  his  lofly  position.  Si  Jura  saw 
his  friends  making  off,  so  he  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  go  on  climbing,  in  hope  of 
reaching  some  resting-place.  He  there- 
fore persevered,  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  reached  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  there  he  found  himself  in  a  new 
country — that  of  the  Pleiades.  There  he 
met  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  man,  named 
Si  Kira,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and 
hospitably  entertained  him.  The  food  of- 
fered was  a  mess  of  soft  white  grains — 
boiled  rice.  '  Eat,'  said  Si  Kira.  '  What ! 
those  little  maggots?'  replied  Si  Jura. 
'  They  are  not  maggots  but  boiled  rice  ;' 
and  Si  Kira  forthwith  explained  the  pro- 
cess of  planting,  weeding,  and  reapmg, 
and  of  pounding  and  boiling  rice.  Before 
eating.  Si  Kira's  wife  went  to  get  some 
water,  and  during  her  absence  Si  Jura 
looked  into  a  large  jar  near  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  there,  as  in  a  telescope,  he 
saw  his  father's  house,  and  his  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  all  assembled  and 
talking.  His  spirits  were  much  depressed 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  home  he  might 
perhaps  not  see  again,  and  instead  of  eat- 
ing he  began  to  weep.  Si  Kira,  who  per- 
ceived at  once  what  was  the  matter,  bade 
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him  oheer  np  and  eat  away,  for  he  would 
arrange  every  thing  for  him  satisfactorily. 
So  Si  Jura  made  a  hearty  meal ;  and  after 
eating,  Si  Kira  gave  him  seed  of  three 
kinds  of  rice,  instructed  him  how  to  cut 
down  the  forest,  bum,  plant,  weed,  and 
reap,  take  omens  from  birds,  and  cele- 
brate harvest  feasts ;  and  then,  by  a  long 
rope,  let  him  down  to  earth  again  near  his 
father's  house.'' 

The  great  feat  recorded  in  Mr.  St. 
John's  first  volume  is  his  successful  ascent 
of  Kina-Balu,  the  highest  mountain  of  in- 
sular Asia.  We  arc  not  able  to  discover 
whether  the  explorers  regarded  them- 
selves as  fully  repaid  for  their  pains. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 


author's  expeditions  into  yariooB  parts  of 
the  interior,  with  an  account  of  a  moat  in- 
teresting visit  to  the  Sulu  group  of  isianda^ 
with  other  accounts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Borneo  Proper,  of  the  Chinese  insurreo- 
tion  against  the  government  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  Sarawak,  and  of  the  attempts 
at  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Borneo 
by  Protestant  and  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  Both  missions  have  failed, 
but  the  Romanist  much  more  seriously 
than  the  Protestant.  The  illustrations  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  volumes,  drawn  and  litho- 
graphed by  the  Messrs.  Day,  are  beautifiil 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  work  they  have 
taught  us  to  expect  from  them. 
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FEATHERS      AND      THEIR      USES. 


All  nature  ministers  to  man ;  all  crea- 
tures are  his  purveyors.  The  winds  that 
blow,  the  showers  that  fall,  the  sun  that 
shines — all  are  means  to  his  comfort.  He 
has  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  It  is  with  this  last  order  of  creation 
that  we  have  now  to  do. 

Beautiful  in  every  variety  of  color  and 
size,  from  the  humming-bird,  flitting 
through  the  sunshine  of  the  tropics,  to 
the  kuigly  eagle  of  the  north,  from  the  os- 
trich of  the  desert  to  the  lark  of  the  Eng- 
lish meadow,  birds  are  among  the  fairest 
marvels  of  a  world  of  beauty,  and  they 
have  this  above  many  other  creatures,  that 
not  only  do  they  while  living  charm  our 
sight  by  their  shape,  and  our  sense  by 
their  song,  but  when  dead«  they  adorn  us 
with  their  clothing.  They  pour  the  thrill 
of  melody  in  streams  which  make  glad 
the  hope  of  youth,  and  cheer  the  feeble- 
ness of  age ;  and  when  they  yield  to  the 
universal  conqueror,  their  plumage  lends 
beauty  to  man's  rejoicing,  and  majesty  to 
his  grief.  Their  feathers  wave  on  the  hat 
of  the  infant,  borne  forth  for  the  first  time 
from  its  birthplaoe,  to  look  upon  an  un- 


tried world — they  tremble  above  the 
brow  of  the  warrior  like  his  stricken  foe- 
man — they  glisten  in  the  warm  light  of 
courtly  assemblies,  where  youth  and  love 
give  grace  to  the  midnight  hour — and 
they  quiver  on  the  somber  cortege  which 
conducts  the  relics  of  departed  humanity 
to  its  long  home.  Nay,  more,  their  of- 
fice extends  beyond  the  grave ;  the  fea- 
thers of  birds  have  been  made  the  means 
of  perpetuating  the  history  and  wisdom  of 
ages ;  they  have  caught  and  transmitted 
the  glowing  words  of  genios  to  posterity, 
have  conveyed  from  heart  to  heart  the 
language  of  love,  or  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 
have  given  lasting  shape  to  otherwise 
formless  breathings  of  the  spirit,  and  re- 
corded memories  else  forgotten.  "  With 
the  hand-guided  feather,  man  writes?^ 

The  construction  of  a  feather  is  truly  a 
mechanical  wonder.  It  has  three  parts — 
the  quill,  the  sbafl,  and  the  vane.  The 
quill,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  skin, 
is  a  hollow  round  tube,  composed  of  co- 
agulated albumen,  and  provided  with  a 
small  orifice  at  each  end,  through  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  feather  are  noup- 
ished.    From  the  quill  grows  the  shaft| 
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which  gradually  assumes  a  four-sided 
form,  and  tapers  off  into  a  point.  It  is 
filled  with  pith,  which  serves  to  strength- 
en and  support  it,  and  is  smooth  and  con- 
vex along  the  back,  but  concave  and  di- 
vided by  a  groove  in  front.  The  vane 
springs  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and 
consists  of  the  barbs — ^flat  plates  placed 
with  their  sides  toward  each  other,  and 
their  edges  outward — and  the  barbules, 
which  are  appended  to  the  barbs,  and 
f^ve  to  the  feather  its  lightsome  beauty. 
The  position  of  the  barbs  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  bend  them  except  in  a  line 
with  the  shaft.  When  the  feather  first 
issues  from  the  skin  of  the  bird,  it  is 
clothed  with  an  outer  sheath  ;  this  crum- 
bles away  aft«r  contact  with  the  air  for  a 
time,  and  leaves  all  the  parts  free  to  un- 
fold into  their  graceful  shape.  Natural- 
ists give  different  names  to  the  feathers  of 
dififerent  parts  of  the  body. 

The  adaptation  of  a  feather  to  its  pur- 
pose as  a  covering  for  birds  and  sm  instru- 
ment of  motion,  is  as  striking  a  display  of 
Creative  wisdom  as  any  in  existence.  J3ut 
our  business  is  now  with  feathers  in  their 
uses  to  man. 

The  feathers  most  in  esteem  for  decor- 
ative purposes  are  the  long  plumes  from 
the  wings  and  tail  of  the  ostrich.  The 
best  are  imported  from  Algiers ;  they  also 
come  from  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Madagas- 
car, and  Senegal. 

On  the  continent,  the  feathers  of  the 
emu  are  favorites ;  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ibis,  bird  of  paradise,  marabout,  peacock, 
pheasant,  plotus,  vulture,  eagle,  swan,  tur- 
key, and  heron.  Some  feathers  are  very 
costly;  the  heron  plumes  which  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wear  cost  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  guineas,  owing  to  their 
scarcity.  The  hussars  wear  the  large  fea- 
thers of  the  egret.  The  Chinese  man- 
darins mount  the  peacock's  plume. 

The  humbler  classes  of  feathers  are  in 
extensive  request  as  stuffing  for  beds.  It 
must  have  been  any  thing  but  a  comforta- 
ble repose  that  our  forefathers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enjoyed  upon  their  straw  pallets, 
with  "  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads 
instead  of  a  bolster."  We  of  modem  days 
esteem  most  highly  the  goose  feather-bed. 
The  geese  are  plucked  in  spring,  midsum- 
mer, and  the  beginning  of  harvest.  The 
only  preparation  the  feathers  need  is  dry- 
ing in  hot  air,  to  purify  them,  and  beating 
to  dear  away  any  refuse  loose  matter  ad- 
hering to  them.  There  is  a  wicked  tradi- 
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tion  that  they  are  best  when  plucked  from 
living  geese.  Although,  however,  goose- 
feathers  are  esteemed  !most,  those  of  the 
common  poultry  of  all  kinds  are  used,  and 
many  are  imported.  The  feathers  of  the 
sooty  petrel,  found  in  great  numbers  near 
Bass's  Strait,  in  Australia,  are  employed 
in  large  quantities.  The  down  of  the 
eider-duck  is  used  to  make  the  finest 
quilts  for  beds ;  but  if  slept  upon,  it  loses 
its  elasticity. 

Quills  for  writing  are  also  supplied  by 
the  goose.  The  five  exterior  wing-feathers 
are  the  only  ones  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  these  the  second  and  third  are  the 
best.  The  Dutch  were  long  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  cleaning  them  so  that  the 
ink  might  flow  freely  along  them.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  now  commonly  pur- 
sued is  that  of  plunging  the  quill-end  for  a 
few  moments  into  a  bath  of  fine  sand  heat- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  then  rubbing  it  hard  with 
flannel.  Some  are  afterward  made  to 
look  yellow,  as  if  old,  bjr  dipping  them 
into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Quills  are 
dressed  by  being  thrust  into  fire  a  second, 
then  laid  on  a  flat  bed  called  the  jp^^  and 
drawn  quickly  beneath  a  blunt-edged  knife 
termed  a  hook.  Lastly,  they  are  scrubbed 
with  rough  dog-fish  skin  by  women,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles.  Generally,  the  heaviest 
are  the  best. 

It  might  seem  to  ns  that  no  two  things 
could  possibly  be  remoter  from  each  other 
than  feathers  and  warfare ;  yet  few  of  the 
weapons  used  to  destroy  human  life  have 
been  more  fatally  successful  than  the  ar- 
row,  and  this  has  owed  its  imerring  aim 
to  its  flight  having  been  made  steady  by 
feathers ;  the  peaceful  race  of  birds  had 
much  to  do  with  winning  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
and  Agincourt,  and  indeed  every  battle 
from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

As  we  pass  in  review  all  these  various 
uses  of  so  everyday  an  article  as  a  feather, 
we  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  wonderful 
foresight  displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  so 
many  ends.  In  itself  and  its  fitness  for 
its  primary  purpose,  it  is  an  evidence  of 
skillful  design,  while  its  varied  applica- 
tions affi^rd  a  variety  of  pleasure  to  the 
reflective  mind.  The  signt  of  a  feather 
may  bring  before  our  minds  scenes  of  his- 
tory and  types  of  character  the  most  op- 
posite. It  may  conjure  up  the  boastful 
Persian  army  whose  arrows  darkened  the 
sun,  or  the  solitary  monk  who  shook  the 
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world  with  the  qiiill  that  penned  the 
theses  at  Wittenberg.  It  may  give  to 
the  gaze  of  our  fancy  the  gorgeous  cloth- 
ing, the  wealth,  the  state,  the  honor  that 
reward  earthly  toil  and  adorn  worldly 


success;  or  it  may  console  onr  failing 
spirits  by  leading  their  reflections  to  the 
birds  of  the  air,  which  sow  not,  nor  reap, 
which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  bam, 
yet  our  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
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A  NABROW  escape,  from  what  would  have  been  a 
most  deplorable  calamity,  on  the  day  of  the  PiinceM 
Alexandra's   entrance   into   London,    is   reported. 


writings  have  so  often  enriched  the  pages  of  the 
EcLEono.  His  etyle  is  rich,  unique,  and  racy.  His 
pen  moves  in  a  line  of  literary  march  rather  differ- 
ent from  most  authors.    The  subjects  in  this  vol-     au     **     i        •  i    i         *         uw  k^«»^^..  *«^ 

.!»..  An  -/»r«i»  *xw^\^^  ^k.^*.....  ;«  -u;«k  ♦k-r«  ;-  -  About  twelve  o  clock,  a  steamer  with  between  two 

ume  nil  some  twelve  chapters,  m  which  there  is  a        ...        u     j    j     *  u^ a  .-—  .w^..*  ♦#* 

!.»»«  •».».«.««■  ^r».w.^*:».i  !vu:i™«u«  :«  *u^^.^:.. and  three  hundred  persons  on  board,  was  about  to 

wiser  and  better  informed  whirh  n*>r««i»«  the  hook  ground,  and  began  to  fiU  with  water.    The  confu- 

m^u^^or^!!:;^^^^^  «on  wj.  indescribable,  but  -^  number  of  boat,  put 

ation  of  the  book.  ^^'   "*^  rescued  the  crew  and  passengera.    The 

steamer  afterwards  became  a  wreek. 


On  Libbrtt.     By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Ticknor  k  Fields.     1863. 


.  Qjj  ^|jg  seventh,  a  royal  sturgeon,  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  was 

Mr.  Mill  is  an  author  of  well-earned  reputation  conveyed  to  Wio(Uor,  as  a  marriage  present,  by  the 

in  the  literary  world.     The  running  title  of  the  vol-  catcher,  a  fisherman  from  Chichester  Harbor, 
ume  is  of  the  *^  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion.*' 

The  introductory  chapter  fills  thirty-two  pages.     In  Immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  on  the 

the  second  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  liberty  tenth,  her  Majesty  returned  privately  to  the  Cattle 

of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  opinion  among  man-  by  the  North  Terrace,  to  be  in  time  to  receive  the 

kind.  ^  He  recounts  the  laws  which  have  governed  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  grand  entrance, 

mankind  in  former  ages,  and  which  now  find  influ-  where  her  Majesty  cordially  embraced  them,  and 

ence  in  England.    The  range  of  thought  and  discus-  accompanied  tnem  to  the  Princess  of  Wales'  apert- 

sion  is  clear,  forcible,  and  well  worthy  the  logical  ments. 

reputation  of  the  author.    In  another  chapter,  the  _                  ^          ,  ,.                      ,i                j 

author  dwells  on  Individuality  as  one  of  the  elements  Husbands.— Young  ladies  arc  gcncraUy  supposed 

of  well-being.    The  manner  of  the  discussion  U  in-  *?.  be,  more  or  less,  on  the  look-out  for  husbands. 

strucUve  and  will  well  repay  the  thmking  mind.     In  Nice  dresses  and  pretty  bonnets ;  music  and  dano- 


other  words,  the  volume  contains  much  food  to  in- 
struct, exercise,  and  strengthen  the  intellect 

Aids  to  Enoush  Compohtion.  Prepared  for  Stu- 
dents of  all  Grades.  Embracing  Specimens  and 
Examples  of  School  and  College  Exercises,  and 
most  of  the  Higher  Departments  of  English  Com- 
position, both  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Rich- 


mg,  and  the  polite  accomplishments,  in  societiee 
where  these  are  cultivated,  and  very  much  of  what 
is  called  society,  are  supposed  to  have  this  olject  in 
view.  But  the  supply  of  good  husbands  is  not  equal 
to  the  dem&nd.  We  see  thousands  of  men  around 
us  whose  married  state  is  a  constant  marvel  to  ua^ 
We  can  not  conceive  how  they  ever  induced  any 

Tho  standard  of  husbandly 


woman  to  have  them, 
lio  GakEii' PA"iKiR,^I£"~Twenli'eth''Editi^       virtues  requires  to  be  raised,  and  ^e  market  better 
Ncw-York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  supplied.;    Marriage,  which   develops  all    that  is 

lovely  m  women,  sometimes  brings  out  the  worst 

This  is  the  best  book  on  this  subject  which  we    qualities  in  men.     Many  a  woman  at  forty  exceeds 

have  seen.    Its  title  tells  its  character  and  objects,    the  promlao  of  her  girihood ;  bat  how  few  are  the 

The  (act  that  it  has  passed  throoch  twenty  editions    men  who  do  not  fall  very  far  riiort  of  the  hopes  of 

is  gocid  i^roof  of  the  estimation  lo  which  It  is  held,    youth  ? 
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ALEXANDRA'S    WELCOME. 

BT  THE  HON.    MBS.   MORTON. 

Blow  soft  I  March  Wind  !  the  song  that  thou  singest 

Aloft  in  the  sails,  is  a  song  of  joy ; 
Flow  free,  0  Tide  !  the  freight  which  thou  bringest 

Is  human  love  that  hath  no  alloy. 

Refrain,  wild  Waves,  from  your  restless  tossing — 
FaitMul  as  couchant  hounds  that  day — 

Keep  the  sea,  while  our  Bride  is  crossing, 
Smooth  as  the  face  of  some  sheltered  bay. 

Ship!  proud  ship  !  ride  thou  swift  and  steady, 

Gently  breasting  the  ocean  foam— 
The  land  is  near,  and  the  welcome  ready — 

Bear  her  safe  to  her  island  home. 

Shifting  Sands — which  the  watern,  beating. 

Furrow  with  many  a  rippling  line — 
Kiss  her  feet  with  your  humblest  greeting : 

The  land  is  hers  by  a  right  divine. 

Wave,  ye  Flags,  with  a  joyous  duty, 
Brightly  wave  as  she  steps  on  shore ; 

Shout,  ye  crowds,  for  the  Danish  Beauty, 
Shout  to  the  echo  of  *^  One  cheer  more  !*' 

Prance,  sleek  Steeds,  with  your  fairy  burden. 
Follow,  ye  gazers,  with  breathless  pace  ; 

Happy  are  they  who  can  earn  for  guerdon, 
SSome  chance  smile  from  that  lovely  face  I 

Boyish  hearts,  that  by  Thames'  blue  river, 
Id  your  fresh  meadows  of  Eton,  wait — 

Send  the  cheer  which  your  glad  throats  give  her, 
Like  the  lark's  song,  *^  to  Heaven^s  high  gate.*' 

And  when,  in  old  age,  with  a  fond  emotion, 
Te  speak  of  the  days  of  your  youthful  pride, 

Tell  how  the  child  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
Rode  in  state  as  your  Prince's  bride. 

Tell  how  to  Windsor's  gorgeous  towers, 
With  eyes  that  sparkled,  and  eager  arms, 

And  cheeks  flushed  red,  like  a  chain  of  flowers,  ^ 
Ye  drew  her  on,  in  her  maiden  charms. 

Knightly  banners,  whose  varying  glory 

Fills  the  chapel  with  colored  gleams, 
Made  to  hallow  St.  George's  story 

And  copy  the  old  chivalric  drtams, 

^ent  hang,  like  a  guard  of  honor. 
While  she  kneels  in  the  sacred  fane ; 

Mute  be  the  blesiogs  showered  upon  her — 
Loud  the  choristers'  chanted  strain ! 

Mantled  Knights,  by  whose  eyes  now  living, 
Form  so  lovely  hath  scarce  been  seen, 

Let  your  hearts  be  in  secret  giving 
Oaths  of  fealty  to  Beauty's  Queen.  . 

Vow  the  vow  that  would  sure  attend  her 
Had  she  been  born  in  those  times  afar. 

Each  one  sworn  as  her  leal  defender 
For  tourney  of  peace,  or  chance  of  war. 

Gleam,  thou  Ring,  on  her  slender  finger — 

Love  eternal  tby  circle  shows ; 
All  her  life  let  the  emblem  linger 

Guarding  her  safe  as  she  onward  goes. 

Smile,  old  Oaks,  of  the  Forest  Royal — 
Lovers  have  often  sought  your  shade ; 

Murmur,  breezes,  with  voices  loyal, 
^^  None  so  fair  as  this  Danish  maid.'' 

Early  Months  of  the  dawning  Summer, 
Whose  wooing  wild  birds  buttering  sing, 


Boast  your  claim  to  this  new  comer— 
Her  Beauty  belongs  to  the  budding  Spring. 

And,  0  ye  Years,  that  link  dancing  hours, 
Grant  that,  through  many  a  future  day, 

Her  tears  may  be  only  like  April  showers. 
And  her  rosy  lips  keep  the  smile  of  May ! 

Then  shout,  ye  Peoples !     Through  all  your  cities 
A  glittering  joy  the  night  shall  break ; 

And  bands  that  give,  with  a  heart  that  pities, 
Shall  feast  the  poor  for  their  Prince's  sake. 

So  should  Old  England  8  welcome  be  given  ! 

Solemn  and  sweet  is  Love's  tie  divine, 
And  the  mingled  blessing  of  Earth  and  Heaven 

Should  echo  the  bells  of  the  Nuptial  Shrine. 

EzTBAORDiNABT  Enoine  Chase. — ^An  extraordinary 
occurrence  took  place  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
a  few  days  ago.  An  engine  was  detached  from  an 
up  luggage-train  at  Beattock  Station,  and  shunted 
ou  to  the  down  line  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  wa- 
ter. When  this  operation  was  completed,  the 
driver,  instead  of  going  to  the  points  and  returning 
to  his  proper  line,  put  on  steam  and  started  for  the 
south  alone.  The  fireman,  who  was  on  the  platform, 
seeing  that  if  the  engine  kept  on  it  would  inevitably 
meet  the  down  limited  mail  face  to  face,  lost  no  time 
in  getting  ready  another  engine,  and  started  in 
chase.  After  a  race  of  thirteen  miles  he  overtook 
the  truant  engine  near  Lockerby,  and  on  getting 
alongside  leaped  from  one  engine  to  the  other,  both 
going  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour 
at  the  time.  He  had  just  time  to  reverse  the  engine, 
wake  up  the  driver,  who  was  asleep,  and  then  run 
to  the  adjacent  signal  post,  when  the  limited  mail 
came  thundering  along  from  Carlisle  at  forty  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  fortunately  stopped  by  the  signal 
in  time  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  runaway  en- 
gine. — Carlisle  Journal. 

The  Election  or  the  Pope. — A  Paris  letter  in  the 
Indeprndance^  of  Brussels,  apropos  of  the  attention 
of  religious  circles  being  much  occupied  with  the 
future  conclave,  in  consequence  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  Pope's  health,  says  that  every  one  does 
not  know  by  what  a  singular  coincidence  Cardinal 
Mastai  arrived  at  the  Papal  chair  and  became  Pius 
IX.  The  conclave  of  1846  only  lasted  two  days.  No 
one  thought  of  Pius  IX.  Two  Cardinals,  Matthei  and 
Acton,  seemed  to  have  good  chances  of  being  elect- 
ed. The  votes  given  to  Pius  IX.  were  only  trial 
ones,  in  order  to  bring  out  serious  candidates.  In 
the  game  of  election  it  was  the  coincidence  of  these 
chance  votes,  which,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
other  Cardinals  gave  a  majority  of  two  to  him  whom 
none  of  the  electors  had  seriously  thought  of  making 
a  Pope. 

The  copyright  for  engraving  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith's 
picture  of  the  royal  marriage,  has  been  secured  at 
the  price  of  five  thousand  guineas  by  the  purchasers 
of  Mr.  Frith's  last  work.  This  sum  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  given  for  the  copyright  of  any  painting, 
exceeding  by  two  thou9and  guineas  the  price  paid  to 
Sir  Edward  Landseer  for  his  "  Peace  "  and  **  War." 

Happiness. — Man,  wishest  thou  to  live  happy  and 
and  wise  ?  Attach  thy  heart  only  to  that  beauty 
which  perishes  not ;  let  thy  condition  border  thy 
desires ;  let  thy  duty  precede  thy  wishes.  Learn  to 
love  that  which  can  never  be  taken  away  from  thee 
learn  to  leave  all  when  virtue  orders  it. 
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WoNDKBs  OF  TBB  Atmosphxre. — The  atmosphere 
raises  above  us  with  its  cathedral  dome  arching  to- 
ward heaveo,  of  which  it  is  the  most  perfect  synonym 
and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand  ob- 
ject which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in  his  Tision,  "  a 
sea  of  glass  like  unto  a  crystal."  So  massive  is  it, 
that  when  it  begins  to  stir,  it  tosses  about  great 
chips  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  city  and  forest  like 
enow-flakes  to  destruction  before  it. 

And  yet  it  is  so  mobile  that  we  have  lived  for 
years  in  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded  that  it  exists 
at  all,  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realize 
the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air. 
Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before 
it  like  glass,  yet  a  soap  ball  sails  through  it  with  im- 
punity, and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its 
wing.  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  our  senses.  We 
touch  it  cot,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south 
wind  brings  back  color  to  the  pale  face  of  the  in- 
valid ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered  brow 
and  make  the  blood  mantle  to  our  cheeks ;  even  its 
north  blasts  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardened  child- 
ren of  our  rugged  climate. 

The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence 
of  sunrise,  the  brightness  of  midday,  the  chastened 
radiance  of  the  moruiog,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle 
near  the  setting  sun.  But  for  it,  the  rainbow  would 
want  its  **  triumphant  arch,"  the  winds  would  not 
send  the  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  around  the 
heftvcns ;  the  cold  ether  would  not  send  snow  feath- 
ers on  the  earth,  nor  w^ould  drops  of  dew  gather  on 
the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  would  never  fall,  nor 
the  hailstorm  nor  fog  diversify  the  face  of  the  sky ; 
our  naked  globe  would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshad- 
owed forehead  to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monoton- 
ous blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  bum  up  all 
thinf^B. 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would 
in  a  moment  set,  and,  without  warning,  plunge  the 
earth  into  darkness.  But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand 
a  shield  of  her  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  but  slowly 
through  her  fingers,  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening 
are  gathered  by  degress,  and  the  flowers  have  time 
to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find 
a  place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the 
morning  the  garish  sun  would  at  one  bound  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  night,  and  blaze  above  the 
horizon ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and 
sends  first  but  one  little  ray  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach, and  then  another,  and  then  a  handful ;  and 
so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and 
slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
earth,  and  like  man  she  goes  forth  again  to  labor 
until  evening. 

A  Railway  across  thz  Simplon. — The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Brussels  Ind^pcndance  writes: 
**  On  Sunday  last  the  scheme  for  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  railway  over  the  Simplon  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor,  at  the  Tuilories.  The 
plans  are  executed  by  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
line ;  and  the  President,  one  of  the  directors,  and 
II.  Lehaitre,  the  engineer,  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting it  The  Grand  Diana  Gallery  had  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  plans,  which  are  forty  metres  in 
length.  Some  workmen  had  arranged  along  the 
whole  length  of  Uiis  celebrated  gallery  wooden  as- 
cents and  croas  roads,  by  which  were  shown  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  outline  of  the  route,  so  that  the  Km- 
peror  and  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  could, 
in  walking,  follow  upon  the  maps  the  projected 


lines  from  Douro  D^OssoIa,  in  Italy,  to  Brigues,  in 
the  Valais,  and  so  effect,  in  imagination,  an  ac- 
tual passage  of  the  Alps,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  it 
18  true,  of  two  thousand.  This  great  work  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  August  last  year,  and 
ended  on  the  seventh  instant  About  forty  agents, 
divided  into  two  brigades,  one  turning  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  two  engineers,  haye,  during 
four  months,  explored  the  mountains,  and  traced 
the  plan  of  the  future  railway,  which  is  to  pass 
over  rocks,  across  torrents,  fill  up  valleys,  gorges, 
and  precipicett,  before  which  science  does  not  hesi- 
tate. The  stimulus  of  having  a  great  work  to  ae- 
compliBh  has  alone  sustained  the  picked  men  to 
whom  the  task  was  confided.  They  set  up  shel- 
ters and  encampments  in  woods  hitherto  unex- 
plored, carrying  on  their  backs  beds,  clothing,  and 
provisions,  as  they  had  often  to  live  two  or  three 
leagues  from  any  dwelling.  It  was  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  lower  by  ropes  down  the  precipices  the 
men  who  had  to  prepare  the  plans  amid  empty 
space,  and  the  snow  and  avalanches  more  thaa 
once  threatened  to  stop  them  summarily  in  their 
work.  The  result  has  been  to  pat  before  the  Em- 
peror eighty  kilometres  of  iron-way  in  the  Hel- 
vetic Alps,  forty-four  of  which  will  be  ooy«red 
over,  twenty-three  in  tunnels,  and  twenty-one  So 
galleries.  AH  these  passages  are  ventilated  either 
by  shafts  for  the  tunnels,  or  lateral  openings  for  the 
gallaries.  These  openings,  cut  at  different  points 
into  arcades,  have  a  startling  appearance.  They 
are  veritable  promioades  a  thousand  metres  aboye 
the  sea,  offering  the  same  security  as  those  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  they  resemble,  but  present- 
ing a  more  picturesque  and  varied  panorama. 
The  execution  of  the  plan,  aocording  to  the  authors, 
would  occupy  less  than  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  the  complete  project  of  crossing  the 
Alps  by  the  Simplon  will  be  officially  submitted  to 
the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  and  Swltserland. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  ^reat  project,  including 
the  fixed  and  rolling  material,  the  interest  of  the 
capital  employed,  etc.,  is  72,000,000  francs." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.B.,  has  consented  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  history  of  the  royal  wedding,  and 
the  events  and  triumphal  progresses  antecedent 
thereto.  The  text  will  be  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tive plates  in  full  colors  and  gold,  in  double  tinted 
lithography,  and  in  wood  engraving.  The  work  is 
to  1)0  published  by  Messrs.  Day  i  Son,  and  the 
price  to  sub8CL-il>era  is  three  guineas. 

Sin  and  misery  are  not  lovers,  but  they  walk  hand 
in  hand  just  as  if  they  were. 

Vice. — ^He  who  yields  himself  to  vice  must  ineyit- 
obly  suiTcr.  If  the  human  law  does  not  convict  and 
punish  him,  the  moral  law,  which  will  have  obe- 
dience, will  follow  him  to  his  doom.  Every  crime 
is  coniinitted  for  a  purpose,  with  some  idea  of  future 
personal  {)leasure ;  and  just  so  sure  as  God  governs 
the  universe,  so  surely  does  a  crime,  although  con- 
cealed, destroy  the  happiness  for  the  future.  No 
matter  how  deeply  laid  have  been  the  plana  of  the 
criminal,  or  how  desperately  executed,  detection 
pursues  him  like  a  blood-hound,  and  trscks  him  to 
bis  fate. 

Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but 
yet  undermines  tho  foundations  of  eyeiy  yirtoe. 
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*'THE    LOVELY    NORTH   STAR." 

"  There*s  a  star  in  the  North  that  can  guide 

The  wandVer  where'er  he  maj  roam ; 
In  the  waste  of  the  desert  or  tide 

That  star  tells  the  path  to  his  home. 
^Diough  others  in  clusters  are  bright, 

StiU  changeful  as  radiant  they  are, 
But  faithful  as  truth  through  the  night 

Is  the  beam  of  that  lovely  North  Star. 

**  There's  a  land  that  presides  o'er  the  sea ; 

When  its  Prince  would  embark  on  love's  tide 
With  sailor-like  prudence,  then  he 

Sought  the  star  that  in  safety  would  guide ; 
So  he  looked  to  the  North  and  he  found 

A  ray  answVing  bright  from  afar : 
And  may  every  blessing  abound 

On  his  course  by  his  lovely  North  Star." 

Comnvpnov  of  Spikits. — ^From  a  return  just 
pnblished,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ended 
thirty-first  of  December,  1862.  there  were  24,966,. 
960  gallons  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
Kingdom — ^the  proportions  for  each  country  being. 
England,  7,552,087;  Scotland.  18,113,384;  and 
IreUnd,  4,301,539  gallons.  During  the  same  year 
the  countries  consumed  spirits  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :  England,  10,468,892  ;  Scotland,  4,400,- 
271;  Ireland,  3,977,024  gallons;  and  exported  as 
follows:  England,  672.973;  sicotland,  2,985,854; 
and  Ireland,  6.417,839  gallons.  During  the  same 
year,  the  quantity  of  methylic  alcohol  sold  by  the 
Excise  was  61,897  gallons,  and  mythylated  spirits 
sent  out  by  persons  licensed  to  sell  the  same,  538,088 
gallonSb 

Death-katk  over  thk  World. — Dr.  Maopherson, 
of  Calcutta,  has  obtained,  we  are  told,  by  a  most 
toilsome  process,  certain  sanitary  statistics,  from 
which  a  table  has  been  compiled  showing  the  annu- 
al death-rate,  in  every  thousand  of  population  of  va- 
rious placea.  We  select  some  items:  Thasmania, 
18i ;  Great  Britain,  22 ;  London,  25  ;  France,  28  ; 
Prussia,  29 ;  Madras,  30 ;  Austria,  82 ;  Russia,  33  ; 
Liverpool,  (highest  in  England  )  .3  8^-;  London,  (in 
the  cholera  year,  1849,)  33i ;  Bombay,  37i ;  Cal- 
cutta, 40^  ;  London,  (in  the  sixteenth  century,)  59  ; 
London,  (during  the  Great  Pkgue,}  80. 

Statistics  or  thr  Globe. — The  earth  is  inhab- 
ited by  1,288,000,000  of  inhabitants,  namely,  396,- 
000,000  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  552,000,000  of 
the  Mongolian  race ;  196,000,000  of  the  Ethiopian, 
1,000,000  of  the  American  Indian,  and  200,000,- 
000  of  the  Malay  racea  All  these  respectively 
speak  3064  languages  and  profess  1000  different 
religions.  The  amount  of  deaths  per  anniun  is 
333,338,383,  or  91,954  per  day,  3780  per  hour,  60 
per  minute,  or  one  per  second;  so  that  at  every 
pulsation  of  our  hearts  a  human  being  dies.  This 
loss  is  compensated  by  an  equal  number  of  births. 
The  average  duration  of  life  throughout  the  globe 
is  33  years.  One  fourth  of  its  population  dies  before 
the  seventh  year,  and  one  half  before  the  seven- 
teenth. Out  of  10,000  persons  only  one  reaches  his 
hundreth  year,  only  one  in  500  his  eightieth,  and 
only  one  in  100  his  sixty-fifth.  Married  people  live 
longer  than  unmarried  ones,  and  a  tall  man  is  likely 
to  Uve  longer  than  a  short  one.  Until  the  fiftieth 
year  women  have  a  better  chance  of  life  than  men, 
but  beyond  that  period  the  chances  are  equal. 
Sixty-five  persons  out  of  1000  marry.    Hie  monUis 


of  June  and  December  are  those  in  which  marriages 
are  most  frequent.  Children  born  in  spring  are 
generally  stronger  than  those  born  in  other  seasons. 
Births  and  deaths  cliiefly  occur  at  night.  The 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  is  but  one  eighth 
of  the  population.  The  nature  of  the  profession  ex- 
ercises a  great  influence  on  longevity ;  thus  out  of 
one  hundred  of  each  of  the  following  professions, 
the  number  of  those  who  attain  their  seventieth 
year  is — among  clergymen,  42  ;  agriculturists,  40 ; 
traders  and  manufacturers,  33 ;  soldiers,  32  ;  clerks, 
82;  lawyers,  29;  artists,  28;  professors,  27;  and 
physicians,  24 ;  so  that  those  who  study  the  art  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  others  are  most  liable  to  die 
early,  probably  on  account  of  the  effluvia  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed.  There  are  in  the 
world  355,000,000  of  Christians,  5,000,000  of  Jews, 
600,000,000  professing  some  of  the  Asiatic  religions, 
160.000,000  of  Mohammedans,  and  200,000,000  of 
Pagans.  Of  the  Christians,  170,000,000  profess  the 
Catholic,  76,000,000  the  Greek,  and  80,000,000  tho 
Protestant  creeds. 

A  Fancy  Ball  at  Paris. — A  grand /ete  was  given 
a  short  time  since,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Madame  Droyun  de  Lhuys.  Fancy 
dresses  being  the  rule,  the  scene  was  of  the  movt 
animated  description.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
were  present.  The  latter  was  in  black  domino, 
whilst  the  former  changed  his  costume  several  times. 
The  Emperor  went  several  times  through  the  differ- 
ent salonSy  and  then  going  up  to  a  group,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  the  family  of  the  Minister,  took 
off  his  mask  and  asked  whether  he  had  been  recog- 
nized. Among  the  characters  the  most  remarked 
were  Madame  Gortschakoff,  who  was  dressed  as  a 
boyarde  with  a  coronal  covered  with  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  Madame  du  Bois  de  PEtang,  who  wore 
a  Polish  costume;  Madame  Say,  as  Esther;  the 
Princess  Dolgorouky,  as  a  bee-hive ;  and  Madame 
de  P^nc,  as  an  Egyptian.  Madame  Hceckeren  was 
a  complete  rose-tree  from  head  to  foot,  and  Madame 
Deval  was  enveloped  in  ivy. 

Those  who  walk  most  are  generally  the  health- 
iest ;  the  road  of  perfect  healUi  is  too  narrow  for 
wheels. 

If  the  waves  threaten  to  engulf  you,  don't  add  by 
your  tears  to  the  amount  of  water. 

How  WAS  It  ? — ^At  dinner,  the  other  day,  there 
were  present— one  father,  three  daughters,  one  son, 
one  mother,  one  brother,  three  grand  daughters, 
three  sistersin-law,  one  brother-in-law,  three  aunts, 
four  cousins,  one  wife,  one  nephew,  one  grandson, 
three  nieces,  one  husband,  and  three  sisters.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  there  were  only  four  persons 
present. 

If  the  storm  of  adversity  whistles  around  you, 
whistle  as  bravely  yourself;  perhaps  the  two  whis- 
tles may  make  melody. 

Admit  no  guest  into  your  soul  that  the  faithful 
watch-dog  in  your  bosom  barks  at. 

Charles  II.,  on  remarking  to  Milton  that  his  loss 
of  sight  was  a  judgment  froqi  heaven,  was  imme- 
diately silenced  by  the  poet^s  retort  of,  ^  How  was 
it  when  your  father  lost  his  head  ?" 
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BBrrsa  than  that. — ^The  Emperor  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, was  ODe  day  taking  a  ride  in  his  carriage,  and 
a  sharp  shower  of  rain  came  on,  when  an  old  invalidle 
hobbled  to  the  door,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  al- 
low him  to  get  in,  as  he  had  his  new  uniform  on  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  get  it  spoilt. 
The  Emperor  acquiesced,  and  they  soon  got  into 
conversation.  Amongst  other  things,  the  old  sol- 
dier mentioned  that  he  had  had  a  capital  breakfast 
that  morning.  **  What  was  it  Y*  said  the  Emperor. 
"  Well,**  said  the  InvalicU,  **  guess."  The  Emperor 
good-humoredly  complied,  and  went  over  all  the 
dishes  in  vogue  amongst  the  military,  to  all  of 
which  he  got  the  answer  of  "fietter  than  that'* 
At  last,  finding  that  the  stranger  could  not  c^ess  it, 
the  old  soldier  acknowledged  with  great  glee,  that 
he  had  taken  a  pheasant  out  of  the  Imperial  pre- 
serves. The  Emperor  seemed  to  think  it  a  good 
joke,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  When  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  town,  the  old  Invalide,  who  had 
been  recounting  some  of  his  experience  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, said  to  the  stranger:  ''You  look  like  a 
military  man  yourself,  sir ;  what  position  might  you 
hold?"  **  Well,"  said  the  Emperor,  much  amused, 
*'  guess  I*'  After  having  repeated  all  the  grades  in 
the  army,  from  sergeant  up  to  field-raarshul,  to  all 
of  which  he  got  the  answer,  **  Better  than  that,*'  the 
truth  of  who  the  stranger  was  seemed  to  flash  upon 
his  mind,  and  his  coofusion  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  His  poaching  expedition  was  how- 
ever pardoned  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  story  of 
their  meeting  was  ever  after  a  favorite  joke  at 
court 

The  Princb  of  Wales.  —  Of  all  the  fourteen 
Princes  who  have  borne  this  title,  only  five  married 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  out  of  this 
small  number  one  was  married  abroad.  These 
Princes  were,  first,  the  renowned  knight  who  won 
the  triple  plume  and  motto,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  married  Joan  of  Kent ;  second,  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  VI.,  who  at  Amboise  married  Lady 
Anne  Neville,  the  daughter  of  the  King-maker; 
third,  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  pledged  his  boyish  vows  to  the 
unhappy  Catherine  of  Arragon,  afterwards  the  first 
of  the  many  wives  of  his  next  brother  Henry; 
fourth,  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  George  II.,  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  married  the  Princess  Augus- 
ta of  8axe-Gotha,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James ; 
and  fifth  and  last,  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
(leorge  IV.,  to  the  ill-fated  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
last  scandal  was  enacted,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
put  the  comer-stone  to  the  cruel  theory  that  Prioces 
must  marry  without  affection,  by  taking  his  wife 
literally  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

A  Cloud  of  Locusts. — A  letter  from  Gandiole 
(Senegal)  states  that  an  immense  cloud  of  locusts 
passed  over  that  plaice  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  December.  80  great  was  their  number  that, 
as  the  cloud  approached,  the  sky  was  quite  darken- 
ed, and  every  one  at  first  thought  a  thunderstorm 
was  coming  on.  The  whirring  noise  of  their  wings, 
however,  soon  made  every  one  aware  of  what  it  real- 
ly was,  and  preparations  were  hastily  made  to  prevent 
tkem  from  alighting  on  the  crops,  but  with  only 
partial  success,  for  millions  of  them  fell,  apparently 
from  fatigue,  and  five  minutes  afterward  scarcely 
any  trace  of  vegetation  remaiaed  on  the  spots  they 


covered.  These  locusts  also  committed  great  rar. 
ages  near  St  Louis.  It  is  supposed  they  came  from 
the  valley  of  the  Senegal,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  the  grass  in  the  meadows  having  been  set  on  fire. 

A  Lion  Hunt. — The  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Hara- 
pas,  whose  douar  is  established  in  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  of  Halloufa,  near  Tebessa,  (province  of  Con- 
stantina.)  having  recently  lost  several  head  of  cattle 
by  wild  beasts,  a  noted  lion  hunter  of  the  tribe, 
named  Ali  Ben  Djaffar,  accompanied  by  one  person 
only,  went  last  week  to  beat  in  the  neighboring 
thickets,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  marauder.  Af- 
ter a  long  search,  seeing  a  large  lioness  lying  asleep, 
he  fired  at  her.  The  ball  passed  through  the  ani- 
mol^s  lip  without  doing  her  much  injury.  As  his 
gun  had  only  one  barrel,  he  was  now  at  the  mercy 
uf  the  infuriated  lioness,  which  sprang  on  him  and 
would  soon  have  killed  him,  had  not  his  companion 
come  up  and  beat  her  about  the  head  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  gun  that  she  took  to  flight.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mohammed  Ben  All,  Djaffar's  son,  a 
young  man  about  twenty  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
already  killed  twenty  lions,  went,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  cousins,  in  search  of  the  lioness  from 
which  his  father  bad  so  narrowly  escaped.  After 
beating  about  the  wood  for  three  hours,  Mohammed 
heard  his  companion  give  a  loud  shriek,  and  on 
hastening  to  the  spot  found  him  lying  on  the  in^und, 
and  the  lioness  tearing  him  with  her  teeth.  Fearing 
to  hurt  his  friend  if  he  fired  from  a  distance,  he  ran 
up  and  struck  the  animal  on  the  jaw  with  the  stock 
of  hia  fiun.  The  moment  she  loosed  her  hold,  he 
discharged  both  barrels  into  her  heart,  kilUog  her 
00  the  spot,  and.  having  obtained  asHstance,  carried 
her  body  to  Tebessa  in  triumph.  The  man  who 
had  been  in  danger  was  not  much  injured. 

What  will  Euoenik  Sat  ? — Louis  Napoleon  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  Nancy. 

Falsehood. — Never  chase  a  lie.  Let  it  alone  and 
it  will  cha^e  itself  to  death.  I  can  work  out  a  good 
charactar  much  better  than  any  one  can  lie  me  out 
of  it 

Censorious  People. — It  is  observed,  that  the 
most  censorious  are  generally  the  least  judicious ; 
who,  having  nothing  to  recommend  themselves,  will 
be  finding  fault  with  others.  No  man  envies  the 
merit  of  another  that  has  any  of  his  own. 

Eve  plucked  but  one  apple  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. Many  a  daughter  of  hers  flatters  herself  that 
she  has  btripped  the  whole  tree. 

It  is  announced  that  a  French  edition  of  Queen 
Victoria's  work.  Meditations  on  Dtath  and  Etemitff^ 
translated  by  her  Majesty's  permission,  by  M.  Ch. 
Bernard  Derosn^,  will  be  published  at  Dentu's  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  large  bands  of 
Jesuits  have  emigrated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
to  Austria.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  astute  followers  of  Loyola 
and  Ligouri ;  but  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  intrust  their 
children  to  their  care.  The  Archduke  Maximilian, 
of  Este,  who  has  a  spacious  palace  in  Vienna,  now 
gives  board  and  lodging  to  twelve  Jeauita — all,  it  is 
said,  from  Modena. 
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is  proved  by  many  eye-witnesses,  and  ad- 
mitted in  this  narrative.  It  is  merely 
suggested  that  a  conflict  between  the 
soldiery  and  the  people  was  part  of  the 
programme,  though  nobody  had  the  nerve 
to  order  the  attack. 

Wholesale  imprisonment  and  deporta- 
tion followed;  no  less  than  twenty-six 
thousand  persons,  formidable  from  their 
position  or  talents,  being  transported  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Then  came 
the  universal  ballot,  so  contrived  that  only 
one  result  could  follow,  and,  as  a  climax 
of  the  whole,  a  solemn  Te  Deum  at  Notre 
Dame ;  all  which  is  related  with  withering 
scorn.  Indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  caustic 
writing,  this  chapter,  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
Every  care  has  been  lavished  upon  it, 
each  vigorous  and  perfect  sentence  shows 
a  master's  hand.  It  is  a  cold,  keen,  mer- 
ciless dissection — a  flaying  alive,  strip  by 
strip,  and  fiber  by  fiber.  As  soon  as  the 
edge  of  one  knife  is  dulled  ever  so  little  by 
use,  it  is  quickly  exchanged  for  another. 
Every  sentence  is  a  fresh  torture — always 
provided  that  the  victim  has  any  feeling 
left. 

*'irbis  intellect  was  of  a  poorer  quality  than 
men  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  it  was  much  above  the  low 
gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it  in  the 
earlier  period  which  began  in  1836  and  ended 
at  the  close  of  1851.  That  which  had  so  long 
vailed  his  cleverness  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  was  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  science 
at  which  he  labored.  Many  men  before  him 
had  suffered  themselves  to  bring  craft  into 
politics ;  many  more,  toiling  in  humble  grades, 
bad  applied  their  cunning  skill  in  the  conflicts 
which  engage  courts  of  law ;  but  no  living  man, 
perhaps,  except  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  bad 
passed  the  hours  of  a  studious  youth  and  the 
prime  of  a  thoughtful  manhood  in  contriving 
Flow  to  apply  stratagem  to  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence. It  was  not,  perhaps,  from  natural 
baseness  that  his  mind  took  this  bent  The 
inclination  to  sit  and  sit  planning  for  the  at- 
tainment of  some  object  of  desire — thi?,  indeed, 
was  in  bis  nature ;  but  the  inclination  to  labor 
at  the  task  of  making  law  an  engine  of  deceit — 
this  did  not  come  perforce  with  bis  blood.  Yet 
it  came  with  his  parentage.  It  is  true  he  might 
have  determined  to  reject  the  indication  given 
him  by  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  so  remain 
a  private  citizen ;  but  when  once  he  resolved  to 
become  a  pretender  to  the  imperial  throne,  he 
of  course  had  to  try  and  see  how  it  was  possible 
— how  it  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  this  cen- 
tury— that  the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804 
could  be  made  to  sit  kindly  upon  the  neck  of 
France ;  and  France  being  a  European  nation, 


and  the  yoke,  being  in  substance  a  yoke  such 
as  Tartars  make  for  Chinese,  it  followed  that 
the  accommodating  of  the  one  to  the  other  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  guile. 

*'  For  years  the  prince  pursued  his  strange 
calling ;  and  by  the  time  his  studies  were  over, 
he  had  become  highly  skilled.  Long  before  the 
moment  had  come  for  bringing  his  crooked 
science  into  use,  he  had  learnt  how  to  frame  a 
Constitution  which  should  seem  to  enact  one 
thing,  and  should  really  enact  another.  He 
knew  how  to  put  the  word  ^jury^  in  laws  which 
robbed  men  of  their  freedom.  He  could  set  the 
snare  which  he  called  '  universal  suffrage.'  He 
knew  how  to  strangle  a  nation  in  ttie  night 
time  with  a  thing  he  called  a  *  Plebiscite.' '' — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  209-211. 

'*  It  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who 
speak  of  him  as  void  of  all  idea  of  truth.  He 
understood  truth,  and  in  conversation  he  habi- 
tually preferred  it  to  falsehood ;  but  his  truth- 
fulness (though  not  perhaps  contrived  for  such 
an  end)  sometimes  became  a  means  of  decep- 
tion, because  after  generating  confidence  it 
would  suddenly  break  down  under  the  presence 
of  a  strong  motive.  He  could  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  a  man  and  speak  frankly  and 
truthfully  to  him  for  seven  years,  and  then 
suddenly  dtceive  him.  Of  course,  men  finding 
themselves  ensnared  by  what  had  appeared  to 
be  honesty  in  his  character,  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  believe  that  every  semblance  of  a  good 
quality  was  a  mask  ;  but  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  piinciples  of  human  nature  to  believe 
that  a  truthfulness  continuing  for  seven  years 
was  a  genuine  remnant  of  virtue,  than  that  it 
was  a  mere  preparation  for  falsehood.  His 
doubting  and  undecided  nature  was  a  help  to 
concealment ;  for  men  got  so  wearied  by  follow- 
ing the  oscillations  of  his  mind,  that  their  sus- 
picions in  time  went  to  rest;  and  then,  per- 
haps, when  he  saw  that  they  were  quite  tired 
of  predicting  that  he  would  do  a  thing,  he  gen- 
tly stole  out  and  did  it"— Vol.  i.,  pp.  212, 213. 

**  He  was  not  by  nature  bloodthirsty  nor 
cruel,  and  besides  that  in  small  matters  he  had 
kind  and  generous  instinct^i,  he  was  really  so 
willing  to  act  fairly  until  the  motive  for  foul 
play  was  strong,  that  for  months  and  months 
together  he  was  able  to  live  among  Ecglish 
sporting  men  without  disgrace ;  and  if  he  was 
not  so  constituted  nor  so  disciplined  as  to  be 
able  to  refrain  from  any  object  of  eager  desire 
merely  upon  the  theory  that  what  he  sought  to 
do  was  wicked,  there  is  ground  for  inferring 
that  his  perception  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  had  been  dimmed  (as  it  natur- 
ally would  be)  by  the  habit  of  seeking  an  ideal 
of  manly  worth  in  a  personage  like  the  first 
Bonaparte.  It  would  seem  that  (as  a  study,  or 
out  of  curiosity,  if  not  with  a  notion  of  being 
guided  by  it)  be  must  have  accustomed  himself 
to  hear  sometimes  what  conscience  had  to  say; 
for  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  with  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he  could 
imitate  very  neatly  the  scrupulous  language  of 
a  man  of  honor.*^ — ^VoL  L,  pp.  21i,  216. 
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Hero  and  there,  however,  are  a  few 
coarser  thrnsts.  For  in  stance,  at  the 
Strasbourg  attempt  in  1836,  ve  are  told 
that 

"The  Prince,  Burronnded  with  men  personat- 
ing >n  imperial  staff,  was  conducted  to  ths  bar- 
rack of  the  Forty  with  Regiment,  and  the  men, 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  were  told  that  the 
person  now  introduced  to  Ibeui  was  tbeir  Em- 
peror, What  they  saw  was  a  young  man  with 
the  bearing  and  countenance  of  a  weaver ;  a 
wenver  oppressed  by  long  hours  of  monotonous 
in-door  work  which  makes  the  body  sloop  and 
keeps  the  eyes  down-cast ;  but  all  the  while — 
and  yet  it  was  broad  daylight — this  young 
man,  from  hat  to  boot,  was  standing  dressed  up 
in  the  historic  costume  of  the  man  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Marengo."— P.  217. 


first  siglit  appear  to  be  very  close,  except 
as  showing  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  the 
Emperor  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
IVench  people  from  his  antecedents.  As 
a  powerful  alliance  would  be  the  surest 
plan  of  gaining  respectability  and  stains, 
Be  resolved  to  join  himse!^  if  possible, 
with  England,  but  if  not,  with  oue  of  the 
other  great  powers.  Napoleon  III.  is 
thus  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  chief 
actor,  but  one  always  seeking  his  own 
ends,  identifying  himself  with  the  army 
and  not  with  the  people,  and  keeping  the 
interests  of  the  nation  subordinate  to  hia 
own.  This  distinction  the  reader  never 
loses  sight  of.  It  is  not  France  that 
throws  herself  into  the  struggle,  it  is  only 
the  French  Emperor,  and  his  army. 
There  is  hitter  truth  in  all  this,  and  abun- 
dant cause  for  our  indignation.  But  let 
us  be  just,  nevertheless.  There  can  not 
be  one  law  for  the  Emperor,  and  another 
for  the  Czar,  If  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
been  sodden  with  blood,  so  have  the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  and  that  again  and 
again.  All  the  furniture  of  invective  b 
ransacked  and  brought  out,  to  denounce 
the  wholesale  deportation  after  the  fatal 
days  of  December ;  and  they  are  words 
fitly  chosen.  But  is  Cayenne  so  many 
degrees  more  hopeless  and  more  horrible  I 
than  Liberia  ?  Our  sympathies  arc  be- 1 
spoken  for  France  betrayed,  hound,  i 
(though  without  even  a  struggle)  and 
prostrate.  But  is  nothing  due  to  Poland 
betrayed,  trampled  on,  crushed,  and  still  I 
writhing —  a  hving  prey —  in  the  slow 
agonies  of  a  protracted  death  ?  There  is  i 
not  a  word  of  all  this  in  the  portraiture  of] 
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!  Nicholas,  who  did  much  the  same  thioga 
;  aa  his  "good  friend,"  though  he  did  them 
,  more  quietly,  and  spread  them  over  the 
i  period  of  his  whole  life. 

But  here  the  one  is  made  to  serve  aa  a 
foil  to  the  other.  The  Czar  Nicholas  acta 
for  himself,  taking  counsel  of  none ;  but  it 
is  his  lawful  prerogative.  He  is  the  head  of 
his  nation — its  representative  man ;  the 
head  of  his  Church  —  its  supreme  pontiff. 
He  had  destroyed  no  Constitution — the 
Czar  was  the  Constitution.  lie  had  se- 
duced no  troops — his  soldiers  deligiited  to 
call  him  father,  and  themselves  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  seized  upon  no  exchequer 
to  satisfy  his  clamorous  necessities — all 
the  resoiirees  of  the  empire  lay  in  his  own 
hand,  un controlled,  and  unquestioned. 
This  power  he  had  used  so  wisely  that  it 
had  never  been  fully  taxed,  and  therefore 
seemed  unlimited  ;  and  it  had  been  bo 
constantly  successful,  that  it  seemed  ft 
fate.  Its  mere  superabundance  and  over- 
sow toward  a  weaker  neighbor  sufficed  to 
restore  a  kingdom  which  had  passod 
aw.iy.  Certainly  in  his  mode  of  guiding 
the  affairs  of  his  empire  there  were  to  the 
outer  world  signs  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
clear-sightedness,  as  well  as  of  stem  deci- 
sion and  a  proud  will.  But  when  we  look 
into  the  royal  closet,  of  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  the  key,  we  see  at  this  particular 
ticriod  a  weak,  impulsive,  irritable  man, 
ost  to  truth,  driven  half  wild  by  opposi- 
tion, false,  deceitful,  "  not  with  the  pro- 
found deceit  of  statecraft,  hut  rather  with 
the  odd,  purposeless  cunning  of  a  gipsy  or 
a  savage."  He  labors  under  attacks  of 
religious  enthusiasm— a  sort  of  intermit- 
tent fever  of  piety— hot  frenzy  one  day, 
and  inanity  the  next.  He  is  swayed  vio- 
lently by  prejudices  and  iancies,  if  willful, 
wayward,  and  on  certain  points  obstinate 
with  the  fatal  persistence  of  weak  men. 
It  is  suggested  that  years,  and  the  cares  of 
state,  and  over- exertion,  had  latterly 
wrought  much  niiscliief  and  destroyed  the 
perfect  balance  of  his  mind.  It  did  not 
amount  to  actual  insanity,  but  still  to  a 
serious  degree  of  mental  disturbance. 

In  treating  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Einglake  favors  the 
idea  that  the  Czar  only  expounded 
the  will  of  his  people  in  the  course 
he  took  —  that  it  was  the  people's 
war,  and  not  his  own  willful  act.  >Ve 
have  an  elaborate  picture  of  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  Russia,  according  to 
which  the  whole  nation  had  through  sao- 
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cessive  reigng  been  filled  with  the  one 
idea  of  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Turk  the  millions  of  Christians  of  their 
own  faith,  and  triumphantly  placing  the 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  This 
universal  enthusiasm  strongly  impelled 
the  Czars  forward ;  but  the  unfriendly  at- 
titude of  Europe,  the  proverbial  courage 
of  the  Turks,  and,  in  case  of  success,  the 
difficulty  of  governing  from  one  center 
such  an  unwieldy  empire  as  that  stretch- 
ing from  Archangel  to  the  Dardanelles, 
combined  to  form  a  counteracting  power ; 
and  between  the  two,  the  councils  of  the 
empire  had  oscillated  continually.  To 
the  Russian  people  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  show  of  progress  toward  the  great 
object  of  their  desire,  while  to  Europe  it 
was  necessary  to  appear  quiescent.  But 
this  is  not  quite  a  fair  view  to  give.  The 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  were  too  ig- 
norant to  understand,  or  to  care  very 
much  about  the  question.  The  active 
middle  class  of  other  European  nations  is 
not  yet  developed,  and  the  nobles  and 
landed  proprietors  as  a  body  were  too  de- 
void of  political  ambition,  and  too  fond  of 
ease  and  luxury,  to  enter  with  all  their 
heart  into  any  scheme  of  conquest.  The 
result  proved  this.  For  even  during  the 
war  which  followed,  when  the  clash  of 
actual  conflict  ought  to  have  stirred  the 
nation  to  its  depths,  no  enthusiasm  could 
be  roused.  The  people  were  loyal  and 
obedient,  they  bore  heavy  burdens,  and 
made  many  sacrifices ;  but  they  showed 
docility  only,  and  not  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  the  sterling,  lofty,  invincible  purpose 
of  a  whole  nation  that  Ave  saw,  but  an  im- 
perial scheme  backed  by  the  mechanical  and 
soulless  force  of  the  state.  The  plea  of 
popular  pressure  can  not  be  allowed. 
Whether  it  was  ambition,  or  fanaticism, 
or  whatever  was  the  motive  that  prompt- 
ed the  interference  in  the  East,  it  must  be 
charged  to  the  Czar,  and  not  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kinglake  asserts  that  when  the 
English  government  refused  to  listen  to 
those  famous  proposals  for  the  spoliation 
of  Turkey,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  aban- 
doned his  design.  The  quarrel  for  the 
custody  of  the  Holy  Places  being  too 
trivial  to  put  before  the  world  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  war,  and  the  Montenegrin  ques- 
tion, which  was  to  have  furnished  the  os- 
tensible motive,  being  settled,  there  re- 
mained no  sufficient  ground  for  interfer- 
ence*   He,    therefore,    ^'abandoned    the 


intention  of  going  to  war,  and  even  de- 
prived himself  of  the  means  of  taking  such 
a  step  with  effect;  for  he  stopped  the 
purchase  of  horses  required  for  enabling 
him  to  take  the  field."  Had  he  dispersed 
his  troops,  dismantled  his  fleet,  and  coun- 
termanded the  draughts  of  seamen  assem- 
bling at  Sebastopol,  or  had  he  done  any 
one  of  these  things,  the  evidence  would 
surely  have  been  more  conclusive.  This 
pacific  mood  did  not  last  long,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  Czar's  apologist ;  for  the 
refrainmg  from  buying  artillery  horses  be- 
came a  restraint  so  painful,  that  all  the 
warlike  preparations  were  resumed.  The 
troops  marched  to  the  borders  of  the 
Principalities,  the  fleet,  which  had  long 
been  preparing  at  Sebastopol,  was  made 
ready  for  sea,  and  then  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  was  sent  to  Constantinople— still,  so 
far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  a 
pacific  sense,  and  without  the  intention  of 
going  to  war.  These  menaces  were  only 
intended  to  give  weight  to  a  demand  for 
the  key  of  a  church,  and  another  little  de- 
mand, made  secretly,  for  the  transferring 
the  protectorate  of  twelve  millions  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  to  the  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias.  This  latter  point  was  being 
denied  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  it  was  being  enforced  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

We  must  here  glance  at  another  of  the 
dramatis  peraonoe^  who  was  destined  to 
render  Prince  Mentschikoff  and  his  arro- 
gant mission  powerless,  and  even  con- 
temptible, in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  always  been  dis- 
liked by  the  Russian  Emperor;  but  the 
feeling  had  deepened  into  hatred  by  rea- 
son of  Sir  Stratford's  complete  ascenden- 
cy over  the  Porte,  and  the  failure  in  un- 
broken succession  of  every  Russian  scheme 
that  ran  counter  to  his  will.  One  descrip- 
tion that  is  given  of  him  is  so  choice  a 
piece  of  writing,  that,  although  it  may  be 
familiar  to  many  readers,  it  is  worth  ex- 
tracting again. 

'*  This  kinsman  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  minister, 
had  been  bred  from  early  life  to  the  career  of 
diplomacy,  and  whilst  he  was  so  young  that  be 
could  still,  perhaps,  think  in  smooth  Eton  Al- 
caics more  easily  than  in  the  diction  of  *■  High 
Contracting  Parties,'  it  was  given  him  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  which  helped  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  enemy  of  bis  country.  How  to  negotiate 
with  a  perfect  skill  never  degenerating  into 
craft,  how  to  form  such  a  scheme  of  policy  that 
bis  country  might  be  brought  to  adopt  it  with- 
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oat  swerving,  and  how  to  pursue  this  a1wa3's,  But  there  runs  through  all  a  current  of 

promoting  it  steadily  abroad,   and  gradually  speoial  pleading  on  behalf  the  Czar,  that 

forcing  the  home  Government  to  eo  all  lengths  jg  i^^^dl y  satisfactory  to  the  English  reader, 

in  Its  support^  this  he  knew ;  and  Tie  was  more-  g^^^^  broadly,  it  is  an  effort  to  show  that 

over  so  gifted  by  nature   that,  whether  men    .,       ^^  xt*  i    i  i,*    ^^^u: 

studied  his  dispatches,  or  whether  they  listen-  ^^^   ll-mperor    Nicholas  sought    noth  ng 

ed    to   his  spoken   words,  or  whether    they  ^ove  than  a  moral  ascendency  over  the 

were  only  by-standers  caught  and  fascinated  Turks— precisely  the  influence  wielded  by 

by  the    grace   of  his   presence,   they   could  his  skillful  opponent,  the  English  minister 

scarcely  help  thinking  that  if  the  English  na-  at  the  Porte — and  that  he  was  driven  into 

tion  was  to  be  maintained  in  peace  or  drawn  ^^e  war  by  the  conduct  of  the  allies  them- 

into  war  by  the  will  of  a  single  mortal,  there  gg^y.^g 

was  no  man  who  looked  so  worthy  to  fix  its  m,  *  ^i,^i^  ^„„„  ^r  i^^»^:.«^  «ix^,^4-  ♦!,«. 

destiny  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning:     He  had  ^he  whole  onus  of  bnngmg  about  the 

faults  which  made  him  an  imperfect  Christian ;  ^^^  is  thrown  upon  Napoleon  III.,  who, 
for  his  temper  was  fierce,  and  his  assertion  of   "  when  Europe  was  quiet,  was  obliged,  for 

self  was  so  closely  involved  in  his  conflicts,  his   very  life's   sake,  to   become  its  dis- 

that  he  followed  up  his  opinions  with  his  feel-  tnrber."     The  charges  against  him   are, 

ings  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  imperi-  that,   seeing  the   value   of   the    Eastern 

ous  nature.    But  his  fierce  temper,  being  al-  quarrel  for  his  purpose,  he  first  sided  with 

ways  under  control  when  purposes  of  Slate  so  ^j^     other  powers  against   Russia;  then 

required,  was  far  from  bemg  an  infirmity,  and  .        ^i.  ^^^t            5       i       ir                 u 

WM  rather  a  weapon  of  exceeding  sharpness;  f  ^ing  that  the  quadruple  alliance  would 

for  it  was  so  wielded  by  him  as  to  have  more  ^  irresistible,  and  therefore  pacilic,  and 

tendency  to  cfiuse  dread  and  surrender  than  to  unsuitable  for  any  prominent  action,  he 

generate  resistance.    Then,   too,  every  judj]:-  broke   it   up  by  offering   to  England  to 

ment  which  he  pronounced  was  enfolded  in  adopt  her  policy  in  the  East  in  all  its  com- 

words  so  complete  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  it  pleteness,    on    the   condition   of   a    close 

couW  eveji^  be  varied,  and  to^^^^ey,  .th^f^^ore,  ^^y^^^^^  ^-^^^  j^^^  Goverament,  and,  finally, 

fate'it^lf,  the^TurWsh  mind  usfd  ^'bend^and  ^^«^'  ^^^'^"g  detached  England  from  the 

faU  down  before  him."— Vol  i.,  pp.  Ill,  112.  German  powers,  and  gained  the  alliance 

which  he  sought,  he  assumed  the  direction 
If  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  considered  of  it,  sometimes  hastening  and  sometimes 
the  evil  genius  of  the  piece.  Lord  Strat-  retarding  events,  and  so  fanning  the  quar- 
ford  is  no  less  its  good  genius.  He  always  rel,  both  secretly  and  openly,  that  was  be- 
appears  at  the  right  time,  he  always  says  came  unavoidable.  But,  although  the 
the  right  thing,  he  always  does  the  right  French  Emperor  is  an  astute  man,  and 
action.  However  startling  may  be  the  one  who  Avields  a  marvelous  power  over 
Russian  plot,  he  is  always  ready  with  a  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact^  it 
counter-plot.  Nothing  fails  with  him.  is  too  much  for  us  to  believe  that  from  the 
Nothing  prospers  against  him.  He  is  very  first  he  gained  such  an  ascendency 
one  of  Homer's  heroes  on  Homer's  own  over  the  English  cabinet  as  to  sway  it 
ground.  He  sees  through  all  disguises,  this  way  or  that,  at  his  mere  will 
aetects  all  errors,  reads  men's  hearts,  and  pleasure.  The  alliance  brought  witli 
divines  the  future,  and  commands  success,  it  no  advantage  to  England,  at  all  corn- 
It  is  he  who  instills  something  of  his  own  parable  with  that  which  at  such  a  crisis  it 
high  courage  into  the  frightened  pashas,  brought  to  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  not  to 
and  sends  them  back  to  their  posts,  men  be  supposed  that  this  could  be  forgotten 
once  more.  He  is  the  mentor  who  guides  on  either  side.  Indeed,  both  the  course 
them  through  all  the  sudden  twists  and  of  events  at  home,  and  the  instructions 
mazes  of  the  quarrel.  And  it  is  owing  to  given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  afterward 
his  wise  counsels,  and  to  the  power  of  his  to  the  commanders,  tend  to  show  that  it. 
example,  that  the  Turkish  nation  com-  was  the  English  and  not  the  French  Gov- 
ports  itself  with  a  calmness,  a  moderation,  emment  which  took  the  lead.  Even 
a  quiet  dignity,  contrasting  all  the  more  granting  the  truth  of  the  charges  to  their 
strongly  with  the  attitude  of  its  enemy,  fullest  extent,  yet  as  infiuencing  the  vital 
and  winning  for  it  the  sympathies  of  question  of  peace  or  war,  there  is  nothing 
Europe.  \Ve  can  not  enter  into  this  diplo-  that  can  seriously  be  compared  with  the 
matic  strife,  the  details  of  which  are  given  Mentschikoff  embassy,  the  invasion  of  the 
with  such  marvelous  clearness  and  skill,  Principalities,  or  the  slaughter  at  Sinope. 
that  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary  re-  The  Czar  had  in  the  outset  resolved  on 
cords  appear  quite  a  fascinating  study,  the  partition  of  Turkey,  wiUiout  a  war  if 
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possible,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  war  if  neces- 
sary, though  he  never  dreamed  of  such  an 
opposition  as  he  actually  encountered — 
opposition  from  every  quarter,  rigid  and 
implacable.  But  his  was  one  of  those 
stubborn  natures  that  are  only  hardened 
by  opposition,  and  so,  having  once  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  evil  course,  he 
resolved  to  press  on  at  all  hazards.  We 
are,  indeed,  assured  again  and  again  that 
he  sought  an  opportunity  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  quarrel,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  for  a 
strong  effort  made  by  the  French  Emperor 
to  save  him  was  repulsed  with  words  of 
bitter  insult.  In  fact,  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  there 
was  in  his  eyes  no  honorable  retreat. 
The  Mentschikoff  embassy  was  altogetVier 
so  extraordinary,  and  was  attended  with 
so  much  pomp,  and  display,  and  over- 
whelming menace,  as  evidently  to  court 
attention.  Could  the  first  refusal  of  the 
demand  be  considered  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  ?  Or  the  second  ? 
Or  the  rebuff  administered  by  the  Sultan  ? 
Or  when,  at  one  point  of  the  negotiations, 
the  shadow  of  success  did  attend  him, 
was  lie,  with  a  vast  army  waiting  on  the 
Pruth,  to  retire  with  the  key  of  a  church- 
door  in  Jerusalem,  in  lieu  of  the  coveted 
protectorate — the  very  key  of  the  Sultan's 
empire  ?  And  even  if  he  had  withdrawn, 
what  was  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
strife  on  some  fresh  pretext  ?  If  the  in- 
activity of  the  previous  spring  was  intol- 
erable, when  his  demands  in  behalf  of 
Montenegro  had  been  complied  with, 
surely  the  reaction  would  be  a  thousand- 
fold more  intolerable  after  being  foiled, 
with  all  Europe  looking  on,  and  that  too 
by  the  Turks,  whom  he  despised,  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  whom  he  cordially 
hated  !  Another  false  step,  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities,  followed  by  a  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  Porte,  closed  the 
door  on  the  last  hope  of  retreat  for  him- 
self; while  the  massacre  of  Sinope  drove 
the  Allies  from  their  position  of^  passive 
spectators,  and  made  them  at  once  princi- 
pals in  the  war. 

Halting  for  a  moment  on  the  broad 
margin  which  here  divides  his  subject,  the 
author  recapitulates  the  political  and  dip- 
lomatic history  of  the  struggle ;  and  with 
judicial  care  apportions  to  each  of  the 
European  powers  its  share  in  bringing 
about  what  he  evidently  considers  an  un- 
necessary wan    Russia,  France,  England, 


Austria,  Prussia,  the  other  German  States, 
(mercy  on  us,  and  on  all  the  little  dukes 
and  princes !)  each  has  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility reckoned  up  and  charged  against 
it,  with  aggravations  or  palliations,  as  the 
case  may  be.  As  to  England,  her  share 
is  set  down  as  considerable.  Her  con- 
sciousness of  strength,  the  restless  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  stirs  within  her,  the 
sounds  of  actual  conflict  which  always 
quicken  the  Northern  blood,  the  bravery- 
shown  by  the  Turks,  who  were  so  much 
the  wronged  and  weaker  side,  and  the  re- 
action which  had  set  in  against  the  craven 
spirit  of  the  peace  party — these  things 
brought  about  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people  such  an  inclination  toward  war, 
that  it  only  needed  some  "  untoward 
event,"  which  the  attack  on  Sinope  fur- 
nished, to  make  the  old  fierce  spirit  flame 
out  over  the  whole  land.  There  is  much 
keen  perception  of  the  influences  at  this 
time  working  beneath  the  calm  surface  of 
society. 

"All  England  had  been  brought  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  wickedness  to  incur  war 
without  necessity  or  justice  ;  but  when  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  peace  party  had  the  hap- 
piness of  beholding  this  wholesome  result,  they 
were  far  from  stopping  short  They  went  on 
to  make  light  of  the  very  principles  by  which 
peace  is  best  maintained ;  and  although  they 
were  conscientious  men,  meaning  to  say  and  do 
what  was  right,  yet,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  causes  which  bring  about  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, they  deliberately  inculcated  that  habit  of 
setting  comfort  against  honor  which  historians 
call  *  corruption/  They  made  it  plain,  as 
they  imagined,  that  no  war  which  was  not  en- 
gaged in  for  the  actual  defence  of  the  country 
could  ever  be  right ;  but  even  there  they  took 
no  rest,  for  they  went  on  and  on,  and  still  on, 
until  their  foremost  thinker  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  our 
shores,  the  invaders  ought  to  be  received  with 
such  an  effusion  of  hospitality  and  brotherly 
love,  as  could  not  fail  to  disarm  them  of  their 
enmity,  and  convert  the  once  dangerous  Zouave 
into  the  valued  friend  of  the  family.  Then, 
with  great  merriment,  the  whole  English  peo- 
ple turned  round,  and,  although  they  might 
still  be  willing  to  go  to  the  brink  of  other  pre- 
cipices, they  refused  to  go  further  toward  that 
ooe.  The  doctrine  had  struck  no  root  It  was 
ill-suited  to  the  race  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  man  cheered  it,  and  forgot  it  until  there 
came  a  time  for  testing  it,  and  then  discarded 
it ;  and  the  woman  from  the  very  first,  with  her 
true  and  simple  instinct,  was  quick  to  under- 
stand its  value.  She  would  subscribe,  if  her 
husband  required  it,  to  have  the  doctrine  taught 
to  charity  children :  but  she  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  taught  to  ner  own  boy.    So  it  proved 
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barren.  In  truth,  the  English  knew  that  they 
were  a  great  and  free  people,  because  their 
fathers,  and  their  fathers*  fathers,  and  all  the 
great  ancestry  of  whom  they  come,  had  been 
men  of  warlike  quality ;  and,  deeming  it  time  to 
gainsay  the  teaching  of  the  peace  party,  but 
not  being  skilled  in  dialectics  and  the  use  of 
words,  they  unconsciously  came  to  think  that 
it  would  be  well  to  express  a  practical  opinion 
of  the  doctrine  by  taking  the  first  honest  and 
fair  opportunity  of  engaging  in  war.  Still,  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  was  sound,  and  men 
were  as  well  convinced  as  ever  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  war  wrongly  or  wantonly  incurred. 
They  were  in  this  mind ;  they  would  not  go  to  | 
war  without  believing  that  they  had  a  good 
and  a  just  cause ;  but  it  was  certain  that  tidings 
importing  the  necessity  of  going  to  war  for 
duty's  sake  would  be  received  with  a  welcome 
in  England."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  407-409. 

The  first  volume  having  disposed  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  the  second  volume 
proceeds  with  the  military  operations 
down  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  general  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  avow  a  preference  for 
the  second  volume  over  the  first.  It  may 
be  less  dramatic ;  but  it  is  more  natural. 
We  do  not  look  down  upon  the  scenes,  we 
mingle  with  them.  And  the  rapid  action 
of  the  story  leaves  less  room  for  that  intol- 
erably bitter  sarcasm  which  seems  to  cor- 
rode its  way  through  every  page  of  the 
first  volume.  Passing  hastily  by  the  dis- 
comforts of  Gallipoli,  the  long  inaction 
at  Varna,  and  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dobrudscha,  which  have 
small  attractions  for  our  author's  pen,  we 
are  brought  to  the  final  decision  ta- 
ken by  the  two  Governments  at  home 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  in- 
structions reached  the  commanders  at 
Varna  toward  the  end  of  July.  They 
were  very  definite,  leaving  little  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  generals.  The  French 
marshal  was  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  so 
in  truth  was  Lord  Raglan ;  but  having  no 
option  in  the  matter,  he  overcame  the 
objections  of  his  colleague,  as  the  stronger 
mind  always  will  overcome  the  weaker. 
St.  Arnaud  had  passed  a  wild  youth,  had 
thrice  been  compelled  to  begin  life  anew ; 
and  was  now  Marshal  of  France  by  com- 
plicity with  the  events  of  the  coup  cTetaL 
His  official  rank  did  not  bring  with  it  any 
great  accession  of  moral  influence.  His 
army  held  him  in  no  doubtful  esteem. 
^^  He  had  an  ill  name." 

"He  impersonated  with  lingular  exactness 
the  idea  which  our  forefathers  had  in  their 
minds  when  they  spoke  of  what  they  called  a 


Frenchman.  He  was  bold,  gay,  reckless,  and 
vain  ;  but  beneath  the  mere  glitter  of  the  sur- 
face there  was  a  great  capacity  for  admistrativo 
business,  and  a  more  than  common  wDlingness 
to  take  away  human  life.  ...  He  chose  to 
subordinate  the  lives  and  the  rights  of  other 
men  to  his  own  advancement.  Therefore  he 
was  ruthless ;  but  not  in  any  other  sense  cruel. 
No  one,  as  he  himself  said,  could  be  more  good- 
natured.  In  the  intervals  between  the  grave 
deeds  that  he  did,  he  danced  and  sang.  To 
men  in  authority,  no  less  than  to  women,  he 
paid  court  with  flattering  stanzas  and  songs. 
He  had  extraordinary  activity  of  body,  and  was 
highly  skilled  in  the  performance  of  gymnastic 
feats ;  he  played  the  violin ;  and,  as  though  ho 
were  resolved  in  all  things  to  be  the  French- 
man of  the  old  times,  there  was  once  at  least  in 
his  life  a  time  of  depression,  when  (to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  g<x>d  priest,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  thanked  God,  as  for  a  miracle  wrought) 
he  knelt  down  and  confessed  himself^  seeking 
comfort  and  absolution  from  his  Church." — 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  2,  8. 

This  was  the  colleague  destined  for 
Lord  Raglan,  the  true  English  soldier — 
calm,  self-contained,  noble-minded,  clear  of 
view,  and  firm  of  purpose,  on  whose  sim- 
ple greatness  the  historian  may  well 
choose  to  linger,  and  to  whose  unselfish- 
ness of  character  was  due  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore 
of  the  Alliance.  He  endured  a  long  series 
of  annoyances,  which  would  have  broken 
the  patience  of  any  other  man.  First  of 
all  St.  Arnaud,  while  at  Gallipoli,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  the  Turkish 
forces  with  his  own,  and  mtrigued  with 
the  Divan  for  the  appointment  of  general- 
issimo, with  Omar  JPasha  as  his  subordin- 
ate. This  would  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  thousand 
of  his  own  army,  thus  overwhelming  the 
modest  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Eng- 
lish contingent.  This  proposal  was  hardly 
disposed  of,  when  anotner,  e<jually  daring, 
took  its  place.  He  had  contnved  a  scheme 
which  would  have  given  him  virtually  the 
command  of  the  English  army  as  well  as 
his  own  ;  but  upon  this  he  was  not  so  ob- 
stinately bent  as  before,  and  the  difficulty 
soon  gave  way.  Then  he  declined  to 
move  up  his  troops  to  Varna.  Ttien,  if 
he  moved  at  all,  ho  resolved  to  tate  up  a 
position  south  of  the  Balkan  range,  several 
mmdred  miles  from  the  seat  of  war,  though 
the  critical  position  of  Silistria  rendered  3 
closer  advance  imperative.  Then  he  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  m  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  And  when  at  length  the  two 
fleets,  with  their  innamerabTe  convoy  of 
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transports,  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  I 
Black  Sea,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  ' 
the  expedition  and  retuni  to  Varna.  That 
these  things  never  reached  the  public  ear, 
is  due  altogether  to  Lord  Raglan's  self- 
control.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  or 
only  repoited  his  difficulties  after  they 
were  overcome,  and  were  no  longer  of 
value  even  as  news,  (that  is,  for  Printing- 
house  square ;)  "  for  in  proportion  as  peo- 
ple were  greedy  for  fresh  tidings,  they 
were  careless  of  things  which  ranged  with 
the  past,  and  the  time  was  so  stirring  that 
the  tale  of  an  abandoned  plan  of  campaign, 
or  an  intrigue  already  baffled  and  extinct, 
was  hardly  a  rich  enough  gift  for  a  minis- 
ter to  carry  to  a  newsman." 

However,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Au- 
gust the  embarkation  of  the  troops  began. 
The  French  losses  by  cholera  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Dobrudscha  had  amounted 
to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men.  Their 
subsequent  losses,  and  the  troops  left  in 
camp  at  Varna,  reduced  the  number  avail- 
able for  the  undertaking  to  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  seventy  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery. The  Turks  numbered  between  five 
thousand  and  six  thousand  infantry,  and 
were  placed  under  French  command. 
The  English  force  consisted  of  twenty-two 
thousand  infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry, 
and  sixtv  pieces  of  field  artillery ;  besides 
which  there  were  left  at  Varna,  ready  for 
transport,  a  division  of  infantry,  the  bri- 

fade  of  heavy  cavalry,  a  siege  train,  and 
ve  thousand  or  six  thousand  pack-horses. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Septem- 
ber the  armada  sailed,  comprising  sixty- 
three  ships  of  war,  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred transports ;  on  the  tenth  the  English 
commander  carefully  reconnoitered  the 
coast  for  a  convenient  landing  place,  St 
Amaud  being  ill;  and  daring  the  thir- 
teenth the  ships  were  gradually  taking  up 
the  positions  assigned  to  them  opposite 
to  Old  Fort.  It  was  arranged  that  during 
the  night  of  the  thirteenth  a  buoy  should 
be  placed  opposite  the  center  of  the  land- 
ing-place, in  order  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  two  fleets,  the  French  and 
Turkish  ships  taking  the  south  of  the 
buoy,  and  the  British  the  north.  But 
the  French  placed  the  buoy  opposite 
— not  to  the  center,  but — the  extreme 
north  of  the  chosen  landing-ground ;  and 
when  morning  dawned,  it  appeared  that 
the  English  ships  and  transports,  though 
really  in  their  proper  places,  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  boundary."    To  remain 


where  he  was,  would  be  to  involve  his 
troops  in  hopeless  confusion  with  the 
French,  and  so  raise  ill  blood,  while  to 
seek  the  removal  of  the  buoy  would 
equally  tend  to  a  quarrel,  and  would  cer- 
tainly cause  delay.  So  leaving  the  ill-na- 
tured Frenchman  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire landing-place.  Lord  Raglan,  without 
a  word  of  complaint,  moved  his  trans- 
ports to  a  strip  of  beach  lying  about  a 
mile  farther  north,  and  in  lave  days  the 
whole  force,  men,  horses,  and  guns,  with 
three  days'  ammunition  and  stores,  was 
landed  without  accident  or  loss. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  advance  began. 
The  French  took  what  was  in  this  case 
not  only  the  post  of  honor  but  of  safety, 
and  formed  the  right  of  the  line,  so  that 
their  right  flank  was  protected  by  the 
fleets,  which  accompanied  the  advance, 
and  their  left  by  the  English  army.  The 
latter  had  the  post  of  danger,  and  formed 
the  left  of  the  advancing  line,  protected 
on  their  right  by  the  French,  but  terribly 
exposed  on  their  left  flank.  The  order  in 
which  the  two  armies  marched  was  charac- 
teristic. The  French  fight  in  column  like 
all  other  continental  troops,  and  their  for- 
mation was  therefore  solid ;  the  English 
fight  in  line,  which  no  other  troops  can 
do ;  and  as  there  was  every  probability  of 
an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the 
columns  were  disposed  at  such  distances, 
that  at  a  few  minutes'  notice  the  troops 
could  deploy,  and  show  a  continuous 
front,  either  toward  the  south,  or  the 
east,  or  the  north,  as  need  might  be,  of 
nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

'*  Thus  marched  the  strength  of  the  Western 
Powers.  The  sun  shone  hotly  as  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  in  England,  but  breezes  springing 
fresh  from  the  sea  floated  briskly  among  the 
hills.  The  ground  was  an  undulating  steppe 
alluring  to  cavalry.  It  was  rankly  covered 
with  a  herb  like  southernwood ;  and  when  the 
stems  were  crushed  under  foot  by  the  advanc- 
ing columns,  the  whole  air  becomes  laden  with 
bitter  fragrance.  The  aroma  was  new  to  some. 
To  men  of  the  western  counties  of  England  it 
was  so  familiar,  that  it  carried  them  back  to 
childhood  and  the  village  church  ;  they  remem- 
bered the  nosegay  of  '  boy's  love'  that  used  to 
be  set  by  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Sunday 
maiden  too  demure  for  the  vanity  of  flowers. 

"  In  each  of  the  close-massed  columns  which 
were  formed  by  our  four  complete  divisions 
there  were  more  than  five  thousand  foot  sol- 
diers. The  colors  were  flying;  the  bands  at 
first  were  playing  -^  and  once  more  the  time  had 
come  round  when  m  all  this  armed  pride  there 
was  nothing  of  false  majesty;  for  already  vi 
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dettes  could  be  seen  on  the  hillocks,  and  (except 
at  the  spots  where  our  horsemen  were  march- 
ing) there  was  nothing  but  air  and  sunshine, 
and,  at  intervals,  the  dark  form  of  a  single  rifle- 
man, to  divide  our  columns  from  the  enemy. 
But  more  warlike  than  trumpet  and  drum  was 
the  grave  quiet  which  followed  the  ceasing  of 
the  bands.  The  pain  of  weariness  had  begun. 
Few  spoke.  All  toiled.  Waves  break  upon 
the  shore ;  and  though  they  are  many,  still  dis- 
tance will  gather  their  numberless  cadences 
into  one.  So  also  it  was  with  one  ceaseless 
hissing  sound  that  a  wilderness  of  tall  crisping 
herbage  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the  coming 
thousands.  As  each  mighty  column  marched 
on,  one  hardly  remembered  at  first  the  weary 
frames,  the  aching  limbs,  which  composed  it ; 
for — instinct  with  its  own  proper  soul  and  pur- 
pose, absorbing  the  volitions  of  thousands  of 


men,  and  bearing  do  likeness  to  the  mere  sam 
of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it  was  made 
— the  column  itself  was  the  living  thing,  the 
slow,  monstrous  unit  of  strength  which  walks 
the  modern  earth  where  empire  is  brought  into 
question.  But  a  little  while,  and  then  the 
sickness  which  had  clung  to  the  army  began  to 
make  it  seen  that  the  columns  in  all  their  pride 
were  things  built  with  the  bodies  of  sufiferiog 
mortals. "—Vol.  ii.,  pp.  207,  208. 

There  is  the  description  of  a  slight  cav- 
alry skirmish,  very  brilliant  as  a  specta- 
cle, but  leading  to  no  result ;  a  night  bi- 
vouac; and  then  the  day  of  the  Alraa 
dawned — a  notable  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  British  army.  ^ 


from    the    Dublin    UnlTersIty    Magaslne. 


WILLIAM   TELL,    THE    HERO    OF    SWITZERLAND.    1 


BY  PROFESSOR  DE  VERICOUR. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history 
an  episode  more  popular  than  that  relat- 
ing to  William  Tell.  The  myriads  of 
tourists,  who  now  more  than  ever,  since 
steam-power  brings  them  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Swiss  mountains,  annually  flock  to 
give  a  hasty  glance  on  the  same  passes 
and  valleys,  return,  elated  with  their  rap- 
id traveling,  before  all  the  chapels  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Tell.  With  the  great 
majority  of  them,  Tell  is  the  deliverer  of 
his  country — a  Swiss  hero,  who  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  successful  insurrec- 
tion, because  he  had  been  ordered  by  a 
brutal  governor  to  bow  before  a  hat ;  and 
on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  to  shoot  an  apple 
on  the  head  of  his  son,  in  consequence  of 
being  celebrated-- for  his  skill  with  the 
cross-bow.  Yet,  there  are  few  events  in 
history  more  clouded  over  by  legendary 
exaggerations  than  those  connected  with 
the  deeds  of  William  Tell.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tradition,  such  as  it  is  accepted 
by  the  generality  of  tourists  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Swiss  people,  harmon- 
izes with  characteristics  or  Alpine  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  rude  chivalric  spirit  of  its 
people;  and  tho  restoration  of  the  real 


facts  on  the  subject,  through  historical 
researches,  if  it  strips  Tell  of  his  historical 
importance,  leaves  untouched  the  pure 
heroism  of  the  men  who  effected  the  revo- 
lution of  1308.  History  shows  the  Swiss 
people  of  that  age — at  the  cradle  of  their 
liberty — such  as  they  have  proved  them- 
selves through  the  course  of  times, 
through  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  and  ag- 
gressions, to  this  very  day.  Their  char- 
acteristics have  never  changed  ;  their  love 
of  liberty,  their  attachment  to  the  father- 
land, their  pride  of  their  Alps,  are  unal- 
terable. 

And,  is  there  any  thing  more  majestic 
than  the  chain  of  central  Alps,  rising  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  like  a  barrier  des- 
tined to  separate  the  vast  regions  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  races  ? 
There,  the  Swiss  people  have* established 
their  homes.  In  the  thousand  ramifica- 
tions of  the  chain,  on  its  slopings  and  val- 
leys, has  grown  and  flourished  a  civiliza- 
tion which  has  covered  with  rich  harvests 
the  soil  conauered.  Thriving  cities  have 
arisen,  and  mnumerable  villages,  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  round  which  industry 
and  commerce  prosper,  sheltered  by  the 
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noblest  political  liberties.  The  Alps  are 
to  a  great  degree  the  influencing  source  of 
the  condition  of  the  historical  and  politi- 
cal life,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  and 
mo"al  character,  of  the  Swiss  people. 
Their  love  for  their  lakes  and  mountains 
is  an  instinctive  sentiment.  The  purest 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  love  of 
nature  and  of  liberty,  in  their  full  develop- 
ment, are  the  links  which  attach  the 
Swiss  so  deeply  to  his  country ;  when  he 
is  far  away  from  it,  his  hopes,  his  remem- 
brance, transfer  him  to  the  foot  of  his 
dear  mountains ;  he  yearns  for  them — he 
languishes  in  gloom — he  is  a  prey  to  the 
heirnweh^  when  he  is  absent  from  them. 

Pastoral  life — the  contemplation  of  a 
subhme  nature — the  struggles  with  its 
awful  grandeur — have  renovated  among 
the  democratical  populations  of  Switzer- 
land the  two  sentiments  which  more  es- 
pecially characterize  them,  love  of  liberty 
and  love  of  religion.  When  the  Swiss  in 
the  higher  Alps,  king  of  the  land,  utters 
his  guttural  song,  in  watching  over  his 
flock,  or,  when  his  audacity  rivals  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  and  the  agility  of  the 
chamois,  the  expression,  as  free  as  air^ 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  him.  His 
soul  expanding  in  freedom,  impressed  dai- 
ly with  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  is  moved  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  all.  Liberty  de- 
scended from  heaven  on  those  mountains 
in  the  days  of  Tell ;  and  the  Alpine  chain 
has  ever  since  been,  as  it  were,  an  altar, 
on  which  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man 
have  been  worshiped.  The  religion  of 
faith,  of  hope,  and  charity  has  ever  min- 
gled with  all  the  aflections  of  the  Alpine 
democracy.  They  have  ever  rcmamed 
faithful  to  the  ancestral  custom  of  invok- 
ing God  before  the  dangers  of  a  battle, 
and  at  the  opening  of  their  popular  as- 
semblies. Their  manners  and  habits  have 
remained  purer  than  those  of  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  The  most  unfrequent- 
ed and  unvisited  cantons  have  preserved 
the  ancestral  honesty  and  purity  of  man- 
mers.j 

Although  the  climate  and  nature  of  the 
country  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  democratical  tendencies,  we  do  not 
imply  that  the  Swiss  owe  their  liberty  to 
their  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
however,  obliged  them  to  be  industrious. 
A  laborious  existence,  a  general  poverty, 
engendered  a  natural  equality.    Such  a 


state  was  highly  favorable  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  One  must  have 
dwelt  in  Switzerland  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  tragic  events  that  take  place  round 
the  throne  of  the  Alps,  and  which  have 
contributed  to  invest  its  children  with 
that  indomitable  nature  so  celebrated  in 
history.  The  mountaineer  beholds  the 
sudden  crash  of  the  cloud-capped  hights, 
and  a  fertile  soil  is  rapidly  covered  with 
ruin.  What  labors  must  be  lavished  for 
the  recovery  of  the  field  I  It  is  but  too 
often  lost  for  ever.  In  the  crevasses — on 
the  snowy  heaps — roaring  thunders  are 
heard,  and  announce  the  awful,  destruc- 
tive avalanche.  What  terror  awaits  the 
shepherd,  when,  on  those  innumerable 
meadows,  bordered  by  dark  unfathom- 
able precipices,  he  is  surprised  by  one  of 
those  terrific  sudden  Alpine  storms ;  his 
cattle  maddened  with  terror  by  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  elements,  blinded  by  the 
lightning,  rush  i-eckless  toward  the  abyss, 
the  man  follows  to  save  them ;  but  too 
often  his  efforts  are  of  no  avail — ihey  all 
roll  down,  shattered  to  pieces.  Such  an 
existence  of  perpetual  struggle  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  Swiss.  The  Alpine  repub- 
lics have  never  exhibited  any  thing  like 
the  splendors  and  general  eclat  of  the  re- 
publics of  Southern  Europe ;  but  they 
have  never  ceased  to  prove  themselves 
grave  and  majestic,  like  their  fatherland. 
They  undoubtedly  have  had  also  their  po- 
litical stoims  and  civil  dissensions ;  but 
the  principles  of  union  and  liberty  have 
emerged  from  them  untouched,  unalloyed, 
pure,  like  their  Alpine  summits  that  re- 
main unmovable  in  their  majesty  whilst 
the  clouds  that  surround  them  are  con- 
vulsed by  the  tempest.  Switzerland  is 
the  only  country  in  which  the  republican 
principle  has  gained  an  absolute,  com- 
plete victory  over  feudalism. 

Conflicts  between  the  municipalities 
and  feudalism  were  almost  general  in 
Europe  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  but  nowhere,  we  believe 
were  their  results  so  deeply  and  perma- 
nently marked  as  in  Switzerland.  In 
1308,  a  handful  of  peasants,  among  whom 
was  William  Tell,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
resist  oppression.  The  results  of  that  in- 
surrection had  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  and  ii  was  only  ter- 
minated by  the  annihilation  of  the  moat 
powerful  empire  that  was  then  in  Europe. 
And  of  what  importance  could  be  to  the 
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Dakes  of  Austria  the  email  tribute  of 
three  poor  cantons  ?  Why  should  the 
Swiss  have  proved  so  long  indomitable  in 
their  resistance  ?  The  historical  truth  is, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  that  mighty 
struggle  was  the  antagonism  between 
feudalism  and  the  municipalities  ;  it  was 
a  long  war  of  principles.  Hence  the 
greater  interest  that  belongs  to  the  Swiss 
Revolution,  if  compared  to  the  other  in- 
surrections of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its 
history  has  been  related  in  various  chron- 
icles, all  of  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  or  fallen  into  utter  ob- 
livion, when,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  the  extensive  and  graph- 
ic History  of  the  Federal  States,  by 
Johann  Von  MuUer,  the  Thucidides  of 
Switzerland,  made  its  appearance.  His 
genius,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  the 
abundance  of  his  researches,  the  mass  of 
documents  which,  by  his  industry,  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  his  work,  just- 
ly place  him  among  the  most  illustrious 
histonans,  and  deservedly  entitle  him  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Swiss, 
his  countrymen,  to  whose  history  he  has 
raised  so  noble  a  monument.  Although 
no  historian  can  be  wholly  without  blem- 
ishes, although  the  course  of  time  often 
reveals  documents  which  change  the  as- 
pect of  facts  and  events,  Johann  Von 
Muller  is,  nevertheless,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  Swiss  history,  and  we  natural- 
ly have  recourse  to  him  for  our  sketch  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  revolution 
of  1308. 

The  pastoral  districts  round  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  lake  of  Lucern  were 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  himself  a  Swiss  nobleman  of  the  can- 
ton of  Aarou,  before  he  was  elected  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  valleys  were  boimd  by  a  federal  tie. 
When  they  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Emj>eror  Rudolf,  they  felt 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  disturbance 
that  might  follow,  in  consequence  of  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne.  A 
document  forgotten  in  the  archives,  and 
published  at  Basle  in  1760,  consists  of  an 
account  of  their  meeting  on  this  occasion. 
Its  tenor  is  interesting,  because  it  testifies 
the  degree  of  allegiance  which  bound 
them  to  the  empire.  It  states  that  the 
men  of  the  valley  of  Uri  had  the  pre- 
eminence, in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Freiherm  of  At- 
tiDghausen  was   held — that   these    men 


came  along  with  those  of  Schwitz  and 
Unterwalden,  and,  in  expectation  of  bad 
times,  bound  themselves  to  succor  each 
other  at  any  cost,  with  all  their  power  and 
means,  if  any  of  them  was  exposed  to  vio- 
lence or  injustice.  The  articles  of  this 
primitive  federacy  are  as  follows  :  "  Who- 
ever has  a  master,  must  obey  him  dutiful- 
ly. The  object  of  their  union  is  to  re- 
ceive in  their  valleys  no  master  who  is 
not  their  countryman,  or  any  one  who  has 
purchased  his  functions.  Among  the  con- 
federates, every  contention  must  be  ad- 
justed through  the  wisest.  Whoever  will 
kill,  or  rob,  or  act  treacherously,  will  be 
judged  for  his  crime,  and  whoever  pro- 
tects him  will  be  banished.  All  must 
obey  the  judge  in  the  valley,  or  the  con- 
federates will  take  compensation  for  his 
obstinacy.  If  in  internal  dissensions,  one 
party  will  not  accept  and  submit  to  jus- 
tice, all  the  others  must  help  the  adverse 
party.  These  ordinances  for  the  general 
good,  ought,  if  God  wills  it,  to  be  eter- 
nal." 

In  the  meantime,  Albert  had  been 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  was  exerting  his  utmost 
efforts  in  Germany,  in  order  to  force  back 
to  the  imperial  sway  the  rebellious  feudal 
states.  He  could  not  brook  any  limit  to 
his  authority,  and  was  little  disposed  to 
recognize  any  freedom  among  the  people 
who  owed  allegiance  to  his  house- 
When  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
woody  districts,  the  Waldstetten  we  have 
spoken  of,  he  sent  Von  Ochsenstein  and 
Von  Lichtenberg  to  them,  with  expres- 
sions of  esteem  for  their  bravery  and  hon- 
!  esty,  and  propositions  of  protection  for 
I  themselves  and  their  posterity,  if  they 
would  abandon  and  make  over  to  his 
royal  house  their  lands,  abbeys  and  cities; 
adding  that  they  could  never  resist  the 
powerful  arms  of  his  Majesty,  son  of  the 
great  Rudolf;  stating,  also,  that  it  was 
not  from  a  desire  of  taking  away  their 
flocks  or  obtaining  money  from  them,  but 
that  the  great  Rudolf  had  impressed  the 
Emperor  with  their  worth  and  bravery, 
and  that  he  would  lead  them  to  victory, 
and  enrich  them  with  booty. 

The  Freiherm  and  people  of  the  Wald- 
stetten replied,  that  they  knew  well,  and 
would  ever  remember,  how  much  the 
late  Emperor  had  been  a  good  sovereign 
and  governor,  and  that  they  would  al- 
ways think  well  of  his  race;  but  that  they 
loved  the  state  of  things  in  their  valleys 
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such  as  it  had  been  with  their  fathers — 
would  persist  in  continning  it — and  that 
the  Emperor  was  requested  to  confirm  it, 
as  his  father  had  done.  Afler  this  pro- 
testation, they  sent  Werner,  Landamann 
of  the  men  of  Uri,  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
their  liberties.  Albert  was  engao^ed  in 
a  distant  war,  and  his  affairs  left  m  the 
hands  of  subordinates.  Werner  obtain- 
ed nothing  satisfactory.  The  Valley  of 
Schwitz,  therefore,  made  an  alliance  of 
ten  years  with  Graf  Honberg,  who  was 
hostile  to  the  Imperial  ascendancy.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  there  was  another 
meeting  of  the  Freiherm  and  men  of  the 
Waldsetten.  Unwilling  to  break  their 
allegiance,  and  wishing  to  remain  obe- 
dient to  Austria,  according  to  their  Con- 
stitution, they  sent  an  envoy  to  Albert, 
requesting  him  to  give  them  an  Imperial 
governor.  The  Lmperor  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  Waldstetten  Herman 
Gessler  and  Bermger  'n  von  Landenberg, 
knights  of  ancient  houses.  Both  were 
notorious  for  their  coarseness.  The  val- 
leys were  given  up  to  men  whose  oppres- 
sion could  not  avoid  leading  to  a  re- 
volt. There  is  every  appearance  that 
their  appointment  was  made  with  that  in- 
tention. Albert  was  determined  to  annul 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  moun- 
taineers, and  his  proceedings  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  policy  in  other  circum- 
stances in  other  lands.  The  Governors 
were  ordered  to  inhabit  the  country ; 
Landcnburg  took  his  quarters  at  Sarneni, 
in  Unterwalden,  at  the  Castle  of  Rozberg, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  hill,  close  to 
the  town ;  and  Gessler  built  a  fortress,  a 
Twinghof^  at  Altorf,  in  Uri. 

The  Imperial  Governors  exercised  great 
severity.  They  laid  a  heavy  toll  on  im- 
portation, forbidding  exportation  in  the 
neighboring  districts.  The  inhabitants 
of  those  peaceful  valleys  suflered  much, 
such  restrictive  measures  violating  their 
old  rights.  They  resolved  to  send  mes- 
sages to  the  Emperor,  with  respectful  ex- 
pressions of  their  grievances.  These  en- 
voys did  not  see  the  sovereign,  whose  re- 
presentatives gave  them  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining justice,  nor  a  word  of  consola- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  Albert's  inten- 
tion was  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Wald- 
stetten, in  order  to  be  justified  in  after- 
ward crushing  them.  The  Swiss  had 
ever,  hitherto,  lived  in  a  state  of  calmness 
— ^passing  tranquilly  their  days  with  their 


flocks,  in  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  peace 
— they  had  ever  met  with  favor,  justice, 
and  honor,  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor, 
but  they  now  became  agitated  by  gloomy 
forebodings.  The  Herr  of  Antinghausen, 
Walter  Furst,  was  distinguished  among 
these  simple  populations  for  his  wisdom, 
experience,  his  wealth  and  noble  blood, 
and  also  for  his  devotedness  to  his  coun- 
try. He  was  highly  respected  in  his  val- 
ley, as  well  as  Werner  Stauffacher,  in 
Schwitz,  and  several  others  equally  de- 
voted to  the  freedom  of  their  native 
land.  The  people,  dwelling  in  numerous 
villages,  most  houses  of  which,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  stood  on  rich 
meadows,  or  on  beautifUl  hills,  by  the 
side  of  murmuiing  springs,  were  deeply 
attached  to  the  habits,  manners,  ideas  of 
their  fathers.  They  felt  an  instinctive  re- 
pugnance to  every  novelty,  accustomed, 
as  they  were,  to  a  great  uniformity  of 
existence  in  their  rural  pursuits.  They 
were  generally  silent  and  solitary,  re- 
maining in  their  cottages  in  calm  repose 
after  their  labors.  On  feast  or  holy 
days  only  did  they  mix  and  communicate 
with  each  other,  when  all  the  people  of 
the  mountain  assembled  at  church.  Now, 
whispenngs  about  their  grievances,  and 
the  injustice  they  were  exposed  to,  pass- 
ed from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  looked 
up  in  vain  to  their  venerated  patriarchs, 
in  the  keen  sense  of  the  wrong  sustained, 
and  in  their  hope  of  justice. 

The  persecutions  continued.  The  am- 
bition or  wants  of  the  Emperor  rendered 
new  taxations  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  remained 
within  the  limits  of  legal  right.  In  their 
simmering  indignation,  they  still  respect- 
ed their  liege  lord,  the  son  of  the  great 
Rudolf.  But,  as  it  is  ever  the  case  with 
worthless  men  in  possession  of  unusual 
authority,  the  pride  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernors grew  daily  more  insolent.  Their 
words  and  manners  insulted  the  whole 
people.  They  spared  no  manifestation  of 
their  scorn.  To  them,  the  aged,  respect- 
ed heads  of  families  were  nothing  more 
than  a  low  set  of  peasant-nobles.  One 
day,  as  Gessler  was  passing  by  the  house 
of  Stauffacher,  and  oeheld  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  well-built  in  wood,  and  painted 
outside,  as  was  the  custom,  with  mottoes, 
names,  or  sentences — brilliant  with  glazed 
windows — he  exclaimed  before  Stauffa- 
cher: "Can  one  allow  these  peasants  to 
live  in  such  fine  houses  ?"    I^  Schwitz, 
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near  the  Lowerzer  See,  a  sub-ccovernor, 
Burgvogt,  outraged  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  Art ;  the  brothers  of  the  victim 
killed  the  Burgvogt  and  fled.  One  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  German  chiefs,  Wolfen- 
schiess,  came  from  Kngelberg,  passing  on 
the  Alzellen,  near  the  many  cottages  on 
the  brow  of  that  mountain,  he  beheld  on 
the  flowery  meadow  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Konrad  von  Baumgarten,  who  was  ab- 
sent. The  licentious  conduct  of  the  rude 
German  filled  her  with  shame  and  an- 
guish; she  fled,  sought  her  husband,  who, 
hastening  back  in  a  paroxysm  of  indig- 
nation, struck  down  Wolfenschiess  dead 
with  his  ax.  Baumgarten  fled  also  ; 
Gessler  assembled  his  men  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  companions.  In  the  mean 
time,  Stauflacher  was  brooding  over  the 
envious  words  of  the  Governor  about  his 
house ;  his  wife,  also,  with  the  antique 
energy  which  gave  to  the  Housef/auen 
manly  sentiments,  anxiously  foreboding, 
urged  him  to  anticipate  the  threatening 
misfortune. 

Staufllicher  went  over  the  lake  to  his 
friend  Walter  Furst,  in  Uri.  He  there 
found  concealed  a  young  man,  whose  sad 
adventure  was  related  to  him  with  deep 
emotion  by  Walter  Furst.  This  young 
man  was  related  to  him;  his  name  was 
Emi,  transformed  of  late  into  Arnold. 
He  dwelt  in  the  Melchthal,  valley  of 
the  Melch,  in  Unterwalden.  The  Melch 
flows  down  the  whole  length  of  this  sweet 
spot,  along  with  other  warbling  streams, 
that  run  from  the  mountains ;  in  the  win- 
ter the  sun  only  cheers  it  during  three 
hours.  There  is  no  masonry  in  the  dis- 
trict, no  rich  harvest,  but  it  is  a  heavenly 
spot  in  nature,  inhabited  by  a  noble  race. 
Landerberg,  passing  through  the  Melch- 
thal, beheld  Erni  and  his  father  with  a 
pair  of  fine  oxen  at  work ;  the  Governor 
observed  that  those  peasants  could  very 
well  draw  the  plow  themselves.  Erni 
made  a  reply  which  gave  often se,  Landen- 
berg  ordered  the  fine  oxen  to  be  taken 
away  ;  the  father  complained  with  vehe- 
mence of  this  act  of  outlawry  ;  the  blood 
of  the  young  man  warming  up,  with  his 
stick,  he  broke  a  finger  of  one  of  the  rude 
spoilators.  Emi  fled,  but  soon  heard, 
at  Attinghausen,  that  the  Governor  had 
ordered  Lis  old  father's  eyes  to  be  pluck- 
ed out.  Stauflfacher  and  Furst  now  de- 
plored, with  sorrow,  that  all  right  and 
justice  was  trodden  under  foot.  At  the 
same  time,  they  believed  that  resistance 


could  not  fail  of  bringing  a  crnel  ven- 
geance over  the  Waldstetten.  But  death 
was  preferable  to  submission  to  an  igno- 
minious yoke.  They  concluded  that  each 
must  sift  and  consult  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  they  resolved  to  meet  secret- 
ly, not  to  give  umbrage,  on  the  Grutli, 
(ground  where  bush  and  wood  has  been 
cleared,)  a  little,  solitary  meadow,  ad- 
vancing into  the  lake  of  the  Vierwaldstet- 
ten,  accessible  by  water  only,  and  over 
which  frowns  the  huge,  steep  Mytenstein. 
There,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  they  dis- 
cussed the  means  of  delivering  their  coun- 
try; they  communicated  to  each  other 
the  opinion  of  their  friends,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  project.  There,  subsequent- 
ly, Walter  Furst  brought  his  friends,  Stauf- 
fiicher,  the  son  of  his  sister.  Von  Rudenz, 
of  Unterwalden,  and  Melchtal,  to  whom 
the  tradition  has  lefl  the  name  of  his  na- 
tive va'ley  instead  of  his  family  name,  came 
also,  accompanied  by  some  trustworthy 
patriots.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stem,  si- 
lent, subdued  demeanor  of  the  people,  was 
observed  by  the  governors.  They  had 
some  suspicions  of  the  meetings  of  the 
men  of  the  different  valleys ;  but,  the 
more  the  position  of  the  confederates  of 
the  Grtltli  became  dangerous,  the  higher 
rose  the  vigor  of  their  hearts,  and  their 
resolute  determination  to  be  free. 

One  night,  before  Saint  Martin's  day, 
(in07,)  Furst,  Melchtal,  and  Stauflacher, 
each  came,  accompanied  by  ten  adjimcts 
from  their  valley.  These  thirty  stout- 
hearted men,  to  whom  the  project  of  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  had  been  revealed, 
were  deeply  attached  to  their  ancient  lib- 
erty and  to  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
The  thirty-three  patriots,  thus  assembled 
at  the  Griitli,  fearless  of  the  imperial  pow- 
er, pressed  each  other's  hands,  with  beat- 
ing hearts,  and  swore,  in  the  face  of  God 
and  heaven,  to  live  and  die  in  sacred 
friendship ! — to  protect,  in  their  valley, 
the  innocent,  oppressed  people,  and  not  to 
estrange  any  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh,  to  endeavor  that  the  Gover- 
nors with  their  men  and  soldiers  should 
leave  the  mountains  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  to  leave  to  their 
posterity,  pure  and  untouched,  the  liberty 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors. These  noble  men  proclaimed 
that  the  peasant  had  equal  claims  to  the 
unalterable  rights  of  man,  as  the  Emper- 
or. Their  principle  of  union  was,  enchfor 
aU^  aU  for  ectch.    Such  was  their  demo- 
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cracy ;  they  did  not  understand  the  name 
of  it,  but  practiced  its  spirit.  Such  were 
the  men  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwal- 
den — brothers  in  heart,  before  they  could 
form  a  political  family.  The  patriot  moun- 
taineers, after  their  sacred  oath,  unani- 
mously came  to  their  final  resolution. 
The  first  day  of  the  January  following 
(1308)  was  fixed  upon  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  of  communication,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  district  would  light  a 
blazing  fire  on  the  Alpine  summit  nearest 
to  it,  as  a  signal  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. Then,  all  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  calmly  resumed  their  rural 
labors,  remaining  in  tranquil  expectation 
of  the  solemn  day,  on  which,  ere  many 
weeks,  they  would  break  their  chains. 

However,  the  space  of  time  that  was  to 
elapse  between  the  meeting  of  the  Griitli 
ana  the  first  of  January,  intended  to  be  a 
state  of  lulling  torpor  and  apparent  resig- 
nation, became  deeply  agitated  by  a  most 
unexpected  and  tragical  event :  Governor 
Gessler  was  killed  by  William  Tell,  a  man 
from  Burglen,  near  Altoi*f,  in  Uri,  Walter 
Furst's  son-in-law,  and  one  of  the  ten 
whom  he  had  brought  to  the  Ginitli.  Gess- 
ler, from  a  capricious  tyranny,  it  has  been 
believed,  but  more  probably,  informed  of 
a  menacing  agitation  among  the  people, 
resolved  to  discover  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  resist  his  domination.  He  had 
recouree  to  a  measure  not  unusual  in  those 
ages.  He  ordered  a  hat,  representing  the 
ducal  dignity  of  Austria,  to  be  fixed  in 
the  square  of  Altorf,  This  hat,  or  some 
other  head -garb,  bearing  the  crest  or 
arms  of  the  Prince,  was  to  be  honored 
and  saluted  by  all.  It  would  thus  be 
easy,  from  their  demeanor,  to  discern  the 
rebelliously  disposed.  Tell,  then  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  scorned  to  honor 
the  insignia  of  despotism,  and  the  hasty, 
abrupt  expression  of  his  feelings,  induced 
the  Governor  to  have  him  seisM^d.  The 
tyrant  knowing  him  to  be  celebrated  for 
his  skill  with  the  cross-bow,  ordered  him 
to  shoot  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of 
his  son,  stipulating  that  both  he  and  the 
boy  would  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal. The  anguish  of  the  father  need  not 
be  described;  his  supplications  were  in 
vain,  but  he  collected  all  the  powers  of  his 
soul,  and  successfully  struck  the  apple. 
In  the  exultation  of  his  excitement,  he 
exclaimed  that  God  was  with  him,  and 
that  the  worst  would  have  happened  to 


the  Governor  if  he  had  killed  his  boy. 
Gessler,  already  uneasy,  on  beholding  the 
excitement  of  the  people  and  of  Tell's  nu- 
merous friends,  resolved  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  in  Kussnach,  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake.  Accordingly,  the  Gover- 
nor, with  his  guards,  the  prisoner  in  fet- 
ters, proceeded  to  the  barge  and  embark- 
ed. They  had  reached  the  portion  of  the 
lake  not  very  distant  from  the  Grtltli, 
when  suddenly  arose  the  dreaded  Fohn ;  a 
southern  wind  of  an  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, that  passes  over  the  Gothart,  and 
which,  if,  in  the  spring,  it  thaws  benefi- 
cently deep  snows  in  one  night,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  terrible  in  its  fury,  when,  in- 
closed between  the  mountains,  it  throws 
the  waves  of  the  narrow  lake,  high  and 
deep,  creating  liquid  mountains  and  abyss- 
es, echoing  fiercely  through  the  rocks. 
Formerly,  the  night  watches  were  dou- 
bled when  the  Fohn  began  to  blow;  a 
law  forbade  fires  in  houses ;  in  the  valleys, 
huge  stones  were  placed  on  the  roofs. 
Gessler  and  his  men  were  terror-struck 
ana  bewildered  ;  but  Tell  was  known  to 
be  most  skillful  in  the  management  of  a 
boat  on  such  emergencies,  while  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  comer 
of  the  lake,  and  gifted  with  great  muscu- 
lar strength.  His  fetters,  therefore,  were 
taken  away,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take 
the  government  of  the  boat.  He  directed 
it  skillfully  toward  the  platten  fela^  a  flat 
surface  of  rocks,  since  called  TelTs  platten^ 
close  to  which  was  afterward  erected  a 
chapel.  When  near  to  the  spot,  he  dart- 
ed upon  it  with  the  rapiditjr  of  lightning, 
and  hurled  back  the  boat  m  the  swelling 
waves.  Gessler  and  his  men  long  remain- 
ed bounding  to  and  fro  the  shore;  the 
storm  subsiding,  they  finally  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  taking  their 
horses,  bent  their  way  toward  the  castle 
of  Kussnach,  on  the  circuitous  road  that 
leads  to  it. 

William  Tell,  after  his  escape,  climbed 
over  the  mountains,  wandered  in  Schwitz, 
and  finally  placed  himself  behind  a  bush 
or  large  tree,  on  the  elevated  part  of  the 
ascending  road  to  Kussnach,  over  which 
Gessler  must  pass,  called,  from  its  decliv- 
ity, the  hollow  road.  There  he  awaited 
his  victim,  and  the  latter  advancing  up 
slowly,  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  arrow 
of  a  free  man,  says  Zschokke,  struck  the 
heart  of  a  tyrant.  Johann  von  Muller  ob- 
serves, that  Herman  Gessler  died  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  freedom  of  the 
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country ;  but  that  no  one  who  feels 
how  intolerable  must  have  been  to  a  fiery 
soul  the  scorn  of  the  ancient  liberties  of 
the  fatherland,  will  disapprove  the  deed 
— that  it  was  not  according  to  established 
laws,  but  that  similar  actions  at  Athens, 
and  Rome,  and  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, have  been  celebrated — that,  in  the 
same  way,  in  these  times,  when  a  tjTanni- 
cal  power  over  the  ancient  freedom  of  a 
peaceful  people  can  not  be  borne  any 
longer,  such  men  become  the  instruments 
of  retribution.  Muller  affirms  that  the 
deed  of  William  Tell  gave  greater  cou- 
rage to  the  men  of  the  Griitli,  while  the 
cruel  authority  and  vigilance  of  Landen- 
berg  and  other  chieftains,  became  natu- 
rally fiercer.  The  former  assertion  is 
scarcely  admissible.  The  league  of  the 
patriots  must  have  been  greatly  endan- 
gered by  the  unexpected  murder  of  Gess- 
ler,  unless  it  could  have  been  anticipated, 
and  the  conspiracy  could  have  broken  out 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  explosion. 
But  no!  all  remained  tranquil;  nothing 
stirred  in  the  villages  and  valleys;  afm, 
the  last  day  of  1307  was  attained  with  un- 
ruffled calm,  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  1308,  how- 
ever, a  young  man  of  Unterwalden,  one  of 
the  thirty  oi  the  Griitli,  obtained  admit- 
tance into  the  castle  of  Rozberg  by  the 
means  of  a  rope,  hung  from  a  window, 
through  the  connivance  of  a  ^rl  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  and  who  had  employ- 
ment and  a  room  in  that  castle ;  (this  is 
the  episode  celebrated  by  the  people  of 
Unterwalden,  when  they  sing  about  Jog- 
geli  and  Anneli,)  The  youth  afterward 
drew  up,  by  the  same  means,  twenty 
friends  who  were  waiting  in  the  ditch. 
They  instantly  surprised  and  silently  seiz- 
ed the  commander  of  the  tower,  with  his 
guards  and  servants,  whom  they  imprie- 
oned ;  every  thing  remaining  outwardly 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  in  expectation  of 
other  events.  Some  hours  after,  as  Lan- 
denberg  emerged  from  the  castle  of  Roz- 
berg to  go  to  mass,  he  was  met  by  a  num- 
ber of  people,  who  brought  their  offering 
of  hares,  calves,  and  fowls,  as  a  new  year's 
gift,  according  to  the  old  custom.  The 
Governor  welcoming  it,  ordered  the  men 
to  bring  them  into  the  castle ;  in  the  moan 
time,  one  of  those  who  were  concealed  in 
the  tower  blew  a  horn  ;  it  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  whereon  each  having  fixed 
hastily  a  blade  at  the  end  of  his  stick, 
rushed  on  Landenberg  and  all  the  inhabit- 


ants of  the  castle,  and  made  them  prison- 
ers. The  wliole  Unterwalden  was  soon 
in  commotion,  and  every  agent  of  tyranny 
was  captured.  During  the  same  day,  the 
Twinghof  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
men  of  Uri,  and  Staufifacher  having  as- 
sembled all  the  people  of  Schwitz  at  Low- 
erzer,  they  swarmed  round  the  fort  of 
Schwanau,  which  offered  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. On  the  evening  immense  fires,  like 
splendid  meteors,  blazed  on  every  accessi- 
ble Alpine  mountain,  announcing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  hill  and  dale  of  the 
Waldstetten,  that  they  were  free.  The 
greetings  and  rejoicing  were  boundless. 
Staufiacher  opened  his  house  to  all  his 
companions.  Melchtal  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  in  his  valley,  while  his  old 
blind  father  thanked  God  that  he  was 
still  living ;  Walter  Furst  returned  to  his 
home  where  the  Uri  men  flocked  in  high 
glee,  when,  says  Muller,  he  especially  and 
openly  honored  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter, William  Tell.  In  the  explosion  of 
their  exultation,  however,  these  men  re- 
spected every  right  and  every  property  I 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The  for- 
eign oppressors  were  made  to  swear 
never  to  return,  and  ordered  to  go  back 
to  their  own  country.  From  that  time 
the  Waldstetten  received  the  appellation 
of  Schweizerland,  in  honor  to  Bchwitz, 
because  it  had  been  the  most  prominent 
in  patriotism,  decision,  and  energy  on  the 
occasion.  The  following  Sunday  all  the 
Swiss  assembled  and  swore  solemnly  to 
remain  eternally  allied. 

For  several  months  the  Swiss  remained 
without  any  tidings  from  the  land  of  their 
former  tyrants.  The  Emperor  Albert, 
however,  was  preparing  plans  of  ven- 
geance when  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
nephew,  in  Argau,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  still  frown  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Ilapsburg,  the  cradle  of  his  family. 
The  day  came,  1315,  when  his  heir,  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  was  in  a  position  to 
claim  the  apanage  of  his  race,  and  force 
the  Swiss  to  a  terrible  reckoning  for  past 
outrages.  The  Duke,  proud  and  brave, 
assembled  a  brilliant  chivalry ;  he  headed 
his  host  with  confidence ;  he  had  round 
him  a  Gessler  and  Landenberg,  both 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  many  of  the 
most  valorous  knights  of  Germany.  In 
the  meantime  the  confederates  were  not 
slumbering ;  four  hundred  men  from  Uri 
— three  hundred  from  Unterwalden — ^Ye 
hundred  from  Schwitz,  placed  themselyea 
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on  a  hill  between  Einselden  and  Scbwitz, 
facing  the  plain,  toward  which  the  Duke 
and  his  host  were  bending  their  way. 
The  brilliant  army,  dazzling  with  steel 
and  plumes,  beheld  with  scorn  the  moun- 
t^neers,  closely  serried  in  solemn  silence 
— the  silence  of  prayer,  when  fervently 
swearing  to  conquer  or  die.  The  enemy 
rashly  and  disorderly  rushed  upon  the 
Swiss,  and  their  horses  soon  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  mud  and  reeds,  the  patriots 
fell  upon  them  like  an  avalanche.  Noth- 
ing could  resist  their  fury.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Duke  had  scarcely  a  man  left,  and 
took  to  an  ignoble  flight  from  the  immor- 
tal field  of  Morgarten — the  Marathon  of 
Switzerland.  The  battle  of  Morgarten, 
when  the  Swiss  were  not  yet  organized  as 
a  nation,  when  they  were  unskilled  in 
warfare,  rolled  back  the  Germanic  aggres- 
sions for  a  length  of  time.  Had  it  been 
lost,  Germany  and  Germanism  might 
have  absorbed  that  fair  land,  and  annihi- 
lated its  nationality.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
decisive  battle,  as  much  so  as  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ;  and  we  can  not  explain  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  industrious  au- 
thor of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  (Profes- 
sor Creasy)  to  refuse  to  it  the  honor  of 
being  included  in  his  work,  whilst  we  be- 
lieve that  a  few  of  those  which  he  intro- 
duces were  not  wholly  decisive,  and  one 
of  them  especially  (Karl  Martel)  so  little 
so,  that  there  are  very  fair  grounds  men- 
tioned by  Michelet  and  Sismondi,  which 
would  justify  the  belief  that  this  decisive 
battle  has  never  been  fought. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  inter- 
esting objects  of  study  in  history,  is  the 
simultaneous  idea  or  principle  which,  at 
the  same  period,  agitate  and  transform 
into  heroic  bands,  whole  populations,  dis- 
tant from,  and  unknown  to,  each  other. 
Popular  insurrections  form  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and,  whilst  the  Swiss  were  proclaiming 
their  freedom,  and  consecrating  it  for 
ever,  at  Morgarten,  the  Scotch,  with  their 
Bruce,  were  repelling  the  ferocious  ag- 
gression of  Edward  the  First,  with  an  in- 
vincible perseverance.  After  Bruce  and 
his  force  bad  been  decimated,  the  Scottish 
hero,  although  in  a  state  of  langor  from 
fatigue  and  privations,  emerged  from  the 
desolate  Isle  of  Rachrin,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge— attacked  and  defeated  the  English 
twice  in  the  spring  of  1307;  again,  on  a 
memorable  day,  in  1308,  and  finaJly  in 
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June,  1313,  at  Bannockbum.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Scottish  war  can  not  be  called, 
strictly  speaking,  a  popular  insurrection, 
since  the  Scotch  were  repelling  an  inva- 
sion; nevertheless,  they  were  animated 
as  well  as  the  Swiss,  by  the  same  hatred 
of  foreign  masters,  and  deep  love  for  their 
nationality. 

Johann  Von  Muller,  in  his  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  Swiss  revolution,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  William  Tell,  establishes 
the  authenticity  of  all  his  statements  on 
the  subject.  In  sundry  notes,  he  adds 
that  Tell  belonged  to  a  respectable  family 
of  Burglen  ;  that  he  had  two  sons ;  that 
the  hero's  posterity  ceased  in  1684,  in  the 
male  line,  and  with  a  certain  Verena,  in 
the  female  line,  in  1720;  still,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  precision  in 
what  relatiodship  he  stood  with  regard  to 
Walter  Furst ;  that  Tell  fought  at  Mor- 
garten, and  lost  his  life,  in  1354,  in  en- 
deaV^oring  to  save  a  child  from  a  flood  at 
Burglen,  stating  as  an  indisputable  testi- 
mony of  all  he  advances,  that  in  1388, 
when  the  chapel  raised  on  TelFsplatte 
was  inaugurated,  and  an  annual  divine 
service  established  at  the  Landsgemeind, 
near  Altorf,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
persons,  then  living,  solemnly  affirmed 
that  they  had  known  William  Tell. 
When  the  Scandinavian  Chronicle  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  1486,  containing  the  adventure  of 
the  Dane  Tocco,  condemned  also  by  the 
King  to  shoot  an  apple  on  the  head  of  his 
son,  clamorous  voices  were  heard  assert- 
ing that  the  person  and  adventure  of  Tell 
were  a  mere  importation  from  the  north, 
devoid  of  truth.  The  Swiss  historian  in- 
dignantly repels  such  an  audacious,  heart- 
less skepticism,  on  the  ground  that  simi- 
lar circumstances  may  take  place  in  an- 
other country  and  another  age.  He  ad- 
duces the  testimony  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Klingenberg,  which  brings  its  narrative  to 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  that 
of  Russ,  a  Lucemer,  who  closes  his  book 
in  1480,  with  a  Tellenlied ;  that  of  the 
Lucerne  state  writer,  Etterling,  who,  dur- 
ing the  first  moiety  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, found  the  memory  of  Tell  living  in 
every  valley ;  Freudenberg's  Danish  fa- 
ble; Balthazar's  Defence  of  Tell,  1760; 
Emmanuel  von  Haller's  Lecture  at  Berne, 
in  1772 ;  and  finally  the  testimony  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  men- 
tioned— all  of  which  he  considers  as  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the  tmth  of  his  narra^ 
11 
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tive  and  statements  about  William  Tell, 
concluding  enthusiastically — "  Most  truly 
hath  this  hero  lived,  and  hath  God  been 
thanked  for  his  deed  against  the  oppres- 
sor of  the  Waldstette ;  through  him  the 
fetherland  hath  thrived  so  that  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  posterity." 

There  is  scarcely  any  event  in  history 
BO  interwoven  with  the  popular  feelings  as 
the  traditional  records  relating  to  Wil- 
liam Tell ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
ever  existed  a  class  of  skeptics  who  readi- 
ly reject  as  a  myth  every  traditional  testi- 
mony, however  irrefragable  and  convinc- 
ing it  may  appear ;  and,  moreover,  politi- 
cal passions,  either  of  an  excessive  demo- 
cratical  patriotism,  or  devotion  to  abso- 
lutism, have  made  the  story  of  Tell  an  in- 
strument of  their  animosity.  We  must 
endeavor  to  exhibit  the  pure  truth  in  this 
history,  irrespective  of  an  exaggerated, 
romantic  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  an  un- 
reasonable skepticism.  We  must  sepa- 
rate the  tradition  from  history,  and  see 
how  far — as  it  has  happened  so  oflen  in 
the  history  of  the  world — circumstances 
of  little  import,  when  they  take  place, 
gradually  expand  in  narration  with  the 
course  of  time,  are  often  transformed  into 
mere  fables,  while  they  penetrate  slowly 
into  the  domain  of  history,  contradictory 
fiicts  becoming  embodied  in  one  sole  per- 
son. It  is  already  more  than  a  century 
since  the  question  has  often  been  asked, 


especially  in  Germany,  what  was  really 
the  part  taken  by  Tell  in  the  insarrection 
of  Switzerland  in  1308  ?  The  genius  and 
noble  soul  of  Schiller  have  been  inspired 
by  the  subject ;  his  tragic  muse  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  vast  majority  of  which  accepted  the 
play  as  pure  history,  whilst  it  awoke  the 
curiosity  of  the  learned  about  the  story. 

The  Swiss  have  always  been  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  Tell;  he  is  to 
them  the  hero  of  their  liberty ;  and  a  man 
thus  honored  during  ages,  whose  glory 
received  incessant  additions,  through  the 
poetry  and  imagination  of  the  people,  be- 
comes unassailable ;  the  strangest  illu- 
sions about  his  person  and  actions  ensne. 
The  Swiss,  for  mstance,  forget  that  Tell, 
according  to  their  version,  must  have 
murdered  (messier  from  behind  a  bush,  and 
without  any  danger  to  his  own  person ; 
but  they  defend  their  hero  with  an  over- 
ardent  zeal,  arising  perhaps  from  their 
anxiety  of  attributing  a  brilliant  chivalrio 
commencement  to  their  revolution,  which, 
however  great  in  its  consequences,  waa 
after  all,  little  more  than  a  bloodless,  quiet 
insurrection  of  a  few  pastoral  vallejs. 
The  belief  in  Tell  has  been  so  excessive 
among  the  Swiss — so  much  a  fact  they 
had  at  heart — that  any  one  among  them 
who  would  have  dared  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  its  truth,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered as  traitor  to  his  country. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
clergyman,  I  became  incumbent  of  a  par- 
ish on  the  coast.  The  living  was  but  a 
petty  affair,  when  looked  at  from  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  and  the  duties  were 
arduous  enough.  There  was  no  residence 
for  the  viciir's  use  ;  the  lesser  tithes  were 
small  in  amount,  and  not  very  regularly 
paid ;  and  the  j)arish  consisted  of  a  larpe, 
noisy  seaport,  full  of  dirt  and  vice.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 


that  few  could  be  found  who  were  willing 
to  accept  so  uninviting  a  post,  and  that 
the  benefice  for  some  months  "went  a  beg- 
ging." 

My  friends  shook  their  heads  when  I, 
the  Kev.  Josej)h  llawley,  was  gnxetted  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter's,  Sallyport.  I 
was  mad  to  take  such  preferment,  they 
said.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
living  of  St.  Peter's  had  never  been  held 
by  a  resident  parson.    Old  Dr.  Stall,  that 
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comfortable  prebendary  and  pluralist,  had 
pocketed  the  lesser  tithes  for  forty  years, 
far  away  in  his  comfortable  residence 
under  the  shadow  of  Mossminster  Cathe- 
dral, and  a  starved  curate  had  done  the 
work.  In  those  days,  zealous  clergymen 
were  much  more  rare  than  at  present.  I 
was  no  better  than  my  compeers,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  advance  any  pretension  to  su- 
perior merit ;  but  I  was  one  of  those  young 
members  of  the  Church  militant  who 
were  piqued  at  the  success  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfaeld,  and  grieved  at  the  practical 
heathenism  of  masses  of  our  country- 
men. 

That  was  why  I  became  vicar  of  St. 
Peter's.  They  had  sore  need  of  a  spirit- 
ual guide  those  poor  inhabitants  of  Sally- 
port^ and  no  less  need  of  a  word  of  sound 
advice  at  critical  moments  in  their  reck- 
less lives.  It  was  the  war-time,  and  the 
time  of  the  great  old  war  against  France 
and  the  formidable  ruler  of  France,  and 
Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  cope 
with  an  antagonist  who  leagued  against 
her  almost  all  the  might  of  Europe.  We 
were  fighting  too  hard  abroad  to  have 
leisure  lor  reforming  at  home.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  seaports,  in  especial,  was  la- 
mentably low;  there  was  a  frightful  amount 
of  drunkenness,  and  there  was  not  much 
more  religion  than  among  some  benight- 
ed tribes  of  savages.  During  the  first 
few  months  of  ray  incumbency,  I  had  an 
uphill  fight  to  wage,  but  I  persevered,  and 
I  was  thankful  for  the  results  of  my  per- 
sistency. The  people,  who  first  stared  at 
me,  or  jeered  me,  learned  to  respect  their 
vicar,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  listen 
to  and  to  like  him.  Sallyport  was  a  town 
which  depended  partly  on  its  merchant 
shipping,  partly  on  that  immoral  trade 
of  privateering  which  the  long  struggle 
agamst  Napoleon  had  fostered  into  a  re- 
gular profession.  Accordingly,  there  were 
times  when  the  whole  place  rang  with 
revelry,  when  the  fiddles  played  all  night 
at  the  sign  of  the  Valiant  Sailor  or  the 
King  George,  and  when  the  exulting  pri- 
vateersmen  would  fling  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  public-house  windows,  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  mob  without. 

There  were  also  times  when  bad  luck 
prevailed,  when  all  were  poor  and  deject- 
ed, and  when  my  parishioners  were  in 
despair.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  did 
them  some  good.  The  good  they  did  nie 
was  probably  in  teaching  me  to  entertain 
more  hope  and  trust  in  human  nature, 


however  debased,  than  I  had  previously 
felt.  Thev  were  a  kindly,  generous  race, 
that  amphibious  population,  in  spite  of  all 
their  faults. 

I  had  been  a  twelvemonth  among  them, 
and  was  tolerably  popular,  when  the  old 
woman  in  whose  house  I  lodged  came  one 
evening  to  announce  that  "  Mary  Wade 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  if  I  pleased."  '' 

Mary  Wade  was  shown  into  my  little 
angular  parlor,  where,  amid  conch-shells, 
stuffed  parrots,  ostrich-eggs,  and  dried  cut- 
tle-fish, I  was  busy  with  my  immature  ser- 
mon. "  Good-evening,  Mary ;  what  can 
I  do  for .  Gracious !  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?» 

For  Mary  Wade,  the  instant  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, the  landlady,  had  closed  the  door, 
put  the  comer  of  her  shawl  to  her  eyes, 
and  began  to  weep  and  sob  most  bitterly, 
but  in  a  silent  and  suppressed  fashion,  as 
if  she  feared  to  call  attention  to  her  grief. 
"  Dear  me,"  said  I,  rising  from  my  arm- 
chair, "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  af- 
fliction, poor  girl.  I  hope  your  father  is 
not  taken  ill  ?» 

For  I  knew  that  the  retired  naval  quar- 
termaster, Mary's  only  surviving  parent, 
was  very  frail  and  old,  and  I  could  not 
conjecture  any  more  probable  cause  for 
her  agitation  than  the  snapping  of  the 
slight  thread  which  bound  that  aged  man 
to  life.  Mary  herself  was  a  very  pretty, 
dark-eyed  girl,  of  modest  demeanor,  the 
most  regular  church-goer  in  the  parish,  and 
the  quickest  and  neatest  needlewoman  in 
Sallyport.  The  wildest  youngster  in  the 
town  would  step  respectfully  aside,  as 
Mary  Wade  passed  along  the  pavement 
with  her  work-basket  and  her  calm,  hon- 
est eyes;  and  fierce  termagants,  whose 
tongues  mauled  their  neighbors  cruelly, 
were  forced  to  own  that  old  Wade  had  a 
pattern  daughter,  and  the  best  of  nurses 
m  his  dotage. 

"Oh!  no,  sir;  heaven  be  thanked,  father's 
well;  but  I'm  in  great  trouble,  and  indeed, 
sir,  you  alone  can  help  me." 

"  Be  sure  that  if  it  be  in  my  power  to 
serve  you,  the  will  shall  not  be  lacking," 
said  I,  soothingly ;  though  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  could  have  happened. 
But  I  induced  the  girl  to  sit  down  and  com- 
pose herself  a  little,  before  continuing  her 
appeal  for  aid.  Mary  Wade  sat  down^ 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  stained  her  rosy 
cheeks,  and  burst  out  with  a  gasp :  "  Oh 
sir,  it's  about  Henry." 

I  knew  perfectly  well  who  "Henry" 
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was,  and  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  the 
pretty  weeping  petitioner.  Henry  Mills 
was  one  of  the  finest  yonng  seamen  on 
the  coast ;  he  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
his  character  was  unblemished.  I  had 
heard  with  pleasure  that  he  had  been 
promised  a  place  as  fourth  officer  on  board 
an  Indiaman,  and  that  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage  I  was  to  publish  the  bans 
of  marriage  between  Mary  Wade,  spins- 
ter, and  himself.  The  yonng  lover  I  had 
Been  but  twice ;  he  had  been  chiefly  ab- 
sent on  coasting  voyages ;  for  although  the 
privateer  captains  were  eager  to  secure  so 
first-rate  a  nand  for  their  vessels,  young 
Mills  had  always  declined  their  offers. 
"  Mary  and  her  father  didn't  like  it,"  the 
lad  had  had  the  moral  courage  to  reply  to 
more  than  one  oily-tongued  tempter,  who 
told  of  French  and  Spanish  prizes,  of  rich 
ships  embayed  among  the  sandy  islets  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  sailors  who  had 
won  a  sackfull  of  dollars  by  the  flash  of  a 
cutlass  or  the  snapping  of  a  pistol.  Hen- 
ry Mills  was  naturally  of  an  adventurous 
disposition,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that 
he  often  looked  with  a  sort  of  envy  at  the 
departure  of  a  gallant  shi])'s  company, 
flushed  with  hope  and  confidence,  on  the 
then  favorite  errand  of  plundering  the 
enemy.  But  old  Wade,  a  very  sober  and 
religious  man,  had  scruples  regarding  this 
rough  and  wanton  trade,  scruples  which  his 
daughter  shared,  and  which  his  intended 
Bon-in-law  respected. 

So,  when  poor  Mary  Wade  sobbed  out 
the  words,  "  Oh !  sir,  it's  about  Henry,"  I 
was  fairly  puzzled. 

"  Henry  !"  said  I ;  "  surely  he  is  at  sea, 
and  out  of  the  Downs  by  this  time  ;  and 
in  a  few  months  we  shall  hope  to  see  him 
come  back  from  Calcutta  to  claim  his  wife. 
The  Clive  was  to  have  sailed  a  week 
since." 

"  Ah,  your  reverence,  but  the  Clive 
didnt't  sail,"  sobbed  Mary ;  "  and  now  my 
poor,  dear  Henry  will  be  taken  by  the 
press-gang,  and  sent  off  to  the  fleet  and 
sea,  as  so  many  of  our  poor  lads  have 
been,  and  he  will  be  killed  in  these  hor- 
rid wars.  I  shall  never,  never  see  him 
more  I" 

And  the  girl  wept  more  piteously  than 
ever,  struggling  the  while  to  repress  her 
tobs,  lest  Mrs.  Simmons  should  hear  them, 
and  grow  inquisitive ;  for  ray  landlady, 
though  a  good  sort  of  woman,  was  an  in- 
Teterate  gossip,  and  publicity  would  be 
atal  to  the   ^lan  which  Mary  had  al- 


ready formed  in  her  head.  A  plan  there 
was,  and  no  bad  one,  to  be  the  device  of 
a  yoimg  woman  of  nineteen,  whose  life 
had  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  simplest  do- 
mestic duties.  But  before  coming  to  this 
notable  scheme,  which  will  develop  itself 
in  due  time,  I  must  point  out  what  was 
the  danger  against  which  it  was  directed. 
Men  were  in  great  request  at  that  time 
for  the  royal  navy.  The  bounty  was 
high,  but  the  service,  in  those  days  of 
flogging  and  discomfort,  was  by  no  means 
so  attractive  as  at  present.  It  was  on 
the  press-gang  that  the  Admiralty  chiefly 
relied  for  manning  the  fleet,  and  at  this 
particular  period  the  man-of-war  ten- 
der Grasper,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Barnes,  lay  in  Sallyport  harbor,  and  her 
crew  were  busy  on  shore.  As  yet  the 
Grasper's  men  had  made  but  few  captures, 
of  able  seamen  at  least,  for  the  few  sailors 
whom  the  town  still  contained  were  hid- 
den away  most  carefully  in  artful  places 
of  concealment,  and  did  not  venture  to 
stir  abroad  until  the  press-gang  should  be 
gone.  But  Mary  Wade  had  just  learned 
the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Bame)  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  a  number  of 
seamen,  who  were  stowed  away  in  an  ob- 
scure public-house,  in  one  of  the  waterside 
suburbs,  and  that  this  preserve  of  human 
beings  was  to  be  pounced  upon  that  very 
night. 

"And  Henry's  there,  sir,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  in  a  timid  whisper — "  he  is  there 
along  with  the  rest,  and  will  be  t^ken  with 
them.  Oh  !  sir,  it  was  so  unfortunate 
the  delay  about  his  going  up  to  London 
to  join  his  ship.  But  the  Clive  proved  to 
bo  in  want  of  some  repairs  in  her  rigging 
or  masts,  or  something,  and  is  in  dock  ; 
and  the  captain  wrote  word  Henry  need 
not  come  up  yet ;  and  he  was  here  when 
the  Grasper  came  into  port,  and  was 
obliged  to  hide  like  the  other  sailors,  be- 
cause Lieutenant  Barnes — that  cruel  man 
— had  sent  a  party  by  land  from  Tide- 
mouth  to  intercept  any  poor  fellows  try- 
ing to  escape  by  the  road.  And  now  they 
are  all  snared,  like  birds  in  a  net,  and  in  a 
few  hours  thev'll  all  be  in  irons  on  board 
the  king's  ship." 

I  was  myself  much  alarmed  by  this  an- 
nouncement. I  had  long  taken  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  this  humble  pair  or  lov- 
ers ;  though  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, personally,  with  the  young  mariner, 
I  still  regretted  much  to  hear  that  his 
prospects  of  happiness  should  be  thus  nip- 
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ped  in  the  bud,  and  Mary^s  distress  would 
nave  moved  a  more  callous  observer  than 
inyself.  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  sug- 
gesting that  Henry  Mills  would  be  released 
on  exhibiting  his  written  proofs  that  he 
filled  the  post  of  fourth  officer  in  an  India- 
man;  but  Mary  replied  that  this  chance 
was  denied  him;  he  had  no  written  ap- 
pointment to  show,  nothing  but  the  cap- 
tain's letter,  and  Lieutenant  Barnes — a 
hard,  overbearing  man,  detested  by  all 
the  seafaring  population  of  that  coast — 
would  laugh  his  expostulations  to  scorn. 

"  I  heard,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  the 
Lieutenant  was  specially  anxious  to  get 
my  Henry  into  his  clutches.  He  has  got 
a  list,  somehow,  of  most  of  the  Sallyport 
men,  and  he  knows  there's  no  sailor  among 
them  all,  except  perhaps  Minns  and  Dat- 
chet,  who  are  away  to  South- America,  to 
compare  with  my  dear  Henry,  and  they 
do  so  want  men  to  f  ght  the  dreadful  bat- 
tles, and" —  Here  she  broke  down  alto- 
gether. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  to  assist  in  this 
matter  ?"  asked  I,  in  great  perplexity,  for 
Mary  kept  sobbing  out  incoherent  asseve- 
rations tnat  "  I  alone — I  alone  could  save 
them  both,  if  I  pleased." 

"  Of  course  1  will  do  all  I  can,"  said  I, 
as  I  paced  the  room  ;  "  but  I  own  I  can 
Bee  no  way  out  of  this  distressing  affair.  I 
fear  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  speak  to 
the  officer ;  he  is  a  severe  man,  and  not 
very  scrupulous,  or  report  does  him  great 
injustice.  If  I  were  to  go  to  the  place,  and 
give  warning  to  the  men  concealed — " 

"Ah!  no,  sir;  it's  too  late  for  that,"  said 
the  girl,  shaking  her  head.  "  Before  I 
heard  of  what  was  to  be  done,  which  came 
about  through  a  neighbor's  child  over- 
hearing the  talk  of  the  men-of  wars  men, 
every  way  was  beset  and  guarded.  I 
dared  not  go  there.  I  don't  even  think 
the  poor  lads  know  their  danger,  and,  dear 
sir,  they  don't  know  they  are  sold." 

"  Sold !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mary.  "  The 
child  I  spoke  of  heard  the  tender's  crew 
boastin<>  among  themselves  how  they  had 
trapped  the  wariest  of  the  merchant  sea- 
men at  last,  and  how  the  landlady  of  the 
Blue  Dolphin — ^to  think  any  one  should  be 
80  base — had  betrayed  the  poor  men  that 
were  hiding,  to  get  fifteen  guineas  from 
the  Lieutenant." 

This  treachery  did  not  much  surprise 
me,  for  I  knew  that  the  crimps,  at  whose 
houses  sailors  were  hidden  mitil  they  could 


safely  ^q  on  board  their  ships,  not  unfre- 
quently  gave  secret  information  to  the 
press-gang,  when  bribed  sufficiently.  How- 
ever, 1  again  declared  my  readiness  to  do 
all  in  my  power,  while  avowing  that  I 
could  suggest  no  resource  in  the  dilemma. 
Mary,  however,  was  prepared  with  a 
scheme,  which  at  first  seemed  crude  and 
rash  to  me,  but  which  I  willingly  agreed 
to  essay,  in  default  of  any  other  plan. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand,  thousand 
times,  whether  you  succeed  or  not  in  sav- 
ing my  poor  Henry.  I  will  pray  to  God 
for  you  to  my  dying  day,  dear  Mr.  Haw- 
ley." 

So  saying,  Mary  Wade  dried  her  eyes, 
wiped  away  the  glistening  stains  of  tear- 
drops from  her  face,  and  tripped  demure- 
ly from  the  room  and  down  the  pass^i^, 
wishing  Mrs.  Simmons  a  good-night  as 
she  went  by,  in  a  quiet,  cheerful  tone,  as 
if  her  heart  were  not  full  to  bursting  of  an 
agony  of  hope  and  fear. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  had  my  work  to 
do.  I  felt  rather  nervous  about  it,  it  was 
so  foreign  to  my  usual  mode  of  life ;  it  was 
an  errand  of  mercy,  no  doubt,  but  it 
hardly  seemed  of  a  clerical  nature.  I  was 
putting  away  my  unfinished  sermon,  and 
had  my  hat  on,  and  my  great-coat  ready 
to  sally  forth,  when  Mrs.  Simmons  came, 
true  to  the  usual  hour,  jingling  with  the 
tea-tray. 

"  Lawks,  Mr.  Hawley,  sir,  I'd  no  idea 
you  was  agoing  out  any  more,"  said  my 
landlady,  with  just  a  shade  of  tartness  in 
her  tone;  "and  without  your  tea,  too; 
what  a  pity  you  let  me  toast  the  crum- 
pets." 

Bachelors  of  mild  dispositions  are  not 
uncommonly  a  little  henpecked  by  their 
landladies,  housekeepers,  or  indeed  any 
middle-aged  female  with  whom  they  have 
any  thing  to  do,  and  I  was  a  very  punctual 
man  in  general,  and  given  to  early  hours. 
So  I  dare  say  I  winced  somewhat  at  Mrs. 
Simmons'  remark ;  but  briefly  excusing 
my  apparent  caprice  on  the  ground  of  a 
visit  to  a  parishioner  w^ho  was  in  some 
danger,  I  hurried  out. 

It  was  a  dark  night  in  foggy  December, 
not  very  cold,  but  damp  ana  raw.  The 
streets  of  Sallyport,  unclean  and  ill-paved, 
presented  a  most  gloomy  appearance  as  I 
groped  my  way  along  them  by  such  feeble 
light  as  the  wretched  oil-lamps,  sparsely 
hung  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  afforded. 
I  knew  the  Blue  Dolphin,  a  house  of  resort 
for  merchant  seamen,  in  rather  an  out-of- 
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Ihe-way  nook,  but  I  had  never  visited  the 
neighborhood  save  in  broad  daylight ;  and 
it  cost  me  some  trouble  to  find  it  on  the 
niglit  in  question.  After  twice  losing  my 
way  among  narrow  alleys,  paved  with 
sharp  pebbles,  and  where  the  crazy  wood- 
en dwellings,  calked  and  pitched  like  so 
many  fishing-smacks,  were  tapestried  with 
nets  and  perfumed  with  herrings,  I  at  last 
found  myself  within  sight  of  the  creaking 
signboard,  on  whose  ground  of  faded  pink 
the  Blue  Dolphin  displayed  his  cerulean 
scales,  and  courted  custom. 

As  I  approached,  two  men,  wrapped  in 
those  rough  blue  coats  which  sailors  call 
"  gregos,"  and  with  glazed  hats  slouched 
over  their  faces,  sprang  forward  from  under 
an  archway  on  the  right;  while  two  more, 
mtIio  miglit  have  been  twin-brothers  to  the 
first  couple,  emerged  from  a  blind  alley  on 
the  left.  I  heard  their  cutlasses  chink  as 
they  moved,  and  I  saw  the  brass-bound 
stock  of  a  pistol  peeping  out  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  the  man,  who  caught  me  rudely 
by  the  wrist.    The  press-gang ! 

"  What  cheer,  brother  ?"  growled  my 
captor,  holding  me  fiist.  "Whither  so 
fast^  at  this  time  o'  night  ?" 

"What  sort  of  fish  have  you  netted, 
Bill  ?"  said  another  deep  voice.  "  Is  he 
worth  picking  up  to  nibble  his  majesty's 
biscuits,  eh  ?" 

"  lie's  only  a  landlubber;  don't  ye  twig 
his  shore-going  togs,"  grumbled  the  re- 
doubted Bill,  whose  grip  was  like  the 
pressure  of  a  vise.  "  Still  he  might  do 
for  a  waister,  if  not  for  one  of  the  after- 
guard." 

I  now  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
surprise.  I  proclaimed  my  name  and  my 
sacred  calling,  demanded  my  instant  re- 
lease, and  warned  them  that  they  would 
be  punished  if  they  molested  a  clergy- 
man. 

The  men  grumbled  between  their  teeth 
some  allusions  to  "  gammon,"  and  "  a  cock 
that  wouldn't  fight,"  when,  luckilvfor  me, 
a  little  sunburned  imp  of  a  micfshipman 
came  on  the  scene,  followed  by  three  sea- 
men, one  of  whom  had  a  lantern.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  light  glinting  on  the 
^oy's  gold-laced  cap,  1  knew  that  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.    I  renewed  my  appeal. 

"  Avast,  you  fools !"  exclaimea  the 
youngster.  "  Lift  the  lantern,  Smithers  ; 
throw  the  glim  on  the  chap's  face — so. 
Bill  Jeffreys,  you  dunkerheaded  son  of  a 
sea-cook,  let  the  gentleman  go.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  these  fellows*  blander,  bat 


generally,  in  the  dark,  alPs  fish  that  comes 
to  our  net.    Hope  they  haven't  hart  yea?" 

I  hastily  assured  the  little  officer  that  I 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  rough  handling 
of  his  followers,  took  my  departare  at 
at  once,  and  in  two  seconds  more  was 
tapping  at  the  door  of  the  Blue  Dolphin. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  knocKing, 
until  I  ventured  to  rattle  the  latch  up  and 
down,  and  to  rap  smartly  with  my  foot 
against  the  panels.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  a  great  stamping  and  shufliing  to  be 
heard  inside  ;  a  light  appeared  at  a  lattice 
overhead,  and  the  window  was  cautiously 
opened,  while  a  female  voice  said :  "Who  s 
there  ?  You  can't  come  in,  for  we^re  all 
just  gone  to  bed." 

"  To  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Smart  I 
Your  usual  hours  must  have  been  strange- 
ly altered,  I  should  say,"  answered  I. 
"  Be  so  kind  as  to  admit  me  at  once.  I 
must  speak  to  some  of  the  men  who  are 
here." 

"  Men  !"  exclaimed  the  voice  from  the 
upper  window.  "  You're  talking  of  what 
vou  don't  understand.  There's  no  men 
here  but  my  husband  and  the  lame 
hostler." 

"  I  must  see  the  persons  I  seek,"  I  re- 
plied wuth  energy,  but  still  in  a  cautious 
tone.  "  You  ought  to  know  my  voice.  I 
am  Mr.  Hawley,  the  vicar,  and  I  will  and 
must  be  let  in." 

A  good  deal  of  consultation  took  place, 
in  alternate  whispers  and  growls,  between 
Mrs.  Smart  and  some  one  whom  I  guessed 
to  be  her  husband,  the  landlord ;  and  then 
the  light  was  withdrawn,  and  the  treacher- 
ous landlady  came  down  to  admit  me,  fawn- 
ing and  apologizing  for  the  delay  in  a  man- 
ner that  sickened  me,  cognizant  as  I  was  of 
her  having  sold  the  liberties  of  her  guests 
for  a  bribe. 

I  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  long,  low 
room,  opening  on  the  stable-yard,  where 
the  concealed  sailors  were  assembled. 
Through  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke — the 
room  itself  being  dimly  lighted  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire  and  a  couple  of  iron  lamps  fed 
with  coarse  whale-oil — I  could  make  oat 
that  about  thirty  men  were  present. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  strong, 
able-bodied  sailors — some  mere  lads,  others 
with  grizzled  hair  and  weather-beaten 
faces ;  but  the  nautical  garb  and  bearing 
of  all  was  plain  enough. 

They  were  gathered  in  knots  of  four  or 
five,  conversing,  drinking  their  ^rog  from 
tumblers  and  pannikiris,  or  moodily  paffing 
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at  their  clay-pipes.  My  appearance  at  first 
created  some  stir,  but  several  of  tlie  men 
knew  me,  and  told  the  others  they  need  not 
fear — "  it  was  only  Mr.  Hawley,  the  good 
pastor  of  Salh'port."  Poor  fellows!  as 
they  respectfully  made  way  for  me  to  pass 
them,  I  loathed  the  treachery  which  had 
betrayed  them  to  the  kidnappers,  and  I 
would  have  warned  them  to  flee,  had  flight^ 
been  possible ;  but  I  well  knew  that  every 
avenue  was  guarded,  and  that  although 
the  merchant  sailors  were  well  provided 
with  bludgeons  and  knobbed  sticks,  they 
had  little  chance  against  the  trained  attack 
of  the  press-gang.  I  therefore  turned  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  a  fine  look- 
ing young  sailor,  taller  by  the  head  than 
any  there,  and  with  a  very  pleasing  ex- 
pression in  his  handsome  honest  face,  sat 
alone,  lost  in  melancholy  thotights.  I  ap- 
proached. "  Henry  Mills,"  said  I,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, 
apart  from  the  rest.  You  may  remember 
me — Mr.  Hawley,  the  vicar  of  Sallyport. 
I  was  asked  to  come  by  some  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  you. 

"By  Mary,  sir,  was  it?"  asked  the 
young  man,  springing  up.  "  Have  you  a 
message  for  me,  sir,  from  the  dear  girl  ?" 

" Hush !"  said  I,  coming  nearer — "hush ! 
I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell,  until 
you  have  promised  to  obey  my  instruc- 
tions in  all  this  business.  I  can  not  save 
you,  unless  you  will  do  so — unless  you  will 
promise  not  to  be  rash.  And  it  was  to 
ask  that  I  would  render  vou  a  service  that 
your  sweetheart,  Mary  Wade,  came  to  me 
this  night." 

"  Bless  her  kind  little  heart !"  said  Mills 
warmly;  "but,  indeed,  sir,  there's  no 
special  danger ;  we're  safe  here,  and  the 
Grasper's  crew  can't  find  us ;  and  to-mor- 
row   " 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  whisper- 
ed I.  "  I  can  not  explain  matters  here. 
A  hasty  word  would  ruin  all.  Let  us 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  in  some  quieter 
room  than  this." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,  the  tap's 
quite  empty,  and  we  can  talk  there  all  by 
ourselves.  There's  a  lantern  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  I  can  unhook  it  as  we  go  by." 

The  conversation  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  for  every  moment  was  precious. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  young  Mills,  his 
oilskin-covered  hat  sloached  over  his  face, 
and  the  collar  of  his  monkey  jacket  turned 
up  so  as  almost  to  conceal  his  mouth  and 
eom,  returned  to  the  long,  low  room,  and 


sat  down  in  the  same  secluded  comer,  ap- 
parently lost  in  thought. 

And  at  almost  the  same  moment  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hawley,  incumbent  of  the 
parish  of  Sallyport,  quitted  the  public- 
house,  acknowledging,  in  the  curtest  and 
most  laconic  fashion,  the  profuse  civilities 
and  verbose  good- wishes  of  the  landlady 
of  the  Blue  Dolphin. 

The  men-of-war's  men  were  hanging 
about  the  archway  and  the  blind  alley 
thick  as  bees,  and  humming  forth  a  note 
of  preparation ;  but  as  the  gleam  of  their 
lantern  fell  on  the  long  great-coat,  the 
white  neck-cloth,  umbrella,  and  beaver  hat 
of  their  late  captive,  they  opened  their 
ranks  and  let  him  pass. 

"  Good  night,  your  reverence !  pleasant 
dreams,  old  boy !"  said  the  young  mid- 
shipman, with  a  giggle  at  his  own  wit, 
ana  the  seamen  gave  a  smothered  laugh, 
which  ceased  as  an  important-looking  per- 
sonage in  a  cloak,  with  cocked-hat  and 
clinkmg  sword,  came  up  —  Lieutenant 
Barnes  himself.  But  even  the  lieutenant 
had  no  power  to  stay  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, and  Mr.  Hawley  went  on  his  way 
unmolested.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Vicar  of  Sallyport  that  night  were  very 
singular ;  he  aid  not  go  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings, his  tea  and  crumpets,  but  hung  about 
the  dark  streets  till  the  hour  of  ten,  when 
the  royal  mail,  with  horn  and  clash  of 
hoofs  and  wheels,  red-coated  guard  and 
bluff  coachmen,  came  dashing  through 
Sallyport ;  and  then  who  should  appear  at 
the  coach-door  just  before  it  drove  off 
from  the  office,  but  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hawley. 

He  modestly  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  London.  An  inside  place  was 
vacant ;  he  occupied  it.  "  No  luggage, 
sir?  All  right,  Thomas."  Up  jumped 
the  red-coated  guard,  crack  went  the 
whip,  twang  went  the  horn,  and  off  rolled 
the  coach  toward  London.  The  press- 
gang  examined  the  royal  mail  two  miles 
out  of  Sallyport,  but  found  no  runaway 
seamen.  What,  to  them,  was  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hawley  in  the  way- 
bill, or  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hawley  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  I 
At  exactly  ten  minutes  to  ten,  the  men-of- 
war's  men  and  marines,  with  clubs,  cut- 
lasses, and  crowbars,  broke  into  the  Blue 
Dolphin  public-house,  and  captured  every 
man  there.  This  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  dreadful  fight.  Bones  were  broken, 
many  wounds  and  bruises  exchanged,  and 
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more  than  one  pressed  man  was  taken  ' 
senseless  on  boara  the  Grasper. 

But  Henry  Mills  made  no  resistance ; 
be  was  taken  as  easily  as  a  lamb  is  secured 
by  the  butcher,  and  his  captors  were  half 
disappointed  that  so  gallant  and  power- 
fully built  a  young  man  should  have  shown 
the  white  feather. 

However,  when  Lieutenant  Barnes,  at 
balf-past  eleven  o'clock,  reviewed  his  pri- 
soners on  the  deck  of  the  Grasper,  by  the 
light  of  a  ship's  lantern,  he  found  out  with 
dismay  that  the  prisoner  in  the  pea-jacket 
and  glazed  hat  was  not  Henry  Mills  at  all, 
but  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hawley,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Sallyport;  and  he  made  the  further 


discovery,  that  Henry  Mills,  having 
changed  clothes  with  his  fnend,  the 
clergyman  in  question,  was  already  far 
beyond  danger,  speeding  as  fast  toward 
London  as  four  active  horses  could  convey 
him. 

I  pass  over  the  oaths  and  lamentations^ 
both  loud  and  deep,  of  the  crestfallen 
Lieutenant  Barnes.  But  the  laugli  was 
against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  Grasper  before  nightfall  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Half  a  year  later,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  uniting  in  holy  matrimony  the 
hands  of  Henry  Mills,  third  officer  in  the 
Clive  Indiaman,  and  pretty  Mary  Wade, 
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POLAND      AND      ITS      INSURRECTION. 


Thb  torch  of  insurrection  flames  once 
more  in  Poland.  Never  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  has  it  been  extinguished. 
It  has,  auring  long  inter\'als,  burned 
dimly,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
light.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
the  hand  of  persecution  has  poured  oil 
upon  its  flickering  flame,  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  dark  skies  have  been  red- 
dened with  the  beacon-fires  of  rebellion. 
Since  the  partition  of  this  aristocratic 
kingdom  in  1772  down  to  yesterday, 
Poland  has  had  no  peace.  The  dream  of 
nationality  has  incessantly  haunted  the 
troubled  existence  of  the  Pole ;  and, 
whether  at  home  or  in  exile,  he  has  look- 
ed forward  with  the  faith  of  a  Hebrew  to 
the  day  when  his  country  should  be  re- 
stored to  him,  and  his  race  rule  supreme 
once  more  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vistula. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  three 
powers  who  shared  in  the  crime  and  the 
spoil  of  the  dismemberment,  have  found 
it  a  difficult  task  to  crush  the  undying 
hopes  of  the  unfortunate  people  whose 
masters  their  iniquitous  ambition  made 
them.  Prussia  was  content  with  the 
smaller  portion,  and  Posen  fell  to  her  lot. 
By  increasiog  the  German  element  among 


the  population,  and  indirectly  absorbine 
the  Sclavonian  into  the  Teutonic,  as  weU 
as  by  conferring  upon  the  annexed  pro- 
vince that  enlightened  legislation  which 
the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
verseness  and  infatuation  of  their  mon- 
arch and  his  ministry,  enjoy,  in  compari- 
son with  their  neighbors,  the  Prussian 
Poles  have  been  comparatively  content, 
and  Europe  has  been  but  feebly  disturbed 
by  their  munnurs.  Galicia,  a  large  slice, 
was  seized  by  despotic  Austria;  and  there 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  has  ever  smoul- 
dered, occasionally  bursting  out  into  open 
revolt ;  as  when  the  Hapsburg  autocrat 
canceled  the  liberties  of  Cracow,  or  when 
he  cruelly  instigated  the  peasants  to  rise 
against  the  nobles  and  massacre  them  in 
their  own  mansions.  To  Russia,  howev- 
er, was  conceded  the  lion's  share.  Hav- 
ing already  conquered  and  annexed  Vol- 
hynia  and  Podolia,  she  peremptorily  de- 
manded, and  obtained,  the  bulk  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom,  together  with  the  minority 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Csar  made  the 
lives  of  the  Poles  who  lived  in  Posen  and 
Galicia  positively  happv,  when  compared 
with  the  exbtence  oi  their  brethren  who 
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bad  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Muscovite.  A  horrible  sys- 
tem of  repression  was  introduced  by  the 
Romano^  which  was  carried  out  with 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  The  Govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg  was  bent  upon 
trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  freedom 
that  lighted  up  with  a  hallowed  gleam 
the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  The  inheritance 
of  centuries  was  to  be  swept  away  and 
annihilated,  and  the  civilized  Sclavonian 
to  be  dragged  down  to  a  level  with  his 
barbarian  conquerer.  The  casemate,  the 
knout,  the  scaffold,  and,  what  was  still 
more  terrible,  deportation  to  the  wilds 
and  frozen  solitudes  of  Siberia,  were  em- 
ployed to  break  in  pieces  the  national  as- 
pirations of  the  Poles.  Hence  one  long, 
oitter  wail  has  ever  been  heard  from  that 
unhappy  country.  Rachel  was  there 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
Second  to  the  throne,  the  hopes  not  only 
all  Russia,  but  all  Europe,  were  once  more 
awakened.  Report  spoke  of  the  new 
Czar  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  piince; 
and  the  whole  party  of  progress  through- 
out the  Muscovite  empire  expected  to 
iiud  in  him  a  high-minded  and  generous 
reformer.  He  was  to  stimulate  industry 
and  enfranchise  commerce ;  sealed  ports 
were  to  be  opened,  and  railways  vastly  ex- 
tended ;  whilst  a  whisper  went  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  em- 
pire, which  shook  the  nobility  with  alarm 
and  indignation,  that  the  serfs  uere  to  be 
emancipated.  Those  who  had  languish- 
ed under  the  dark  and  cruel  government 
of  Nicholas  imagined  that  they  beheld  the 
dawn  of  better  things  in  the  advent  to 
power  of  his  more  humane  son.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  herald  of  civilization 
in  the  North,  and  the  brightest  anticipa- 
tions were  formed  of  his  future  adminis- 
tion. 

No  wonder  that  Poland  caught  the 
echoes  of  these  glad  tidings,  and  revived 
her  drooping  spirits.  In  this  general  ju- 
bilation she  fondly  imagined  that  she  her- 
self might  rejoice,  and  again  the  cry  went 
forth  that  Poland  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Poles.  That  these  anticipations  were 
in  some  degree  justified,  must  be  admit- 
ted. Alexander,  either  sincerely  sympa- 
thizing with  a  fine  race  which  had  been 
Fo  long  trampled  under  the  iron  heel 
of  his  inflexible  predecessor,  or  wantonly 
playing  with  their  patriotic  aspirations, 


spoke  openly  of  concessions  which  were 
to  include  even  a  constitution.  A  consti- 
tion  for  Poland  !  Did  he  really  know 
what  that  meant  ?  Liberty  to  Poland  ! 
What  could  that  mean  in  an  autocratic 
mind  ?  The  independence  of  Poland  I 
How  could  such  an  idea  dwell  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  despotic  brain  of  a  Czar  ? 
How  widely  different  were  the  views  of 
the  Poles  and  their  rulers  soon  became 
evident;  and  the  reforms  which  were  so 
much  vaunted,  the  constitution  which 
was  so  loudly  talked  about  at  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  southern  kingdom,  were  of 
the  most  hollow  and  bubble  character. 
A  few  municipal  privileges  to  the  Varso- 
vians,  and  the  opening  of  some  public 
schools,  were  the  crumbs  thrown  to  this 
famished  and  exasperated  people.  Low 
and  deep  was  the  murmur  that  burst  from 
this  disappointed  land  ;  bitter,  though 
tranquil,  the  spirit  of  indignation  that 
arose.  In  vain  Alexander  sent  governor 
after  governor  into  his  mutinous  province. 
Their  coming,  indeed,  was  heralded  with 
fair  promises  ;  and  the  Poles  were  taught 
to  believe  that  each  successor  would  re- 
medy the  errors  and  be  more  liberal  than 
his  predecessors ;  but  when  the  gifts  which 
they  brought  were  presented  to  them, 
they  were  found  to  be  but  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea — mere  dust  and  ashes.  It  suit- 
ed the  policy  of  the  Czar  thus  to  play 
with  his  incensed  Polish  subjects ;  he 
imagined  he  would  weary  out  their  pa- 
tience and  destroy  their  spirit.  The  Poles, 
however,  submitted  witn  magnanimous 
meekness,  which  won  for  them  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Conscious  of  their 
weakness,  they  refrained  from  engaging 
in  a  profitless  insurrection,  which  could 
only  end  in  riveting  their  chains  still 
tighter  round  their  hands  and  feet.  Though 
they  had  a  thousand  provocations,  they 
chose  the  nobler  part  of  passive  resistance, 
and  offered  themselves,  with  exemplary 
resignation,  as  victims  to  their  Tartar  tor- 
turer. Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock, 
permitted  the  Condor  of  the  North  to 
pluck  out  his  heart  without  a  cry. 

Still,  though  submissive,  the  Poles  were 
not  abject.  In  the  midst  of  their  misery 
they  never  forgot  their  nationality,  nor  fail- 
ed to  remind  the  Czar  that  they  were  a 
nation.  At  the  risk  of  incaixeration  in  the 
gloomy  fortresses  of  Russia,  or  exile  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  or,  what  was  far 
worse,  and  had  still  greater  terrors  for  the 
Polish  mind,  eternal  servitude  in  the  Mas- 
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covite  army,  they  still  continued  to  pro- 
claim their  nationality.  Tliey  wore  the 
national  costume  ;  they  sang  the  Bole 
col  Polske,  ("  O  God,  protect  Poland  !") 
their  national  hymn ;  they  prayed  aloud 
in  their  churches  for  the  restoration  of 
their  country ;  but  they  raised  not  a  hand 
against  their  ruler,  they  drew  not  a  sword 
for  the  recovery  of  their  long-lost  liber- 
ties. Their  very  passiveness  exasperated 
their  governors.  Proclamation  after  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  the  national. costume,  the  sing- 
ing the  national  anthem,  and  the  offering 
up  of  prayers  for  their  country.  War- 
saw was  given  up  to  the  military,  and 
a  terrible  massacre  took  place  in  April, 
1801  ;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
ruthlessly  shot  down  as  they  left  the 
churches — nay,  even  the  sacred  altars  were 
polluted  by  the  blood  of  the  citizens — be- 
cause they  had  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  their  ancient  laws,  and  the  recognition 
of  their  down-trodden  race.  The  cruel 
tyranny  of  Gortschakoff,  the  Czar's  depu- 
tv,  went  still  further ;  he  forbade  the  rela- 
tives of  the  slaughtered  to  wear  mourn- 
ing, and  the  very  churches  were  closed, 
that  the  people  should  not  petition  on  con- 
secrated ground.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles 
forebore  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  an  uprising.  Their  secret  rulers  bade 
them  wait,  and  patiently  bow  their  heads 
to  their  inexorable  tyrants,  still  hoping 
that  this  picture  of  meekness  and  resigna- 
tion would  wring  from  their  iron  mas- 
ters the  righteous  concessions  they  de- 
manded. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  social 
and  political  state  of  Poland,  and  to  com- 
prehend this  mastery  of  the  Poles  over 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  means  adopted  by  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Government  to  carry  out*  their 
policy,  and  the  machinery  which  the  Poles 
on  their  part  instituted  m  order  to  coun- 
teract the  great  national  conspiracy.  The 
chief  object,  of  course,  of  the  conqueror 
has  been  to  Russianize  Poland,  and  this 
has  been  attempted  in  a  twofold  manner 
— first,  by  discouraging  the  education  of 
Poles  in  their  own  language;  and  second- 
ly, by  drafting  them  mto  the  Muscovite 
armies.  The  conscription  wrought  fear- 
ful havoc  amongst  the  middle-classes,  who 
were  chiefly  selected,  as  their  superior 
enlightenment  made  them  a  terror  to  the 
authorities.  Those  who  escaped  impeach- 
ment were  dragged  away  into  military 


service,  and  scattered  amongst  the  various 
regiments  stationed  over  the  vast  Russian 
empire.  Xor  were  the  nobles  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  exasperating  tyr- 
anny; the  highest  amongst  them  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  public  service  in  a 
body.  When  Poland  was  conquered  by 
Russian  gold,  and  its  armies  defeated  by 
the  dissensions  and  treachery  of  their 
commanders,  among  their  many  other 
Russian  institutions,  the  practice  was 
forced  upon  the  Polish  nobility  of  serving 
the  state  in  alternate  generations.  Unless 
the  father  or  son  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  army,  or  became  a  clerk  in  a  gov- 
ernment-office, whatever  might  be  the 
rank,  or  age,  or  splendor  of  the  family,  it 
lost  caste,  and  was  classed  amongst  the 
plebeian  herd.  For  a  noble  family  to  re- 
tain its  nobility,  every  second  generation 
was  obliged  to  give  up  its  sons  to  the 
Moloch  of  the  state ;  and  although  the  re- 
gulation has  been  in  many  cases  evaded 
by  the  wealthier  among  the  Slachiz  of  the 
kmgdom,  yet  enough  remain  who  can  not 
possibly  escape  the  moral  degradation  of 
doing  the  work  of  their  conquerors.  I*lao- 
ed  before  the  alternative  of  making  them- 
selves government-clerks,  or  donning  a 
military  uniform,  the  Poles,  as  a  rule,  have 
preferred  the  latter,  as  the  most  chivalrous 
calling  of  the  two.  Many  of  them  have 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Caucasus ;  many  have  shed  their  blood  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Sebastopol ;  and  from 
Riga  to  the  Amoor  the  Polish  officer  is  a 
standing  figure  in  the  army,  appearing  in 
nearly  every  regiment  in  the  service.  But 
with  all  these  precautions,  the  Poles  have 
never  lost  their  sense  of  nationality.  True 
as  steel  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth, 
they  have  cherished  the  hope  which  for 
ten  decades  has  animated  the  sons  of  Po- 
land ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  mistaken 
policy  has  been,  that  the  Russians  have 
distributed  amongst  the  ranks  of  their 
slavish  battalions  the  fearless  propagan- 
dists of  liberty,  l^ut  the  Pole  does  not 
rely  upon  himself  alone ;  he  is  surrounded 
by,  as  it  were,  a  human  Providence,  The 
great  League  watches  over  him,  surrounds 
him,  protects  him,  employs  bim,  and  re- 
cords nis  every  action.  Tnis  grand  secret 
association  pursues  him  every  where — 
whether  serving  in  the  armies  of  Russia, 
whether  at  home  in  the  boson!  of  his  fami- 
ly, in  the  casemates  of  Warsaw,  in  the 
govemmen^offices,  or  the  bureaus  of  the 
higher  officials. 
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The  organization  of  this  powerful  and 
invisible  League  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  decades,  every  ten  members  forming  a 
separate  division,  presided  over  by  the 
Tenth  man.  The  latter  is  appointed  by 
the  Centurion,  or  hundredth  man,  and 
confirmed  by  the  leader  of  the  district. 
If  he  act  contrary  to  orders,  or  fail  to  ac- 
commodate himself  in  every  respect  to 
the  party-programme,  complaint  is  prefer- 
red Dy  the  Centurion,  and  sentence  of  re- 
moval pronounced  by  the  local  chief 
While  in  office,  the  Tenth  receives  orders 
from  the  Centurion,  who  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  society  known  to  him  beyond 
the  members  of  his  own  decade.  To  him 
he  is  also  bound  to  report,  as  frequently 
as  possible,  upon  the  state  of  his  company, 
and  communicate  the  information  furnish- 
ed by  its  members.  The  tenth  is  obliged 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  to  com- 
municate orders  from  above,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of 
the  programme.  Nobody  is  received  into 
the  society  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion and  guarantee  of  a  member  of  some 
standing,  and  in  selecting  new  members 
honesty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  common 
cause  are  the  only  necessary  qualities. 
The  promise  that  they  will  obey  orders 
and  keep  the  secrets,  whether  at  large  or 
in  prison,  is  the  only  rite  exacted,  the  tak- 
ing the  oaths  being  reserved  for  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  immediately  on  the  eve 
of  rebellion. 

Each  member  of  a  decade  guaranteeing 
the  submission  of  his  new  subordinates,  is 
allowed  to  collect  a  decade  of  his  own, 
and  become  a  Tenth  himself.  In  like 
manner  a  Tenth  may  obtain  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Centurion.  The  chief  of  the 
district,  or,  more  correctly,  the  chief  of 
ten  Centunons,  is  appointed  by  the  "  town 
committee,"  or  directing  body  established 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Over  the  town  committees  are  installed  a 
number  of  provincial  committees,  deriving 
both  authority  and  orders  from  the  cen- 
tral committee  in  the  capital.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  districtual  leader  to  make  a 
daily  report  to  the  "  town  committee,"  the 
orders  of  the  latter  being  communicated 
to  him  by  means  of  a  single  agent,  whilst 
all  intercourse  is  strictly  limited  to  conver- 
sation or  a  complicated  system  of  ciphers. 
In  some  cases  several  districts  may  be 
united  into  a  department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  special  committee,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  made  dependent  upon  the  town  com- 


mittee nearest  to  it,  Tlie  nj)per  bodies, 
though  conststing  of  several  persons,  are 
strictly  holdcn  to  carry  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  inferior  and  superior  bodies  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  person  only.  Every 
member  of  a  decade,  and  the  society  at 
large,  is  obliged  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  orders  from  above ;  to  assist,  serve,  and 
advise  in  every  emergency  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League ;  to  cany  on  the  pro- 
paganda among  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  popuLition,  and  prepare  himself  in 
every  respect  for  active  service  in  a  revo- 
lutionary force. 

A  similar  organization  is  carried  out  in 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Galicia,  and 
the  grandduchy  of  Posen,  each  province 
being  placed  under  a  provincial  commit- 
tee, which  is  at  the  beck  of  the  central 
committee  at  Warsaw. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  grand  secret  tri- 
bunal shrouding  itself  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Central  National  Committee.  In 
this  head  and  center  of  the  organization 
powers  unlimited  have  been  vested  by  the 
will  of  the  founders  and  the  assent  of  the 
people.  It  may  act  as  it  likes,  command 
what  it  pleases,  and  be  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  subordinate  bodies  of 
the  League.  No  resistance  offered  to  its 
orders  will  be  accounted  to  legalize  the 
conduct  of  the  recusants ;  no  contradiction 
excusable  so  long  as  the  committee  re- 
mains enthroned  in  darkness  over  the 
people  and  its  rulers — those  other  rulers 
who  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  Yet,  if  its  resignation  should  be 
demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  provincial 
committees,  the  Central  Committee  has  to 
bow  before  the  decision  of  its  subordin- 
ates, and  to  retire  to  the  less  ambitious 
position  of  a  simple  decade.  This  central 
committee  consists  of  seven  members,  and 
in  addition  to  its  other  powers  is  enti- 
tled to  fill  up  vacancies.  All  its  votes 
are  taken  by  majority,  and  the  sitting 
is  presided  over  by  a  mysterious  person- 
age, the  head  of  heads,  called  the  "  Regu- 
lator." Each  member  of  this  National 
Board  attends  to  some  special  department, 
the  divisions  being  as  follows :  Warsaw 
affairs ;  provincial  affairs ;  foreign  affairs ; 
control  of  the  Russian  police  ;  matters  of 
finance ;  and  the  press.  The  minister,  as 
we  may  well  call  him,  for  the  latter  de- 
partment, is  also  charged  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secret  postal  service  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Regulator,  as  be- 
comes the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  saddled 
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with  no  special  business,  but  directs  rebel- 
lion without  the  drudgery  of  details. 

This  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  or- 
ganization will  account  for  the  passiveness 
of  the  Poles  under  so  many  provocations. 
The  word  to  rise  had  to  issue  from  the 
chiefs  of  this  grand  committee  of  conspira- 
tors ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  silent^  not 
a  battalion  moved.  They  knew  the  political 
state  of  Europe ;  they  knew  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  armies;  they  knew  the 
resources  of  the  Czar,  and  they  patiently 
bided  their  time.  They  felt,  moreover, 
the  great  responsibilities  which  devolved 
upon  them.  They  loved  Poland,  and  they 
would  not  sacrifice  her  blood  and  her  life 
uselessly.  Unlike  Mazzini,  they  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  partial  outbreaks  could 
only  end  in  universal  humihation  and 
despair;  and  they  prudently  and  merci- 
fully restrained  the  burning  impetuosity 
of  their  countrymen  with  marvelous  deci- 
sion. But  they  every  now  and  then  made 
their  power,  unseen,  felt.  An  offending 
official  was  tried  before  their  secret  tri- 
bunal, and  if  condemned,  an  executioner 
was  appointed  to  do  justice  upon  his  head. 
The  world  called  it  assassination ;  and 
when  Falconer,  the  hated  commissioner  of 
the  police,  fell  by  the  daggers  of  Polish 
patriots,  the  cry  of  the  Sluscovites  was 
"  murder  ;"  but  the  friends  of  Poland  call- 
ed it  "justice;"  and  considering  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that 
black  agent  of  a  relentless  tyranny,  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  justify  the 
appellation. 

At  length  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
arrived  at  Warsaw,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  himself;  and,  like  that  of  his 
predecessors,  his  advent  was  heralded  by 
a  flourish  of  promises.  Wielopolski, 
though  liberal  in  his  language,  had  failed 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Poland  ;  for  he  had 
in  reality  nothing  to  offer  them  but  fine 
words.  But  when  a  prince  of  the  imperial 
blood  was  sent  amongst  them,  whose 
character  was  known  to  be  humane,  and 
whose  views,  it  was  said,  was  so  liberal 
that  he  had  been  censured  by  his  auto- 
cratic brother,  it  was  believed  that  the 
"  good  time"  was  come  at  last.  But  again 
disappointment;  the  same  system  of  re- 
pression was  enforced,  and  the  policy  of 
non-concession  pursued.  There  was,  how- 
ever, anger  and  alarm.  The  Poles,  though 
firm  and  quiet,  were  again  deeply  exas- 
perated at  being  the  dupes  of  successive 
governors ;  and  whispers  of  insurrection- 


ary movements  in  preparation  were  heard. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  represented 
to  Alexander  the  importance  of  pacifying 
his  new  subjects  by  an  extension  of  their 
liberties.  He  invited  the  Poles  to  make 
known  their  grievances ;  and  they  appear- 
ed in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Castle  of 
Warsaw  only  to  find  that  they  might  as 
well  have  stood  upon  the  beach  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  pitiless  waves. 
The  nobles  were  taught  that  they  might 
petition  the  Emperor,  and  Count  Zaraoyski 
imagined  that  he  might  transmit  the  peti- 
tion into  the  imperial  hands ;  but  exile  was 
and  is  his  reward.  Then  came  the  last 
act  of  this  tragedy  of  government.  The 
time  approached  for  the  conscription.  It 
was  rumored  throughout  Polana  that  the 
lists,  however,  were  not  drawn  up  impar- 
tiallv;  that  the  infliction  was  to  fall 
heavily  upon  the  towns,  whilst  the  peasants 
in  the  country  were  to  be  comparatively 
exempt.  The  policy  of  this  was  manifest ; 
the  peasantry,  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  land,  are  isolated,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  combination ;  but  in  the  cities 
men  group  themselves  together,  and, 
where  there  is  a  common  grievance,  unite. 
Hence  the  Czar  prepared  this  last  great 
crime  against  the  manhood  of  Poland. 
So  horror-stricken  were  the  families,  so 
borne  down  by  their  grief  at  this  announce- 
ment, that  Constantine  himself  wavered 
in  the  execution  of  his  brother's  designs ; 
and  upon  his  representations  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  orders  were  given  to 
postpone  the  carrying  out  of  the  imperial 
ukase ;  but  it  was  only,  however,  to  enable 
the  Czar  to  lay  his  plans  more  perfectly, 
and  to  render  the  original  illegality  of  his 
decree  a  hundred  fold  more  illegal. 

January  the  15th  will  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Poland.  At  five  o'clock  on 
that  morning  the  houses  of  the  Praga 
were  suddenly  occupied  by  troops.  Com- 
panies of  infantry  rushed  through  the 
streets,  and  dividing  into  pickets  of  ten 
men  each,  entered  the  doors,  with  or 
Avithout  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
Each  picket  was  attended  by  three  police- 
men, and  an  official  acting  as  the  recruit- 
ing-sergeant of  the  party.  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  no  resistance  was  offered 
to  this  invasion  of  domestic  privacy ;  but 
in  some  places  the  doors,  being  locked 
and  bolted,  had  to  be  beaten  in  by  axes 
and  crowbars.  Whilst  this  movement 
was  being  executed  agunst  individual 
houses,  the  more  compr^ensive  stratej^ea 
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of  the  generals  were  evinced  by  a  military 
occupation  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  of 
the  towns.  At  every  comer  was  posted  a 
cavalry  patrol,  each  party  being  placed  in 
sight  of  the  next,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing a  continuous  chain  of  stationary 
but  agile  alarmists  all  over  the  capital. 
The  more  frequented  thoroughfares  and 
the  squares  formed  the  focus  of  this  sys- 
tem of  scattered  outposts.  There  one 
miffht  see  entire  regiments  ready  for  at- 
tach, murder,  or  plunder.  These  men 
were  supported  by  batteries  of  artillery 
prepared  for  immediate  action ;  by  the 
Monammedan  horsemen  who  constitute 
the  body-guard  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  and 
last,  not  least,  by  a  division  of  the  guards, 
who  had  been  specially  dispatched  from 
St.  Petersburg.  When  the  first  columns 
were  defiling  through  the  Praga  streets, 
the  presence  of  danger  overcame  the 
lesson  of  prudence  which  the  people 
had  learned.  Of  resistance  there  was 
no  possibility  in  the  teeth  of  the  Re- 
gulator's injunctions.  Escape,  so  far  as 
his  person  was  concerned,  was  the 
only  chance  remaining  with  the  isolated 
recruit.  Like  doves  flying  before  the 
kite,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  rushed 
from  the  houses,  and  wandered  along  the 
streets  in  search  of  some  quiet  retreat. 
As  the  troops  advanced,  gradually  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  town,  the  majority 
of  these  fugitives  were  captured  and  car- 
ried off  to  head-quarters;  whilst  others, 
with  money  enough  in  their  pockets  to 
engage  a  vehicle,  escaped  by  bribing  the 
patrols  they  happened  to  meet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  stages  of 
the  tragedy  were  being  rapidly  played  out 
in  the  houses  of  the  suburbs.  The  passage 
once  guarded  by  two  soldiers  with  loaded 
guns,  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
victims.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant,  with  a  list  of  the  individuals  to 
be  carried  off  from  every  dwelling.  Such 
lists  are  always  inaccurate,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  were  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Correct  or  not,  there  was  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  dread  official.  A  multitude 
of  names  had  been  written  down,  and  at 
the  risk  of  heavy  punishment  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seize  and  deliver  up  an  equal 
number  of  individuals.  If  he  found  his 
prisoners,  he  was  contented  for  a  trifle  not 
to  break  the  furniture  and  explore  the 
bedchambers  of  the  ladies ;  if  not,  he  se- 
lected bis  hostages  from  among  the  male 


inhabitants  of  the  houses,  boys  and  old 
men  included,  whilst  even  the  sick  and  the 
lame  \^  ere  not  excepted.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  this  horrible  cruelty  was  practiced 
on  that  terrible  night.  When  morning 
dawned,  great  was  the  alarm  that  pervad- 
ed all  classes  and  all  ranks  in  Warsaw. 
Every  male  who  could  fled  to  the  pine- 
woods  and  the  marshes  and  the  hills  for 
protection.  There  they  gi'ouped  them- 
selves together  in  small  bands,  and  sub- 
sisted as  best  they  could  for  a  fortnight, 
until,  hunted  down  by  the  Cossack  hordes 
of  Russia,  they  were  forced  into  rebellion. 
Now  was  shown  what  may  be  done  by  a 
nation  animated  by  a  great  idea,  by  a 
great  despair.  Like  a  prairie-fire,  leaping 
from  tuft  to  tuft,  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion spead  over  moorland  and  forest,  and 
kindled  the  beacon-lights  of  war  on  the 
crests  of  a  thousand  hills.  The  night  of 
the  Branka,  that  St.  Bartholomew  of  War- 
saw, filled  the  cup  of  provocation,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to  seize  whatever 
weapons  were  at  hand,  and  to  declare  war 
to  the  death. 

The  treachery  of  the  Muscovite  govern- 
ment was  conspicuous  throughout  all  these 
events.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
it  deliberately  goaded  the  Poles  into  in- 
surrection; apprehensive  lest  they  should 
rise  at  a  more  favorable  season,  when 
Russia  would  be  busy  in  settling  accounts 
with  the  serfs. 

But  the  Czar  and  his  counselors  missed 
their  mark.  The  few  bands  that  were 
scattered  united  their  forces,  and  thus 
swelled  their  ranks.  With  curious  cun- 
ning the  official  accounts  of  the  insurrec- 
tion received  from  the  North  exaggerated 
the  defeats  of  the  regular  troops,  and  ca- 
lumnious reports  were  propagated  with 
regard  to  the  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the 
insurgents.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had 
fallen  upon  and  massacred  soldiers  in  their 
sleep,  and  that  they  were  burning  villages 
and  killing  the  inhabitants,  priests  and  old 
men  even  not  being  spared.  The  libelous 
part  of  these  reports,  however,  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  light  of  truth ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  grain  of  truth, 
and  a  large  ^ain  too,  in  the  official  state- 
ment. The  msurgents  did  gain  victories. 
At  Plock  and  Plosc  two  companies  of 
troops  were  attacked  by,  or  attacked,  the 
desperate  insurgents  in  those  localities, 
when  five  soldiers  were  killed.  A  serious 
affair  took  place  near  Radom;  again  at 
Bodzentin  and    Szydloweck;    wMlst   at 
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Stock,  near  Siedlice,  bodies  of  the  military 
were  encountered  and  d^eated ;  and  what 
gave  greater  indications  of  the  strength  of 
this  insurrectionary  movement,  was  the 
fact  that  the  telegraphs  were  cut  down, 
and  the  railways  either  broken  up,  or  the 
trains  stopped  on  their  passage.  In  fact, 
the  Vienna  and  Warsaw  line  was  subject 
to  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  "  rebels," 
who,  however,  did  no  further  mischief 
than  ransack  the  luggage  of  passengers 
for  official  dispatches.  Yet  this  examina- 
tion was  by  no  means  general.  So  well 
was  the  communication,  so  wide-spread 
was  the  conspiracy,  so  perfect  the  organi- 
zation, that  the  secrets  of  the  chief  bureaus 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  were 
made  known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  so 
that  when  the  train  stopped  they  were 
well  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  per- 
son who  was  carrying  the  dispatches.  All 
that  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  polite- 
ly to  request  the  said  official  to  deliver  up 
the  papers  intrusted  to  his  charge ;  and  if 
he  objected  to  this  breach  of  trust,  his  ob- 
jections were  easily  overruled  by  a  brace 
of  pistols  pointed  at  his  head.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
insurgent  chiefs  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
give  the  despoiled  messenger  a  receipt, 
which  he  could  present  to  hit  masters, 
signifying  that  the  dispatches  had  not 
been  lost,  but  tliat  they  would  be  found  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  particular  band 
which  had  seized  them.  As  the  news  of 
the  uprising  spread  throughout  Europe, 
many  hundred  exiles  hastened  home  to 
the  scene  of  action;  and  amongst  them 
officers  of  experience  who  had  served  in 
the  armies  of  foreign  kingdoms,  so  that 
within  a  month  the  work  assumed  a  more 
organized  form.  The  Poles  were  divided, 
it  is  true,  into  numerous  bands,  but  each 
of  them  had  its  center  of  operations.  The 
government  of  Radom,  for  example,  was 
inclosed  between  two  insurrectionary  bo 
dies  commanded  by  Kurowski ;  the  first 
occupied  the  south-eastern  district,  whilst 
the  second  corps  was  strongly  posted  in 
the  west,  and  protected  by  extensive  for- 
ests ;  again,  the  south  was  guarded  by  fly- 
ing detachments  which  connected  the  east 
with  the  west,  and  kept  open  communica- 
tion between  the  larger  bodies.  Here  it 
was  that  appeared  the  first  detachment 
under  Langicwicz,  encamped  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  department,  watching  the  iso- 
lated movements  of  the  Russians,  and 
preventing   their  concentration.    In  the 


fovemment  of  Lublin,  the  high-road  fVora 
(ublin  to  Lemberg  was  threatened  by 
the  corps  of  Francowski,  some  of  whose 
detachments  were  in  communication  with 
other  bodies  extending  into  Volhynia ; 
and  lastly  in  Volhynia  there  sprang  up  a 
band,  under  the  command  of  Xeazaj,  a 
Cossack  by  birth ;  whilst  Lithuania  and 
the  government  of  Augustow  were 
speedily  overrun  by  companies,  whoso 
numbers  and  movements  divided  the 
forces  of  the  Czar  and  thwarted  their 
plans. 

The  object  of  Alexander  is  naturally  to 
suppress  this  insurrection  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  and  neither  fire  nor  sword  has 
been  spared  to  accomplish  this  consumma- 
tion. Wherever  the  llussian  columns  ad- 
vanced, they  lefl  a  black  line  of  desolation 
behind  them  ;  the  cruelties  perpetrated  at 
Tomaszow  and  Miechow,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  massacred,  and  houses  plun- 
dered, and  the  towns  burnt  to  the  ground 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  In- 
nocent people  have  been  dragged  away 
from  their  homes  and  shot  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, without  pity  or  remorse ;  and 
even  the  Russian  officials  themselves  head 
the  approach  of  these  furious  and  barbar- 
ous squadrons.  The  destruction  of  the 
chateau  of  Count  Zamovski,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  guests  of  Count  Poletylo 
— both  known  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Romanoff  dynasty — will  leave  an  indelible 
brand  upon  the  Russian  officers  who  com- 
mitted these  atrocious  deeds.  But  troops 
which  can  be  guilty  of  such  cowardly 
horrors  dare  not  meet  the  brave  bands  of 
patriots  which  overrun  the  country,  ex- 
cept they  are  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  supported  by  formidable  guns.  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the  policy  of 
the  Poles  to  carry  on  simply  a  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  hence  they  have  avoided  col- 
lecting any  large  force  in  one  spot. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  tremendous 
fighting;  and  the  battle  of  Malagosz, 
which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  will  be  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  this  war  of  independence.  The 
Russians  were  at  least  six  thousand 
strong,  and  protected  by  seven  guns ;  the 
Poles  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
devoid  of  artillery,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  even  of  muskets.  Nevertheless 
under  the  able  generalship  of  Langiewica^ 
they  thoroughly  routed  their  enemy,  with 
but  trifling  loss  on  their  own  side.  A  fresh 
tower  of  strength  would  ha^e  been  added 
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to  the  insurrection,  it  was  expected,  by 
the  arrival  of  Mieroslawski,  whose  ap* 
pearance  upon  the  scene  of  action  gave 
fresh  confidence  to  the  Poles,  and  enlisted 
still  more  deeply  the  sympathy  of  the 
peasants  in  this  desperate  struggle.  Mie- 
roslawski dwells    in    the    hearts  of   all 


the  Civil  Govern  men  t  shall  be  countersigned  by 
one  of  his  Secretaries-General.  The  appoint- 
ments here  mentioned  have  been  completed 
simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  decree. 

**  Clause  6.  I  also  appoint  three  government 
commissaries,  to  be  attached  to  the  home  de- 
partment for  special  purposes.  These  commis- 
saries will  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 


classes  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  National  Government,  which  will  give  them  the 

he  had  arrived  in  Poland  than  numerous  necessary  instructions. 

bands  gathered  round  his   standard,  and  **Clause  7.  Our  representatives  at  foreign 

placed  themselves  at  once  under  his  com-  ^^"^j^^,?  sba  1  appoint^  subject  to  the  recom- 

!1j      T>i.uu           ^;iij'                  J  mendations  of  the  chief  of  foreign  affairs. 

mand.     But  he  has  suddenly  disappeared  u  ^ause  8.  All  civil  and  military  authorities 

trom   the   scene   of    action,    his   pohtical  whatever  their  origin  and  the  time  of  their  ap- 

views  being  either  offensive  to  the  nobles,  pointment,  are  hereby  dissolved. 

or  his  ambition  consorting  little  with  the  **  Clause  9.  They  are,  however,  to  continue 

projects  of  the  National  Committee,  their  functions  until  further  orders  from  the 

On  the  eighth  of  March  the  secret  di-  Civil  Government  or  its  commissaries, 

rectors  of  the  insurrection  put  an  end  to  "  ^i!!"^®  l^'  I  hereby  appoint  Valerius  Tom- 

their  short  executive  existen'ce  by  confer-  K^u^^Vt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mffuponMaryan  Langiewicz— the  gene-  ies-General  already  nominated, 

ral   to  whom   the   insurrection   owed  so  *»  Given  at  head-quarters,  Sosnowka,  March 

much,  who  had  been  amongst  the  first  to  12th,  1863. 

rush  to  the  rescue  of  Poland,  who  had  se-  [Signed]          "Mary an  Langiewicz. 

dulously  organized  her  scattered  bands  «»The   Deputy  -  Secretary  -  General  Valert 

and  led  them  to  victory — the  highest  hon-  Tomczynski." 
or  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  they 

voluntarily  abdicated  their  own  offices.  The  camp  of  Langiewicz  presents  a 

and  created  the  successful  soldier  JDicta-  niost  striking  and  interesting  aspect.  The 

tor.    Langiewicz,  accepting  the  post,  at  troops  look  more  like  volunteers  or  militia 

once  set  to  work  to  form  a  civil  adminis-  than   regulars ;    nevertheless,  they  need 

tration,  thus  consolidating  and  giving  life  ^ot  shun  comparison  with  the  enemy  on 

and  energy  to  the  National  Government,  the  score  of  general  outfit.    Krakusians 

The  following  is  the  decree  or  manifesto  ™ay  be  seen  in  the  white  gown,  (a  la 

by  which  he  called  into  existence  this  es-  Kosciusko,)  and  Uhlans,  of  all  kinds  and 

sential  body,  around  which  must  group  colors,  and  Kossinniaires,  with  the  square 

so   many  hopes  for  the  future  of  holy  cap  of  the  native  peasantry ;  whilst  large 

Poland :  fires  along  the  open  ground,  where  entire 

sheep  and  oxen  are  being  roasted,  com- 

..  T    ♦u           '    ft^  ^"^^''=«f:  Sosnowka.  pi^^g  ^he  picturesqueness  of  the  camp.  As 

"  In  the  name  of  the  people,  Marvan  LanRTie-  i     ^i,^-           ^^                     i        /*1^* 

wicz  Dictator.              »'    ^   »        J           ^'^  o,  rule,  the  insurgents  wear  a  close-fitting 

'*  By  virtue'of  the  manifesto  of  March  10th,  ^^^'  ^^^^^  *  gunque,  quite  plain,  without 

and  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  I,  Mary-  either    buttons    or   frogs,   and   made   of 

an  Langiewicz,  Dictator  of  Poland,  hereby  or-  coarse   brown   cloth ;    gray   trousers  ;    a 

dain  the  institution  of  a  civil  National  Govern-  white  leathern  belt;   and  a  square  cap, 

ment  as  follows :  amaranth,  turned  up  with  black.    They 

*  Clause  1.  The  civil  National  Government  carry  a  double-barreled  gun  slung  over 

fh«'^hflr!'nf  Z  Tn/r ^'""i     '"?  respectively  ^j^^  Shoulders,  a  revolver  stuck  in  the  belt 

the  chiefs  of  the  military,  financial,  home,  and  j                 n    i.        i»       i        j       ^        mi. 

foreign  departments.  ^ud.    o,  small    bag  for  bread,   etc.     The 

•»  Clause  2.  Until  further  notice,  this  Govern-  cavalry  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner, 

ment  is  to  remain  secret  and  armed  with  lances  bearing  the  Polish 

**  Clause  8.  The  commands  and  ordinances  of  colors,  red  and  white.     The  flags  of  the 

the  Dictator,  relative  to  the  civil  administration  insurgents  have  on  one  side  the  white  ea- 

of  state,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Civil  Gov-  g]e  of  Poland  and  the  white  horse  of  Li- 

emment ;  the  latter  to  be  responsible  for  their  thuania ;  on  the  other,  the  portrait  of  Our 

transmission  to  the  subordinate  authorities.  t  «;i«  r'».^«♦^«l,o•,   ^uu  +1,5  «,^**^   «  t?^« 

"  Clause  4.  The  decrees  of  the  Civil  Govern-  Lady  Czentochan,  w  th  the  motto,     For 

ment  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Dictat-  our  liberty  and  ours  I                                  ^ 

or,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  ^^^  the  chief  center   of  attraction   is 

upon  it.  General  Langiewicz  himself.     He  is  short 

«' Clause  5.  The  commands  of  the  Dictator  to  and  muscular,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  a 
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little  above  thirty,  with  features  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  striking.  He  looks 
calm  and  reserved,  like  a  quiet  deliberat- 
ive mind  rather  than  the  champion  of  an 
audacious  insurrection.  He  has  a  slight 
halt,  talks  little,  and  knows  well  how  to 
value  the  worth  of  time  and  words.  In 
short,  he  looks  what  he  is,  a  man  of  deci- 
sion rather  than  of  impulse.  He  wears  a 
square-shaped  cap  of  violet  silk,  adorned 
with  a  sheep-skin  border,  and  surmount- 
ed with  a  white  plume.  High  polished 
boots,  and  a  dark  Czamarka  lined  with 
fur,  constitute  the  chief  items  of  his  truly 
national  uniform.  Among  his  captains 
there  are  still  many  remnants  discernible 
of  the  revolution  of  1831.  Xot  a  few 
hoary  heads  and  gray  beards  figure 
among  the  immediate  advisers  of  the  gen- 
eral. They  have  htirried  thither  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  hopeful  again, 
and  longing  for  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  their  youth.  A  peculiar  ele- 
ment in  the  camp  is  formed  by  the  lady- 
officers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  been  admitted  into  the  service. 
Two  of  them  followed  their  husbands  to 
the  war,  the  rest,  consisting  of  girls  of 
noble  descent,  are  also  desirous  of  strik- 
ing a  blow  against  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  their  race  and  caste.  They  all  wear 
men's  garments,  are  capital  riders,  and  re- 
nowned for  their  chivalry  amid  the  dan- 


gers of  the  fight.  Above  all  others,  Mdlle. 
Pustowojtow  is  mentioned  as  a  dead  shot 
and  daring  leader  of  reconnoitring  patrols. 
In  her  uniform,  adorned  by  a  sasn  of  the 
national  colors,  she  looks  like  a  delicate 
vouth  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and 
with  the  promise  of  future  strength  im- 
printed on  her  animated  features.  She, 
as  well  as  the  other  officers,  and  indeed 
the  general  himself,  observe  the  rites  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  religious 
zeal  and  solicitude.  Mass  is  celebrated 
daily  in  the  camp;  and  the  Capuchin 
monk,  the  head  of  the  Church  militant  in 
the  interior,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  council- 
chamber  as  well  as  beside  the  altar. 

P.  S.  By  a  recent  telegram  it  appears 
that  Langiewicz  has  been  defeated  near 
Zagoscie,  that  his  forces  have  been  dis- 
persed, and  that  he  himself  is  a  prisoner 
\n  the  fortress  of  Cracow.  Thus  a  heavy 
calamity  has  befallen  the  cause  of  Poland. 
Nevertheless,  all  is  not  lost;  if  he  has 
been  driven  from  the  scene  of  action,  Po- 
land has  many  a  worthier  son  than  he,  and 
in  every  province  of  the  kingdom  the  tide 
of  insurrection  is  rolling  higher  and 
stronger ;  and  there  is  yet  hope  that  vic- 
tory Avill  be  allied  to  justice,  and  that  the 
Star  of  Sarmatia  will  yet  shine  forth  with 
all  its  luster  amongst  the  dynastic  constel- 
lations of  Europe. 


From    Ohambert's    Journal. 
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Ts  there  not  something  very  tender  and 
suggestive,  reader,  in  the  title  which  heads 
this  paper  ?  Who  will  deny  that  an  in- 
tense and  sorrowful  interest  attaches  to 
the  last  recorded  utterances  of  all  men, 
but  more  especially  of  all  great  men  ? 
Who  can  say  what  marvelous  sights  may 
not  have  been  seen  by  their  mortal  eyes, 
which,  so  fast  closing  upon  all  earthly 
things,  were  even  then  entering  the  very 
presence-chamber  of  the  Highest  ?  It  is 
related    by  the   biographer  of  Thomas 


Campbell  that  the  last  sound  which  escap- 
ed the  poet's  lips  on  earth  "  was  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  or  joy."  Who  can  say^ 
as  the  poet's  spirit  was  traversing  that 
border-land  which  separates  life  from  im- 
mortality, what  wondrous  sights  might 
not  be  dawning  upon  its  vision  ? 

Judging  by  the  various  recorded  utter- 
ances of  our  great  men  when  they  lay  a- 
dying,  the  subjects  which  occupied  their 
Lost  thoughts  were  as  diverse  as  those 
which  occupied  their  Uves.    OfttimeSi  the 
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last  broken  expressions  of  our  great  men 
contain  dim  foreshadowings  of  things  to 
come ;  as  often,  however,  they  are  merely 
expressive  of  happiness  and  resignation,  or 
of  despair  and  weariness  of  life.  In  other 
cases,  again,  we  see  "the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death."  We  find  warriors 
thanking  God,  with  their  last  breath, 
that  they  had  done  their  duty ;  and 
martyrs,  whilst  ascending  the  scaffold, 
resigning  their  souls  to  neaven,  feeling 
assured  that  their  deeds  would  live  af- 
ter them,  and  would  be  their  truest  mon- 
ument to  all  future  time.  Occasional- 
ly, too,  we  have  men  poking  jokes  at  the 
grisly  King  of  Terrors  himself,  and  passing 
behind  the  dark  curtain  with  a  jest  upon 
their  lips !  In  short  we  shall  find  the  last 
words  of  our  great  men  generally  breathe 
out  courage,  wisdom,  philosophy,  pathos, 
happiness,  sorrow,  wit,  remorse,  or  des- 
pair, just  in  proportion  which  their  lives 
exhibited  these  qualities. 

Not  a  few  of  our  great  men  have,  of 
course,  departed  without  giving  utterance 
to  any  very  remarkable  last  words,  but 
still,  generally  speaking,  their  last  record- 
ed utterances  will  be  found — viewed  by 
the  light  in  which  they  uttered  them — to 
be  wise,  suggestive,  tender,  and  profound. 

Surely,  there  is  something  very  pathetic 
in  those  last  words  of  Dr.  Adam  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  High  School  head-master :  "  It 
grows  dark,  boys ;  you  may  go."  As  the 
shades  of  death  were  fast  closing  around 
him,  the  master's  thoughts  were  still  with 
his  work ;  and  thus  regarding  the  shades 
of  death  as  but  the  waning  twilight  of  the 
earthly  day,  he  gave  the  signal  of  dismis- 
sal to  his  imaginary  scholars,  and  was 
himself  at  the  same  instant  "  dismissed  " 
from  work  to  his  eternal  rest!  Every 
one  knows  that  the  two  last  words  which 
Goethe  uttered  were  truly  memorable  : 
"  Draw  back  the  curtains,"  said  he,  "  and 
let  in  more  light." 

At  the  time  of  Humboldt's  death,  the 
sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  the  room 
in  which  he  was  lying,  and  it  is  stated 
that  his  last  words,  addressed  to  his  niece, 
were  these :  "  Wie  herrlich  diese  Strahlen^ 
sie  schienen^  die  Erde^  zum  Himmel  zu 
rufenP  (How  grand  these  rays;  they 
seem  to  beckon  earth  to  heaven !) 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  last  illness, 
more  than  once  turned  to  Lockhart,  and 
exclaimed  with  great  fervor  to  him ;  "  Be 
a  good  man,  my  dear."  When  we  recol- 
lect the  character  of  the  man  who  uttered 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  2 


them,  is  not  there  a  little  sermon  in  these 
words?  Judge  Talfourd,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, died  suddenly  whilst  deliver- 
ing the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Stafford  assizes.  The  last  sentence  which 
he  uttered,  before  his  head  fell  forward  up- 
on his  breast,  is  pregnant  with  wisdom ; 
and  from  the  eternal  truth  which  it  so  no- 
bly enunciates,  forms  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  Talfourd's  benevolent  and  useful  career. 
"That,"  said  he,  "which  is  wanted  to 
bind  together  the  bursting  bonds  of  the 
different  classes  of  this  country,  is  not 
kindness,  but  sympathy."  And  so  with 
that  last  word  "  sympathy"  yet  trembling 
upon  his  lips,  poor  Talfourd  passed  away. 

Dr,  Johnson's  last  words,  addressed  to 
a  young  lady  standing  by  his  bedside, 
were :  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear."  And 
"God  bless  you!  ...  Is  that  you, Dorah?" 
were  Wordsworth's  last  words. 

There  is  a  singular  identity,  also,  be- 
tween the  last  utterances  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  and  of  the  historian.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  last  words  of  both 
consisted  of  one  word,  and  both  alike 
breathe  the  same  spirit  of  happiness. 
"Joy"  was  t)ie  last  utterance  of  the  form- 
er, and  "  happy"  that  of  the  latter.  "  I 
am  ready"  were  the  last  words  of  the 
great  actor,  Charles  Mathews.  John 
Knox,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Now,  it  is  come."  These  were 
his  last  words,  for  in  a  few  moments  later 
he  expired. 

General  Washington's  last  words  were 
firm,  cool,  and  reliant  as  himself.  "  I  am 
about  to  die,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die."  Noble  words  these!  There 
is  something  in  them  which  reminds  us  of 
Addison's  celebrated  request  to  those 
around  him  "to  mark  how  a  Christian 
could  die." 

Etty,  the  great  painter,  quietly  marked 
the  progress  of  dissolution  going  on  with- 
in his  frame,  and  coolly  moralized  thereon. 
His  last  words  were :  "  Wonderful — won- 
derful, this  death  1"  and  he  uttered  th^m 
with  perfect  calmness. 

Thomas  Hood's  last  words  were :  "  Dy- 
ing, dying;"  as  though,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  he  was  glad  to  realize  the  sense 
of  rest  implied  in  them." 

Amongst  the  last  utterances  of  another 
great  wit,  Douglas  Jerrold,  was  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  the  question  "  How  he 
felt?"  Jerrold's  reply  was  quick  arid 
terse,  as  his  conversation  always  was.  He 
12 
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felt,  he  said,  "  as  one  who  was  waiting, 
and  waited  for." 

When  we  remember  Charlotte  Bronte's 
stormy  and  sorrowful  life,  lightened  for 
only  a  few  brief  months  toward  its  close 
by  her  marriage  with  her  father's  curate, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  there  is  a  melancholy  plain- 
tiveness  in  her  last  words.  Addressing 
her  husband,  she  said :  "  I  am  not  going 
to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate  us  ; 
we  have  been  so  happy." 

Poor  Oliver  Goldsmith's  farewell  words 
are  also  very  plaintive.  "  Is  your  mind  at 
ease  ?"  asked  his  doctor.  "  No,  it  is 
not,"  was  poor  Goldsmith's  melancholy 
reply.  This  was  the  last  sentence  he 
ever  uttered,  and  it  is  sorrowful,  like  his 
life. 

One  of  Keats's  latest  utterances  is  full 
of  a  singular  pathos  and  beauty.  "I 
feel,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed — "  I  feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  me !"  Tasso's 
last  words — "In  manus  tuas  Domine" 
(Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my 
spirit) — are  eminently  religious.  Thev 
were  uttered  by  him  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  immediately  afterward  he  ex- 
pired. 

Napoleon's  last  words  assuredly  exhibit 
"  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death."  On 
his  death-bed,  he  became  delirious.  He 
issued  orders  to  his  troops,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  conducting  a  great  battle. 
"Tote  d'armee"  were  the  last  words 
which  escaped  his  lips. 

We  lately  read  a  touching  anecdote  of 
the  last  moments  of  a  great  merchant. 
This  gentleman  had  long  been  resident  in 
China,  Avhere  he  had  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune.  He  resolved  at  length  to  return 
to  England ;  but  whilst  he  was  busily 
making  final  preparation  for  his  return 
home,  he  was  struck  down  by  death.  Tlie 
track  of  his  homeward  voyage,  so  often 
traversed  by  him  in  spirit,  was,  however, 
so  stamped  upon  his  brain,  that  he  died 
deliriously  pomtin^  out  the  headlands  and 
capes  which  he  fancied  he  saw  on  his 
homeward  voyage.  He  died,  too,  singu- 
larly enough,  just  as  he,  in  his  delirium, 
fancied  that  he  sighted  the  lights  of  his 
English  home.  Paschal  says :  "  La  mort 
est  plus  aisco  k  supporter,  sans  y  penser 
que  la  pensce  de  la  mort  sans  peril."  So 
perhaps,  after  all,  his  end  was  peaceful. 

The  son  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
statesman,  was  a  young  man  of  rare  prom- 
ise, and  his  early  death  hastened  the  de- 
cease of  his  iliostrioiis  &ther.    It  is  relat- 


ed, that  on  the  night  of  his  death  young 
Burke  suddenly  rose  up  and  exclumed: 
^'  Is  that  rain  ?  Oh  I  no ;  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees."  He  then 
turned  to  his  father,  regarded  him  with  a 
look  of  great  affection,  and  then  com- 
menced to  recite  with  deep  feeling  these 
sublime  lines  of  Milton  from  Adam's 
Morning  Hymn,  which  he  knew  to  be  his 
father's  favorite : 

'*  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters 

blow, 
Blow  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 

pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship,  wave." 

Just  as  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  his 
strength  failed  him  ;  the  lamp  which  had 
flickered  up  so  grandly  in  its  socket  was 
quenched  ;  he  fell  forward  into  his  father's 
arms,  and  so  died.  Burke's  grief  was  ter- 
rible; and  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
son.  Burke's  own  last  words  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Johnson  and  Wordsworth 
— namely,  "  God  bless  you." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  ^'  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  account  left  us  of  the  death  of  Mozart, 
the  great  composer.  Although  Mozart 
was  enfeebled  by  a  fortnight's  illness,  still, 
when  he  felt  that  his  last  moments  were 
approaching,  he  desired  that  the  ^*  Re- 
quiem" (which  was  among  the  latest  of 
his  productions)  should  be  sung  around 
his  bed  by  some  friends  of  his,  performers 
at  Shickanerder's  theater.  He  himself 
sang  the  alto  part,  Schack  the  soprano, 
and  Hofer  the  bass.  Shortly  afterward 
he  expired.  This  instance  of  the  "  ruling 
passion,"  we  opine,  has,  in  penny-a-liners* 
phrase,  "  been  rarely  equaled,  and  never 
surpassed." 

Who  that  ever  read  them,  can  forget 
those  noble  last  words  which  Bishop  Lati- 
mer addressed  to  his  fellow-sufferer.  Bish- 
op Ridley,  when  both  were  about  to  per- 
isn  in  the  flames  at  Oxford  ?  Addresainff 
Bishop  Ridley,  he  said :  '^  Be  of  good 
cheer.  Brother  Ridley ;  this  day  we  light 
a  candle  in  England  which  shall  never  be 
extinguished."  We  ouestion  whether,  if 
the  archives  of  all  tne  '^  noble  army  of 
martyrs"  were  to  be  ransacked,  there 
could  be  found  a  record  of  any  more  me- 
morable utterance  than  this. 

That  great  man  and  incorrigible  joker, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  perished,  it  will  be  re* 
collected,  upon  the  scaffold.  Observing, 
as  he  was  ascending  the  soaffold,  that  it 
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appeared  very  weak,  he  tarned  to  the  lieu- 
tenant,  and  said  to  him  merrily :  ^'  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  you  see  me  safe 
up ;  and  as  for  my  coming  down,  why, 
let  me  shift  for  myself."  Thus  speaking, 
passed  away  one  of  the  best  and  bravest 
spiiits  of  that  age.  Surely  it  was  men 
like  him  that  first  won  for  our  land  the 
title  of  "  Merry  England." 

King  Charles  II.  also  died  with  a  joke 
upon  his  lips ;  his  death  had  been  expect- 
ed for  some  time  before  it  occurred,  and 
thus  many  of  his  courtiers  had  been  kept 
up  all  night.  He  apologized  to  those  who 
stood  round  his  bed  for  the  trouble  he 
had  caused  them ;  he  had  been,  he  said,  a 
most  unconscionable  time  in  dying,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  excuse  it.  "  This  was 
the  last  glimpse,"  remarks  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  "  of  that  exquisite  urbanity  so  often 
found  potent  to  charm  away  the  resent- 
ment of  a  justly  incensed  nation." 

There  is  an  incident  related  of  the 
death-scene  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
great  Indian  warrior,  which  is  so  curious 
and  suggestive,  that  (although,  strictly 
speaking,  it  does  not  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  "  last  words,"  since  no  word  was 
spoken  by  Sir  Charles^  we  can  not  resist 
referring  to  it  here,  it  appears,  then,  that 
the  Twenty-second  Foot  was  the  regiment 
with  which  Sir  Charles's  chief  victories 
were  achieved,  and  to  which  he  was  most 
strongly  attached.  Just  as  the  old  war- 
rior's spirit  was  passing  away,  Mr.  M'Mur- 
do,  his  son-in-law,  seized  the  tattered, 
shot-torn  fragments  of  the  colors  of  the 
twenty  second  regiment,  and  waved  them 
over  the  dying  warrior.  A  grim  smile  of 
satisfaction  crossed  Sir  Charles's  face  as 
this  was  being  done,  and  thus  his  spirit 
passed  away. 

In  Snorro  Sturleson's  matchless  Heim- 
skringla  —  a  work  whose  every  line 
should  he  read  by  all  lovers  of  deeds 
of  Norse  daring — there  is  to  be  found 
an  account  of  the  last  words  of  an 
old  Norse  hero  named  Thormod.  This 
worthy  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  striking  him  in 
battle.  He  retired  to  a  barn,  where  a 
woman-servant  tried  to  pull  the  shaft  of 
the  arrow  out  of  his  wound  with  the  help 
of  a  pair  of  tongs  1  Not  succeeding  in  her 
attempt,  Thormod  reproved  the  girl  for 
her  tenderness  in  using  the  tongs ;  took 
them  himself,  and,  by  main  force,  pulled 
the  arrow  out  of  the  wound.  Upon  it 
there  hong  some  morsels  of  flesh  from  his 


heart,  some  red,  some  white.  When 
Thormod  saw  them,  he  said  grimly :  "  The 
King  has  fed  us  well.  I  am  fat,  even  at 
the  heart-roots."  "And  so  saying," 
says  Sturleson,  "he  leaned  back  and 
was  dead."  We  imagine  that  there  can 
be  found  but  few  instances  of  last  words 
which  imply  such  a  thorough  scorn  of 
physical  pain  as  do  these  of  Thormod.  In 
the  Heimakringla^  too,  there  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  last  words  and  actions 
of  another  old  Norse  king.  This  hero, 
feeling  that  his  time  was  at  hand,  and 
being  sternly  resolved  not  to  die  a  natural 
death,  ordered  his  war-galley  to  be 
brought  out.  This  being  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  board,  set  it  on  fire,  and  slowly 
drifted  out  to  sea,  chanting  his  war-song 
with  his  last  gasp.  Surely  the  gates  of 
the  Walhalla  of  the  Norsemen  would  fly 
open  to  welcome  two  such  heroes  as  this 
old  Norse  king  and  Thormod. 

Zwingle,  the  great  German  reformer, 
was  killed  in  battle  in  the  year  1531.  His 
last  words  are  cool  and  brave.  Gazing 
calmly,  and  with  undaunted  courage,  at 
the  blood  trickling  from  his  death-wounds, 
he  calmly  exclaimed :  "  What  matters 
this  misfortune?  They  may  indeed  kill 
the  body,  but  they  can  not  kill  the  soul." 

And  now  that  we  are  speaking  about 
the  last  words  of  warriors,  who  can  fail  to 
recollect  those  noble  last  words  of  our 
great  Nelson ?  "I  thank  God,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  have  done  my  duty."  And  fo, 
with  the  great  guns  booming  overhead, 
proclaiming  the  victory  so  dearly  bought^ 
he  died. 

In  the  year  1591,  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
— the  Sydney  of  the  sea — was  serving  in 
an  English  fleet  against  Spain.  They  were 
assailed  by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  far  superior 
force.  After  inflicting  the  most  terrible 
chastisement  upon  the  Spanish  fleet — it  is 
said  that  Sir  Kichard  was  engaged  with 
no  less  than  fifteen  ships — the  Kevenge 
(Sir  Richard's  vessel)  was  taken,  and  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  himself  was  carried, 
mortally  wounded,  on  board  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  was  treatea  with 
distinguished  honor.  But  in  a  few  days 
he  felt  that  death  was  at  hand,  and  spoke 
these  memorable  words  in  Spanish,  that 
all  who  heard  him  might  bear  witness  to 
their  fervor  :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Gren- 
ville, with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind ;  for 
that  I  have  ended  my  life,  as  a  good  sol- 
dier ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country, 
queen,  religion,  and  honor;  my  soul  wil- 
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lingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  ^ 
behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  be- 
haved as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do." 

We  purpose  giving,  as  the  final  illustra- 
tion of  our  subject,  the  last  utterances  of 
a  soldier  who  fought  in  another  warfare ; 
to  wit,  the  Venerable  Bede.  Bede  died 
at  Jarrow  Monastery,  near  Newcastle,  in 
the  year  735.  The  account  left  us  of  his 
death  is  very  striking.  For  a  long  time 
previous,  Bede  had  been  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the 
Saxon  language.  His  work,  which  was 
to  give  God's  word  to  the  common  peo- 
ple in  their  own  tongue,  was  very  nearly 
completed ;  b«t  Bede's  strength  was  ebb- 


ing fast.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  however, 
conscious  still,  though  the  shades  of  death 
were  fast  gathering  around  him.  The 
scribe,  who  was  writing  to  Bede*8  dicta- 
tion, now  hastily  exclaimed  to  him: 
"  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence 
not  written."  This  speech  recalled  Bedels 
fast-failing  senses ;  gathering  together  all 
his  strength,  he  answered  :  "  Write  quick- 
ly ;"  and  then  dictated  to  the  scribe  t^e 
last  sentence  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The  scribe 
wrote  it  down  rapidly,  and  then  said: 
"The  sentence  is  now  written.'*  Bede 
replied :  "  It  is  well.  You  have  said  the 
truth.  It  is  finished!  Conaummatum 
estr 
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Thk  disentombed  city  of  Pompeii  pre- 
sents objects  of  commanding  interest  to 
the  stranger  and  traveler,  such  as  he  can 
hardly  find  elsewhere  among  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  world.  When  we  walked 
among  its  ruins,  some  years  since,  three 
miles  of  streets  had  been  opened  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  had  remained  hur- 
ried for  eighteen  centuries.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  were  still  standing — the 
side-walks  and  pavements  in  good  order, 
and  the  fresco-paintings  on  the  walls  ;  and 
the  mosaics  oi  the  floors  were  still  fresh 
and  beautiful.  But  a  new  chapter  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  the  history  of  Pom- 
peii for  the  reading  world,  and  some  of 
Its  inhabitants  have  come  into  view  after 
a  concealment  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
as  follows. 

A  letter  in  the  Athenceum  informs  us 
that  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  girls 
are  employed  in  excavating  at  l*ompeii. 
The  writer  says : 

"  The  excavations  are  being  carried  on 
in  two  spots,  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and 
near  the  house  called  that  of  Abbondanza, 
but  we  are  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  former  site.  Here  in  a  house,  in 
a  small  street  just  opened,  |vere  found 
the  bodies  or  skeletons  which  are  now 


attracting  crowds.  Falling  in  a  mass  of 
pummice  stone,  these  unfortunatejpersons 
had  not  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
it  was  easy  to  cut  away  the  ground  be- 
neath them ;  but  above,  fire,  ashes,  and 
hot  water  bad  been  rained  upon  them 
from  the  fiery  mountain,  causing  their 
death,  and  insuring  their  preservation  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  On  remov- 
ing the  debriSy  which  consisted  of  the 
roof  and  the  ashes  which  had  fallen  into 
the  interior  of  the  house,  something  like 
a  human  form  was  discovered,  though 
nothing  but  a  fine  powder  was  visible. 
It  occurred  to  Cav.  Fiorelli  that  this 
might  be  a  kind  of  sarcophagus  created 
by  Versuvius,  and  that  within  were  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  victims  of  that  ter- 
rible eruption.  But  how  to  remove  or 
preserve  them  ?  A  happy  idea  struck 
him.  Plaster  of  Paris  was  poured  into  an 
ai)erture,  the  interior  havmg  been  dis- 
covered to  be  hollow,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and,  mixing 
with  and  uniting  with  the  bones,  restored 
to  the  world  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first 
century.  Further  researches  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  male  body,  another  woman, 
and  that  of  a  young  gin ;  bat  that  which 
first  awakened  the  interest  of  the  ezoaya- 
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tions  was  the  finding  of  ninety-one  pieces 
of  silver  money,  four  ear-rings,  a  finger- 
ring,  all  of  gold,  together  with  two  iron 
keys,  and  evident  remains  of  a  linen  bag. 
The  first  body,  so  to  speak,  is  that  of  a 
woman,  who  lies  on  her  right  side,  and, 
from  the  twisted  position  of  her  body,  had 
been  much  convulsed.  Her  left  hand  and 
arm  are  raised  and  contorted,  and  the 
knuckles  are  bent  in  tightly;  the  right 
arm  is  broken,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
fragments  one  sees  the  cellular  character 
of  the  bones.  The  form  of  the  head- 
dress and  hair  are  distinctly  visible.  On 
the  bone  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  are  two  silver  rings,  one  of  which  is 
a  guard.  The  sandals  remain,  or  the  soles 
at  least,  and  iron  or  nails  are  unmistaka- 
bly to  be  seen.  Though  the  body  is  much 
bent,  the  legs  are  extended  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  extreme  pain.  By  the 
side  of  this  figure  lay  the  bags  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  with  the  money,  the 
keys,  and  the  rings,  and  the  cast  of  it, 
with  all  that  remains  intermingled  with 
or  impressed  on  the  plaster,  is  preserved 
in  the  same  room.  Passing  on  to  an  in- 
ner chamber,  we  found  the  figure  of  the 
young  girl  lying  on  its  face,  resting  on  its 
clasped  hands  and  arms ;  the  legs  are 
drawn  up,  the  left  lying  over  the  right ; 
the  body  is  thinly  covered  over  in  some 
parts  by  the  scoriae  or  the  plaster,  whilst 
the  skull  is  visible,  highly  polished.  One 
hand  is  partially  closed,  as  if  it  had 
grasped  somethmg,  probably  her  dress, 
with  which  it  had  covered  the  head. 
The  finger-bones  protrude  through  the 
incrusted  ashes,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  in  various  parts,  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble the  the  web  of  the  linen  with  which 
it  had  been  covered.  There  was  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  child  a  full-grown  woman, 
the  left  leg  slightly  elevated,  whilst  the 
right  arm  is  broken  ;  but  the  left,  which 
is  bent,  is  perfect,  and  the  hand  is  closed. 
The  little  finger  has  an  iron  ring ;  the 
left  ear,  which  is  uppermost,  is  very  con- 
spicuous, and  stands  ofif  from  the  head. 
The  folds  of  the  drapery,  the  very  web 
remain,  and  a  nice  observer  might  detect 
the  quality  of  the  dress.  The  last  figure 
I  have  to  describe  is  that  of  a  man,  a 
splendid  subject,  lying  on  its  back,  with 
the  legs  stretched  out  to  their  full  length. 
There  is  an  iron  ring  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which,  together  with  the 
arm,  are  supported  by  the  elbow.  The 
folds  of  the  dress  on  the  arm,  and  over 


the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
are  visible ;  the  sandals  are  there,  and  the 
bones  of  one  foot  protrude  through  what 
might  have  been  a  broken  sandal.  The  hair 
of  the  head  and  beard — by  which  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  traces  of  them — are  there  ; 
and  the  breath  of  life  has  only  to  be  in- 
spired into  this  and  the  other  three  figures 
to  restore  to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Romans  of  the  first  century. 
The  first  was  the  mother  and  the  head 
of  the  household,  for  by  her  side  was  the 
bag  of  money,  the  keys,  and  two  silver 
vases,  and  a  silver  hand- mirror,  which 
was  only  found  on  Friday.  She  was  of 
gentle  birth  too  ;  the  delicacy  of  her  arms 
and  legs  indicates  it;  and  coiffure  too. 
The  hands  are  closed  as  if  the  very  nails 
must  have  entered  into  the  flesh,  and  the 
body  is  swollen,  as  those  of  the  others,  as 
if  water  had  aided  the  cruel  death.  The 
child — perhaps  her  child — does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  so  much,  but,  cbild 
like,  it  had  thrown  itself  on  the  ground, 
and  wrapped  its  dress  about  its  head, 
thinking  thereby  to  exclude  all  danger. 
I  judge  so  from  the  marks  of  the  folds  of 
the  linen  round  the  arms  and  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  and  from  the  par- 
tially open  hand,  as  if  it  had  grasped 
something.  Poor  child  I  it  was  not  so 
tenacious  of  life  as  the  mother,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep.  There  is  the  figure  of  an- 
other woman,  of  a  lower  class,  a  servant 
perhaps,  and  I  thought  so  from  the  Urge, 
projecting  ear,  and  the  ring  on  the  finger, 
which  was  of  iron.  She  had  suffered 
much  evidently,  as  the  right  leg  is  twist- 
ed back  and  uplifted.  She  lies  on  her 
side,  and  the  left  hand,  which  is  closed, 
rests  on  the  ground ;  but  her  sufferings 
were  less  than  those  of  her  mistress,  as 
her  sensibility  was  perhaps  less  acute. 
The  man,  man-like,  had  struggled  longer 
with  the  storm  which  raged  around  him, 
for  he  fell  on  his  back,  and  fell  dead. 
Ilis  limbs  are  stretched  out  to  their  full 
length,  and  give  no  sign  of  suffering.  A 
more  touching  story  than  that  which  is 
told  by  these  silent  figures  I  have  never 
read,  and  it  was  with  comparatively  little 
interest  that  I  closed  this  day  by  visiting 
the  sites  where  t^e  laborers  are  actually 
at  work.  They  are  cutting  out  streets 
beneath  the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  cart- 
ing off  the  soil  to  many  feet  above  them. 
Walls  are  coming  out  to  view  every  mo- 
ment, with  the  large  red  inscriptions,  and 
the  popular  jokes  of  Pompeiani.    Many 
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houses  have  been  completely  uncovered, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  feet  of 
sand,  which  are  left  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  cover  up  the  antiquarian  wealth 
which  18  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  distin- 
guished visitors.  One  house  I  remarked 
particularly,  as  it  is  the  largest  in  Pom- 
peii. There  are  two  large  gardens  in  the 
mteiior  of  the  building,  and  marble  foun- 
tains, around  which  were  found  the  fig- 
ures of  a  wild  boar  being  pulled  down  by 
dogs,  and  a  serpent  and  other  animals,  all 
of  bronze.  On  the  walls  are  elegant 
fresco  paintings,  and  in  one  small  room,  a 
sleeping  chamber,  is  a  mosaic  floor,  a 
portion  of  which  was  repaired,  and  that 
right  artistically  too,  by  some  old  Roman 
mosaicist.  Amongst  the  many  improve- 
ments which  Cav.  Fiorelli  has  introduced 


is  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  in 
which  many  objects  of  great  interest 
are  deposited,  all  discovered  in  Pompeii. 
There  are  the  skeletons  of  two  dogs ;  and 
sixty  loaves  which  were  baking  when 
Vesuvius  burst  forth,  and  which  were 
'  drawn'  only  the  other  day.  There  are 
the  great  iron  doors  for  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  There  are  the  taUies,  too,  and 
hammers,  and  bill -books,  and  colors, 
should  the  artist  need  them,  and  medi* 
cines  for  the  sick,  and  pulse  for  the  hun- 
gry. Vases  and  patera)  of  plain  and  col- 
ored gla«>s,  light  and  elegant  in  form,  are 
there,  and  candelabra,  so  graceful  that 
one  longs  to  grasp  them.  There,  too,  are 
brasiers  more  ornamented  and  more  use- 
ful and  elegant  than  any  that  modem 
Italians  have  made.'' 


From    the    London    Intellectual    Obierrer. 
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Thb  translation  of  a  note  by  M.  S.  do 
Luca,  on  Haschiseh,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Intellectual 
Observer  (page  346)  recalled  to  my 
memory  some  experiences  of  my  own  in 
the  use  of  Haschiseh.  These  experiences 
might  not  be  worth  recording  were  it  not 
a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  medical 
profession  whether  or  not  Haschiseh  can 
be  exhibited  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  a 
matter  to  be  determined  very  much  by  a 
comparison  of  its  effects  on  pereons  of 
various  habit  and  constitution.  It  may  be 
right  to  preface  these  remarks  by  stating 
that  I  am  of  middling  hight,  spare  habit, 
sanguine-nervous  temperament,  not  ro 
bust,  but  have  always  enjoyed  sound 
health,  have  great  powers  of  endurance, 
and  possess  altogether  a  \ngorous  consti- 
tution. 

The  publication,  in  1845,  of  a  work  on 
Haschiseh,  by  Dr.  Mareau,*  occasioned 


•'«i>M  ffaachiach    </ 
Studet  P9yehologiqu€».'* 


de  rAlienaiion   3ientaU 


between  myself  and  a  friend,  who  was 
then  preparing  for  the  medical  profession, 
some  conversations  on  this  and  other  nar- 
cotics, the  result  of  which  was  that  we 
several  times  smoked  and  swallowed 
opium,  and  resolved  also  topossess  our- 
selves of  some  Haschiseh.  We  made  ap- 
plication to  Messrs.  Battley  and  Watts, 
the  druggists,  of  Fore  Street,  without 
success,  and,  after  other  fruitless  eflTorts, 
gave  up  the  hope  of  ever  tasting  the  fas- 
cinating compound  of  Cannabis  Indica, 
In  1849  my  friend  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
he  soon  after  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  the 
students  at  the  Medical  Schools  were  all 
indulging  in  the  intoxication  of  Haschiseh 
and  by  the  next  post  he  would  forward 
mie  a  sample.  In  due  time  I  received  a 
small  brow^  slab,  resembling  a  refined 
sample  of  Cavendish  tobacco,  and  with  it 
instructions  to  take  not  more  than  one 
drachm  at  a  time.  I  was  so  ea^r  to 
make  acquaintance  with  it  that  l  could 
have  taken  the  whole  at  once.  It  weighed 
about  half  an  ounce ;  it  emitted  an  agree- 
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able  odor  when  broken,  and  felt  sticky 
between  the  fingers.  I  trembled  with 
joy  as  I  turned  it  over  and  over  in  my 
hand,  and  I  thought  the  odor  affected  me 
so  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  inward  satis- 
fiiotion,  like  that  of  the  first  few  whiffs  of 
a  good  segar.  I  retired  to  my  stuchr,  it 
was  then  growing  dusk,  the  season  / uly, 
and  I  had  been  up  two  nights  in  succes- 
sion reading  Jocob  Behmen.  I  remem- 
ber feeling  quite  fatigued  and  low,  yet  in 
perfect  health,  and  in  the  mood  for  any 
wild  freak  which  might  promise  a  sensa- 
tion agreeable  to  the  imagination.  I  sat 
down  at  the  window,  broke  off  a  piece  of 
the  cake  as  near  a  drachm  as  I  could 
guess,  and  swallowed  it.  I  put  away  the 
remainder,  that  I  might  not  be  tempted 
to  take  a  second  dose,  and  waited  anx- 
iously to  feel  its  effect. 

I  soon  became  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  I  said  "That  was  not 
Haschisch,  but  some  preparation  of  cho- 
colate. I  took  my  pen  to  write  an  indig- 
nant letter  to  my  friend,  that  ho  might 
know  I  had  not  become  an  easy  dupe  to 
his  plan  for  deceiving  me.  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin  the  letter,  though  other- 
wise always  ready  at  writing,  even  when 
fatigued.  For  a  moment  1  paused,  con- 
sidering, and  then  the  parietal  bones  of 
my  head  expanded  widely,  as  if  parting  at 
the  sutures,  and  again  collapsed  with  a 
sort  of  shuffling  sound.  I  said  :  "  This  is 
the  result  of  fatigue;  I  have  read  too 
hard,  I  will  go  to  bed."  As  I  rose  from 
my  table  I  became  conscious  of  an  agreea- 
ble state  of  warmth  and  lightness ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  taken  Scotch  whisky.  The 
room  seemed  larger  than  usual,  and  get 
ting  larger  and  larger  still ;  some  skulls  of 
animals  on  the  walls  acquired  colossal 
proportions,  and  the  conviction  entered 
my  mind  that  I  had  realized  an  old  dream 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  monsters  of 
the  Oolitic  period,  and  that  I  had  been 
awe-struck  for  years,  immovable,  para- 
lyzed, and  with  every  faculty  benumbed, 
except  the  faculty  of  wonder.  I  caught 
sight  of  my  watch  hanging  in  front  of 
some  papers  on  the  wall,  it  at  once  dis- 
pelled the  illusion.  I  calmly  looked  at  it, 
and  found  it  was  just  twenty  minutes 
since  1  swallowed  the  Haschbcn.  Imme- 
diately the  watch  expanded  to  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  its  ticking  sounded  through 
my  head  like  the  pulsation  of  a  world.  I 
knew  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  began 


to  make  a  few  notes  in  pencil.  Suddenly 
my  limbs  seemed  benumbed,  my  toes 
shrunk  within  my  slippers,  my  fingers  be- 
came like  the  long  legs  of  a  convulsed 
spider,  I  dropped  the  pencil,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  The  landscape  was  so 
sublime  that  I  forgot  the  cause  of  the  illu- 
sion in  my  admiration  of  the  magical 
scene.  The  horizon  was  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance,  but  was  still  discernible, 
and  the  sunset  had  marked  it  out  with 
myriads  of  fiery  circles  all  revolving,  min- 
gling together,  expanding  and  then  chang- 
mg  to  an  aurora,  which  shot  up  to  the 
zenith,  and  fell  down  in  sparks  and  splash- 
es among  the  trees,  which  at  once  became 
illuminated,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
grand  beyond  description,  with  fires  of 
every  conceivable  color. 

AU  this  time  the  landscape  continued 
to  expand,  every  thing  grew  as  I  looked 
on  to  greater  and  greater  proportions. 
Trees  shot  up  higher  and  higher;  their 
branches  overspread  the  sky ;  they  met 
together,  and  became  a  confused  mass ; 
the  lights,  which  just  before  had  glowed 
on  every  hand,  changed  to  a  general 
purple  haze,  a  sense  of  twitching  in  every 
limb,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of  weariness 
and  depression,  caused  me  to  turn  aside 
and  sit  down.  The  twitching  changed  to 
a  sharp  pricking  sensation,  most  violent  in 
the  extremities,  and  for  a  moment  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had  been 
poisoned  by  strychine.  I  opened  a  drawer 
to  find  an  emetic,  but  the  drawer  had 
gone,  and  in  its  place  sat  one  of  my  ante- 
diluvian monsters  grinning  at  me — a  real 
icthyosaurus,  with  a  red  cap  on  its  head, 
and  with  drum  and  pandean  pipes.  For 
about  six  weeks — so  at  the  time  I  deter- 
mined the  period — ^it  played  a  monotonous 
tune,  while  I  sat  on  the  ground  laughing 
and  enjoying  the  idea  of  my  toes  and  fin- 
gers being  elongated  into  claws,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  seized  me  that  I 
would  destroy  the  illusion  by  an  effort.  I 
dashed  at  the  monster,  and  my  hand  fell 
on  the  handle  of  the  drawer.  The  dream 
was  dissolved,  and  I  could  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  ticking  of  my  watch  and 
the  singing  of  a  bird  in  the  garden,  were 
the  real  sounds  which  my  fancy  had 
changed  to  the  drum  and  pipes  of  my 
Oolitic  companion.  I  once  more  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  though  years  seemed  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  spell  began,  I 
found  the  real  period  to  be  but  twenty- 
five  minutes. 
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This  last  act  of  observing  the  time 
threw  me  again  off  ray  balance  I  said, 
"Twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-five  days, 
twenty -five  months,  twenty -five  years, 
twenty-five  centuries,  twenty -five  eons. 
Now  I  know  it  all ;  I  am  the  alchemist 
who  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  I  shall  live  for  ever ;  what 
is  time  to  me  ?  Yes,  that  was  the  elixir  I 
took  twenty-five  minutes  ago  to  experience 
a  sensation,  and  there  it  goes  round  the 
room."  It  made  me  giddy  to  see  it  whirl 
like  a  wheel  of  which  I  was  the  center. 
There  was  a  bust  of  Milton  on  the  shelf 
which  had  changed  to  the  face  of  Jacob 
Behmen,  and  it  sat  on  one  of  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  and  smiled  upon  me  with 
such  a  smile  of  peace  and  satisfaction  that 
I  shouted  "  Ha,  ha  !*'  The  wheel  revolv- 
ed ;  it  became  brilliant  with  fiery  corrus- 
cations,  and  by  degrees  the  center  where 
I  sat  became  the  circumference,  and  I  was 
whirled  with  it,  my  head  opening  and 
shutting,  so  that  I  could  feel  the  cool  air 
upon  my  brain  ;  my  breath  getting  short 
and  difficult,  ray  chest  falling  in  as  if 
crushed  by  a  weight,  and  ray  stomach 
gnawed  by  rats.  This  went  on  for  ages, 
yet  I  knew  all  the  while  where  I  was,  and 
how  the  whole  thing  had  happened  ;  and 
actually  got  up,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
some  coffee,  though  not  for  an  instant  did 
the  illusion  cease,  nor,  so  far  as  I  ever 
learnt,  did  the  servant  who  answered  me 
discover  any  signs  of  my  aberration.  I 
thought  of  the  coffee  as  likely  to  relieve 
the  sense  of  oppression  and  disorder, 
which  was  now  fast  dispelling  the  illusion 
by  its  reality.  I  felt  my  pulse,  and  tried 
to  count  it ;  I  knew  aflerward  that  it 
was  full  and  rapid,  but  at  the  time  the 
throbs  were  like  the  heaving  of  mountains, 
and  the  numbers  would  multiply  them- 
selves ;  so  that  as  I  counted  "  one,  two, 
three,"  they  became  "one,  two,  three 
year§,  centuries,  ages,"  and  I  literally 
shrieked  with  the  overpowering  thought 
that  I  had  lived  from  all  eternity,  and 
should  live  to  all  eternity  in  a  palace  of 
colored  stalactites,  supported  by  shafts  of 
emerald,  resting  on  a  sea  of  liquid  gold, 
for  this  was  now  the  appearance  of  things ; 
and  the  gnawing  at  my  stomach  suggested 
the  idea  that  I  sliould  be  starved  to  death 
and  yet  live,  the  deformed  wreck  of  a  de- 
luded man. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  the  servant  entered  with  the 
coffee.    It  w  as  in  a  huge  tankard  chased 


all  over  with  drasfons  that  extended  all 
round  the  world,  and  I  saw  the  odor  of  it 
play  round  her  in  circles  of  light,  and  for 
at  least  an  hour  she  stood  smiling  and 
hesitating  where  to  place  it,  because  my 
table  was  covered  with  papers.  I  very 
calmly  removed  a  few  of  the  papers,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  that  dissipated  the  dragons, 
made  the  odors  fall  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  she  put  down  the  tray  with  a  crash 
that  made  every  bone  in  my  body  vibrate 
as  if  struck  by  ten  thousand  hammers.  I 
know  not  whether  she  was  alarmed  at  my 
appearance,  but  she  stood  apparently 
aghast,  and  her  rosy  face  expanded  to  the 
size  of  a  balloon,  and  away  she  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  with  Mr.  Green 
in  the  ear,  and  I  stood  applauding  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  lamps,  which  I  had 
time  to  note — as  the  scene  continued  dur- 
ing a  period  which  seemed  indefinite — 
were  all  glow-worms,  which  I  could  touch, 
and  they  communicated  to  my  fingers 
phosphorescent  sparks,  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  with  lucifer  matches.*  But  I 
knew  this  w^as  unreal ;  and  I  drank  the 
coffee  with  the  most  perfect  composure, 
though  I  felt  it  difficult  to  pour  it  out 
without  spilling  it,  and  the  cup  came  to 
my  lips  as  if  it  were  the  rim  of  a  cauldron 
seethmg  with  a  stew  of  spices  and  nepen- 
the, and  amid  the  steam  I  could  see  the 
fierceness  and  tartness  and  prima  materia 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  all  displayed,  so  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  mystery,  and  I 
could  see  into  his  brain,  as  he  now  seemed 
to  be  looking  into  mine. 

The  moment  I  sipped  the  coffee  it  darted 
through  me,  and  caused  sensations  of  in- 
supportable heat.  The  gnawing  sensa- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  contraction  of  the 
chest  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  pricking,  most 
violent  in  my  fingers  and  toes,  and  yet, 
though  painful,  this  was  all  pleasant ;  and 
though  I  could  now  collectedly  observe 
the  objects  around  me,  yet  they  would 
transport  themselves  to  immeasurable  dis- 
tances, and  keep  continually  dilating  in 
size ;  and  though  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  saw  that  only  forty  minutes  had  elaps- 
ed, yet  there  was  a  secret  persuasion  in 

*  Only  a  few  days  before  I  had  found  some 
glow^romifl  in  the  garden,  and  on  handling  them 
found  my  fingers  tipped  with  a  dall  pboephorio 
clow.  This  probably  gave  rise  to  toe  illusion. 
In  fact»  I  afterward  traced  many  of  my  ■ensationa 
during  the  paroxvem  to  previous  eveut^  and  I  al- 
most believe  the  Slluaions  are  the  result  of  abnor- 
mal memory. 
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my  mind  that  a  period  of  at  least  forty 
centuries  had  gone  by  since  I  broke  off  a 
fragment  of  the  cake,  and  committed  my- 
self to  this  dream. 

There  seemed  to  bo  now  only  one  effect 
of  the  drug  remaining,  and  that  was  a 
sense  of  warmth  all  over  the  body  and  a 
tendency  in  my  head  to  expand  and  fill 
the  room.  But  my  arms  dropped  down  ; 
I  could  not  keep  them  up  without  great 
and  painful  effort.  I  finished  the  coffee, 
experienced  less  of  the  pricking  sensation 
than  at  first,  and  then  rose  and  went  to 
bed.  I  could  walk  without  difficulty, 
though  my  legs  were  immensely  long,  and 
felt  as  if  they  would  presently  be  cramped, 
so  that  I  should  cry  out.  As  I  undressed 
myself,  my  clothes  would  fly  from  me  far 
away  into  boundless  space,  and  become 
wandering  stars,  the  buttons  of  my  vest 
glittered  in  the  firmament  like  Orion,  but 
much  more  vast  and  splendid.  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  out  of  the  window ;  I  endear 
vored  to  control  myself,  for  I  began  to  feel 
a  sense  of  dread.  As  I  got  into  bed,  the 
bed  extended ;  as  I  lay  down  at  full  length 
I  myself  extended,  and  as  soon  as  I  shut 
my  eyes  I  felt  that  I  covered  the  space  of 
the  whole  earth.  I  had  a  sense  of  inde- 
scribable pain  all  over  me ;  my  skin  seem- 
ed to  move  to  and  fro  upon  my  flesh,  my 
head  swelled  to  awful  dimensions,  and  I 
parted  in  two  from  head  to  foot ;  became 
two  persons,  each  thi'obbing,  breathing 
hard,  sighing  loudly,  and  lost  in  a  com- 
mixture of  ethereal  yet  agonizing  colors 
and  sounds.  These  seemed  to  continue 
for  ages ;  but  I  was  really  asleep,  and  I 
never  could  call  to  mind  at  what  time  I 
went  to  bed,  or  at  what  point  of  the  illu- 
sion sleep  came  upon  me,  but  I  always 
supposed  it  to  be  when  I  felt  myself  part- 
ed in  twain,  and  immersed  in  light  and 
music. 

The  next  day  I  was  awake  early,  and 
seemingly  unrefreshed.  I  lay  some  hours 
pondering  on  the  strange  effects  the  drug 
had  produced,  and  found  it  difficult  for 
some  time  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
some  broken  fragments  of  the  visions  from 
taking  possession  of  me  ;  but  when  I  had 
dressed  and  breakfasted,  I  felt  as  well  as 
usual,  and  experienced  no  sensation  what- 
ever, which  1  could  attribute  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drug. 

In  a  second  experiment,  when  unaffect- 
ed by  fatigue,  I  noticed  that  every  physi- 
cal and  mental  power  seemed  intensified. 
The  illusions  were  more  agreeable,  and 


more  ridiculous.  I  was  the  subject  of  a 
thousand  different  moods  in  the  course  of 
a  few  seconds,  which,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  seemed  ages,  and  these  moods  were 
nearly  always  swallowed  up  in  somo 
strange  vision  of  walls  receding,  land- 
scapes rolling  away  to  an  horizon  they 
never  reached  ;  skies  opening  to  views  of 
boundless  space,  and  sudden  flashes  before 
the  eye  of  visible  odors,  sounds,  and 
ideas.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  paroxysm  was  a  feeling  that  my  soul 
was  too  large  for  my  body,  and  must  ex- 
pand it  to  suitable  dimensions.  This 
pained  me.  I  gasped  for  my  breath,  and 
felt  my  skin  stretch  and  crack,  and  my 
joints  fly  like  the  snapping  of  huge  beams 
of  timber.  These  illusions  became  instant- 
ly the  foundations  of  others.  The  crack- 
ing of  my  skin  became  suddenly  a  display 
of  fireworks;  and  the  snapping  of  my 
joints,  the  beating  of  gongs.  Still  pleasur- 
able sensations  prevailed;  old  memories 
were  revived  as  pictures,  and  in  many 
rcspects  the  effects  resembled  those  of 
opium.  But  i^dth  opium  there  is  a  more 
entire  and  settled  acquiescence  in  the  illu- 
sions, and  the  ideas  are  more  settled  and 
continuous.  With  Haschisch  there  is  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  scenes  and  start- 
ling combinations.  When  there  is  no 
pain  the  mind  is  literally  whirled  away  in 
a  succession  of  ravishing  delights,  and  is 
yet  all  the  while  conscious  that  the  whole 
afltiir  is  a  deception.  This  paroxysm  was 
soon  over.  It  ended  in  a  joyous  feeling, 
in  which  life  seemed  lengthened  out  be- 
yond the  natui*al  term,  and  all  around  me 
were  objects  of  transcendant  beauty,  which 
I  had  the  power  of  resolving  into  realities 
by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  it  seemed 
that  by  successively  using  this  effort  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  effect  of  the 
drug  entirely  destroyed. 

The  third  dose  was  the  lasf.  I  took  it 
at  mid-day,  when  in  my  usual  health  and 
spirits.  Thinking  that  at  the  second  ex- 
periment I  did  not  take  enough,  I  now 
weighed  out  four  scruples.  I  at  once  went 
out,  and  proceeded  across  Finsbury  Square, 
in  the  direction  of  the  city.  It  seemed 
that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
during  which  I  had  felt  a  comfortable 
sense  of  warmth,  and  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  open  my  mouth  for  air,  though  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. "  Now,"  said  I,  "  this  .is  pleasant. 
I  shall  have  a  glorious  time  of  it."  Im- 
mediately a  voice  shouted,  *^  There  he 
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goes;  he's  always  inflated!"  I  was  at 
once  conscious  that  I  was  observed  by 
passcrs-by  to  be  expanding  rapidly ;  and  I 
felt  myself  rise  from  the  ground,  and  walk 
above  it.  I  halted,  and  bv  an  effort  of  the 
mind  collected  myself,  and  found  that  the 
voice  was  that  of  a  man  selling  some 
wares  in  Moorgate  street,  who  had  not 
even  noticed  me,  nor  had  any  one  else. 
But  the  thought  occurred  immediately: 
"  This  is  a  delusion,  I  am  expanding,  and 
can  not  touch  the  ground."  For  a  mo- 
ment it  might  be,  but  it  seemed  an  inde- 
finite period,  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  city 
spread  out  before  me  as  a  diorama.  The 
church  bells  rang  joyously ;  the  houses  were 
illuminated ;  the  horses  had  gold  and  silver 
trappings ;  the  people  were  waltzing,  sing- 
ing, laughing,  and  playing  with  fireworks. 
I  again  exeited  my  will,  and  felt  a  disgust 
at  the  meanness  of  such  a  performance,  so 
far  short  did  it  come  of  my  own  sense  of 
sublimity ;  for  I  felt  exalted,  and  had  the 
utmost  consciousness  that  I  was  able  to 
separate  the  false  from  the  true,  though  I 
really  could  not.  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and  was  accompanied  home  with  triumph- 
al bands  of  music,  shouts  of  triumph,  run- 
ning footmen,  carrying  colored  flambeaux 
and  I  gradually  quickened  my  pace  till  I 
ran  too,  only  touching  the  ground  at  in- 
tervals, but  for  the  most  part  swimming 
through  the  air;  yet  knowing  that  1 
walked  as  other  people,  and  knowing  too, 
that  the  ordinary  sounds  and  scenes  of  the 
streets  were  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
delusion. 

I  reached  home,  and  went  to  my  study 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  was  now 
in  a  safer  position  than  in  the  streets 
under  such  an  influence.  I  sat  down,  and 
began  to  fill  a  pipe  with  Turkey  tobacco. 
The  pipe  would  lengthen  out  so  that  I 
could  not  reach  the  bowl,  yet  I  did  reach 
it,  and  in  like  manner  tlie  tobacco  jar 
seemed  deep  enough  to  serve  for  one  of 
those  used  in  All  Bahi^  or  the  Forty 
ThieveMy'*  and  it  suddenly  became  a  row 
of  jars,  and  out  of  them  leaped  the  forty 
thieves,  with  monkey's  faces  and  red 
jackets  on.*  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  as 
the  cloud  rose,  I  saw  the  party  had  all 
lighted  their  pip^s,  and  were  all  proper 
Arabs,  and  I  was  in  the  midst,  about  to 
tell  them  a  tale. 


*  I  had  seen  a  monkey  on  a  barrel-organ  during 
my  walk,  and  tested  my  aanity  by  noting  all  its 
Bodloffical  features,  in  order  to  determine  its  spe- 
oiM ;  bat  I  lost  it  suddenly. 


By  some  strange  freak  they  all  sudden- 
ly collapsed  and  bnecame  the  doable  of  my- 
self, and  yet  they  continued  smoking.  I 
now  saw  in  the  stomach  of  my  double  a 
huge  cake  of  llaschisch,  which  presently 
shot  up  into  his  brain,  and  I  felt  a  hot 
throbbing  of  the  head,  and  the  thought 
occurred,  "  Why,  if  he  has  the  Haschisch, 
have  I  the  burning,  and  how  oan  that 
shadow  smoke  so  calmly  with  a  mass  of 
poison  in  his  brain?"  I  rose  and  pro- 
pounded to  my  double  a  problem,  "  How, 
in  the  end,  matter  and  spirit  would  be 
completely  identified  and  made  as  one  ?"  I 
was  assured,  in  reply,  that  a  sense  of  light- 
ness would  accomplish  all,  and  I  became 
light  as  a  feather ;  I  swayed  to  and  fro,  I 
was  lifled  up,  sparks  flashed  in  ray  eyes, 
fire  was  emitted  from  my  fingers,  my  head, 
my  stomach  ;  and  presently  there  was  an 
awful  crash,  and  I  came  to  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  was  going  mad.  I  saw  the 
pipe  in  fragments  at  my  feet,  and  the 
burning  tobacco  on  the  hearthrug.  I 
coolly  picked  it  up  with  my  hand,  took 
another  pipe,  dropped  the  smoking-tobao- 
co  into  it,  and  saw  my  double  again.  Thia 
time  he  was  the  body  and  I  was  the  shar 
dow.  I  felt  myself  to  be  nothing ;  I  was 
the  soul,  and  beside  me  was  the  body.  I 
thought  I  had  now  solved  the  problem  of 
matter  and  spirit.  I  said:  '*They  are 
only  two  forms  of  the  same  fact,"  and  I 
laughed  aloud,  and  they  all  laughed  with 
me — the  umbrellas,  I  mean — for  my  um- 
brella hung  on  a  hat  rail,  and  it  peopled 
the  room  w^ith  o£&pring,  and  away  went 
the  furniture  and  ornaments  and  book,  all 
carrying  umbrellas,  dancing,  whistling, 
and  splashing  the  water  from  the  pools 
upon  me  till  I  stamped  my  foot  and 
smothered  myself  with  sparks,  and  plan- 
ets, and  auroras,  and  sank  back  with  a 
pain  in  the  head  that  literally  dispelled 
the  delusions,  and  created  a  momentary 
alarm.  I  was  now  beset  with  prickings ; 
I  seemed  to  swell ;  I  had  a  difficulty  in 
breathing — and  yet  it  was  a  pleasant  one. 
I  put  the  tobacco  away,  inspected  every 
thing  about  me,  and  thought  of  trying 
the  eflects  of  reading  aloud,  and  of  at* 
tempting  to  sing ;  but  I  found  my  strength 
gone,  I  was  spell-bound,  bo  light  I  could 
not  govern  my  movements,  and  by  de- 
grees I  began  to  discover  that  the  illusion 
was  over,  that  it  had  left  me  tremulous, 
and  with  a  low  pulse,  and  reqiuring  re- 
freshment for  m^  recovery.  Ine  first  act 
on  fsdrly  reviewing  the  case  was  to  seiae 
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the  fragment  of  Haschiscb  that  remained 
and  fling  it  np  the  chimney.  It  went  up, 
and  did  not  even  return  again ;  I  saw  it 
go  into  the  sky  and  become  a  bird,  for  the 
chimney  was  glass,  and  I  could  see 
through  all  its  windings.  I  now  felt  that 
madness  had  really  come  upon  me,  and  I 
began  to  bathe  my  temples  and  drink 
soda-water,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  had 
had  a  second  paroxysm,  for  there  lay  the 
Haschisch  among  the  shavings  in  the  fire- 
place. I  applied  a  match,  there  was  a 
glorious  blaze,  and  I  now  saw  it  dissolve 
into  a  grand  procession  of  colored  lights, 
that  died  away  and  left  me  quietly  and 
collectedly  reflecting  on  the  whole  affair. 
This  was  the  third  paroxysm.  There  was 
yet  one  more,  but  of  a  trivial  nature,  and 
I  had  now  done  with  Haschisch. 

Having  at  that  same  period  of  my  life 
frequently  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  I 
can   compare  its    eficcts  with  those    of 


Haschisch,  and  I  notice  this  great  distinc- 
tion as  regards  my  own  experiences: 
With  opium  the  mind  and  body  become 
alike  contented.  Pain  soon  ceases  after 
commencing  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  which  a 
fragment  of  opium  is  mixed  with  the  to- 
bacco. On  the  other  hand,  Haschisch 
causes  pain,  and  many  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions are  mingled  with  the  most  delightful 
of  the  visions  it  presents.  Another  dis- 
tinction is  that  opmm  always  causes  some 
amount  of  nausea  when  its  pleasurable  ef- 
fects are  over.  Haschisch  leaves  a  slight 
depression,  but  the  stomach  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  afiected ;  but  this  might  be 
different  if  the  use  of  Haschisch  became 
habitual.  Another  distinction  is,  that  the 
mind  can  pursue  a  train  of  thought  logi- 
cally while  influenced  by  opium,  but 
Haschisch  causes  so  many  alternations  of 
feeling,  that  sequence  is  destroyed. 
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THE   ETERNAL   CITY;    OR,    ROBA   DI   ROMA.* 


It  was  Chateaubriand,  we  think,  who 
called  Rome  the  second  country  of  all  the 
world.  The  phrase  was  one  of  that  hap- 
py class  which  tell  a  whole  story  in  half  a 
dozen  words;  and  the  secret  charm  of 
Rome  can  hardly  be  expressed  better 
than  by  saying,  that  no  stranger  has  ever 
lived  there  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
home.  In  the  flrst  place,  it  is,  so  at  least 
it  has  alwajs  seemed  to  us,  a  city  without 
a  people.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
might  embrace  a  population  numbered 
by  millions,  not  by  thousands,  but  of  the 
sort  of  moral  separation  between  the  city 
and  its  populace.  The  modem  Romans 
have  the  air  of  being  as  much  strangers 
amidst  those  mighty  ruins  as  we  are  our- 
f elves.  The  Capitol,  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  Forum,  are  as  much  our  property  as 

•  Boha  di  Roma.    By  W.  W.  Stobt.    London  * 
Ghapoian  A  Hall. 


they  are  theirs.  The  story  of  old  Rome, 
the  legends  of  consuls  and  emperors,  the 
doings  of  the  world's  conquerors,  are  bet- 
ter known  to  us  than  they  ere  to  them. 
The  glories  of  medieval  Rome,  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  Lateran,  and  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  they  are  the  property  of  the  Catho- 
lic world,  of  the  "orbis  terrarum,"  not  of 
the  Romans  themselves.  Even  we,  who 
belong  to  another  faith,  seem  to  have  an 
unacknowledged  share  in  that  grand  in- 
heritance. As  to  modern  Rome,  the 
Pincio  and  the  Borghese  Gardens  are 
open  to  us  as  readily  as  to  the  native,  and 
know  the  harsh  tones  of  our  guttural 
languages  better  than  the  soft  sweet  ac- 
cents of  the  Italian  tongues.  The  pale 
listless  Roman  nobles  glide  about  quietly 
in  their  carriages,  like  shadows  which 
shun  the  light;  the  shopkeepers  and 
"  mezzo  ceto"  are  there  to  minister  to  our 
oomforta ;  and  the  common  people  form 
the  piotareaqae  background  of  the  scenes 
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that  wc  love  to  gaze  upon.  So  in  Rome 
we  foreigners,  especially  we  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  are  the  real  masters.  We  at- 
tend the  ceremonies,  we  visit  the  anti- 
quities, we  keep  alive  the  Carnival,  we 
patronize  the  arts,  we  scour  the  Carapag 
na,  we  supply  bread  to  the  *'populu8  Ro- 
man us  ;''  and  so  every  thing  is  arranged 
for  our  especial  delectation.  In  any  other 
foreign  capital,  an  £ngli<^hman  can  hardly 
help  having  the  sentiment  that,  however 
superior  he  may  be  to  the  natives  in  every 
mental  and  physical  quality,  still  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  ruling  race,  he  is  not  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  to  whom  every 
thing  is  made  to  yield.  But  in  Rome 
this  feeling  vanishes.  The  "forestiere 
Ingleae"  is  a  greater  personage  than  the 
cardinal  in  his  purple  stockings,  or  the 
Principe  in  his  palace.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  unpleasant.  Occasionally  some  of 
our  countrymen  may  manifest  their  satis- 
fiiction  at  it  by  vulgar  pretension  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  take  this  acknowledgment  of 
our  superiority  quietly  and  unconscious- 

Each  nation,  and  each  individual  of  a 
nation,  feels  the  charm  of  this  position 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances. 
But  in  our  own  experience,  we  should 
say  that  Americans  possibly  feel  it  most 
of  all.  They  are  more  at  home  in  Rome, 
we  fancy,  than  in  any  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Here,  in  the  presence  of  bygone 
antiquity,  other  European  nations  are  no 
more  venerable  by  age  than  their  own. 
The  old  Romans  knew  of  no  difference 
between  one  race  of  barbarians  and  an- 
other ;  and  men  of  Northern  blood  are  all 
alike  barbarians  at  Rome.  There,  the 
American,  in  as  far  as  the  natives  recog- 
nize him  as  a  distinct  entity,  is  only  an 
Englishman  who  dislikes  other  English- 
men, and  spends  his  money  somewhat 
more  freely  than  the  run  of  his  compa- 
triots. Like  us,  he  is  an  honored  guest, 
and  avails  himself  calmly  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  situation.  Moreover,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  perhaps  seem,  the  Am- 
erican appreciates  the  antiquity  of  Rome 
even  more  than  we  do  ourselves.  Com- 
ing as  he  does  from  a  land  where  there  is 
nothing  older  than  himself,  and  where 
even  the  primeval  forest  is  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, not  an  actual  reality,  he  feels  the  full 
charm  of  seeing  old  things  about  him  to 
an  extent  we  can  not  realize.  Few  per- 
sons, we  should  think,  could  have  wan- 
dered much  about  Rome  alone  without 


having  at  times  a  doubt  pass  across  their 
minds  as  to  the  truth  of  our  received  faith 
of  progress.  What  can  we  do  that  has 
not  been  done  here  before  ?  We  may  go  on 
building  up  our  Tower  of  Babel,  and  then 
when  we  have  raised  it  to  its  hight,  to  the 
grandeur  of  that  Roman  structure  among 
whose  ruins  we  walk,  the  edifice  will 
crumble  down,  and  another  generation 
will  begin  again  that  Sysyphean  labor, 
taking  no  warning  by  our  example.  Why 
so  the  thought  runs,  should  not  we  be 
wise  in  time  ?  Let  the  world  move  on 
as  best  it  may,  we  will  fold  our  arms,  and 
study  nature  which  makes  no  progresSi 
and  beauty  which  never  changes,  and  the 
past  which  lies  beyond  reform.  Under 
the  influence  of  thoughts  like  these,  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  by  the  soore  come 
to  the  Eternal  City ;  and  weary  of  life's 
struggle  in  the  West,  loiter  their  years 
away  there  uselessly  if  not  hurtfully. 

To  this  class  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  author  of  the  JRoba  di  Batna  does  not 
belong.  To  the  English  public  he  is  best 
known  as  a  sculptor  of  high  fame  and 
higher  promise.  The  Cleopatra  in  her 
wicked  beauty,  and  the  Libyan  Sibyl  in 
her  sullen  grandeur,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  every  visitor  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  It  was  not  so  much,  we 
think,  to  their  innate  beauty  that  these 
statues  owed  their  success.  Their  popu- 
larity was  rather  due  to  the  fact  that 
amidst  a  crowd  of  inane  prettinesses  and 
soulless  graces,  they  bore  an  unwonted 
stamp  of  mind  and  thought.  The  mark 
of  the  creative  power  rested  on  them,  and 
the  public  recognized  it  at  once,  as  it 
never  fails  to  recognize  genius.  To  Eng- 
lish residents  at  Rome,  Mr.  Story's  name 
is  familiar  as  that  of  the  pleasantest  of 
hosts,  and  the  brightest  of  talkers.  To 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  is  i 
more  intimate,  it  will  be  no  news  to 
say,  that  the  sculptor  is  also  a  keen  po- 
litician and  ardent  patriot.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  Southern  sympathizr 
ers  will  not  respect  or  like  Mr.  Story  the 
less  for  the  knowledge  that  his  long  ab- 
sence from  home  has  not  blunted  his  afiec- 
tion  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  that  he 
is  as  uncompromising  an  advocate  of  the 
L^'nion  as  if  he  had  never  left  bis  native 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  made  tliese  remarks  to  show 
our  readers  that  they  need  not  fear  to 
find  the  Moba  di  Eotna  the  dUettante 
work  of  an  ItalianuEcd  Amerioan  who  has 
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become  so  enamored  of  the  past  as  to 
have  grown  careless  of  the  present.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  thoughtful  observer  who 
has  lived  long  in  Rome,  and  who,  while 
he  has  learnt,  as  he  could  not  fail,  to  love 
it  dearly,  has  not  grown  blind  to  its  faults 
and  errors.  Turning  over  the  pleasant 
pages,  we  seem  again  to  be  witnin  the 
walls  of  that  wondrous  city,  to  see  again 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  above  the 
sea  of  brown  tiled  roofs,  to  watch  the  sha- 
dows of  the  clouds  rolling  over  that  vast 
Campagna  desert,  to  stroll  through  those 
narrow,  empty  streets,  to  drive  through 
the  oak-groves  of  the  Borghese  gardens, 
and  to  wander  up  and  down  amidst  the 
tombs  upon  the  Appian  Way.  And  the 
charm  of  the  Hoba  di  Homa  is,  that  it 
throws  BO  many  new  illustrations  on  the 
scenes  we  recollect  so  well.  It  tells  us  so 
much  about  people  we  know  something  of, 
and  whose  faces  Anglo-Romans  must  re- 
member so  vividly  in  this  colorless  Eng- 
lish life  of  ours.  Who,  for  instance,  does 
not  know  Beppo  ?  At  the  time  when  these 
lines  are  written,  or  when  they  are  read, 
supposing  that  event  to  take  place  from 
sunnse  to  sunset,  he  is  at  his  place  on  the 
summit  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  wriggling 
about  the  pavement  on  his  legless  stumps, 
and  asking  for  alms  with  his  commanding 
air.  He  is  not  a  pleasant  old  man  to  our 
minds  ;  and  when  we  felt  nervous,  we  had 
always  an  impression  that  his  real  legs 
were  doubled  under  him,  and  that  if  we 
gave  him  nothing  be  would  spring  up  and 
garrote  us.  Moreover,  wo  had  a  painful 
consciousness  that  be  looked  upon  us  as 
parvenus^  who  gave  him  charity  only  to 
say,  that  we  too  were  Romans,  and  knew 
the  lions  of  the  place.  Finally,  he  had  an 
tmamiable  way  of  consigning  our  souls  to 
very  uncomfortable  localities  if  we  did 
not  happen  to  accede  to  his  demands. 
Still,  we  look  back  kindly  now  on  the  me- 
mory of  that  graceless  old  reprobate,  and 
are  right  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Story  has 
to  tell  us  of  him.  We  have  seen  him  often 
riding  into  business  on  his  jackass,  which 
by  the  way,  he  belabors  cruelly  when  he 
is  out  of  humor ;  but  we  did  not  know 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  Roman  Gobseck,  or 
Gigonnet,  which  unites  the  office  of  money- 
lender and  banker  to  that  of  beggar.  He 
has  been  known  to  lend  some  sixty  scudi 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  he  pays  rent  to  the 
Government  for  the  platform  on  which  he 
orouches  and  carries  on  his  trade ;  he  has 
got  a  wife  and  ohildren ;  is  a  gentleman  in 


his  own  p(xese  in  the  contomi  of  Rome  ; 
and  generally  is  a  respectable  and  well-to- 
do  citizen  of  the  Papal  city.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  us  when  we  reflect  on  all  the 
pauls  and  baiocchi  of  ours  which  have  gone 
mto  those  capacious  pockets,  to  learn  that 
Beppo  is  not  devoid  of  genial  feelings, 
and  that  Mr.  Story  saw  him  once  in  his 
glory  at  a  beggars'  supper,  where  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  host  and  entertainer 
with  due  dignity  and  liberality. 

But  Beppo  is  only  the  first  of  the  Roman 
beggars  of  whom  our  author  has  so  much 
to  tell  us.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  an  eye,  or 
a  sense,  is  a  godsend  to  the  povero  strop- 
piato,  A  deformity  is  a  stock  in  trade. 
Of  all  the  manifold  wretchedness  in  the 
eternal  city,  we  doubt  if  that  of  the  pro- 
fessed beggar  is  the  greatest.  He  has 
nothing  to  do,  he  has  ^w  wants,  and  he 
can  reckon  confidently  on  receiving  his 
small  pittance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  tradesmen  of  Rome  live  upon  the 
strangers  exclusively.  No  doubt  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  class  frequent  the  Babnino 
and  the  Condottiy  and  the  quarters  where 
English  most  do  congregate ;  but  the  mass 
are  to  be  found  in  squalid  by-streets  and 
side-alleys,  where  scarcely  one  foreigner  a 
day  is  to  be  seen.  To  do  the  Romans 
justice,  they  are  a  charitable  people.  In  the 
poorer  shops  of  Rome  we  have  constant- 
ly seen  beggars  enter,  and  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  them  sent  away  empty-handed. 
Where  every  body  is  shiilless  and  miser- 
able in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  charity  is 
sure  to  be  pretty  universal.  Then,  to  give 
the  priests  their  due,  they  deal  kindly  with 
the  poor.  If  you  only  go  to  mass,  and, 
whatever  else  your  sins  may  be,  avoid  the 
unpardonable  one  of  liberalism,  you  are 
certain  to  get  your  sup  of  bread  and  meat 
at  the  doors  of  any  convent  you  affect 
more  especially.  Except  amongst  the 
poorer  mechanics,  absolute  want  of  food  is, 
we  should  think,  unknown.  So,  at  least, 
persons  who  ought  to  know  declare ;  and 
the  author  of  Hoba  di  JRoma  confirms  the 
story.  The  Italians,  however,  themselves 
dispute  the  assertion,  and  say  that  down- 
right lack  of  food  is  not  uncommon  amidst 
the  poor  of  Rome.  Still,  as  far  as  we  could 
learn  ourselves,  the  former  statement 
is  substantially  correct.  If  the  people 
would  only  be  quiet  and  satisfied,  the 
priesthood  would  much  prefer  their  being 
reasonably  comfortable.  The  religious 
rulers  of  Rome  do  not  feel  unkindly  to- 
ward the  poor.    Their  wish  is  to  do  good 
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to  tbem,  but  in  their  own  way,  and  their 
own  way  only.  Begging  is  the  result  of 
the  priestly  government  of  Rome,  but  the 
indirect  result,  not  the  intentional  one. 
As  Mr.  Story  says : 

"  The  restrictive  policy  of  the  Church  makes 
itself  felt  every  where^  high  and  low ;  and  by 
long  habit  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 
supine.  The  splendid  robes  of  ecclesiastical 
Rome  have  a  draggled  fringe  of  beggary  and 
vice.  .  .  .  The  government  makes  what  use 
it  can  of  the  classes  it  exploits  by  its  system  ; 
but  things  go  on  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  peo- 
ple, kept  at  a  standstill,  become  idle  and  poor ; 
idleness  and  poverty  engender  vice  Knd  crime ; 
crime  fills  the  prisons ;  and  the  prisons  afford  a 
body  of  cheap  slaves  to  the  government" 

But  from  Beppo  and  the  beggars  let  us 
pass  on  to  a  brighter  subject.  The  lottery 
IS  the  first  papal  institution  which  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  newly-arrived  traveler. 
The  gaudily -painted  booths  with  their 
flauntmg  numbers,  where  the  tickets  are 
dispensed,  catch  your  eye  at  every  street- 
corner.  The  lottery-office  is  as  universal 
in  Rome  as  the  gin-shop  in  London.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  enter  in  and 
take  a  number.  There  is  such  an  air  of 
ill  repute  about  the  Prenditorie  di  Loito^ 
that  not  even  the  papal  miter  over  the 
doorway  can  give  them  an  air  of  decent 
respectability.  But  even  when  you  have 
overcome  your  British  awkwardness,  and 
have  invested  your  scudo  on  a  terno 
della  fortuna^  you  always  feel  a  doubt 
whether  all  is  right,  and  whether  you 
may  not  have  been  cheated  by  the  tick- 
et-taker. We  see  that  Mr.  Story  tells 
us  that  no  ticket  is  valid  unless  it  has  the 
stamp  of  the  central  office  on  it.  We 
suspect  there  is  some  error  in  this  asser- 
tion, and  that  the  stamp  is  only  required 
before  you  present  your  ticket  for  pay- 
ment ;  at  any  rate,  we  flatter  ourselves  it 
is  so.  It  is  true  our  numbers  never  hap- 
pened to  turn  up ;  but  still  it  is  vexatious 
to  think  that,  even  if  they  had  come  out, 
we  should  not  have  been  a  baioccho  richer, 
as  our  tickets  certainly  bore  no  stamp  upon 
them.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  how  he 
should  invest  his  money  in  the  Papal  lot- 
teries, should  consult  the  Roha  di  JiomOj 
from  which  he  will  learn  one  sound  lesson, 
and  that  is,  never  to  despise  his  wife's  ad- 
vice, even  afler  her  death.  An  English- 
man, it  seems,  whose  luck  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery  had  not  been  brilliant,  lost 
his  wife,  to  bis  great  peace  and  comfort. 
One  night  his  rest  was  disturbed  by  the 


appearance  of  his  deceased  spouse,  who 
told  him  to  back  a  certain  temo^  or  series 
of  three  numbers,  at  the  next  drawing. 
The  obstinate  widower  treated  the  super- 
natural counsel  with  foolish  contempt,  and 
was  justly  punished  by  leaiiiing  that  all 
the  numbers  were  drawn.  The  followiDflp 
week  his  wife  appeared  again,  upbraided 
him  for  his  self-willed  folly,  and  gave  him 
a  new  "  card"  for  the  succeeding  eslrazione. 
This  time  the  unbelieving  Thomas  yielded 
to  reason ;  but,  alas,  not  one  of  the  pro- 
mised numbers  appeared.  This  mishap, 
however,  far  from  shaking  his  faith  in  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  visit  paid  him 
from  the  unseen  world,  only  confirmed 
him  in  its  truth.  "  Taken  in,"  he  cried ; 
^^  confound  her,  she  knew  me  better  than 
I  knew  myself.  She  gave  me  a  prize  the 
first  time,  because  she  knew  I  would  not 
play  it ;  and  having  thus  whet  my  pas- 
sions, she  then  gave  me  a  blank  the  second 
time,  because  she  knew  I  would  play  it. 
I  might  have  known  better."  If  the 
spiritualists  wish  for  a  deciBive  testimony 
as  to  their  theory  that  the  character  of 
spirits  is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  flesh,  we  recommend 
them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Story  for  the  autho- 
rity on  which  he  quotes  this  remarkable 
story. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  little  doubt  that 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  is  substantially 
fair.  In  the  first  place,  the  monopoly  la 
so  valuable  a  source  of  revenue  that  no 
consideration  of  temporary  gain  on  any 
one  individual  drawing  would  tempt  its 
owners  to  ruin  its  permanent  popularity 
by  creating  a  suspicion  that  the  play  was 
not  loyal.  In  the  second  place,  by  the 
the  law  of  averages,  one  number  in  the 
long  run  is  as  much  sought  afler  as  an- 
other, and  therefore  it  makes  very  little 
diflerencc  to  the  bank  what  numbers  turn 
up.  The  gambling  tables  in  Germany  are 
unquestionably  fair  for  the  same  reasons  ; 
and,  short-sighted  as  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment is,  it  is  keen  enough  to  know  its  own 
interest  with  respect  to  gambling.  The 
only  suspicious  feature  about  the  system 
i!«,  that  no  tickets  can  be  taken  after  mid- 
night on  Thursday,  while  the  drawing 
does  not  take  place  till  noon  on  Saturday. 
The  result  is,  that  the  government  has 
thirty-six  hours  clear  during  which  it  can, 
if  it  likes,  examine  the  state  of  the  books, 
and  discover  what  combination  of  num- 
bers would  be  least  unfavorable  to  its  ex- 
chequer.   However,  in  spite  of  the  story 
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about  a  cardinal  wbo  provided  for  a  trou- 
blesome dependent  by  giving  him  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery  which  happened  to  turn  out 
a  prize,  Mr.  Story  inclines  to  the  faith, 
that  within  the  laws  of  a  most  iniqnitious 
contract,  the  Papal  Government  plays  on 
the  square ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him.  We  think,  however,  that  he 
perhaps  deals  somewhat  hard  measure  in 
nis  comments  on  the  Vatican  with  refer- 
ence to  this  institution.  Those  who  be- 
lieve the  government  of  Rome  to  be  a 
divine  theocracy,  a  model  illasti'ation  of 
the  practical  working  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, may  doubtless  feel  extreme  vexation 
at  the  fact  that  it  encourages  a  most  per- 
nicious mode  of  public  gambling.  We, 
who  look  upon  it  as  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  of  European  governments,  can 
hardly  blame  it  for  not  being  wiser  or 
better  than  its  neighbors.  The  truth  is, 
the  lottery  is  a  passion  in  Italy.  Even 
Cavour  was  afraid,  deeply  as  he  felt  its 
evils,  to  deal  summarily  with  it.  When 
Garibaldi  entered  Naples  in  the  hight  of 
his  wondrous  popularity,  he  passed  a  de- 
cree abolishing  the  lottery  within  a  few 
months'  time.  He  found  he  had  trusted 
too  much  in  his  power.  The  Neapolitans, 
passive  in  all  else,  who  had  seen  the  king 
depart  and  the  dictator  enter  with  equal 
indifference,  could  not  stand  the  abolition 
of  their  beloved  pastime.  Garibaldi  had 
to  yield  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  decree 
was  first  adjourned,  and  then  allowed  to 
lapse  unnoticed.  To  the  very  poor  the 
lottery  gives  the  charm  of  hope.  After 
all,  it  is  always  within  the  bounds  of  pos 
sibility  that  a  lucky  ticket  may  make  them 
rich  for  life,  and  they  share  completely  the 
gambler^s  sentiments  that  the  next  best 
thing  to  playing  and  winning  is  to  play 
and  lose.  We  doubt  whether  the  Papal 
Government  has  the  power,  even  if  it  had 
the  will,  to  remove  the  lotteries.  The 
more  reasonable  complaint  is,  not  that  the 
Pope  keeps  up  the  lottery  svstem,  but  that 
the  priests,  instead  of  urgmg  the  people 
to  economy  and  industry,  actually  encour- 
age them  to  invest  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings in  that  most  unpromising  of  specula- 
tions. The  passion  for  this  torm  of  gam- 
bling is  not  confined  to  Italy.  Lotteries 
are  sanctioned  by  the  government  all  over 
Austria  and  the  South  of  Germany  ;  and 
— a  fact  Mr.  Story  does  not  mention — they 
have  been  adopted  of  late  years  by  the 
State  legislatures  of  several  of  the  Union 
Slave  States.    The  towns  of  Louisville 


and  St.  Louis  and  Delaware  are  as  full  of 
lottery  offices  as  Rome  itself;  and  the 
New- York  papers  report  their  drawings 
regulariy.  The  only  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  Papal  lotteries  is, 
that  that  the  drawings  take  place  daily,  or 
even  twice  a  day,  instead  of  once  a  week, 
and  that  the  terms  are  even  more  unfavor- 
able to  the  public  than  they  are  at  Rome. 
The  Saints,  it  is  true,  are  not  invoked  to 
aid  the  choice  of  the  gambler ;  but,  then, 
in  all  the  great  American  towns  there  are 
astrologers  or  wise  women  who  advertise, 
amonst  their  other  gifls,  the  power  of 
selecting  lucky  numbers. 

If  Mr.  Story  be  right,  the  Romans 
must  be  fonder  of  athletic  games  than  we 
have  given  them  credit  for.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pallone  and  the  Boccette  reaas 
like  the  narrative  of  an  English  game  of 
footfall  or  cricket.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  have  said  that  the  only  active  sport 
the  Romans  are  addicted  to  is  the  Ruzzola, 
with  which  all  persons  who  have  strolled 
out  to  the  gardens  of  the  Doria  Pamphili 
on  a  sunny  afternoon,  must  have  been 
made  acquainted  by  ocular,  if  not  by  per- 
sonal demonstration. 

"  Round  a  circular  disk  of  wood  the  player 
winds  tightly  a  cord,  which  by  a  sudden  cast 
and  backward  jerk  of  the  hand  he  uncoils  so  as 
to  send  the  disk  whirling  along  the  road.  Outside 
the  walls,  and  along  all  the  principal  avenues 
leading  to  the  city,  parties  are  constantly  to  be 
met  playing  this  game ;  and  oftentimes  before 
the  players  are  visible  the  disk  is  seen  bounding 
round  some  curve  to  the  great  danger  of  one*s 
le^fi.  He  whose  disk  whirls  the  furthest  wins  a 
point" 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  ruzzole  roll 
an  incredible  distance.  To  a  person  at  all 
nervous  about  their  shins  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  discharge  of  ruz- 
zole. No  doubt  you  can  see  them 
coming.  People  tell  you  that  you  can 
always  dodge  a  cannon-ball  when  you 
see  it  bounding  toward  you.  Hav- 
ing had  the  satisfaction  of  making  the 
experiment  ourselves  we  much  doiibt  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  our  skepti- 
cism is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  we  have  found  in  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  these  stone  missiles  as  they 
come  leaping  on.  However,  a  cannon- 
ball  follows  a  straight  path,  whereas  these 
disks  spring  up  and  cushion  off  the  walls, 
and  pocket  themselves  in  ruts,  and  then 
dart  out  with  renewed  vigor  and  in  new 
directions,  in  a  manner  more  easy  to  re- 
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collect  than  to  describe  to  those  who  have 
not  BeeQ  it.  Still  this  pastime  ia  confiocd 
slmost  exclusiiely  to  young  men  and  boys. 
The  "  civifl  Roraanus  proper  diverts  him- 
self  almost  exclusively  with  games  of 
cards,  or  with  the  "morra,"  where  the 
fingers  supply  the  absence  of  the  devil's 
books.  The  passionate  excitement  with 
which  the  Romans  indulge  in  these  games, 
creates  an  impression  among  strangers 
that  they  are  a  quarrelsome  and  savage 
people.  Mr.  Story  tells  us,  that  during 
his  long  experience  in  Rome  he  never 
knew  but  one  instance  of  a  quarrel  arising 
out  of  play  terminating  fatally.  Indeed, 
on  this  snbiect  his  reflections  appear  to  us 
emineutly  just : 

"The  readiness,"  ho  s«ys,  "of  theltnlUns  to 
use  the  knife  Tor  the  settlement  nf  eveiy  dispute 
is  generally  attributed  by  foreigners  to  the 
pBssianateness  of  their  n&turc  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  also  rcaults  from  their 
entire  distrust  of  tlie  possibility  of  legal  redress 
in  the  courts.  Where  courts  are  organized  aa 
they  wfre  in  Naples,  who  but  a  fool  would  trust 
touem?  Open  tribunals  where  justice  ia  ira- 
pirtially  administered  would  soon  check  pri- 
vate assassinations  ;  and  were  there  more  honest 
»nd  efficient  police-courts,  there  would  be  fnr 
fewer  knives  drawn.  ...  In  the  half-organized 
society  of  the  lees  civilized  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  pistol  andbowie-knifo  are  as  frequent 
arbiters  ot  disputes  as  the  stiletto  is  among  the 
Italians.  But  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  argue 
from  this  that  the  Americans  are  violent  and 
passionate  bvia  nature;  for  among  the  same 
people  in  the  older  States,  where  justice  ia 
strictly  and  cheaply  administered,  tbo  pistol 
snd  t>owie-knifa  are  almost  unknown.  Des- 
potism and  (slavery  nurse  the  passions  of  men  ; 
and  n'licrcver  law  is  loose,  or  courts  are  venal, 
public  Justice  assumes  the  form  of  priTate  ven- 
geance," 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  can 
not  refrain  from  telling  a  story  which  hap- 
pened to  some  friends  of  ours.  Their  party 
consisted  of  two  English  gonllenicn  with 
their  wives,  .ill  fresli  to  Rome,  and  im- 
pressed with  tlie  true  British  conviction 
tliat  every  Italian  has  a  stiletto  always 
ready  for  use  on  every  occasion.  They 
had  driven  out  to  the  Painphili  gardens, 
and  wishiniT  to  walk  home,  dismissed 
their  carrozMtta.  A  dispute  arose  as  to 
tlie  fiiff,  and  the  driver  began  to  gesticu- 
late and  shout  as  only  Southern  Italians  , 
can.  At  last,  in  a  paro.'iysm  of  indigna- . 
tion,  lie  plunged  his  hand  underneath  his 
cloak.  Tlie  ladies  screamed,  the  gentle- 
men sprung  upon  him;  in  a  moment  he 
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was  pinioned  and  laid  upon  his  back. 
Cautiously  his  antagonists  dragged  his 
hand  out  of  his  bosom,  and  found  tightly 

J  grasped  in  his  fist  the  tarifi'-card  of  the 
ioman  carriages.  Of  course  our  com- 
patriots made  all  sorts  of  apologies,  which 
the  man  could  not  understand,  and  paid 
him  double  what  he  had  asked,  an  excuse 
which  he  did  appreciate ;  and  afterward 
they  were  not  so  prone  to  fancy  that 
every  body  they  met  was  about  to  plunge 
a  dagger  between  their  shouliJer-bladcs, 

The  Jioba  di  Roma  opens  a  new  view 
of  Rome.  We  English  know  it  mostly 
in  the  winter  months,  when  we  are  the 
monarchs  of  all  we  survey.  But  those 
who  would  see  Rome  anght  should  see  it 
in  the  siimmcr-timc,  when  the  shops  are 
shut  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
city  wakes  up  at  sun-set  from  its  death  like 
stillness,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
groups  of  people  sitting  before  their 
houses,  and  open-air  theaters  are  in  their 
glory.  Our  author  has  some  excellent 
sayings  of  his  to  quote  of  late  origin,  which 
are  new  to  ns,  so  that  we  willingly  par- 
don the  intruaiou.  During  the  journey 
whioh  the  Pope  made  through  the  Ro- 
magna,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italian  war,  with  a  view  of  recovering  his 
lost  popularity,  the  following  dialogue  was 
found  affixed  to  the  mutilated  statue  who 
fathers  the  wit  of  Rome: 

"  Dunque  11  pastore  bo  n'  fi  andato. 

Si  Sign  ore. 

£  chi  la.'icia  a  custodire  la  grege  f 


"'Therefore  tho  shepherd  is  gone'  'Yes, 
sir.'  '  And  whom  does  he  leave  to  guard  the 
flock  f  'The  dogs.'  '  And  nbo  looks  after  tho 
dogs  V  '  Tho  mastiff.'  " 
Again,  on  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the 
Garibaldians,  and  of  the  Roma^na  by  the 
Sardinians,  this  epigram  found  itself  affix- 
ed one  morning : 

"Tulti  stanno  in  vaggio— soldati  vanno  per 
torn — inarinari  vanno  per  mare — e  preti  vsddo 

"All  are  going  on  a  journey — the  soldiers 
are  going  by  land — the  sailors  are  going  by 
sea — and  priests  are  going  into  the  sir." 

We  remember  two  ourselves,  which  ajv 
peared  in  the  spring  of  1881,  when  the 
annexation  of  Naples  had  created  unueunl 
excitement  in  Rome.  As  a  dcmonstratloD 
agunst  the  Papal  sway,  the  Romans  had 
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resolved  not  to  enter  the  Corso  during  the 
Carnival,  bnt  to  go  out  to  the  "  Porta 
Pia"  road  to  keep  a  merry-making  of  their 
own.  The  Government  prohibited  the 
demoDstratioD ;  and  the  prohibition  was 
commeQted  on  by  tho  tbllowiog  question 
and  answer  appended  to  Pasquino :  Quest. 
"  Why  will  Dot  tlie  Pope  allow  the  Ro- 
mans to  go  out  of  the  city  walls?"  Ana. 
"Because  he  is  afraid  they  will  set  the 
Campagna  on  fire."  Shortly  afterward, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Pope's  return*  to  Home  from  Gaota,  every 
householder  received  orders  to  illuminate 
in  honor  of  the  great  event. 

Of  the  more  serious  portions  of  the 
Jioba  di  Roma,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Ghetto.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Jews  in  Rome  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
manner.  To  any  one  who  has  threaded 
the  dark  alleys  of  this  Hebrew  colony  in 
partibug  infidelium,  the  following  desorip- 
lion  will  recall  the  scene  like  a  clear  mark- 
ed photograph : 

I  ia  derived  from  t 

tion,  ia  opprobrious,  and  fitly  describes  the 
home  of  a  people  cut  off  from  the  ChristUn 
wot^d  and  stamped  as  infamous.  Stepping  out 
from  the  Piazza  di  Pianto,  we  plunge  at  ooce 
down  a  narrow  street  into  the  midst  of  the 
common  class  of  Jeirs.  The  air  reeks  with  the 
peculiar  frowgj  smell  of  old  woolen  clothes, 
modified  with  occasional]  streaks  or  strata  of 
garlic,  while  above  all  triumphs  the  foul  hu- 
man odor  of  a  crowded  and  unclean  popula- 
tion. The  street  is  a  succession  of  misera- 
ble hounes,  and  every  door  opens  into  a  dark 
shop.  £ach  of  these  is  wide  open,  and,  within 
and  without,  sprawling  on  the  pavement,  sit- 
ting on  benches  and  stools,  standing  in  the 
street,  blocking  up  the  passages,  and  leaning 
out  of  the  upper  windows,  are  swarms  of  Jews 
— fat  and  lean,  handsome  and  hideous,  old  and 
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*  We  were  Btaying  in  Rome  amid  the  troubtea 
in  1849.  The  people  were  indigoaDt  at  the  op- 
prenioDB  of  the  Pope  and  his  Government.  Tbej 
seized  the  confe«eioD>l  boies  in  the  churchei,  drag- 
ged tliem  out  into  the  public  ;quaree  and  imoBhed 
them.  We  aaw  the  mutjlalioni.  The  storm  of 
the  people's  wrsth  increased.  The  storm  burst. 
The  Quiiinal  was  attacked.  The  Pope's  Secretary 
■wM  shot  dead  in  the  bow-wiodow.  The  Pope 
fled  by  night  In  dii^iie.  He  rode  out  the  g&te 
in  the  garb  of  s  paBl:llioD,  and  eecaped  to  Gaeta. 
Eome  was  besieged  bj  tie  French  anny,  and 
bravely  defended  by  Garibaldi,  but  Was  at  length 
csptnred.  Cannon  bills  made  terrible  havoe. 
Beantifal  palace ■  were  destroyed.  We  were 
•aoDK  the  ruina.  Soon  after  ibta  the  Pope  re- 
tnniea.  Agrest  event, iadeed.— Editob Ecucria 
TOL.  Lll— KO  2 


'  jaung—fts  thick  as  anta  around  an  ant-bill. 
The  shop  doors  are  dressed  with  old  clothesand 
eecond-haod  reba  of  every  description.  Old 
military  suits  of  furbished  sbabbiness;  forlorn 
silken  court  dresses  of  a  past  century,  with 
worn  embroidery ;  napless  and  forlorn  dress- 
coat",  with  shiny  seams  and  flibby  skirts; 
waistcoats  of  dirty  damask;  legs  of  velvet 
breeches — in  a  word,  all  tbe  caat-off  riff-raff  of 
centuries  that  have  '  falloo  from  their  high  es- 
tate,' are  dangling  every  where  over  head. 
Host  of  the  men  are  lounging  about  and  leaning 


children  are  rolling  round  in  the  dirt  and  play- 
ing with  cabbage  ends  and  stalks,  and  engaged 
in  numerous  and  not  overclean  occupations. 
The  greater  part  of  the  women,  however,  are 
plying  the  weapon  of  their  tribe,  with  which 
they  nave  won  a  world-wide  reputation— the 
needle ;  and,  bent  closely  over  their  work,  are 
busy  in  renewing  old  garmentaand  hiding  rents 
and  holes  with  its  skillful  net-work.  Every 
body  is  on  tbe  look-out  for  customers,  and  as 
you  pass  down  tbe  street  you  are  aubjected  to 
aconstantfuailadeof 'Pst!  Pstl' from  all  sides." 

There  is  something  strangely  appropri- 
ate in  the  fact  that  the  Ghetto  should  be 
entered  by  tbe  "  place  of  wailing,"  The 
motto  which  Dante  affixed  over  the  en- 
trance of  Hi^JL  might,  we  have  often 
thought,  have  been  placed  appropriately 
ou  the  confines  of  the  Ghetto.  How  hu- 
man beings  can  dwell  in  such  abodes  of 
misery  ;  and  how,  when  tbe  whole  world 
is  open  to  them,  generation  after  genera- 
tion can  still  linger  on  in  a  prison-house 
like  the  Ghetto,  have  always  been  myste- 
ries we  could  not  fathom.  There  must 
indeed  be  a  strange  charm  about  the  Eter- 
nal City  if  even  its  Jewish  pariahs  can  not 
bear  to  leave  it.  The  record  of  the  op- 
pressions with  which  tbe  vicegerents  of 
Christ  have  loaded  his  chosen  people,  from 
the  days  of  tho  Aurelian  Counci!  to  those 
of  Pio  NoDO,  is  repeated  in  these  pages 
with  a  damning  fidelity.  We  have  not 
room  to  relate  that  dismal  narrative.  We 
most  confine  ourselves  to  tbe  enumeration 
of  the  humiliations  which  they  undergo 
up  to  the  present  hour.  Napoleon  I.  was 
the  first  to  throw  open  the  Ghetto,  and  to 
allow  the  Jews  to  engage  in  trade.  But 
when  tbe  great  European  coalition  restor- 
ed the  Popes  to  power,  Pius  VU,  rescinded 
forthwith  tbe  irreligious  permission.  Leo 
XII,  modified  the  existing  restrictions  to 
some  extent,  and  allowed  the  Jews  to  own 
landed  property  within  the  Ghetto,  whose 
limits  he  somewhat  enlarged,  Pius  IX,,  in 
the  fervor  of  hisspiuiouB  liberalism,  exempt 
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ed  the  Jews  from  the  oblisjation  of  attend- 
ing on  Sundays  a  course  of  sermons  direct- 
ed against  the  faith  of  their  race,  and  al- 
lowed the  walls  of  their  prison  to  be  level- 
ed. But  as  soon  as  the  farce  of  priestly 
liberality  was  played  out,  the  Jews  were 
punished  for  the  sins  of  the  Romans.  The 
time  had  gone  by  for  direct  persecution, 
and  so  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Ro- 
man children  of  Israel  were  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  underhand  obstructions.  With- 
in eleven  years,  from  1842  to  1853 — the 
number  of  Jews  in  the  Papal  States  fell 
from  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  to 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  benefi- 
cent rule  of  the  pontiff-king.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Jews  in  Rome  are  prohibited 
from  holding  any  civil,  political,  or  military 
office  ;  they  can  carry  on  no  trade  of  public 
credit ;  they  are  not  admitted  to  any  em- 
ployment on  the  public  works  provided 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  they  can  embrace 
no  liberal  profession  except  that  of  medi- 
cine, and  only  then  on  taking  an  oath  that 
they  will  practice  solely  among  their  own 
people ;  they  can  not  claim  relief  from  any 
of  the  numerous  public  charities  which  ex- 
ist in  the  Eternal  City ;  they  can  not  hold 
a  foot  of  soil  within  the  Papal  dominions ; 
they  may  not  even  rent  a  farm  from 
Christians;  except  within  the  Ghetto, 
they  can  not  purchase  a  house,  nor  can 
they  invest  their  money  on  mortgages  of 
real  estate  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
civil  cases  their  testimony  is  not  admitted 
in  court ;  and  all  legal  acts  to  which  they 
are  witnesses  are  null  and  void  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Finally,  in  all  domestic  mat- 
ters they  are  still  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  branch  of  the  holy  Inquisition. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  subject,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  statement,  to  va- 
rious oppressive  taxes. 

"  They  are  forced  to  pay  to  the  surrounding 
parishes,  as  a  compensation  for  the  Christian 
population  which  might  otherwise  occupy  the 
area  of  the  Ghetto,  the  sum  of  one  himdred  and 
thirteen  scudi  annually.  Being  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Catholic  officials,  they  must  also 
pay  two  hundred  and  five  scudi  for  the  presents 
to  them  at  Christmas ;  and  in  August,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  scudi  are  also  exacted  for  appara- 
tus and  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  public  deputa- 
tions at  the  Carnival  A  regular  tax  on  indus- 
try and  capital,  now  paid  by  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  individuals,  and  varying  in  amount 
from  four  scudi  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is  also 
required  Three  hundred  and  sixty  scudi  are 
levied  on  them  as  salaries  for  the  attorney,  ac- 


countant, and  tax-collector  of  the  Hebrew  uni- 
versity, who  are  required  to  be  Christians  and 
Catholics.  They  are  taxed  one  haicoeco  on  every 
pound  of  meat  they  buy.  And,  what  is  more 
preposterous  than  all  the  secretnry  of  the  vi- 
cariat,  who  has  special  jurisdicti*  n  over  the 
Jews,  receives  from  them  an  obligatory  stipend 
of  seventy-three  scudi,  paid  even  ndw  as  com- 
pensation for  the  duty  which  formerly  belonged 
to  him  of  accompanying  with  carabineers  the 
Jews  who  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing against  their  religion  in  St  Angelo  di  Pes- 
cheria." 

The  long  list  of  cruelty  which  stands 
registered  against  the  Papacy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hebrew  race,  has  found  its 
fitting  climax  in  the  robbinu^  of  a  child 
in  arms  from  its  mother.  It  is  not  in 
Rome  alone  that  within  our  own  days 
this  oppression  has  been  carried  on.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment at  Bologna,  shortly  before  its  over- 
throw, was  to  force  the  Jews  in  that  city 
to  return  to  their  allotted  quarters,  and  to 
prohibit  under  heavy  penalties  the  employ- 
ment of  Christian  servants  in  Hebrew 
households. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  gayer  subject  The 
feature  in  which  the  Jioba  di  Itoma  ap- 
pears to  excel  the  hundred  other  works, 
grave  and  gay,  which  have  been  written 
on  this  inexhaustible  subject,  is  the  know- 
ledge displayed  in  it  of  the  common  Ro- 
man character.  Possibly  Mr.  Story,  bom 
and  bred  as  he  was  amidst  an  anxious, 
hard-working,  serious  race,  like  that  of  the 
New-England  States,  somewhat  overval- 
ues the  keen  physical  enjoyment  of  life 
and  the  child-like  good-humor  which  char- 
acterize the  southern  Italians.  Life  in 
that  sunny  climate  comes  easily,  and  the 
inhabitants  take  it  as  it  comes.  In  the 
Marble  Faun  Mr.  Ilowthorne  gave,  we 
think,  the  most  perfect  i^epresentation 
ever  given  of  the  ideal  Italian.  We  do 
not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a  human 
being  like  the  soulless  lover  of  Miriam, 
but  we  regard  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
qualities  which  Italians  possess  above  all 
other  people.  They  are  pleased  with 
very  little ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  do 
not  mind  showing  that  they  are  pleased. 
The  morbid  speculation  on  an  unseen  fa- 
ture,  and  on  abstract  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  perplex  onr  Anglo- 
Saxon  minds,  have  nardly  any  hold  on 
that  Southern  people.  "  Chi  lo  sa  ?** 
seems  to  them  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
the  metaphysical  difficulties  with  which 
we  trouble  our  hearts  and  brains.    They 
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are  free,  too,  from  that  self-consciousness 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  English  race  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "Jests  which 
would  provoke  a  blow  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  wound  and  rankle  in  the  memo- 
ry for  life,  are  taken  by  an  Italian  in  good 
part." 

But  on  this  point  we  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  Mr.  Story's  own  summing- 
up  of  the  Italian  character,  it  seems  to  us 
60  just  and  true. 

"  Bat  I  feel  quite  sure  that  these  people  are 
more  easily  pleased,  contented  with  less,  less 
morose  and  less  envious  of  the  ranks  above 
them,  than  we  are.  They  give  little  thought 
to  the  differences  of  caste,  have  little  ambition 
to  make  fortunes,  or  rise  out  of  their  condi- 
tions, and  are  satisfied  with  the  commonest 
fare,  if  they  can  get  enough  of  it  The  demon 
of  dissatisfaction  never  harries  them.  When 
you  speak  to  them,  they  answer  with  a  smile, 
which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  .  .  .  They 
live  upon  niture— sympathize  with  it  and  love 
it;  are  susceptible  to  the  least  touch  of  beauty ; 
are  ardent,  if  not  enduring,  in  their  affections ; 
and,  unless  provoked  and  irritated,  are  very 
peaceful  and  amiable.  .  .  .  We,  who  are  of  the 
more  active  and  busy  nationr<,  despise  them 
for  not  having  that  imtated  discontent  which 
urges  us  forward  to  change  our  condition,  and 
we  think  our  ambition  better  than  our  supine- 
ness.  But  there  is  good  in  both.  We  do  more, 
they  enjoy  more." 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
inaccuracy  which  attends  all  attempts  at 
generalization  about  men  or  races,  we  be- 
lieve this  character  of  the  southern  Italian 
to  be  a  very  true  one,  though  applying 
rather  to  the  Neapolitan  than  to  the  Ro- 
man. In  the  Roman  proper  there  is  a 
vein  of  our  Northern  seriousness.  Whe- 
ther it  is  due  to  some  infusion  of  Norman 
blood,  or  to  that  dim  recollection  of 
Rome^s  ancient  greatness  which  still 
tinges  the  dreams  of  every  true-born  mem- 
ber of  the  "  populus  Romanus,"  we  can 
not  tell,  but  the  fjtct  is  so.  This  view  of 
the  Italian  character  is  often  cited  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
Governments,  to  prove  that  on  the  whole 
the  people  were  happy  under  them  ;  hap- 
pier, at  any  rate,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
better-governed  countries.  Now,  our  an- 
swer to  this  plea  is,  that  in  the  first  place, 
even  admitting  its  truth,  we  do  not  allow 
its  force.  Material  sensuous  enjoyment 
is  not  the  highest  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence. Even  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  of 
pleasure,  it  is  better  that  men  should  work 
and  straggle  than  that  they  should  pass 


their  lives  in  careless  ease  and  laziness. 
No  doubt,  as  civilization  and  political  life 
and  moral  culture  spread  through  the 
Peninsula,  the  Italians  will  lose — nay,  are 
already  losing — something  of  their  animal 
joyousness  of  nature.  Hhe  loss,  to  our 
minds,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
gain  in  moral  elevation  and  dignity.  But, 
even  if  this  theory  be  disputed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  assert  truly,  that  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Vatican  made  their  sub- 
jects happy.  Neither  of  these  regimes  at 
all  resembled  that  of  the  "  Roi  d'Yvetot." 
On  the  contrary,  they  persecuted  their 
people  with  oppressions,  which  the  inten- 
sity of  their  enjoyment  of  ease  and  com- 
fort made  them  feel  all  the  more  bitterly. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  subject  to 
every  kind  of  petty  annoyance  and  vexa- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  Their 
daily  life  is  interfered  with ;  their  privacy 
is  invaded ;  their  amusements  are  curtail- 
ed ;  their  property  is  taxed  ;  and  their 
persons  are  molested  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
priestly  aristocracjr.  If  the  liomans  have 
preserved  any  thmg  of  their  gaiety  of 
heart,  it  is  in  spite  of,  not  by  virtue  of, 
their  Government.  "  The  moment,"  Mr. 
Story  remarks,  "  the  Italians  are  con- 
tented, they  sing ;  and  there  is  no  clearer 
proof  of  their  discontent  under  the  op- 
pressions of  Rome  than  the  comparative 
silence  of  the  streets  in  these  latter  days 
of  despotism  and  Antonelli,  Goyon,  and 
Company." 

No  small  credit  is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  author  of  the  Hoba  di  Roma  for  the 
boldness  with  which  he  speaks  out  his 
mind.  A  resident  in  Rome,  and  with  all  his 
interests  and  pursuits  connected  with  that 
pleasant  city,  he  has  run,  we  should  think, 
some  risk  of  finding  that  his  company  is 
no  longer  acceptamc  to  the  government 
of  the  Vatican.  English  and  American 
residents  abroad  under  the  government  of 
a  small  power,  have  an  immense  tempta- 
tion to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  au- 
thorities. It  is  pleasant  to  be  on  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  people  in  the 
country  where  you  live,  ana  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  them  for  the  small  favors  a  for- 
eigner requires,  with  the  certainty  of  not 
being  refused,  as  long  as  you  ask  any 
thing  in  reason ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  distinguish  yourself  from  the 
ruck  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  be 
able  to  assume  the  tone  and  language  of 
"  one  who  knows  the  country,"  to  which 
assumption  great  effect  is.  given  by  any 
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appearance  of  intimacy  with  the  ruling 
powers.  To  these  seductions  Anglo-Sax- 
on residents  in  Kome  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. Those  who  speak  well  of  the 
powers  that  be,  are  certain  of  receiving 
civilities,  if  the^^esire  them,  from  the 
dignitaries  of  th^^hurch.  It  is  true  that 
no  coquetting  with  Cardinals  or  Monsig- 
nori  will  procure  entrance  for  a  stranger 
into  high  Roman  society,  as  the  Roman 
nobles  entertain  an  especial  aversion  to 
the  whole  convert  class,  political  as  well 
as  theological.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  under  very  rare  circum- 
stances, a  foreigner  never  does  make  his 
way  into  such  Roman  society  as  there  is ; 
and  therefore  he  must  perforce  content 
himself  with  the  company  of  the  clerical 
aristocracy,  if  he  wishes  to  see  any  thing 
of  the  social  world  in  Rome.  The  abbes, 
and  padres,  and  cavaleri  who  swarm 
about  the  solans  of  the  fashionable  Anglo- 
Roman  set,  will,  we  doubt  not,  look  cool- 
ly on  Mr.  Story  after  the  publication  of 
this  book  of  his.  Happily,  not  being  a 
subject  of  the  paternal  government,  he 
need  fear  no  heavier  penalty  than  ostra- 
cism from  the  good  graces  of  the  Papa- 
lini.  It  may  perhaps  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  received  impression  as  to  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Papal  Government,  that 
a  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
quietly  in  Rome  who  writes  of  its  rulers 
as  Mr.  Story  does.  This  inconsistency, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  any  one 
who  understands  the  real  way  in  which 
foreign  governments  regard  English  criti- 
cism. If  the  author  of  JRoba  di  Moma 
had  been  a  Roman,  he  would  be  in  exile 
or  in  prison  for  uttering  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  this 
book ;  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  he  would 
be  banished  from  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  whole  energies  of  the  censorship 
would  be  directed  to  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance of  his  writings  into  Rome.  But 
being  an  American  writing  in  English, 
the  V  atican  will  probably  leave  him  alone, 
with  no  other  penalty  than  the  refusal  to 
sell  his  book  at  Piale's  or  Monaldini's. 
The  reasons  of  this  tolerance  are  three- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  all  foreign  govern- 
ments have  a  well-founded  apprehension 
of  interfering  with  either  an  Englishman 
or  an  American.    Our  Anglo-Saxon  race 


resents  injuries  to  an  individual  with  a 
corporate  energy,  which  no  other  race 
displays  under  like  provocation;  in  the 
second  place,  the  custom  of  the  English 
and  their  American  cousins  is  too  valua- 
ble to  Rome  for  the  government  rashly  to 
take  any  step  which  might  drive  the 
"  forestieri"  to  other  winter  residences ; 
lastly,  it  matters  very  little  to  any  body 
except  ourselves  what  we  say  or  write. 
We  are  very  fond  of  boasting  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  English  opinion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral 
example  of  England  has  immense  weight 
throughout  Europe ;  but  our  literature 
and  language  has  very  small  influence  on 
any  Latin  race.  English  is  little  known 
in  Rome,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  English  mind  is  in 
many  respects  unintelligible  to  the  Italian. 
A  brochure  of  About's  has  more  influence 
throughout  southern  Europe  than  a  work 
like  Mr.  Kinglake's.  English  newspapers 
and  reviews  might  fulminate  for  and 
against  the  despotisms  of  Rome  and  Na- 
ples without  producing  any  tangible  re- 
sult^ if  other  causes  did  not  conspire  to 
aid  them.  The  liberty  with  which  our 
writers  are  allowed  to  utter  their  opinions 
in  Rome  arises,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
tolerance,  but  from  a  conviction  that  we 
shall  do  no  great  harm  after  all. 

Mr.  Story  describes  his  book  as  filled 
with  roba,  and  containing,  as  he  hopes, 
very  little  robaccia^  which  Mr.  Millhouse 
defines  to  be  "  trash,  trumpery,  and 
stuft?'  That  this  hope  is  justified  we 
need  hardly  say.  Wo  have  to  thank  the 
Eoba  di  Moma  for  recalling  to  us  many 
pleasant  days  in  that  grand  old  city, 
which  we  know  so  well.  Those  to  whom 
Rome  is  familiar  will,  we  think,  feel  some- 
thing of  shame,  that  during  their  stay 
there  they  should  have  learnt  so  much 
less  than  the  author  of  this  book.  The 
old  story  of  JEyes  and  No^es  will  be  re- 
called to  them,  we  fear,  somewhat  forci- 
bly. Those  to  whom  Rome  is  a  name 
only  can  read  Mr.  Story's  work  with  the 
pleasing  conviction,  that  when  they  have 
read  it  they  will  know  more  about  the 
Papal  city  than  nine  Anglo-Romans  out  of 
ten.  They  will  understgmd,  too,  some- 
thing of  the  mysterious  attraction  which 
Rome  possesses  for  the  Northern  stranger. 
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The  House  of  Rosenburgh  had  been 
as  rich  and  powerful  in  its  day  as  most 
of  the  baronial  families  of  Upper  Austria, 
bat  extravagance  in  one  generation,  and 
losses  by  the  Seven  Tears'  War  in  an- 
other, had  reduced  its  possessions  to  a 
small  estate,  h^If  farm  and  half  forest-land, 
and  an  old  castle  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathians.  There  the  last  baron  had 
retired,  after  serving  the  Empress-Queen 
in  all  her  wars,  with  much  praise  but  lit- 
tle profit,  and  there  he  died,  a  few  months 
before  her  Majesty,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
military  friend,  whom  he  had  adopted  and 
affianced  to  his  eldest  boy,  because  she 
was  portionless,  and  had  no  relations. 
Madame  Rosenburgh  was  one  of  the  best 
housewives  in  that  end  of  Germany. 
Her  husband  had  left  her  a  faithful  old 
steward,  named  Hans  Muller,  who  had 
served  the  family  for  forty  years,  and 
never  married,  because  he  could  not  find 
a  wife  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  Rosen- 
burgh interest.  Under  their  joint  man- 
agement, if  the  family  could  not  be  made 
rich,  they  did  not  at  least  look  poor. 
The  best  that  could  be  made  of  old  house 
and  well-worn  furniture,  marshy  field,  and 
unreclaimed  forest,  was  accomplished. 
Little  Gertrude  was  kept  at  home,  to  be 
educated  by  Madame  and  Father  Ste- 
phen, who  came  down  from  his  poor 
mountain- convent  every  month  to  con- 
fess the  family,  and  carry  back  a  supply 
of  country  provisions  for  himself  and 
brethren,  his  spiritual  services  being  al- 
ways paid  in  kind,  for  money  was  scarce 
at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  Ulrich 
and  Englebert  were  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  the  one  being  heir  to  the 
estate,  and  the  other  intended  for  the 
Church,  as  the  Rosenburghs  had  connec- 
tions of  influence  in  that  quarter. 

Gertrude  was  then  in  her  eleventh 
year,  a  girl  of  small  growth,  but  pretty 
and  good.  She  had  come  into  the  family 
a  mere  infant,  and  Madame  Rosenburgh, 
having  no  daughter  of  her  own,  took  the 


orphan  girl  to  her  heart,  and  occasionally 
boasted  that  she  would  bring  up  a  good 
wife  for  her  son.  If  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  pastry,  pickling,  and  all  manner 
of  household  affairs,  constituted  the  good- 
ness of  a  spouse — and  it  does  go  some 
way — Gertrude  already  promised  to  be- 
come the  best  of  helpmates ;  but  that,  to- 
gether with  a  very  little  reading,  and 
some  practice  on  the  spinet,  were  all  the 
accomplishments  of  which  she  or  her 
instructors  ever  dreamed.  Ulrich  was 
eighteen,  and  Englebert  two  years  young- 
er. Though  so  near  in  age,  there  was 
little  personal  resemblance  between  the 
brother?,  and  still  less  of  character.  Ul- 
rich was  so  strikingly  handsome,  as  to 
be  distinguished  for  that  fact  among  the 
fifteen  hundred  students  of  his  Univer- 
sity. Gay  and  ardent,  witty  and  thought- 
less, his  class-fellows  said  he  should  have 
been  born  in  France  rather  than  in  Aus- 
tria ;  but  the  steadiest  among  them  liked 
his  company,  and  the  most  impertinent 
did  not  care  to  provoke  him.  Englebert, 
on  the  contrary,  just  escaped  plainness, 
and  was  every  incn  an  Austrian;  cautious 
by  nature,  slow  by  habit,  always  likely 
to  make  a  respectable,  but  never  a  bril« 
liant  figure.  He  was  fond  of  distinction, 
wealth,  and  all  the  world's  good  things, 
if  they  could  be  had  cheap,  but  not  at  all 
disposed  to  run  risks  or  overexert  him- 
self. Both  the  Rosenburghs  were  good 
sons  to  their  widowed  mother,  good 
brothers  to  little  Gertrude,  and  good 
young  masters  to  all  the  servants  and 
peasants;  but,  from  the  baroness  to  the 
woodman,  everbody  loved  the  handsome, 
gay  Ulrich  best,  and  thought  Providence 
had  done  quite  right  in  making  him  heir 
to  the  estate.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Englebert  thought  so  too.  Ulrich's  high 
spirit  and  superior  energy  gave  him  the 
command  far  more  than  his  seniority ; 
besides,  he  had  a  nob'e,  generous  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  the  constant  friend 
and  helper  of  his  younger  brother,  and 
bound  the  latter  to  him  by  ties  of  pride 
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and  affection.  There  was  not  much  com- 
panionship between  them.  Thtir  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  dfferent,  and  that  d  f- 
ference  grew  wider  «ith  alvancing  years. 
Ulrch  preferred  public  amusements  and 
gay  society;  Englebert  liked  qui^t  even- 
ings, country  rambles,  gzing  at,  old  pic- 
tures, and  alt<*mpts  at  drawirg  ;  yet  tew 
bnjthers  agreed  be  ter,  and  none  were 
more  ready  to  htand  by  each  other. 

Thtir  time  at  the  University  passed 
with  fls  little  adventure  as  that  ot  most 
8tadent»  in  Vienna.  Ulr  ch  got  into  kcv- 
erol  scrapes,  but  they  were  not  seriou*, 
fonght  two  dueln  without  any  bad  conse- 
quencp,  and  came  home  with  bis  brother 
every  vac  it'on-time  to  find  Gertrude  grow- 
ing taller  and  prettier,  the  baroness  proud- 
er of  her  exploits  in  the  domestic  line,  and 
the  old  castle  duller  th<in  ever.  Siil', 
there  was  no  fretting  against  the  family 
arrangement.  The  young  hcT  of  Roen- 
burgh  stood  quite  prepared  to  marry  hi-* 
destined  br  de  at  the  clo^e  of  his  coll*-ge 
cours(».  Gertrude  never  imagined  th>it 
any  thing  else  was  possib  o  for  her. 
Between  her  duti  ul  eons  and  notable 
daughter- in -Uw,  Madame  Ro-^enbnrgh 
was  one  of  the  be-t-con tented  ^^idow-* 
within  sight  of  the  Carpathians.  Toere 
was  but  one  difficulty  in  her  family,  and 
that  was  with  the  qiiet,  cautious  Engle- 
bert, who  did  not  like  to  be  made  a  priest. 
The  Rosenburghs  belonged  to  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  Austrii,  and  wer^  Found 
Catholic.  Englebert  hai  1  be  never  wou'd 
have  the  vocation  requisite  for  holy  or- 
ders ;  he  could  serve  the  Church,  himself, 
and  his  family  much  better  if  they  would 
only  allow  him  to  be  a  painter.  An  art- 
ist in  Vienna  had  told  him  he  had  tal- 
ents. He  showed  sketches  of  two  broken 
bridges,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  wind-mill, 
which  half  his  class  had  admired,  and  re- 
minded the  baroness  that  painters  some- 
times lived  at  court,  and  were  counted 
great  men.  Madame  Rosenburgh  had 
never  heard  of  any  nobleman's  son  be- 
coming an  artist ;  neither  had  Father  Ste- 
phen, nor  Hans  Mtiller.  So  the  subject 
remained  an  open  question,  debated  in  the 
long  evenings,  every  vacation- time,  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  trio  and  the 
two  brothers,  for  Ulrich,  as  usual,  took 
Englebert's  part;  and  the  latter  quietly 
sketched  away  from  season  to  season, 
lounged  in  every  studio  to  which  he  could 
get  admission,  and  entered  cautious  pro- 
tests against  the  gown  and  surplice. 


Thus  occupied,  Englebert  scarcely  ob- 
served, till  it  became  the  talk  and  wonder 
of  his  fellow-students,  the  nnaccountable 
change  which  passed  over  Ulrich  as  their 
University  studies  drew  to  a  close.  His 
buoyant  and  boundless  spirits,  so  long  the 
joy  of  every  student-company,  were  now 
checkered  by  fits  of  gloomy  and  absent 
thought.  lie  excused  himself  from  the 
merry  gatherings  which  had  been  his  de- 
light, cared  for  neither  ball  nor  theater, 
yet  often  went  out  alone  in  the  evening, 
nobody  knew  where.  Some  said  it  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  had  all  come 
out  of  a  masquerade  at  the  last  carnival, 
where  Ulrich  had  his  fortune  told  by  a 
beautiful  gipsy,  and  they  heard  it  whis- 
pered she  was  an  Italian  coimtess.  Others 
averred  he  had  got  entangled  with  the 
Rosicrucians.  That  ancient  order  of 
quacks,  or  what  you  will,  had  waked  np 
once  more,  as  so  many  trampled-out  tra- 
ditions did  before  the  first  heavings  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  made  Vienna 
its  head-quarters,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  old-school  nobles  and  the  orthdox 
clergy.  The  well-meaning,  but  not  very 
clear-headed  monarch,  Joseph  II.,  having 
got  rid  of  his  mother^s  management,  and 
resolved  to  bring  in  the  millenniam  at 
once,  patronized  them  in  common  with  all 
people  with  extraordinary  pretensions ; 
and  they  were  said  to  raise  ghosts  and 
foretell  events  with  more  than  usnal  fa- 
cility in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  cas- 
tle. Ul  rich's  solitary  walks  were  taken 
in  that  direction,  but,  beyond  this,  the  * 
vigilance  and  curiosity  of  the  students 
could  make  no  discovery,  Englebert  once 
ventured  to  question  him,  but  he  showed 
such  unwonted  anger  at  his  interference, 
that  the  younger  brother,  with  his  accus- 
tomed preference  for  a  quiet  life,  made  np 
his  mind  to  let  the  secret  alone. 

Both  brothers  took  respectable  degrees 
as  Bachelors  of  Art,  took  leave  of  their 
College  friends,  and  were  packing  np 
clothes  and  books  in  the  fast-falling  twi- 
light, to  set  out  for  Rosenburgh  Castle 
next  morning. 

"  We'll  go  home,  brother,"  said  Ulrich, 
waking  out  of  one  of  his  absent  fits — the 
house-porter  afterward  recollected  that  a 
foreign -looking  page  had  brought  him  a 
letter  that  aflemoon — "  we'll  go  home,  and 
you  will  be  an  artist,  if  yon  like.  I  wish 
you  had  been  born  to  inherit  the  estate, 
and  marry  Gertrude." 

"Don't  you  like  to  marry  her,  brother ?*• 
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said  Englebert,  as  a  suspicion  connect- 
ed vith  the  camiyal  story  crossed  his 
mind. 

"  I  will  marry  her,"  cried  XJlrich,  reso- 
lutely, as  if  somebody  had  been  advising 
him  to  the  contrary.  It  was  my  father's 
last  command ;  it  is  the  wish  of  my  mother's 
heart;  Gertrude  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  no 
other  provision." 

''  But  don't  you  like  Gertrude  ?"  in- 
quired his  brother. 

"  Of  course  I  do— everybody  ought  to 
like  a  good,  pretty,  industrious  young 
woman.  But,  Englebert,  don't  lock  that 
portmanteau  ;  I  am  going  to  the  next 
street,  to  get  a  present  of  tobacco  for  old 
Hans ;  it  will  make  his  heart  merry  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  yonder,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  moan  of 
the  wind,  and  the  hum  of  the  spinning- 
wheels.  I'll  be  back  before  supper."  And 
seizing  his  hat,  Ulrich  darted  down  stairs 
at  his  usual  rapid  pace. 

Englebert  lit  his  lamp,  and  read  and 
sketched  till  the  streets  of  Vienna  began 
to  grow  quiet,  but  Ulrich  did  not  come 
bacK.  At  length,  he  went  out  and  inquired 
for  him  at  the  tobacconist's;  but  Ulrich 
had  not  been  there.  He  called  at  the 
lodging  of  his  student-friends;  none  of 
them  had  seen  him.  The  night  passed, 
the  morning  came,  and  still  no  appearance 
of  Ulrich.  The  police  were  applied  to, 
and  their  machinery  set  in  motion.  Every 
place,  of  good  and  evil  fame,  in  the  city 
was  searched.  The  young  baron  was  ad- 
vertised for  far  and  wide — the  Danube 
itself  was  searched ;  but  from  the  moment 
he  left  his  brother  and  the  packing-up,  all 
trace  or  token  of  Ulrich  Rosenburgh  was 
lost. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  and  bewildered 
heart  that  Englebert  went  home  without 
his  brother.  The  unaccountable  manner  of 
Ulrich's  disappearance  wrought  strangely 
on  the  secluded  household  of  the  cas- 
tle. Neither  Madame  Rosenburgh  nor 
Gertrude  could  believe  it  for  some  time. 
Ulrich  was  playing  his  friends  a  trick ;  he 
had  gone  on  an  excursion,  and  would 
soon  come  back.  But  when  weeks  and 
months  had  passed  away,  and  still  no  re- 
turn,  no  intelligence,  Gertrude  came  down 
one  moraing  and  told  the  baroness  that 
Ulrich  was  dead,  for  she  had  seen  him  in 
her  dream,  dressed  as  he  used  to  be,  but 
lying  in  a  strange-looking  coffin.  From 
that  time,  a  dreary  despair  fell  on  them  ; 
tlie  hope  and  anchor  of  both  lives  was 


gone ;  and  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
great  loss,  a  dark  suspicion  of  her  remain- 
ing son  crept  into  Madame  Rosenburgh's 
mind.  The  removal  of  his  elder  brother 
must  leave  him  heir  of  the  inheritance. 
He  alone  had  been  with  Ulrich  when  the 
latter  so  suddenly  disappeared  in  Vienna, 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstance  was 
at  once  vague  and  improbable.  Engle- 
bert's  home  was  thus  rendered  no  longer 
tenantable  for  him.  The  strongest  af- 
fections of  his  nature  had  been  given  to 
Ulrich ;  he  missed  him  night  and  day ; 
the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  his  fate 
made  himself  neither  heir  nor  younger  son 
— and  feeling  himself  grievously  wronged 
by  the  suspicions  which  his  mother  could 
not  conceal,  he  scarcely  asked  her  con- 
sent to  go  and  study  painting  in  Italy. 
Thus  bereft  of  both  her  children,  the 
baroness  sought  consolation  in  the  ob- 
servances and  austerities  of  her  Church, 
as  one  on  whose  house  a  strange  judg- 
ment had  fallen.  Gertrude  followed  her 
example ;  so  did  the  elder  servants. 
Father  Stephen  found  it  expedient  to 
come  and  reside  with  them  as  a  perma- 
nent director,  and  a  monastic  gloom  set- 
tled on  the  halls  of  Rosenburgh. 

Years  passed  away.  The  baroness 
grew  old  and  infirm ;  Gertrude  withered 
into  German  spinsterhood ;  Hans  Muller 
went  home  to  his  old  master ;  Father  Ste- 
phen made  his  own  last  confession,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  a  younger 
monk.  Englebert  von  Rosenburgh  be- 
came, not  a  great  artist,  for  that  was  not 
in  him,  but  a  first-class  portrait-painter, 
who  put  crowned  heads  and  court  beau- 
ties on  canvas,  to  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic's entire  satisfaction.  "While  he  was 
growing  to  that  hight  in  the  profession, 
the  French  Revolution  had  come  like  an- 
other deluge,  changing  the  face  of  things ; 
no  Pope  had  been  left  in  Rome,  no  Doge 
in  Venice,  no  lady  at  Loretto. 

Old  prisons  had  been  opened,  old  palaces 
turned  out,  but  the  peace  of  Amiens  had 
just  been  signed,  and  there  was  to  be  an 
everlasting  settlement  of  Europe.  People 
supposed  it  to  have  already  commenced 
at  Vienna,  where  Francis,  afterward  known 
as  the  First  of  Mettemich's  subjects,  had 
made  a  new  empire  of  his  old  Austria. 
There  the  rich  and  idle  assembled  out  of 
every  corner  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  French  and  the  war ;  and  good 
society,  with  its  beauty  and  fashion,  card- 
tables  and  scandal  was  ftdly  reestablished. 
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One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  that  recon- 
structed heaven  was  the  Countess  of 
Falkenstein.  -  Though  no  longer  young, 
she  was  still  beautiful,  with  that  half- 
eastern  beauty  peculiar  to  the  daughters 
of  old  Venice,  where-she  was  bom.  Tall, 
stately,  and  slender,  she  had  a  clear  brown 
complexion ;  eyes  at  once  soft  and  bril- 
liant; hair  in  whoso  lustrous  blackness 
Time  had  yet  sown  no  gray ;  a  winning 
smile ;  and  a  hand  which  might  have  served 
Hebe  when  presenting  Jupiter  his  cup. 
The  countess  was  accomplished  as  well  as 
fair ;  she  danced  superbly,  sang  divinely, 
had  talk  for  artists,  wits,  and  poets.  The 
splendor  of  her  jewels,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  costume,  were  said  to  be  envied  by 
ladies  of  the  imperial  family.  Her  charms 
were  known  to  have  broken  the  hearts  of 
an  admiring  host,  beginning  with  archbi- 
shops, and  ending  with  barons  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire ;  yet  such  was  the  dignity 
of  her  manner  and  the  prudence  of  her 
deportment,  that  even  in  a  city  believed 
to  be  its  native  seat,  gossip  could  find  no- 
thing to  tell  concerning  the  countess. 

She  had  been  twice  married ;  first,  to  an 
Italian;  and  secondly,  to  an  Austrian 
count.  Both  her  husbands  were  old  men  ; 
and  in  departing  this  life,  they  had  both 
left  her  solid  consolations.  From  the 
Italian,  she  inherited  certain  silk-growing 
estates  in  Lombardy.  The  Austrian  had 
endowed  her  with  broad  lands  and  a 
baronial  mansion  in  the  county  which  sui)- 
plied  his  title ;  and  Madame  Falkenstem 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  memory, 
though  her  weeds  had  been  cast  oflT  for 
almost  seven  summers.  Regarding  the 
lady's  early  history,  nothing  certain  was 
known ;  there  was  a  vague  tradition  float- 
ing through  Vienna  that  she  came  of  a 
noble  but  reduced  Venetian  family,  who 
had  placed  her  in  a  convent,  by  way  of 
provision  ;  but  how  she  managed  to  get 
back  into  the  world,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Nobody  ever  accused  the  countess  of 
eccentricity.  She  presented  a  charming 
example  of  doing  as  Rome  did,  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  was  therefore  esteemed  a 
pattern  of  propriety ;  yet  there  were  two 
particulars  in  Madame  Falkenstein's  con- 
duct at  which  people  had  wondered  till 
thejr  got  tired  of  that  exercise,  and  of 
which  explanations  had  been  attempted 
by  every  body  but  herself.  First,  it  was 
said,  that  neither  in  her  town-house,  her 
couDtry-castle,  nor  any  where  else,  would 


she  ever  remain  longer  than  six  weeks. 
Secondly,  that  wherever  she  went,  on 
journey  or  excursion,  visit  or  pilgrimage — 
and  the  countess  being  a  good  Catholio, 
took  some  trips  of  the  latter  kind — ^there 
went  with  her  a  huge  trunk,  covered  with 
black  leather,  bound  with  iron,  and  never 
known  to  be  opened.  Servants  had  been 
bribed  and  lovers  sworn  to  discover  its 
contents ;  the  curiosity  of  the  beau  month 
is  powerful ;  but  the  best  directed  eflbrts 
had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  The  anxi- 
ous circle  got  no  further  than  ingenious 
speculations.  Some  said  she  kept  her 
convent  habiliments,  together  with  her 
shroud  and  other  instruments  of  penance, 
there ;  some,  that  it  was  filled  with  the 
private  papers  of  the  late  Count  Falken- 
stein, who  had  been  an  employe  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  in  his  youth ;  some  that  the 
archives  of  her  Venetian  ancestors  were 
treasured  up  in  that  trunk ;  and  if  so,  they 
must  have  been  very  heavy  records,  for  all 
the  porters  that  ever  lifted  it  agreed  on  its 
weight  being  no  trifle. 

The  trunk  was  an  old  subject,  and  a 
very  unsatisfactory  one ;  so  was  Madame 
Falkenstein's  movings.  From  capital  to 
capital,  and  from  watering-place  to  water- 
ing-place, she  generally  made  the  tour  of 
fashionable  Furope  once  a  year.  Bat 
something  new  at  length  began  to  be 
heard  regarding  the  Countess ;  shrewd 
eople  were  predicting  a  third  change  of 
er  name,  and  all  Vienna  were  envying, 
criticising,  and  inquiring  after  the  fortu- 
nate artist,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
made  at  Florence,  and  who  had  followed 
in  her  train  to  the  Austrian  capital. 
Every  body  knew  him  as  the  painter  Von 
Emsgraff,  whose  portraits  were  universally 
admired.  He  was  neither  rich  nor  strik- 
ingly handsome,  a  man  within  sight  of 
forty,  said  to  be  nobly  bom,  but  separated 
from  his  family  for  reasons  not  to  be  fonnd 
out ;  and  the  never-ceasing  wonder  of  all 
men  was,  what  Madame  Falkenstein  saw 
in  him  to  charm  her. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  define 
than  the  special  attractions  with  which 
Cupid  tips  his  arrows  for  the  fairer  part  of 
mankind.  A  score  of  deserving  objects 
may  come  begging  for  a  lady's  heart,  and 
find  no  charity ;  yet  somebody  not  a  whit 
better,  or,  it  may  be,  much  worse,  calls 
some  morning,  and  carries  it  away.  There 
must  be  a  luck  in  these  things ;  so  thought 
the  painter,  when  Madame  Falkenstein, 
after  being  induced  by  the  persoasions  of 
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a  good-natured  cardinal  to  give  him  a 
sitting,  became,  first,  his  zealous  patron, 
then  his  attached  friend,  and  finally  the 
lady  of  his  devoirs,  with  whom  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  favorable  hearing. 
How  much  he  had  insinuated,  served,  and 
flattered,  in  the  progress  of  his  promotion, 
may  be  guessed  only  by  a  lady's  man  of 
first-rate  practice.  Others  had  paid  as 
humble  homage,  but  not  to  such  purpose. 
Had  his  cold,  cautious  nature  the  charm  of 
contrast  for  the  fervid,  jealous  tempera- 
ment which  still  flashed  at  times  in  her 
Venetian  eyes?  or  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
suitor  was  no  captive,  but  a  free  man,  and 
had  lost  neither  his  heart  nor  his  head  by 
the  business?  In  that  ancient  and  admir- 
able game  of  love-making,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage equal  to  this  freedom.  The  man 
who  enjoys  it  has  ten  to  one  of  the  inter- 
ested party ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  not 
very  handsome,  not  very  rich,  not  very 
talented  artist,  courted,  followed,  flattered, 
but  did  not  love,  the  beautiful,  bnlliant, 
and  wealthy  Countess  of  Falkenstein. 

There  was  a  girl  who  used  to  watch 
goats  and  knit  within  sight  of  her  father's 
cottage  beside  the  Upper  Danube,  when 
he  was  sketching  there,  and  all  the  prin- 
cesses he  ever  had  the  honor  of  painting 
got  her  portrait ;  but  such  an  alliance  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  who  could 
call  himself  Emsgrafl*,  and  had  a  nobler 
name  to  boast.  As  he  grew  older  and 
wiser  in  the  world's  ways,  Englebert  von 
Rosenburgh  discovered  that  it  would 
never  do  for  the  heir  apparent  of  his  an- 
cient house  to  follow  the  profession  of  an 
artist  with  his  name  and  lineage  blazoned 
to  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  question 
and  remark  must  be  the  consequence, 
which  suited  neither  his  caution  nor  his 
pride.  Among  the  many  imemployed 
titles  of  his  family  was  that  of  Emsgraff, 
or  Lord  of  the  Ems,  from  some  real  or 
imaginary  conquest  made  on  that  river  in 
the  feudal  times.  The  younger  sons  had 
been  accustomed  to  bear  it  in  the  flourish- 
ing days  of  the  Rosenburghs ;  and  Engle- 
bert reclaimed  their  ancient  honors  by 
taking  it  for  his  name  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  paint  portraits.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, he  was  lord  of  the  lonely  castle  and 
forest-land ;  might  have  called  himself 
baron  any  day  with  that  poor  and  much- 
encumbered  estate.  On  the  mystery  of 
his  brother's  disappearance,  time  had 
thrown  no  light.    Last  time  he  visited  the 


baroness,  now  fallen  into  dotage,  she  asked 
when  he  would  bring  Ulrich  home.  Ger- 
trude watched  him  wherever  he  went 
about  the  castle,  and  the  old  servants  be- 
lieved it  was  a  troubled  conscience  that 
would  not  let  him  stay  longer  in  its  dull- 
ness and  poverty.  Poor  as  well  as  dull 
had  the  old  home  of  the  Rosenburghs  be- 
come by  the  death  of  Hans  Muller  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  baroness.  Engle- 
bert was  not  the  man  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  his  ancestral  estate  under  such 
circumstances.  In  common  with  many  of 
slow  and  steady  order,  he  had  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  finery  and  ihe  pride  of 
life.  To  live  in  one  of  the  noble  mansions 
of  Vienna,  and  flourish  at  court  as  the 
Baron  von  Rosenburgh,  with  fortune  and 
appendages  becoming  that  dignity,  would 
have  suited  his  taste  exactly.  His  profes- 
sional gains  were  considerable,  but  he 
spent  them,  and  despised  the  mode  of  their 
coming ;  and  when  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  the  silk-growing  lands  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  still  more  ample  estates  in  Falken- 
stein, might  be  made  his  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Church,  who  can  wonder  that  he 
followed  up  his  advantage  with  all  the 
energy  and  resolution  possible  for  such  a 
prudent  general  ?  No  day  elapsed  with- 
out his  humble  duty  being  done  in  Vien- 
nese fashion,  at  her  toilet,  in  her  boudoir, 
or  beside  her  chariot  in  the  Prater.  No 
wish  of  hers,  whether  expressed  or  under- 
stood, was  lefl  ungratified,  no  command 
unfulfilled ;  but  he  avoided  all  mention  of 
his  history  and  family,  lest  some  suspicion, 
like  that  which  troubled  his  mother's  peace, 
might  enter  the  mind  of  the  countess ; 
made  great  but  circumspect  endeavors  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  the  trunk  and  the 
traveling ;  and  deferred  the  all-important 
question,  partly  to  get  his  mind  at  rest  on 
those  important  subjects,  and  partly  to 
throw  the  handkerchief  with  gi'eater  cer- 
tainty. 

There  are  no  worse  managers  of  love- 
affairs  than  cautious  men,  particularly 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  characters 
opposite  to  their  own.  That  very  gener^ 
alsnip  which  was  to  make  Englebert's  con- 
quest complete,  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Madame  Falkenstein's  Italian  nature,  and 
made  her  set  a  keen  but  silent  watch  on 
all  his  proceedings.  Madame  had  a  maid 
named  Constanza.  Like  her  mistress,  she 
had  been  bom  beside  the  lagoons,  and 
was  a  true  Venetian.  Her  age  was  the 
same,  but  she  had  not  worn  so  well,  per- 
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haps  because  nature  had  not  been  so  liberal 
to  her,  for  Constanza  never  could  have 
been  pretty.  A  rough  and  now  wrinkled 
skin,  a  wide  mouth,  with  thin  lips,  a  pair 
of  fierce  black  eyes,  with  a  most  decided 
squint,  and  a  nose  long  and  sharp  as  the 
beak  of  the  old  Roman  eagle,  did  not 
form  an  agreeable  contour ;  but  Constanza 
was  an  Italian  woman,  and  could  therefore 
look  out  for  lovers,  lay  snares,  coquette, 
and,  if  need  were,  intrigue  as  keenly  as 
the  brightest  beauty  in  the  land.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  madame's  nurse ;  had 
been  brought  up  with  her  in  the  family 
palace  hard  by  the  church  of  St.  Mark ; 
came  with  her  from  Venice,  and  served 
her  faithfully  through  her  marriages  and 
travels ;  had  her  entire  confidence,  and 
was  believed  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
trunk,  though  nobody  had  been  bold 
enough  to  tempt  her  fidelity  by  either 
bribe  or  question.  To  this  confidante  of 
many  years,  the  Countess  imparted  her 
suspicions.  Did  this  mere  artist  dare  to 
trifle  with  her  ?  Was  his  allegiance 
growing  cold?  Had  his  eye  found  an- 
other star  ?  Constanza  would  take  notes, 
and  observe  his  comings  and  goings. 

Ill  betide  the  power  which  has  made 
mischief  between  maid  and  mistress,  and 
ladies  of  every  degree,  since  men  began 
to  be  faithless !  Constanza  did  take  notes 
at  first  dutifully  for  the  Countess,  but  by 
and  by  it  was  for  heTself.  Among  his 
other  abilities  for  getting  through  this 
world  with  credit,  Englcbert  was  blessed 
with  a  quick  eye ;  it  made  him  aware  that 
the  black  erratic  orbs  of  the  waiting-wo- 
man followed  all  his  movements,  and  he 
naturally  concluded  that  her  heart  had 
fallen  before  the  attractions  which  her 
mistress  had  found  so  irresistible.  The 
conquest  was  not  one  to  boast  of,  but 
Constanza  knew  all  that  concerned  the 
Countess,  and  he  had  learned  from  wicked 
wits,  perhaps  from  experience,  that  seldom 
does  woraan^s  faith  or  friendship  hold  out 
against  delicate  attentions.  Accordingly, 
the  delicate  attentions  were  paid,  sparing- 
Iv  indeed,  and  altogether  on  the  sly,  for 
the  Falkenstein  estates  w^ere  not  to  be 
lightly  risked.  There  was  a  glance  for 
Constanza  when  madame  chanced  to  be 
looking  another  way,  a  hasty  compliment 
when  they  met  on  the  stairs,  and  a  pair 
of  gilt  ear-rings  judiciously  presented  when 
the  Countess  was  from  home.  The  old 
bird  was  caught  with  the  chaff,  as,  in  spite 
of  the  proverb,  old  birds  are  apt  to  be. 


Constanza  was  vain  enongh  to  imagine 
that  she  had  snared  her  mistresses  lover. 
There  was  the  charm  of  his  superior  rank, 
the  carrying  on  of  a  secret  intrigue,  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  true  Venetian,  and 
she  applied  her  mind  to  it  in  good  earnest. 
The  German  Englebert  had  not  calculat- 
ed, however,  on  the  combustible  materials 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  to  play. 
Regarding  herself  as  the  real,  though  se- 
cret idol  of  his  affections,  the  ancient 
waiting-woman  learned  in  time  to  consider 
her  mistress  a  usurping  rival,  and  resented 
the  daily  service  performed  at  her  shrine 
with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  imperti- 
nence not  to  be  met  with  except  among 
the  confidential  maids  of  Italy.  How  fiur 
the  Countess  saw  into  the  matter  was 
never  known.  Though  a  Venetian,  she 
was  a  woman  of  the  world,  had  self-com- 
mand, and  great  cause,  as  was  eventually 
proved,  to  bear  with  Constanza. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  apartments 
in  all  Vienna  was  the  dressing-room  which 
Madame  Falkenstein  had  fitted  up  for  her- 
self in  her  own  town-house.  All  the  age 
could  boast  of  interior  decorations  was 
there  —  rich  cabinets,  choice  paintings, 
mirrors  framed  in  porcelain  and  silver, 
hangings  in  which  were  woven  pictures 
from  the  classic  poets,  and  a  toilet  appara- 
tus of  crystal  and  gold,  by  which  Cleopa- 
tra of  Egypt  might  have  dressed.  Engle- 
berths  artistic  eye  and  love  of  splendor  had 
oflen  rejoiced  in  that  room,  and  at  times 
when  the  thought  crossed  him,  a  stealthy 
look  had  been  cast  behind  the  rich  cur- 
tains for  that  mysterious  trunk.  It  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  perhaps  had  no  ex- 
istence except  in  Vienna  gossip ;  but  there 
was  a  large  closet,  opening  beside  the 
dressing-table,  dimly  lighted,  and  looking 
blank  and  bare.  He  had  never  been 
within,  but  had  caught  glimpses  of  a  large 
crucifix,  and  a  massive  object  covered 
with  black,  which  he  took  to  be  an  altar, 
and  presumed  it  was  madame's  private 
chapel.  Opposite  that  closet-door,  Engle- 
bert was  seated  one  forenoon,  when  every 
body  was  preparing  for  the  carnival.  The 
Countess  sat  at  her  toilet,  conversing 
about  masks  and  costumes,  while  Con- 
stanza braided  her  long  hair,  in  tlie  strictly 
classic  fashion  wliich  was  then  the  rage  in 
Paris. 

"  Should  I  ever  attempt  to  paint  Venus 
at  her  toilet,  she  will  have  sucn  hair,"  said 
the  artist ;  and  the  compliment  was  bnt 
the  utterance  of  his  thoughts,  for  the  looks 
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of  Beauty's  queen  could  not  have  been 
more  abundant,  soft,  and  shining. 

"  It's  growing  gray,"  cried  Constanza, 
"with  the  very  triumph  of  malice  in  her 
look  and  tone,  holding  up  between  her 
fingers  two  hairs  which  she  had  just  dis- 
covered, and  the  ends  of  which  were  un- 
doubtedly white. 

Whatever  the  Countess  might  have  tol- 
erated, this  went  beyond  her  patience. 
There  was  a  momentary  fash  like  summer- 
lightning  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  said  in 
a  calm  and  haughty  tone:  '^Go,  Constan- 
za,  and  send  Magdaline  here ;  she  shall 
dress  my  hair  in  future." 

If  ever  there  was  wrath  too  deep  for 
utterance,  it  appeared  in  the  waiting- 
maid's  look  as  sne  left  the  room  with  a 
threatening  gesture  toward  the  closet- 
door,  which  Madame  Falkenstein  did  not 
see,  but  it  chilled  Englebert's  blood. 
What  did  she  mean  ?  His  glances,  com- 
pliments, earrings,  had  extracted  nothing 
but  those  displays  of  awkward  jealousy 
which  had  amused  him  till  now,  when  he 
felt  convinced  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  pay  attentions  to  Constanza. 

''  Those  people  are  so  ready  to  forget 
themselves,  said  the  Countess,  speaking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  discompose 
her.  "  Constanza  has  been  a  useful  wait- 
ing-woman, but  something  seems  to  dis- 
turb her  mind  of  late  ;  sometimes  I  fear  the 
poor  woman's  senses  are  leaving  her. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Herr  Emsgraff  ?" 

Englebert's  caution  never  left  him.  He 
assured  the  Countess  that  he  had  scarcely 
observed  her  maid,  and  could  therefore 
give  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  on  which 
Madame  Falkenstein  recurred  to  her 
former  conversation.  Magdaline,  her  se- 
cond maid  proceeded  with  the  braiding ; 
and  the  painter  went  home,  determined 
to  make  a  bold  stroke,  and  declare  himself 
on  his  very  next  visit,  before  Constanza 
had  time  to  ruin  his  prospects.  His  reso- 
lution was  carried  into  effect  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  tete-d  tele  with  the  Coim- 
tess  in  her  boudoir.  Lovers  were  requir- 
ed to  talk  of  flames  and  threaten  suicide 
in  those  days.  Englebert  went  very  re- 
spectably through  the  whole  ritual  of  des- 
pair, and  his  destiny  was  propitious. 
Softened,  perhaps,  by  the  sight  of  her  first 
gray  hairs,  Maaame  Falkenstein  listened 
as  favorably  as  could  be  expected  from  a 
well-dowered  and  much-courted  widow. 
She  declared  her  intention  of  founding  a 
convent,  and  retiring  into  it  from  the  sins 


and  follies  of  the  world,  spoke  with  a  sigh 
of  her  fading  youth  and  ner  solitary  con- 
dition, hinted  that  she  was  not  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  Ilerr  Emsgraff; 
in  short,  she  gave  him  leave  to  hope  with 
a  sentimental  propnety  that  would  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  painter  pressed  his 
suit  day  after  day  with  becommg  fervor ; 
his  mind  was,  moreover,  relieved  by  the 
decided  reformation  wrought  on  Constan- 
za. Her  sin  against  madame's  dignity 
was  too  great  to  be  easily  forgiven,  and 
she  had  been  kept  at  needle-work  in  a 
back-room,  by  way  of  penance,  while  the 
less  presuming  Magdalm6  ofiiciated  in  her 
steaa.  How  the  confidential  maid  retriev- 
ed her  position,  was  not  for  a  gentleman 
to  know  exactly,  but  never  was  waiting- 
woman  more  improved  by  a  short  seques- 
tration ;  the  airs  of  rivalry  were  gone,  her 
demeanor  to  her  mistress  was  edifyingly 
humble,  her  eye  never  so  much  as  wan- 
dered in  Englebert's  direction,  and  the 
prudent  suitor  took  care  to  be  perfectly 
unconscious  of  her  existence. 

Some  time  before  that  caniival,  the 
Princess  Lieven  had  come  to  carry  on 
fashionable  life  and  Russian  diplomacy  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  as  she  did  in  many  a 
capital  beside,  and  the  city  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  grand  bal  masque  given 
at  her  mansion  on  the  evening  of  the  po- 
pular festival.  The  Court  were  to  be  pre^* 
sent,  and  the  principal  rooms  were  there- 
fore kept  select,  but  every  body  who  came 
in  costume  had  free  admittance  to  the 
outer  apartments;  and  as  complete  disguise 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  there  was  great 
anticipation,  and  a  deal  of  subsequent  gos- 
sip. Madame  Falkenstein  was  one  of  the 
invited  guests.  She  contrived  to  obtain  a 
card  for  Herr  Emsgraff  also,  but  made  it 
a  point  to  conceal  her  intended  character 
and  costume  from  the  painter,  who,  of 
course,  declared  that  he  would  recognize 
her  under  any  disguise.  His  own  appear- 
ance w^as  to  be  made  as  a  crusader ;  he 
had  provided  himself  with  knightly  armor, 
and  studied  the  part  under  madame's  di- 
rection. Her  good  taste  and  general  in- 
formation qualified  the  lady  to  give  coun- 
sel in  such  matters,  but  Englebert  had 
another  device  on  which  she  was  not 
consulted.  To  see  the  by  -  plav,  and 
give  himself  every  advantage,  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  first  essay  in  the 
costume  of  a  charcoal-burner  from  his 
native  forests,  and  accordingly,  accoutred 
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with  canvas  coat,  wooden  shoes,  and  cap 
of  wild-cat's  skin,  he  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  festivity.  A  blaze  of  lights,  a  deadlock  of 
carriages,  and  a  crowd  as  if  all  Austria  had 
come  there  to  see,  were  the  outward  signs 
of  the  diplomatic  princess  being  at  home. 
The  throng  of  maskers  was  scarcely 
less  dense  within.  En^lebert  danced  with 
nuns,  cracked  carnival  jokes  with  Italian 
bandits,  admired  fine  eyes  which  shone 
through  vizards,  and  at  length  began  to 
think  it  was  time  to  assume  his  superior 
character  and  look  after  the  countess. 

He  lingered  a  moment  in  one  of  the 
outer  rooms,  looking  on  the  motley  crowd 
from  the  curtained  recess  of  a  window, 
and  thinking  of  carnavals  long  ago  when 
he  and  Ulrich  were  at  college.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  hard  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  shrill  voice  said  in  his  ear :  *'  You 
are  going  to  marry  Madame  Falkenstein — 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
she  keeps  in  her  closet." 

Englebert  turned  and  saw  a  begging- 
friar  well  got  up,  only  that  he  looked  lazier 
and  dirtier  than  most  of  his  order,  and  now 
glided  on  before  him  as  if  to  lead  the  way. 
The  painter  followed ;  he  knew  the  voice 
to  be  that  of  the  reformed  Constanza ;  her 
gesture  at  the  closet-door  crossed  his 
memory,  but  on  he  went,  being  a  man  of 
curiosity  and  courage ;  such  an  opportu- 
nity might  not  come  again.  It  was  carni- 
Val-time,  and  all  the  city  were  abroad. 
His  guide  conducted  him  through  streets 
and  lanes  he  scarcely  knew,  except  that 
they  led  towards  the  old  castle,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  dark  alley,  unlocked  a  door  in  a 
high  wall,  and  they  entered  a  wild  neglect- 
ed garden,  overgrown  with  long  grass  and 
old  trees,  through  which  the  wind  moaned 
as  if  it  had  been  a  church-yard.  A  door  at 
the  end  of  this  garden  opened  on  a  nar- 
row stair  lighted  by  a  loophole  in  the  wall, 
by  which  the  rising  moon  shone  in;  it  led 
directly  into  what  seemed  a  great  cup- 
board, but  on  emerging,  Englebert  found 
it  was  one  of  the  richly  inlaid  wardrobes 
he  had  so  often  admired  in  Madame  Falk- 
enstein's  magnificent  dressing-room. 

"  I  know  you  don't  love  me,"  cried  Con- 
stanza,  flinging  off  her  mask ;  *'  but  look 
at  this ;  for  all  her  ^ne  reputation,  it  has 
been  with  her  these  last  twenty  years,  and 
I  never  knew  her  to  forget  the  keys  before. 
Come  in,  and  bring  that  lamp  with  you," 
she  continued,  as  the  closet  lock  clicked 
under  her  hand. 

Englebert  obeyed.    There    stood   the 


crucifix,  and  the  massive  black  object  of 
which  he  had  caught  glimpses.  It  was  no 
altar,  but  an  immense  trunk,  long,  old- 
fashioned,  and  bound  with  iron.  Con- 
stanza  darted  to  it,  thrust  in  the  key,  and 
strained  with  all  her  might ;  the  lock  yield- 
ed slowly  with  a  grating  sound  of  rust  and 
disuse.  She  threw  up  the  lid,  and  a  fear 
seemed  to  come  over  her.  There  was  a 
strange  odor  of  strong  and  heavy  per- 
fumes, something  covered  with  three  linen 
sheets. 

"  Lift  them,  and  look  for  yourself,"  she 
cried.  Englebert  did  so ;  and  there,  in 
the  very  dress  he  wore  on  the  evening  of 
his  disappearance,  twenty  vears  before, 
covered  with  what  seemed  withered  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  with  the  dry,  fleshless 
look  of  a  mummy,  lay  the  corpse  of  the 
long-lost  Ulrich !  Englebert  was  not  a 
man  of  delicate  nerves,  but  the  horror  of 
the  discovery  overcame  him  ;  he  staggered 
back,  faint  and  sick,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall. 

"  She  murdered  him,"  said  Constanza  in 
a  shrill  whisper :  "  he  was  a  student,  and 
used  to  come  here  in  the  evenings  the  very 
way  I  brought  you.  The  old  Count  Scor- 
za,  her  first  husband,  was  dyin^  then ;  his 

freat-grandfather  used  to  ded  with  the 
ews,  when  they  were  forbidden  in  Aus- 
tria, and  made  that  stair  for  the  business. 
I  never  knew  this  man's  name ;  but  he 
would  go  home  and  marry  some  girl  he 
was  promised  to,  in  spite  of  all  she  could 
say ;  and  when  he  came  to  see  her  for  the 
last  time,  she  would  have  him  stay  to  sup- 
per ;  but  he  never  rose  from  the  table. 
There  were  strong  poisons  made  in  our 
Venice  ;  I  know  what  went  into  the  sauce 
that  night,  which  neither  I  nor  my  mis- 
tress tasted.  She  had  sworn  she  would 
never  part  with  him  ;  and  before  midnight, 
old  Barbetta,  who  used  to  live  behind  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  do  jobs  of  the  kind 
for  the  Capuchins,  was  at  work  embalm- 
ing the  body.  We  laid  it  in  here  when 
he  had  finished.  It  is  a  family  trunk,  you 
see,  and  came  from  Venice  w^ith  my  mis- 
tress's wedding-clothes  in  it;  but  they 
used  to  keep  the  books  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  there ;  three  of  her  grand  uncles  were 
clerks  to  it,  and  made  out  most  of  the  se- 
cret warrants  for  executions.  There  it  has 
lain  ever  since.  The  trunk  went  with  us 
wherever  we  went.  I  have  heard  people 
wondering  at  it,  but  ray  mistress  never 
lost  sight  of  it  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
together  till  this  day.    The  old  Count 
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Soorza  died ;  she  was  a  mourning  widow 
for  two  or  three  years ;  then  my  lord  of 
Falkenstein  turned  up,  and  never  guessed 
what  sort  of  a  trunk  Lis  lady  had  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  is  gone  this  many  a  year ; 
and  now  she  says  she  will  put  the  thing 
away,  for  her  heart  has  found  a  purer  a? 
fection.  Haven't  I  done  you  a  charity  ? 
though  I  helped  in  it  all,  and  would  have 
done  anything  for  my  mistress  then ;  she 
had  not  crossed  me ;  but  now  you  may  tell 
the  police,  if  you  like ;  I  want  nothing  but 
revenge." 

There  was  an  officer  of  the  secret  police 
waiting  for  Madame  Falkenstein's  return 
from  the  bal  masque^  where  she  had  ex- 
cited universal  admiration  by  the  splen- 
dor of  her  costume  and  the  elegance  of 
her  performanee  as  the  Sultana  Zobide. 
An  hour  after  her  arrival,  a  carriage 
guarded  by  gens  d'armes  left  the  old 
Count  Scorza's  town-house ;  it  contained 
his  charming  countess,  but  not  her  confi- 
dential maid ;  while  Herr  EmsgrafT  was 
communicating  with  the  police,  she  had 
locked  up  everything,  taken  the  keys  with 
her,  and  disappeared  so  completely,  that 
neither  search,  inquiry,  nor  the  offer  of 
large  rewards  could  obtain  the  slightest 
clue  to  her  hiding-place.  Madame  Falk- 
enstein's trial  was  strictly  private ;  it  in- 
volved three  noble  families,  and  when 
was  rank  unconsidered  in  Austria  ?  As 
Constanza  could  not  be  found,  there  was 
no  evidence  against  her  but  that  of  her 
own  trunk.  She  attempted  no  defence ; 
but  she  had  been  always  a  liberal  patroness 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  together  with  sundry  Italian  car- 
dinals, interested  themselves  so  warmly  in 


her  favor,  that  she  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  a  Benedictine  convent  in  Venice,  which 
one  of  her  ancestors  had  founded ;  and  it 
is  said  that  a  more  reluctant  nun  never 
took  the  vail.  Her  Falkenstein  estates 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  county  changed  hands  between 
France  and  Austria  as  the  fortunes  of  that 
long  war  went.  Her  maid  was  never 
heard  of,  even  by  the  police ;  but  attached 
to  one  of  the  Italian  regiments  which 
marclied  with  the  French  army  on  its 
Russian  campaign,  there  was  a  vivandihre 
so  old,  withered,  and  notable  for  a  fierce 
temper  and  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys  hanging 
from  her  leathern  belt,  that  the  French 
soldiers  called  her  St.  Peter's  grandmother. 
As  for  the  fortunate  painter,  concerning 
whom  all  Vienna  had  wondered  and  talk- 
ed, he  assisted  at  a  funeral-ceremony,  per- 
formed by  torchlight^  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Rosenburgh  chapel.  There  were  but  two 
other  mourners — the  once  pretty  Ger- 
trude, now  a  woman  of  middle  age,  and 
the  decrepit  baroness,  saying  she  was  sat- 
isfied witn  Englebert,  for  he  had  brought 
back  Ulrich  at  last.  The  events  of  that 
carnival-night  had  given  him  enough  of 
fashionable  life  and  high  match-making. 
He  retired  to  the  old  family  castle,  in  due 
time  laid  the  baroness  in  the  crypt  beside 
her  eldest  son,  lived  under  Grertrude's 
management,  went  about  his  lands  like  a 
man  whose  days  were  crossed,  and  died 
when  the  Congress  was  sitting  in  Vienna, 
leaving  among  the  peasantry  a  dark  and 
doubtiiil  reputation,  for  the  honest  people 
still  believe  that  he  had  some  hand  in  the 
disappearance  of  his  lost  brother. 
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That  had  been  a  simple-minded  gener- 
ation of  Welshmen  to  whom  Edward  I. 
presented  his  babv  boy,  who  had  just 
seen  the  light  in  Caernarvon  town,  as  a 
veritable  Prince  of  Wales.  The  victori- 
ous King,  occupied  with  afiairs  of  state, 
wag  sojourning  at  Bhudlan  Castle  when  a 


lucky  messenger  made  his  appearance, 
and  told  the  monarch  that  his  Queen  had 
again  made  him  the  father  of  a  son.  Other 
sons  the  rough-bearded  warrior  had  had, 
but  two  had  died,  and  the  sickly  Al- 
phonso  alone  survived.  The  deUghted  in- 
fornutnt  was  rewarded  after  the  splendid 
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and  indiscriminate  liberality  of  that  rude 
age.  Ilis  pouches  were  crammed  with 
broad  pieces  of  gold  ;  he  was  dubbed 
knight  on  the  spot;  and,  happier  than 
most  modem  knights,  he  was  presented 
with  house  and  land  wherewith  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  so  easily  acquired.  The 
Welshmen  longed  for  a  native  prince. 
For  the  love  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort  their 
last  prince,  Llewellyn,  had  done  homage 
to  the  English  king  in  London,  and  had 
received  from  the  English  king  the  hand 
of  his  bride  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Not 
to  my  light  pen,  but  to  the  grave  historic 
page  belongs  the  doleful,  later  narrative 
of  the  fierce  fight  for  Wales,  which  scarce- 
ly ended  when  the  remorseless  Edward 
placed  Llewellyn's  head  on  the  highest  of 
the  high  turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
I  do  not  myself  accept  the  legend  that  the 
simple-minded  mountaineers  promised  to 
submit  to  any  native  born  prince,  and 
when  shown  the  royal  infant,  at  once 
transferred  to  him  the  promised  alle- 
giance. They,  poor  souls,  would  cling  to 
any  fragment  of  their  banished  independ- 
ence, little  dreaming  how,  in  the  glorious 
future,  that  dependence  would  become 
the  firmer  and  happier  independence  of 
cemented  interests  and  united  affections. 
Some  slight  earnest  of  belter  times  there 
might  be  in  this  English  prince  born  in 
that  palace  fortress  which  branded  subjec- 
tion on  their  country,  but  nevertheless 
called  by  the  Welsh  title.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that,  in  the  first  instance  of  all,  it 
was  not  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch 
who  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  se- 
cond. Alj)honso  died  the  same  year,  and 
ever  since  the  eldest  son  of  England  has 
worn,  in  loving  amity,  the  hereditary 
badge  of  the  sister,  or,  rather  the  self-same 
land  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  prince  was 
duly  christened  by  a  Wtlsh  prelate.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  received  a  costly  fee 
such  as  never  since  has  gladdened  the 
clerical  heart.  Manors  and  regalities  were 
settled  on  him  in  abundance  for  his  ser- 
vices at  the  font,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ferries  across  the  Menai. 

It  is  a  matter  of  nigh  six  hundred  years 
ago.  England  was  then  as  low  in  sav- 
agery as  she  is  now  high  in  civilization. 
All  the  possibilities  of  rhetoric  could 
hardly  highten  the  striking  contrasts. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  between 
marble  in  the  quarry  and  marble  in  the 
statue;  as  between  the  clouded  morn, 
rising  as  if  blood-stained  in  the  fight  with 


evil  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  splendid 
radiance  of  the  meridian  of  one  ot  these 
lovely  days  of  spring.  Nemesis,  that 
sometimes  slumbers  for  centuries,  awoke 
sharp  and  sudden.  She  transferred  to  a 
late  age  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the 
conquest,  but  she  smote  down  the  con- 
queror's line,  yea,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  with  an  exceeding  grievous 
blow.  The  lot  of  the  first  Prince  of 
Wales  was  as  baleful  as  the  lot  of  the  pre- 
sent Prince  of  Wales  is  blessed.  The 
penalty  has  long  been  paid,  and  the  har- 
vest of  prosperity  and  peace  is  rightfully 
ours.  The  Eumenides  are  satisfied  witn 
something  better  than  Athene's  arbitra- 
tion. The  Last  of  the  Bards,  in  Gray's 
noble  lyric,  when  from  Snowdon's  steep 
he  saw  at  last  the  feud  satiated,  faltered 
at  the  unborn  glories  that  crowded  on  his 
soul.  But  neither  far-sighted  poet  nor 
hopeful  patriot  could  have  dreamed  of  the 
modern  days  of  our  Prince  of  Wales, 
when,  through  England  and  the  whole 
British  realm,  and  that  wide  empire  over 
which  the  morning  and  the  evening  star 
ever  shines,  there  was  witnessed  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  and  affection  for  Albert 
Edward  not  exceeded  in  any  phase  of  £a« 
ropean  history. 

in  the  long  and  illustrious  roll  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales  there  occur  the  hiffh 
names  of  some  who  have  never  worn  the 
English  crown,  but  who  lived  long  enough 
to  earn  for  themselves  an  honored  name 
in  Enghsh  history,  and  to  enhance  the 
luster  of  the  title  which  they  bore.  First 
and  chief  was  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
Ilis  mother  was  the  heroic  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  and  the  beautiful  matron,  with 
her  fiiir  boy,  furnished  to  artists  of  the 
day  a  model  for  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  he  received 
that  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall  which  the 
Princes  of  Wales  have  ever  since  borne, 
l)eing,  moreover,  the  first  duke  created  in 
England.  The  days  of  Edward  III.  are 
justly  regarded  by  our  statesmen  as  a 
grand  epoc  for  our  constitutional  law ; 
and  the  boy  prince,  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  twice  presided  over  those  parlia- 
ments which,  while  voting  wool  or  coin, 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  the 
disposal  of  their  money.  The  glory  of  the 
Black  Prince  is  chiefiy  martial,  and  his  re- 
nown herein  commences  at  an  early  age. 
When  quite  a  child  his  brave  mother  en- 
couraged him  to  run  tournaments,  and  to 
hit  hard.    He  was  only  sixteen  whenjthe 
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great  day  of  Cressy  made  his  military 
fame  immortal.     Every  reader  of  Frois- 
sart — also  every  non-reader  of  Froissart — 
knows  something  of  the  details  of  the 
famous  battle  ;  how  thirty  thousand  Eng- 
lish withstood  four  times  that  number  of 
the    French ;   how  thrice    the    Genoese 
troops  threw  themselves  on  the  Prince's 
line;  how  King  Edward,  when  he  saw  his 
son  hard  pressed,  with  Spartan  hardihood 
refused  to  come  to  the  rescue  that  the 
glory  might  all  belong  to  his  brave  child ; 
how    the    Moravian    marquis,    and    the 
French  chivalry,  and  the  Bohemian  King, 
and   Philip    of  France  himself  lowered 
their    lances,   abased    their  knighthood, 
humbled  their  banners  before  the  imperial 
English  boy.     For  the  first  time,  with 
random  infrequency,  the   cannon,  novel, 
and  untried  engine  in  war,  added  to  the 
roar  of  the  contest,  which  was  neverthe- 
less decided  by  the  battle-ax  and  the  bow. 
From  the  blind  and  vanquished  Bohemian 
King  it  is  said  that  the  Princes  of  Wales 
have  derived  their  ostrich  plume  and  the 
motto  Ich  dien^  but  the  antiquaries,  wor- 
thy men,  can  not   quite   make   up  their 
minds  upon  the  subject.     It  is  interesting 
to  know  that,  at  the  ensuing  siege  of  Ca- 
lais, when  Eustace  and  his  seven  brave 
compatnots  were  prepared  for  martyr- 
dom, the  Black  Prince,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  his  subsequent  conduct  at  Limo- 
ges, anticipated  his  mother  in  interceding 
for  their  lives.     When  the   war  subse- 
quently broke  out  afresh,  the  Prince  com- 
manded in  the  south  of  France,  and  his 
father  in  the  north.     He  took  Narbonne, 
and  men  congratulatingly  told  each  other 
that  "  it  was  a  city  little  less  than  Lon- 
don."   He    met  with    greater  difficulty 
when  he  attacked  Romorantin,  but  he 
swore  by  his  father's  soul  that  he  would 
never  raise  the  siege.     A  crowded  and 
gallant  host,  one  mellow  September  day 
nigh  five  hundred  years  ago,  gathered  in 
locust  swarms  around  the  little  English 
army,  and  prepared  to  sweep  it  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.     The  French  King  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty 
that  might  have  restored  peace  to  his 
bleeding    realm.      Prince    Edward    had 
sense  as  well  as  courage,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  hazard  his  beloved  soldiers  against 
such  overwhelming  odds.     In  an  evil  mo- 
ment   King    John    demanded    that   the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  surrender  himself 
and  a  hundred  of  his  knights  as  captives. 
^^  England    shall   never   pay  ransom    of 


mine,"  was  the  heroic  answer,  and  then 
the  battle  of  Poictiers  commenced.  In 
every  battle,  Napoleon  used  to  say,  there 
are  some  ten  minutes  in  which  the  issue  of 
the  contest  is  practically  settled.  Chandos 
detected  the  critical  moment,  and  with 
practiced  generalship  the  Prince  availed 
himself  of  it;  and  though  the  battle 
was  virtually  won  by  high  noon,  the 
the  English  continued  to  ride  down  the 
foe  until,  in  Homenc  phrase,  "  the  sun 
was  set,  and  all  the  paths  were  dim." 
The  narrative  of  the  Prince's  knightly 
courtesy  to  his  royal  captives  is  as  memor- 
able as  the  story  of  his  valor.  He  bore 
his  honors  quietly,  as  befits  an  English 
gentleman.  "  Gaudete  Domino  semper,'* 
he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
"  iterum  dico  gaudete."  His  entry  into 
London  after  the  victory,  in  many  re- 
spects, reminds  of  that  famous  entry 
which  all  the  world  has  been  talking 
about.  It  took  the  Prince  and  his  royal 
captive,  King  John,  nine  hours  to  per- 
form the  journey  from  the  city  to  the 
Savoy.  We  must  conclude  that  the  hos- 
pitable city  of  London  proffered  them  re- 
freshments by  the  way.  The  day  of  Ed- 
ward's marriage  was  another  great  day. 
The  ceremonial  was  perfonned  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  as  in  the  present 
royal  instance,  at  Windsor.  The  loves  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  the  fair  Countess 
have,  in  their  day,  been  greatly  cele- 
brated. Much  of  legend  and  romance 
clustered  around  their  courtship,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  is  lost.  The  Lady  Joan,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  was  a  kinswoman  of 
Edward^s  ;  and  it  was  said  that  at  a  din- 
ner at  Dover  at  her  own  home,  after  his 
return  from  Poictiers,  the  Prince  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  health  of  the  Prince 
can  not  have  been  very  strong,  for  when, 
not  long  after  his  marriage,  he  and  his 
wife  departed  for  Aquitaine,  men  spoke 
gloomily  of  the  little  probability  there 
was  that  he  would  ever  succeed  to  his 
father's  throne.  That  was  a  sad  time  for 
England  when,  aft«r  the  Spanish  Expedi- 
tion, the  renowned  Prince  appeared  to 
fall  into  a  decline.  A  bearded  comet  dis- 
mayed the  minds  of  the  people  even  as 
the  fiery  star  which  blazed  in  the  form  of 
a  spear  over  doomed  Jerusalem.  Good 
men  thought  he  was  perhaps  taken  away 
that  Englishmen  might  learn  to  trust  not 
in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  arm  of 
God.    His  last  words  were  such  as  would 
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befit  all  men,  and  would  least  of  all  mis- 
become princely  lips:  "I  give  thee  thanks, 

0  God,  for  all  thy  benefits  ;  and,  with 
all  the  pains  of  my  soul,  I  humbly  beseech 
thy  mercy  to  give  me  remission  of  those 
sins  which  I  have  wickedly  committed 
against  thee;  and  of  all  mortal  men,  whom 
willingly  or  ignorantly  I  have  offended, 
with  all  my  heart  I  desire  forgiveness." 
He  lies  now  in  that  stately  shrine  which 
is  the  glory  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Among  all  the  minsters  of  England  none 
shows  with  so  fair  a  magnificence  ;  and  if 
it  so  happen  that  any  one  of  my  readers 
has  not,  with  loving,  reverent  feet,  drawn 
nigh  to  its  awful  beauties,  let  him  revive 
old  Chaucer's  story,  and  become  a  pilgrim 
to  Canterbury. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  only  discoursing 
80  much  history  which  the  ready  mind  of 
my  cultivated  readers  will  at  once  an- 
ticipate. But  in  discoursing  of  that  fa- 
mous  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward,  sumamed 
the  Black  Prince,  I  am  afraid  no  prudent 
love  of  reticence  will  enable  an  English 
essayist  to  hold  his  peace  concerning  this 
glorious  page  of  English  history.  The 
conqueror  of  Cressy  at  once  recalls  to 
mind  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt.  We 
know  that  the  King  gave  him  an  establish- 
ment near  Eastcheap,  and  we  also  know, 
from  Shakspeare,  a  great  deal  about  the 
"  Boar's  Ilead "  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 
"  Madcap  Harry"  is  the  first  example  of 
tlie  wild  Prince,  a  character  which,  in 
subsequent  history,  figures  largely  enough. 
Henry  of  Monmouth's  wild  life,  and  the 
celebrated  incident  with  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne,  have  been  questioned ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  must  believe,  with  Lord 
Campbell,  that,  after  we  have  allowed  for 
exaggerations,  the  old  chronicles  still 
contain  substantial  tnith.  Henry  redeem- 
ed his  faults  nobly  when  he  became  King. 

1  wonder  il*  poor  Florizel,  the  fourth 
George,  would  so  have  redeemed  his  fame 
if  he  had  had  his  chances  ?  We  pardon 
much  to  youth,  very  much  to  royal  youth ; 
but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  early  error 
is  necessary  to  subsequent  and  splendid 
success.  Some  writers  foolishly  talk  of 
wildoats,  as  if  there  was  some  necessary 
connection  between  these  wild-oats  and 
the  real  golden  grain.  Such  a  theory  is 
both  very  mistaken  and  very  mischievous. 
Moreover,  it  is  unfortunately  found  that 
these  wild-oats,  when  sown,  have  a  knack 
of  producing,  throughout  life,  exceeding- 
ly bitter  croi)S.    Let  us  be  thankful  that, 


through  a  royal  and  beloved  mother,  a 
righteous  father,  a  happy  home,  a  pure 
court,  no  shameful  publio  brand  rests 
upon  our  current  history.  The  futuro 
historian  will  count  it  up  as  not  the  least 
among  the  honors  of  our  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  was  an  obedient  son,  a  careful 
student,  and  a  faithful  lover. 

A  fame  thus  pure  has  been  possessed 
by  two  other  Princes  of  Wales,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  only  lived  to  impart  addi- 
tional luster  to  their  high  estate.  These 
are  Prince  Arthur  and  Prince  Henry. 
Full  sad  a  "  morte  d' Arthur"  was  the  de- 
cease of  the  young  Prince  whose  future 
reign  seemed  to  promise  all  the  fair  hopes 
that  could  gather  around  a  ^^  blameless 
King."  He,  like  our  modem  Prince,  was 
pretty  well  known  at  Oxford,  for,  al- 
though not  enrolled  a  student,  he  had 
twice  visited  Magdalen  College.  His 
chamber  was  there  laid  with  rushes,  and 
^^  his  table  was  furnished  with  jack  and 
tench,  red  wine,  claret,  and  sak."  When 
quite  young,  he  corresponded  with  Ei*as- 
nms  himself,  who  was  amazed  at  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  child's  Latinity.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  was  married  to  the 
pretty,  dancing  Spanish  girl  Katharine, 
unhap])ily  destined  to  be  twice  a  Princess 
of  Wales.  There  has  been  lately  publish- 
ed a  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  negotia- 
tions between  England  and  Spain,  from 
the  Simancos  archives,  edited  by  M.  Ber- 
geuroth,  and  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This 
valuable  work  reveals  many  curioas  facts 
hitherto  little  suspected  by  the  student  of 
history.  Her  father,  Ferdinand,  cruel  and 
crafty,  appears  to  have  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  her  marriage  that  the  Plantagenet 
Warwick  should  not  be  allowed  to  live. 
Katharine  deeply  felt  that  she  could  not 
expect  happiness  from  a  marriage  for 
which  a  price  had  been  paid  in  blood. 
Their  union  had  not  lasted  five  moutlis 
when  the  young  Prince,  the  hope  and 
glory  of  England,  was  taken,  away  by 
death.  And  now  come  the  strange  facts 
which  M.  Bergeuroth  has  developed. 
Henry  VH.  proceeded  to  suggest  that  he 
should  himself  marry  his  young  daughter^ 
in-law.  Even  Isabella  had  suihcient  grace 
to  term  this  "  a  very  evil  thing,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  offensive  to  the 
ears."  But  although  this  thins  must  hap- 
pen "  not  for  any  thing  in  tne  world," 
she  recommended  to  him  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples  as  ^^  particularly  well  oaTculated 
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to  console  him  in  his  deep  affliction." 
The  King  at  once  approved  the  idea,  but 
was  anxious  to  see  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  "  For,"  wrote  De  Peubla,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  "if  she  proved  to 
be  ugly,  and  not  handsome,  the  King  of 
England  would  not  have  her  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  Nor  would  he 
dare  to  take  her,  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish thinking  so  much  about  personal  ap- 
pearance." It  had  also  been  Henry's  ex- 
press wish  that  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied Katharine  should  all  of  them  be 
beautiful,  or,  any  rate,  not  ugly.  Hand- 
some looks  appear  to  have  become  a  tra- 
ditional necessity  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  describing  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  gave  a  list,  in  which  he  lays 
down,  firstly,  that  she  shoidd  be  pretty ; 
and,  lastly,  that  she  should  be  a  Protest- 
ant. 

We  return  from  this  digression  con- 
cerning the  loves  of  that  elderly  lover, 
Henry  VII.,  to  a  much  worthier  subject 
— Prince  Henry.  He,  too,  might  remind 
us  of  that  exquisite  plaint  of  Virgirs,  the 
world-known  "Tu  Marcellus  eris."  Good 
Bishop  Hall,  on  several  occasions,  preach- 
ed before  "the  sweet  Prince."  Let  me 
quote  his  words  respecting  the  national 
bereavement :  "  A  loss  that  we  had  nei- 
ther grace  to  fear,  nor  have  capacity  to 
conceive.  Shall  I  praise  him  to  you  who 
are,  therefore,  now  miserable,  because  ye 
did  know  him  so  well  ?  I  forbear  it, 
though  to  my  pain.  If  I  did  not  spare  you, 
I  could  not  so  swiftly  pass  over  the  name 
and  virtues  of  that  glorious  saint  our  dear 
master,  or  the  aggravation  of  that  loss 
whereof  you  are  too  sensible.  Death — 
especially  such  a  death — must  have  sor- 
row and  tears.  All  nations,  all  succession 
of  times,  shall  bear  a  part  with  us  in  this 
lamentation.  And  if  we  could  but  as 
heartily  have  prayed  for  him  before  as  we 
have  heartily  wept  for  him  since,  perhaps 
we  had  not  had   this  cause   of  mourn- 
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A  very  strong  element  of  personal  ro- 
mance exists  in  all  the  love  aSairs  of  the 
Jrinces  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  King 
ames  himself,  setting  an  example  to  be 
followed  in  a  distant  age,  went  over  to 
Denmark  to  win  a  bride.  Anne  of  Den- 
mark is  probably  the  lady  designated  by 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  as  "  the  fairest 
of  her  time."  And  she  has  helped  to 
VOU  LIX.— NO.  2 


cement  that  national  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  British  and  the  Scandina- 
vian races.  Violent  storms  prevented  the 
return  of  the  royal  couple  to  their 
home ;  but  James,  nevertheless,  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  very  happy  and  com- 
fortable time.  Upon  his  return,  judging 
that  the  bad  weather  had  been  caused  by 
witches,  he  selected  a  number  of  elderly 
ladies  for  the  honors  of  incremation.  Still 
more  remarkable  were  the  love  adven- 
tures of  the  ill-fated  Charles.  The  famous 
journey  to  Madrid  will  always  furnish  a 
standard  subject  to  historical  romance. 
The  consternation  of  Herbert  may  be 
imagined  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  actually  been  at 
Paris,  and  had  lefl  the  city  without  his 
knowledge.  I  am  afraid  that  Charles 
treated  the  Infanta  very  ill,  with  which 
the  vision  of  Henrietta  at  the  Paris  ball 
may  have  had  something  to  do.  It  is  a 
tempting  subject  for  disquisition,  but  I  re- 
frain. The  errant  loves  of  the  second 
Charles,  then  only  titular  Prince  of  Wales, 
are  still  better  known.  I  do  not  only 
mean  the  Barbara,  the  Lucy,  or  the  Nell, 
but  those  by  which  the  young  man 
hoped,  if  he  could  make  a  useful  alli- 
ance, to  help  himself  toward  his  ancestral 
throne.  It  was  even  suggested  by  his 
friends,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  he  should  marry  Miss  Lambert,  the 
daughter  of  the  powerful  and  turbulent 
General.  "  The  lady  is  pretty,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
very  virtuously  and  ingenuously  disposed." 
Mr.  Hallam  justly  says  that,  after  all,  she 
was  hardly  more  a  mesalliance  than  Hor- 
teuse  Mancini,  whom  Charles  had  asked 
for  in  vain.  His  early  loves  with  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Montpensier,  the  "  Grande 
Mademoiselle,"  have  been  related  by  the 
Montpensier  herself,  and  probably  have 
not  suflfered  by  the  recital.  The  vast  for- 
tune of  the  heiress  appears  to  have  been 
the  determining  motive  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  and  of  his  mother  Henrietta 
Maria.  On  the  first  occasion  of  wooing, 
Charles  could  speak  no  French.  The 
brilliant,  practiced  flirt  was  struck  by  the 
freshness  of  the  lad's  appearance,  perhaps 
also  by  his  misfortunes.  "  Could  he  only 
have  spoken  for  himself,  heaven  only 
knows  what  might  then  have  happened." 
She  made  up  her  mind,  of  course — and 
probably  she  was  right — that  the  Prince 
was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex,  regarded  him  "  as  an 
14 
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object  of  pity."  After  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Worcester,  she  and  her  unfortunate 
soldier  seem  to  have  definitely  parted. 
He  consoled  himself,  sauntering  away  all 
the  wonderful  chances  which  the  Restora- 
tion had  given  him.  His  brother,  James 
n.,  heavy,  bigoted,  dull,  and  slow  of 
heart,  had,  nevertheless,  some  romance 
mingled  in  his  wooing.  Romantic  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  gained 
Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon 
the  Chancellor,  and,  as  he  has  also  been 
justly  called,  "  the  Chancellor  of  Human 
Nature."  Great  was  the  wrath  of  Cla 
rendon  when  he  heard  of  the  secret  mar- 
riage. Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  his 
character  worthy  an  ancient  Roman.  Her 
father,  in  a  spirit  that  Brutus  might  have 
envied,  considerately  proposed  "  that  the 
King  should  immediately  cause  the  woman 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  cast  into  the 
dungeon  ;  and  then  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  immediately  passed  for  cut- 
ting off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not  only 
give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly 
be  the  first  man  that  should  propose  it."  In 
this  case  it  is  not  the  lady,  but  the  lady's 
father  who  protests  too  much.  I  im- 
pugn Clarendon's  language.  I  doubt  his 
sincerity.  I  suspect  Clarendon,  although 
I  disbelieve  the  scandal  about  Catharine 
of  Braganza,  was  not  superior  to  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  such  an  alliance.  To 
continue  the  amatory  fortunes  of  the  line, 
take  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Poland 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  him. 
At  this  time,  a  second  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely despaired  of,  and  on  the  chances 
of  such  a  speculation  her  father  was  not 
averse  to  the  match.  The  narrative  of 
her  seizure,  escape,  and  marriage  is  ro- 
mantic enough,  but  at  the  last-named 
point  the  romance  evaporates.  She  prov- 
ed to  be  something  very  like  a  termagant, 
but  her  husband's  bad  character  is  a  great 
excuse  for  her.  The  pretty,  willful  wo- 
man became  a  great  saiiit,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Pope,  who  set  up  a 
cloud  of  inscriptions  in  her  honor.  The 
loves  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward 
would  lend  an  additional  illustration  to 
this  phase  of  romance  in  the  unhappy 
Stuart  line. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  those  Princes  of 
Wales  who,  though  they  never  came  to  the 
throne,  nobly  fulfilled  their  office  in  Eng- 
lish history,  I  wiflh  I  could  have  added  to 


that  slight  but  glorious  band  the  name 
of  Frederick  liOuis  of  Hanover,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  who  has  quite  failed  to  obtain 
any  place  in  the  national  memory.  So 
ill  bred  was  he  that,  when  the  Princess  his 
mother  discussed  the  subject  of  his  man- 
ners, his  tutor  bluntly  replied  that  they  were 
those  of  a  scoundrelly  groom.  He  came  to 
England  in  his  twenty-second  year,  strong- 
ly oppressed  by  his  Hanoverian  debts. 
That  acute  old  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, told  the  young  man  that  she 
would  give  him  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  if  he  would  marry  her  beantlM 
grand  -  daughter.  Lady  Diana  Spencer. 
The  Prince  was  willing  enough,  but  that 
astute  old  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
effectually  prevented  the  match.  So  at 
least  runs  this  Georgian  legend.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  secret  and 
horrible  cause  of  the  rooted  aversion 
which  was  manifested  by  his  parents  to- 
ward Frederick  Louis.  The  facts  were 
such  that  they  could  not  be  committed  to 
paper,  and,  if  they  found  their  way  there, 
were  at  once  expunged  by  affrighted  edi- 
tors. Dr.  Doran  speaks  about  one  of  his 
friends,  "  hanger-on,  most  obnoxious  to 
princes  and  their  friends  generally,  a  man 
who  kept  a  diary,  good-naturea,  weak- 
minded,  gossiping  Bubb  Dodington."  I 
can  not  say  that  Lord  Melcombe's  diary 
has  given  me  the  impression  that  these 
adjectives  are  well  merited ;  the  most  un- 
fortunate point  about  him  is  the  Christian 
name,  in  which  I  certainly  think  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  treated  him 
rather  unkindly.  There  are  few  pages 
more  striking  than  those  in  which  he  re- 
cords certain  visits  to  Leicester  House,  in 
which  the  Prince  is  ill,  and  then  better, 
and  then  well,  and  then  dead.  George 
\Villiam  Frederick  now  became  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  grandson  of  the  old  hero  of 
Dettingen.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
rav's  jFhur  Georges  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  later  Princes  of  Wales, 
that  I  will  not  run  the  chance  of  repeating 
a  twice-told  tale.  I  would,  nevertheless, 
point  out  a  passage  in  Lord  Waldegrave^s 
Memoirs^  a  book  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  obtained,  in  which 
clear  sense  and  accurate  observation  be- 
come almost  prophetic  in  this  instance. 

In  1758,  the  sensible  Earl  Waldegrave 
drew  up  the  character  of  the  future 
George  III.,  then  in  his  twenty-first  y€^- 
For  some  time  he  had  relacstantly 
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ebarged  the  office  of  the  Prince's  govern- 
or :  ^'  His  paits,  though  iiot  excellent,  will 
appear  very  tolerable.  .  .  He  is  strict- 
ly honest,  but  wants  that  frank  and  open 
behavior  which  makes  honesty  appear  tol- 
erable. .  .  .  His  religion  is  free  from 
all  hypocrisy,  but  is  not  of  the  most 
charitable  sort;  he  has  rather  too  much 
attention  to  the  sins  of  his  neigh- 
bor. .  .  .  He  does  not  want  resolution, 
but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy. 
...  It  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him, 
because  he  is  uncommonly  indolent  and 
has  fetrong  prejudices.  .  .  .  He  has  a  kind 
of  unhappiness  in  his  temper  which,  if  it 
be  not  conquered  before  it  has  taken  too 
deep  a  root,  will  be  a  source  of  frequent 
anxiety.  Whenever  he  is  displeased  his 
anger  does  not  break  out  with  heat  and 
violence,  but  he  becomes  sullen  and  silent, 
and  retires  to  his  closet,  not  to  compose 
his  mind  by  study  or  contemplation,  but 
merely  to  indulge  the  melancholy  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  ill-humor."  Now  this  re- 
markable passage  certainly  seems  to  me  to 
mirror  forth  much  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory. Let  it,  however,  be  always  recol- 
lected concerning  him  what  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, one  of  the  severest  of  his  censors, 
has  written.  Of  no  other  George,  of  few 
other  kings,  could  thus  much  be  said: 
*•  He  did  his  best ;  he  worked  according  to 
his  lights  ;  what  virtue  he  knew  he  tried 
to  practice;  what  knowledge  he  could 
master  he  strove  to  acquire.  .  .  .  The 
heart  of  Britain  still  beats  kindly  for 
George  HI. ;  not  because  he  was  wise 
and  just,  but  because  he  was  pure  in  life, 
honest  in  intent,  and  because,  according 
to  his  lights,  he  worshiped  heaven." 
When  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  lectures, 
passed  on  to  George  IV.,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  become  more  sar- 
castic than  ever.  He  professed,  however, 
to  allay  any  such  expectation.  "  I  own  I 
once  used  to  think  it  would  be  good  sport 
to  pursue  him,  fasten  on  him,  and  pull 
him  down.  But  now  I  am  ashamed  to 
mount  and  lay  good  dogs  on ;  to  summon 
a  full  field,  and  then  to  hunt  the  poor 
game."  This  is  a  common  rhetorical  arti- 
hce.  Notwithstanding  the  disclaimer,  Mr. 
Thackeray  proceeds  to  hunt  the  prey  with 
considerable  animation.  This  may  be 
shown  by  our  admiringly  quoting  some 
words  from  his  vocabulary  of  abuse : 
"  Empty  scapegrace ;"  "  lazy,  weak,  indo- 
lent, besotted,  of  monstrous  vanity,  and 
levity  incurable  V  ^^  heartlesB,  treacherous ;" 


"  debauchee,  dissolute,  fickle,  cowardly  ;" 
"  swaddled  in  feather-beds,  lazy,  obese, 
perpetually  eating  and  drinking;"  "steeped 
m  selfishness,  impotent  for  faithful  attach- 
ment ;"  "  yon  fribble  dancing  in  lace  and 
spangles."  I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ironic  disclaimer,  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray has  not  failed  to  mount  and  lay  the 
dogs  on.  I  wonder  if  our  modern  satrist 
has  ever  meditated  on  the  striking  dictum 
of  that  Chief  Justice  of  history,  Henry 
Hallam :  "  It  is  an  unworthy  office  ,eYen 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  ex- 
aggerated praise,  to  turn  the  microscope 
of  history  on  private  life." 

Our  current  opinions  respecting  the 
Georgian  kings  are  rather  derived  from 
prejudice,  traditional  belief,  and  general 
notions,  than  from  a  careful  sifling  of  evi- 
dence and  well-grounded  conclusions.  I 
do  not  wonder  if  some  writers  cling  to 
the  belief,  in  which  I  can  scarcely  partici- 
pate, that  a  per  contra  remains  to  be 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Regent  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  best  that  truth,  however  un- 
pleasant, should  be  known.  We  oflen 
extenuatingly  speak,  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest,  or  the  overwhelming  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. And  the  force  of  circum- 
stances is  no  less  powerful  in  the  case  of 
the  highest.  It  will  be  found  that  the  two 
great  disasters  of  the  Hanoverian  princes 
were,  first,  the  want  of  a  happy  home ; 
secondly,  a  confined  experience  and  illib- 
eral education.  Both  these  errors,  by  an 
abundant  compensatory  process,  are  en- 
tirely avoided  by  our  princes  of  the  Co- 
burg  race.  The  profound  wisdom  of  the 
lamented  Prince  Consort  received  no 
higher  exemplification  than  the  wonderful 
training  which  he  afforded  to  bis  children. 
Lord  Bute  pronounced  it  necessary  that 
his  royal  pupil  George  William  Frederick 
should  travel,  and  accordingly  took  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  otherwise  the  royal  jour- 
neys for  the  most  part  lay  between  Wind- 
sor and  St.  James's.  It  is  remarkable  how 
completely  in  the  present  instance  the  er- 
rors of  a  bygone  age  are  retracted.  The 
education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  con- 
fessedly been  one  of  unexampled  variety 
and  completeness.  This  result  is  mainly 
due  to  the  almost  unrivalled  wisdom  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  He  appears  to  have 
profoundly  studied  the  plan  of  his  son^s 
future  life,  with  a  full  view  both  of  its 
limitations  and  possibilities,  desirous  of 
insuring  to  him  a  happy,  honored,  and 
useful  existence,  subordmated  to  the  will 
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and  providence  of  God.  Our  beloved 
Queen,  whose  household  is  an  example  to 
every  dwelling  in  the  kingdom,  gave  him 
a  happy  home  illustrated  by  ner  own 
bright  example.  England,  honoring  him 
for  his  own,  loves  him  still  more  for  his 
mother's  sake.  The  country  has  no  loftier 
ambition  than  that  he  should  resembled 
the  Queen,  no  warmer  desire  than  that  he 
and  his  consort  may  effectually  aid  and 
comfort  her. 

If  I  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  court 
flattery  which  was  once  prevalent,  I  should 
employ  a  fulsome  and  exaggerated  vein 
which,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  pleasing  alike  to  royal 
ears  and  the  public  taste.  In  speaking  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dilate,  as  the  old  birth-day  writers 
would  have  done,  of  the  lightning  of  his 
eye,  the  eloquence  of  his  language,  the  pro- 
fondness  of  his  knowledge,  the  precocity 
of  his  genius.  He  has  simply  his  own  fair 
natural  abilities  sedulously  improved  to 
the  highest  point  of  cultivation.  He  has 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
tinent which  is  not  unusually  possessed  by 
Englishmen,  and  beyond  that  his  travels 
in  the  modem  world  of  the  West  and  the 
ancient  world  of  the  East  are  such  as  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  gray-haired 
men.  Without  the  least  M'ishing  to  in- 
trude into  the  sacred  privacy  of  royal  life, 
regarding  the  prince  as  a  public  man,  I 
may  say  a  few  words  respecting  him, 
gleaned  from  public  sources.  The  youth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  not  api»ear  to 
have  been  marked  by  any  showy  perform- 
ances or  brilliant  promise.  His  mind 
seems  to  be  of  that  order  which  develops 
crradually,  and  flowers  late.  That  the 
Prince,  when  a  child,  thought  and  acted 
as  a  child  is  itself  an  augury  that,  having 
become  a  man,  he  will  put  away  childish 
thing?.  Eich  step  in  his  career  has  suc- 
ceeded its  predecessor  in  fiiir  and  natu- 
ral gradntion.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
extraordinary  precocity,  but  at  every 
stage  there  appears  to  have  been 
that  ripe  improvement  and  full  devel- 
opment which  are  far  more  satisfactory. 
1  was  once  at  a  pretty  place  on  the  l^hine, 
staying  in  a  dwelling  which  had,  for  some 
months,  been  the  abode  of  the  Prince. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine  scenery 
of"Childe  Harold,"  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Seven  Mountains.  He  was  then,  I 
believe,  attending  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  in  pursuance  of  the  original 


system  that  he  should  attend  a  circnit  of 
the  universities.  Any  one  in  the  village 
was  ready  to  talk  about  the  Prince.  The 
very  boys  who  accompanied  me  up  the 
Drachenfels  were  ready  to  shout  for  Old 
England,  and  told  how  the  Prince  had 
tossed  to  them  largess.  Graver  people 
attributed  to  him  youth  and  inexperience 
— truisms  obvious  enough.  When  he  was 
afterwards  at  Rome,  the  En&ilish  Indies 
were  simply  delighted  with  "liim.  The 
thoughtful  aspect,  the  modest,  unassum- 
ing manner,  the  kind  graciousness  were 
quite  his  own,  and  propititated  the  warm- 
est regard.  At  Edinburgh  his  instructors 
spoke  of  him  as  possessing  more  than  the 
common  ability,  and  much  more  thin  the 
common  assiduity.  In  very  much  the 
same  vein  is  the  language  of  the  authori- 
ties both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Prince  in  all  these  places  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  the  most  thought- 
ful snpei-vision.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
allude  to  his  career  without  a  gratefiil 
commemoration  of  General  Bruce. 

I  remember  especially  one  mellow  after- 
noon when  the  Prince  arrived  at  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  matriculating  at  Christ 
Church.  In  the  streets  the  plaudits  might 
be  loud  enough,  but  when  he  had  passed 
the  massive  gates,  and  entered  the  spa- 
cious quadrangle,  there  was  a  very  differ- 
ent scene.  Scarcely  a  sound  was  <heard, 
but  as  the  simple  carriage  drove  up  every 
collegiate  cap  was  uplifted.  The  dean,  a 
man  whose  ponderous  scholarship  has  not 
unfitted  him  for  a  court,  advanced  to  meet 
the  illustrious  alumnus^  and  conducted 
him  within  the  deanery,  where  the  neces- 
sary formalities  were  transacted.  At  first 
the  Prince  attracted  the  general  gaze,  but 
town  and  gown  soon  became  familiarized 
with  the  appearance  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness moving  carelessly  with  his  friends 
down  the  High  Street.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Prince  was  at  Oxford  with  a  se- 
rious purpose.  He  read  regularly,  giving, 
it  is  believed,  a  larger  attention  to  natural 
science  than  is  usual  among  Oxford  men. 
His  attendance  at  collt^ge-chapel  in  the 
cathedral  was  most  exemplary,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, must  rather  have  raised  the  average 
attendance  among  the  men ;  for  college 
tutor?  would  sternly  ask  delinquents  how, 
if  the  p.  ince  of  Wales  attended  so  regu- 
larly, they  could  not  at  least  follow  so 
eminent  an  example.  On  Sunday  aft;€r- 
noon  the  scene  in  the  cathedral  was  es- 
pecially animated.    No  restrioUon  is  im- 
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posed  on  the  public  concerning  admission, 
which  is  the  case  with  some  other  col- 
leges, and  there  was  always  a  thronged 
assemblage  of  the  townspeople  to  catch  a 
sight.  The  Prince,  who  had  sat  by  the 
Hde  of  the  dean  in  a  stall,  canonwisc,  dur- 
ing the  service,  came  out  in  company  with 
tlie  dean,  the  archdeacon,  Canon  Stanley, 
Canon  Pusey,  and  others.  The  residence 
of  the  Prince  was  at  Frewen  Hall,  which 
is  just  beyond  the  splendid  debating-room 
of  the  Union  Society,  the  entrance  to  both 
being  up  a  narrow  passage  by  the  Star 
Hotel.  To  the  debates  at  that  mimic  St. 
Stephen's,  the  Union,  the  Prince  gave 
great  attention,  %nd  was  pretty  constant 
in  his  attendance.  The  whole  assembly 
would  rise  for  a  minute  while  he  was  en- 
tering or  leaving,  but  beyond  this  the 
freedom  of  the  debate  was  not  at  all  in- 
terfered with.  Indeed,  this  freedom  was 
sometimes  carried  to  a  great  length. 
Young  political  enthusiasts  are  not  very 
guarded  in  their  language,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  Prince  was 
called  upon  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of 
democratic  and  violent  language,  which 
he  used  to  do  with  unimpaired  cheerful- 
ness and  close  observation.     On  some  oc 


casions  he  was  challenged  for  his  votes 
but  this  he  always  declined  giving.  A 
noble  gifl  from  his  Royal  Highness  com- 
memorates his  connection  with  the  societv. 
Of  that  connection  the  university  may  well 
be  proud.  On  the  illustrious  roll  of  the 
Princf  s  of  Wales  his  name  stands  among 
the  highest,  as  the  most  traveled,  the 
most  accomplished,  and  the  most  popular. 
"Let  him  who  loves  me  follow  me,"  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  Black  Prince  as  he 
dashed  across  the  waters  of  the  Somme. 
We,  too,  all  love  our  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  follow  him.  Those  great  days  in 
March  ^how  that.  The  great  national 
heart  beats  high  in  hope  and  affection  for 
him.  To  the  proud  distinctions  that  are 
his  now  may  others  be  added !  May  the 
historian  of  another  generation  be  able  to 
say  that  of  all  the  Princes  of  Wales  he 
was  the  Prince  who  held  that  honored 
title  for  the  longest  term  of  years,  that 
his  career  wa^  noble  and  benefic>ent,  that 
the  Queen  was  comforted,  and  the  land 
had  peace !  Long  may  he  rule  over  us ! 
Late  may  he  be  called  away,  and  only  to 
lay  down  the  crown  of  perishable,  earthly 
gold  to  receive  the  amaranthine  diadem 
that  shall  gleam  on  his  brow  forever  1 
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Poland  will  have  made  a  great  stride 
toward  independence,  if  Mr.  Henessy's 
statement,  that  her  political  future  has  be- 
come a  practical  question,  should  prove 
ultimately  true.  Appearances  have  been 
in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The 
British  House  of  Commons,  which  in  for- 
mer years  was  weary  of  the  name  of  Po- 
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land,  assembled  lately  in  large  numbers  to 
sympathize  loudly  with  her  wrongs  and 
with  her  struggle  against  the  oppressor. 
It  was  clear  that  the  nation  thought  to  be 
dead  still  showed  signs  of  life.  When 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  once 
more,  Polish  exiles  and  refugees,  old  and 
young,  merchants  and  soldiers,  teachers 
and  writers,  laid  down  their  assumed  vo- 
cations among  strangers,  and  hastened  to 
their  fatherland  to  fight  and  die,  if  need 
be,  for  liberty.  Despite  the  tyranny  of  so 
many  years,  Poland  it  seemed  would  not 
die.  Moreover,  the  vear  1863  is  not  1831. 
Isolation  is  not  possible  while,  telegraphs, 
railways,  and  newspapers  flourish  as  they 
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do.  Every  act  of  crnelty  and  barbarism, 
the  sound  of  which  might  have  been  stifled 
thirty  years  ago,  is  exposed  with  brief  de- 
lay to  the  view  of  all  the  civilized  world. 
Europe  is  horror-struck  at  the  criminal 
violence  of  the  Russian  authorities.  As 
an  able  writer  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  the 
jury  of  nations  has  even  now  retired  to 
consider  the  verdict,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  condemnation  pronounced  on  the 
government  of  the  Czar  will  be  decisive 
and  unanimous.  We  trust  there  will  be 
no  craven  timidity  in  giving  voice  to  the 
general  feelin<]f  that  prevails.  Justice  and 
sound  principles  are  the  only  real  pacifica- 
tors of  the  world ;  and  the  more  constant- 
ly we  keep  this  in  mind,  the  more  fear- 
lessly we  express  our  earnest,  well-weighed 
convictions,  the  better  shall  we  promote 
the  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  time 
to  cast  off  that  false  tenderness  in  handling 
the  Polish  question  which  infected  the 
various  governments '.of  Europe  who  de- 
ferred to  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas. 
Those  monarchs  made  the  most  of  the  ad- 
ventitous  halo  of  power  and  grandeur 
which  Europe  foolishly  had  conceded  to 
them.  The  Crimean  war  dispelled  the 
illusion,  and  turned  the  mind  of  the  pres- 
ent Czar  to  improvements  at  home,  and 
the  peaceful  development  of  the  nation's 
resources. 

This  honorable  course  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  run  without  peril  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  The  very  name  of  free- 
dom quickened  the  intelligence  of  the 
most  civilized  among  his  subjects.  The 
enfranchised  press  spoke  out  with  unex- 
pected boldness,  and  if  hopes  of  liberty 
animated  the  breasts  of  the  Muscovites — 
children  of  a  civilization  of  yesterday — no 
wonder  that  it  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  nation  which  three  centuries  ago  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  learning  and 
refinement. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  out- 
break of  the  Polish  insurrection,  althouorh 
apparently      sudden,     was      deliberately 

Slanned  and  prepared.  However  lightly 
[.  Tengoboski  may  write  in  the  inter- 
cepted dispatches  of  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  uprising  has  been  extensive 
and  determined.  It  springs  unquestion- 
ably from  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  Po- 
lander,  and  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
cruel  oppression  of  two-and-thirty  years. 
And  no  wonder  I  The  ugly  desolation 
called  Poland,  with  its  sparse  towns  and 


villages  thinly  populated,  its  extensive 
swamps,  barren  plains,  and  dense  forests, 
might,  by  the  tree  development  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  have  become  the  happj 
and  fertile  dwelling-place  of  countless 
thousands.  The  Pole,  who  in  the  grade 
of  civilization  and  refinement  has  nndonbt- 
edly  been  at  the  head  of  the  SclaTonio 
race,  did  unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
the  generous  and  chivalric  elements  of  his 
character,  bring  ruin  upon  himself  by  his 
self-will,  vanity,  and  unsteadiness  to  poli- 
tical principle.  When  John  Sobieski  died 
in  1096,  Poland  was  torn  by  factions,  and 
the  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  at  an  end. 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Piasts  and 
Jagellons  by  force  of  money  and  arms. 
The  nation  became  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  potentates.  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  deposed  Augustus,  and  set  up 
Stanislaus.  After  Peter  the  Great's  tri- 
umph on  "  dread  Poltava's  day,"  Stanis- 
laus retired,  and  Augustus  the  Strong 
again  reigned,  but  under  the  protection  of 
Peter,  who  craflily  contrived  a  large  and 

fermanent  reduction  of  the  Polish  army, 
mprudent  nation,  indeed,  as  Rulhiere 
savs,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed 
at  the  very  moment  when  new  dangers 
were  about  to  threaten  it!  The  Saxon 
giant  died,  afler  having  violated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  he  was  bound  to 
protect,  afler  suffering  the  spoliation  of 
Livonia  and  the  inheritance  of  Courland 
at  the  hands  of  his  protector  Czar  Peter, 
and  after  having  infected  the  manners  of 
the  people  with  the  vices  of  his  corrupt 
and  luxurious  court.  Once  more  the  phi- 
losophic Stanislaus  was  elected  king. 
Unfortunately  for  Poland,  however,  his 
daughter  was  Queen  of  France,  whose  an- 
cient enemy,  Austria,  combined  with  Rus- 
sia to  carry  by  force  the  election  of  Au- 
gustus III.,  also  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
French  King  avenged  his  father-in-law  by 
making  war  on  Austria,  but  decent  terms 
havinir  in  1 735  been  obtained  for  Stanislaus 
and  his  immediate  followers,  the  Polish 
nation,  as  in  later  interventions  of  France 
was  left  to  its  fate.  Let  us  hope  better 
thiui^s  from  the  interference  of  the  libera- 
tor  of  Itiily.  Intolerance  came  to  add  its 
mischievous  influence  to  foreign  encroach- 
ments. Jesuit  persecution  drove  the  dis- 
sidents, a  large  and  intelligent  section  of 
the  community,  from  all  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  Political  pharis- 
aism  was  added  to  the  vices  whidi  infect- 
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ed  the 'Diet.  Augustus  III.  preferred 
Saxony  to  Poland  as  a  residence,  and  de- 
tested the  Diets  because  they  compelled 
his  presence  in  Warsaw,  and  spoiled  his 
pleasure.  He  seized  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  liherum  veto  and  dissolving 
the  assembly.  On  one  occasion,  being 
puzzled  how  to  force  a  veto,  he  luckily  hit 
upon  an  old  law  which  declared  debates 
bjr  candlelight  to  be  illegal.  Thereupon 
his  partisans  managed  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion till  dark  and  to  call  for  candles. 
The  blind  sticklers  for  privilege  cried  out 
against  this  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Diet  was  dissolved.  So  low  had  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  fallen,  so  com- 
pletely forgetful  of  the  high  purpose  for 
which  they  existed.  During  the  thirty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  trans- 
action of  all  State  aifairs  fell  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  the  King's  minister. 

Public  life  ceased  to  have  any  interest 
for  the  people,  and  public  spirit  died  out. 
The  army  was  undisciplinea,  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  State  uncontrolled,  diplomatic 
communication  with  other  nations  and 
the  residence  of  Polish  ambassadors  at 
many  foreign  courts  were  discontinued. 
Peace  indeed  prevailed,  but  conferred 
only  its  worst  gifts — idleness  and  luxury. 
In  1752  began  the  intrigues  between  the 
Czartoryskis  and  Russia,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  bore  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  which  first  contemplated 
the  dependence  of  Poland  on  Russia. 
Four  years  later  the  resolution  of  Austria 
to  recover  Silesia  led  to  a  new  combina- 
tion of  European  states,  and  to  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  Russia  abandoned  Wil- 
liams's scheme,  and  transferred  her  alli- 
ance from  the  Czartoryskis  to  King  Au- 
gustus. The  Czarina  Elizabeth,  who  hated 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  sent  one  hundred 
thousand  men  through  Poland  to  rescue 
Saxony  from  his  power.  From  this  time 
Russian  influence  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Poland,  and  when  Augustus  III. 
died  in  1763,  the  Empress  Catherine  pro- 
ceeded to  exert  all  her  power  in  favor  of 
her  quondam  lover.  Count  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatofiski,  a  relative  of  the  Czartoryskis, 
and  a  man  eminent  for  nothing  but  his 
personal  attractions,  which  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams had  artfully  brought  to  bear  on 
Catherine  when  she  was  Grand  Duchess. 
Patriotic  resistance  was  offered  by  some 
of  the  nobles  to  Catherine's  intrigues  and 
menaces,  but  in  1764  Stanislaus  was  elect- 
ed king  by  a  Diet  surrounded  with  Rus- 


sian troops.  The  further  degradation  of 
Poland  speedily  followed.  Though  a 
Pole  by  birth,  Stanislaus  never  ceased  to 
be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
who  had  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  ne- 
gotiating a  matrimonial  and  political  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  he  incurrea  the  enmity 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  exclaimed 
with  contemptuous  rage,  "  I  will  break 
his  head  with  his  crown  !"  By  support- 
ing the  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  party,  he 
entirely  alienated  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, who  were  skillfully  manipulated  by 
Russian  agents,  and  held  in  terrorem 
over  the  head  of  the  King  whenever  he 
wavered  from  his  disloyalty  to  Poland. 
The  confederate  Dissenters  were  betrayed 
in  their  turn,  and  Prince  Repuin,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  became  the  real  di- 
rector of  affairs  in  Poland.  The  nation 
revolted  against  the  Russian  usurpation, 
and  the  Turks  were  incited  to  make  war 
on  the  Czarina's  dominions.  Souvoroff*, 
and  other  generals  of  Catherine,  first  hum- 
bled the  Sultan  to  the  dust,  and  then  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  closing  round 
the  unhappy  country,  broke  up  the  Polish 
confederacy  of  patriots,  and  in  August, 
1772,  executed  tne  first  partition  treaty. 
Russia  received  the  Palatinates  of  Polosk, 
Vitepsk,  and  Miceslaf,  as  far  as  the  Dwina 
and  the  Dnieper,  more  than  three  thousand 
square  leagues.  Austria  obtained  Red  Rus- 
sia (Galicia)  and  a  portion  of  Podolia  and 
Little  Poland,  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  about 
twenty-five  hundred  square  leagues.  Prus- 
sia's share,  including  Posen,  extended  to 
the  Netze,  and  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
square  leagues.  The  rest  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  insured  to  Stanislaus  under  the 
old  constitution. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Stanislaus 
meant  to  render  the  remnant  of  his  mon- 
archy really  independent.  Instigated  by 
Prussia,  he  broke  with  Russia  when  the 
latter  power  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Turkey.  Further,  he  resolutely  carried 
out  most  important  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland.  On  the  third  of  May, 
1791,  was  adopted  by  the  Diet  the  new 
constitution,  wnich  excited  in  England  the 
warm  admiration  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Fox.  "  It  is  a  work,"  said  the  latter, 
"in  which  every  friend  of  reasonable  liber- 
ty must  be  interested."  "  Humanity  must 
rejoice  and  glory  when  it  considers  the 
change  in  Poland,"  were  the  glowine 
1  words  of  Burke.    The  innovations,  thougn 
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supported  by  Prussia,  were  odious  in  the 
eves  of  the  Czarinfi,  who  was  no  sooner 
delivered  from  tlie  Turkish  war  than  slie 
took  up  the  cause  of  a  small  confedera- 
cy of  Polish  reactionists,  and  under  pre- 
text of  saving  the  country  from  the  sub- 
versive jacobinism  M'hich  was  then  dis- 
tracting France,  she  occupied  Poland  with 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  announcing 
her  intention  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  Prussia  iirst  treaclierously  de- 
serted I^oland  in  the  hour  of  her  need, 
then  took  her  share  with  Russia  in  the 
second  partition,  1793,  Austria  being  a 
consenting  party.  Catherine  thus  advanc- 
ed her  frontier  into  the  middle  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Volhynia,  and  Frederick  William 
secured  the  remaining  portion  of  Great 
Poland,  and  part  of  Little  Poland,  for  his 
share  of  the  spoil.  Stanislaus  was  con- 
strained to  govern  the  diminished  remnant 
of  his  kingdom  according  to  the  old  con- 
stitution— an  obsolete  formula  of  by-gone 
ages.  It  was  in  the  resistance  offered  to 
this  nefarious  spoliation  that  Kosciusko 
first  appeared  upon  the  scene,  distinguish- 
ing liiinself  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Muscovites.  Kosciusko  and  other 
patriots  took  refuge  in  Saxony,  and  began 
at  once  to  form  projects  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  In  the  spring  of 
1704  their  insurrection  broke  out  some- 
what prematurely,  and  scythemen  then,  as 
now,  formed  the  principal  infantry  of  tlie 
insurgents.  Ere  summer  w\as  over,  War- 
saw, Wilna,  Cracow,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots,  wlio  made  Kosciusko  dictator. 
The  fall  of  their  gaUant  leader  in  battle, 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  and  his  captivity, 
destroyed  their  hopes  of  freedom,  and,  in 
the  first  week  of  November,  Souvoroff 
carried  Praga  by  assault,  killed  eight  thou- 
sand armed  Poles,  twelve  thousand  towns- 
people, and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes. 
Warsaw  submitted,  and  Russia  was  once 
more  mistress  of  Poland.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  1 705,  the  treaty  for  the 
tliird  partition  of  Poland  was  concluded, 
although  the  arrangements  between  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  1^1- 
atinate  of  Cracow,  were  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  the  following:  vear. 

Stanislaus  abdicated,  and  was  pensioned 
by  the  three  powers.  Their  king<lom  be- 
ing thus  swallowed  up,  the  Poles  fled  by 
thousands  to  foreign  lands.  Paris  was 
their  chief  place  of^  refuge,  and  the  cause 
then  stirring  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen 


was  dear  to  the  exiles.  They  had  suffered 
from  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in 
their  domestic  affairs,  and  they  were  eager 
to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  new-born  republic,  armed  to  resist  the 
intervention  of  the  Coalition.  It  is  in- 
structive to  remark  that  the  most  mon- 
strous political  birth  of  modern  time?, 
Absolutism,  the  fruit  of  coiilitions,  first 
saw  the  light  at  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  republican  fury  of  France  was  the 
necessary  response  to  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  absolute  monarchies. 

Two  Polish  legions  fought  bravely  un- 
der French  leaders  in  Italy,  until  they 
were  all  but  destroyed  by  their  old  ene- 
my, Souvorofl'.  The  remnant  was  dis- 
patched to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  discre- 
ditable service  of  suppressing  Toussaiot 
I'Ouverture  and  his  negroes. 

M.  Montalembert  is  lavish  in  high-sound- 
ing eulogies  on  the  chivalric  generosity  of 
Frenchmen  as  fighting  for  an  idea,  and  as 
the  only  peoj)le  in  Europe  capable  of  no- 
ble aspirations.  To  France  alone  he  looks 
for  the  deliverance  of  Poland  from  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  first  Napoleon  was 
equally  eloquent  in  the  expression  of  bis 
love  for  the  Poles,  and  he  profited  largely 
by  their  gratitude — gratitude,  be  it  re- 
membered, for  favors  to  come  —  yet  he 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
to  his  alliances  when  the  independence  of 
Poland  became  a  stumbling-block  to  him, 
Kosciusko,  who  had  received  some  per- 
sonal kindness  from  the  Czar  Paul,  and 
had  seen  many  thousands  of  his  country- 
men restored  to  their  homes  by  the  same 
monarch,  distrusted  the  French  Emperor, 
and  declined  an  invitation  to  accompany 
the  expedition  of  1800,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  an  insurrection  in  Poland. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "despotism  for 
despotism  ;  the  Poles  have  enough  of  it  at 
home  without  going  so  far  to  purchase  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  refusal,  Kosciusko's 
name  was,  afler  the  battle  of  Jena,  made 
use  of  in  proclamations  to  the  Poles. 
More  fine  words,  of  a  vague  character,  were 
uttered  in  manifestoes  by  the  conqueror. 
In  1807  Prussian  Poland  was  declared 
independent  under  Napoleon.  At  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  it  was  offered  altogether 
to  Russia,  on  condition  that  Alexander 
would  adhere  to  the  continental  system. 
The  offer  being  declined,  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  eighteen  hundred  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, was  erected  under  the  rule  of  the 
complaisant  King  of  Saxony. 
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When  Austria  was  brought  low  by  the  was  preserved  of  the  old  kingdom ;  yet, 
French  conqueror,  Galicia  was  placed  un-  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  spirit  of 
der  a  provisional  government  that  swore  Polish  nationality  haunted  the  hall  of  con- 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  but  at  the  next  ference  with  a  ghostly  power  that  none 
treaty  of  peace,  restoration  of  the  Polish  could  regard  with  indifference, 
provinces  was  made  to  Austria,  with  the  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  reconstruct 
exception  of  four  departments  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  an  independent 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1812,  seven-  footing,  a  scheme  which  was  strongly  sup- 
teen  thousand  Poles  followed  the  French  ported  by  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
eagle  into  Russia,  but  the  resident  popu-  and  as  strenuously  resisted  by  Russia, 
lation  of  Lithuania  found  the  mild  rule  of  Indeed,  the  pretensions  of  the  latter 
Alexander  preferable  to  the  deceptive  power  were  so  alarming,  that  they  occa- 
promises  of  Napoleon.  Of  the  fiflh  corps  sioned  a  secret  defensive  alliance  between 
of  the  grande  armee  the  gallant  Ponia-  England,  France,  and  Austria,  which  was 
toffoki *  brought  few  back  from  Moscow;  concluded  on  the  third  of  January,  1815, 
and  when  he  perished  under  the  waves  of  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  securi- 
the  Elster  the  last  hopes  of  Poland  for  in-  ty  and  independence  of  the  contracting 
dependence  fled.  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Czar,  when  in  Paris,  received  an  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  pre- 

affecting  letter  from  Kosciusko,  and  pro-  cipitated  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  be- 

nounced  to  do  his  best  for  Poland.   Alas!  tween  the  three  northern   courts,  which 

it  was  but  futile  sentimentalism  on  the  was  signed  on  the  third  of  May,  1815. 

part  of  the  Czar,  whose  real  projects  of  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  declared 

aggrandizement  were   expressed   by  his  that  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be 

most  sagacious  adviser,  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  formed  into  a  kingdom,  to  be  united  to 

the  Russian  crown,  but  should  enjov  a 

"  '  The  conduct  of  Russia  toward  Poland/  separate  constitution  and  administration, 
wrote  this  able  minister  to  his  master,  *ha8  Austria  recovered  the  lost  portions  of 
constanUy  been  that  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  Galicia.  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  was 
government  toward  another  which  is  not  so.  ^^^^^  ^  republic,  with  a  distinct  consti- 
The  destruction  of  Poland  as  a  nation  forms  the  ...  j^u  *.*•  r*i.*i, 
modern  history  of  nearly  all  Russia.  The  con-  *"*>on'  '^''^^  *•»«  protection  of  the  three 
quest  of  Poland  has  been  achieved  principally  powers.  Ihe  i'osnanian  portion  ot  the 
in  order  to  multiply  the  relations  of  the  Russian  old  Duchy  was  bestowed  on  Prussia, 
nation  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  open  to  In  the  following  month  Alexander  was 
it  a  wider  field,  a  nobler  and  more  conspicuous  proclaimed  King  of  Poland,  and  before 
theater,  where  it  may  exercise  its  strength  and  the  year  had  expired  he  granted  the  pro- 
its  talents;  where  it  may  gratify  its  pride,  its  mised  constitution,  which  was  very  simi- 
passions,  and  its  mtereste.'  ^^^  ^^  ^^at  of  the  third  of  May,  1791.  The 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  not  without  its  fife'  J""""  7°<\7d  «^'«'?^«^  *?  ^°% 

moral,  that  PolanS,  since  her  fall,  has  en-  ,fl'^°  ^9}^  only  Alexander's  design  of 

gaged  more  of  the  attention  of  courts  and  "™V°|  Lithuama  to  the  kin^om  never 

^?*     4.        J  u          •  1    J            •    -u    •  navins:  been  executed.     M.  Pozzx)  s  re- 

cabinets,  and  has  weighed  more  in  the  in-  ^^^k,  that  "  the  title  of  King  of  Poland 

temational  relations  of  European  states  ^       '                   . , .        .;r  .^.  \  ^ 

than  she  had  done  for  a  century  before.  ^t\      "^ ,  ^y^P^thi^  with  that  of  Empe- 

Alexander  and  Napoleon  had  agreed  to  P^r^""  a^^  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russ.as," 

efface  the  name  of  ^ole  and  Poland  from  P°"*?^  *?  »  ^^'^^?'^>?'^  ^"^^  °f  l«"Ar 

history,  and  substituted  the  title  of  the  fl7)°^  ,f^''^^' fV''  '"''T^™  ?.*"!?.! 

r».,„k,,  V*-  HT— .»,..  <•„>  *i,„  .„„.,„.,*  ♦!,„»  two  functions  of  Czar  and  constitutional 

Duchy  of  Warsaw  for  the  remnant  that  ^j^^^  ^^j^^  Alexander  undertook  to  dis- 

charge,  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  one 

♦  PoDiatoffoki  was  made  Manhal  of  France  just  or  the  other.     Several  encroachments  on 

^!^'!.^*'^^ri.^^%^^.^!P'^*'^^^'P''^TJ-   5''  the  constitution  had  already  been  made 

commanded  the   retreat,  and  by   mistake,   the  t          ai          j       j*  j   •      1/^1-       r\     ±t. 

bridge  over  the  EUter,  leading  out  of  Leipslo  was  ^^^^  Alexander  died  m   1826.     On  the 

blown   up  before  the  French  columns  had  all  twentv-hilh  of  December  his  successor, 

pasted  over.    Poniatoffoki  with  his  guards  at-  Nicholas,  solemly  swore  to  observe  the 

umpted  to  escape  by  swimming  the  narrow  but  Constitutional  Charter.    The  next  day  oc- 

r::^1^J^T'':ZJS^Z^:X^%\i^r.  curredthatrevoltofthetroopswhich^de 

and  was  drowned.    We  gazed  at  the  spot  with  the  very  name  of  ConsUtutlon  gall  and 

deep  interest— -Edrox  ov  tbi  Bouono.  wormwood  to  the  new  Czar,  and  which 
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made  his  reign  one  long  nightmare  of  tyran- 
ny and  oppression.  Some  Poles  were  impli- 
cated in  the  Russian  conspiracies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  Polish  youth  were  imprisoned, 
of  whom  a  select  iew  were  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. Nicholas  was  crowned  King  at 
Warsaw  in  1829,  and  appointed  his  bro- 
ther Con  Stan  tine,  a  ruthless  savage,  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  virtually  viceroy. 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  Franco, 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Poles  were 
smarting  under   the  barbarities    of   the 
Grand  Duke,  and  while  they  still  retained 
the  life  and  strength  gained  during  fifteen 
years  of  comparatively  free  government, 
rhey  rose  in  msurrection  on  the  thirtieth 
of   !kovember,    1830,    and,   for    a    time 
achieved   considerable   success.     A  Diet 
was  assembled.     Chlopiski,  Radzivil,  and 
Skrzneski    were    successively  command- 
ers   of    the    insurgent    forces.       Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  was  elected  president 
of  the  National   Council  which  met  in 
Warsaw.     Negotiators  were  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  no  terms  less  than  uncon- 
ditional   surrender  would    be    accepted. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1831,  the 
provisional  government  declared  the  throne 
of  Poland  vacant.     Nicholas  decreed  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  revolters 
of  the  upper  class,  and  exile  in  Siberia  for 
the  lower  class.     The  Poles  fought  des- 
perately, and  victory  declared  for  them  at 
Grovcliof    in     February;     at    Wurz    in 
March,  at  Zelikof  and  Seidlitz  in  April. 
Diebitsch,  the  Russian  Field-marshal,  died, 
as  it  was  said,  of  vexation  of  spirit.    The 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  followed  him  to 
the  tomb  in  less  than  three  weeks.     The 
sanguinary  battle  of   Ostrolenko,  fought 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  was  indeci- 
sive, but  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned. 
The  Poles  were   defeated   at  Wilna,  at 
Minsk,   and,   decisively    and    finally,    at 
Warsaw,*  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  of 
September.    The  Czar  occupied  the  king- 
dom with  seventy  thousand  troops,  and 
held  it  by  right  of  conquest.     More  than 
five    thousand    fiimilies    were    banished 

• 

•  We  were  stayins:  in  Paris  when  the  news  ar- 
riyed  there  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  The  tide  of 
indignation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  all  Paris 
boiled  over  like  a  pot  of  beer.  The  populace 
dashed  in  the  windows  of  the  Field  marshal 
Sebastiana,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
because  he  did  not  interpose  French  power  to 
8»Te  Warsaw.  Popular  sympathy  and  indignation 
was  so  stroog  that  it  required  fifty  thousand  Na- 
tional Guards  to  preserre  order  in  Paris,  till  the 
feeling  subsided.— Editob  or  tds  EoLiona 


Thenceforth  the  system  of  "Thorooffh'* 
was  applied  to  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  what  now  became  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces of  Russia.  The  language  was  no 
longer  employed  in  public  documents,  and 
whatever  could  be  done  to  obliterate  all 
national  characteristics  that  remained  to 
the  people  was  done.  But  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  the  nation,  kept  alive  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  emigrants  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  elsewhere,  was  not  to  be 
suppressed.  A  bleeding  remnant  of  the 
ancient  republic  still  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  independence  in  Cracow,  jeal- 
lously  watched  though  it  was  by  the  three 
partitioning  powers.  They  had,  indeed, 
unceremoniously  held  it  in  military  occu- 
pation in  1831,  again  in  1833,  and  again  in 
183G.  The  last  occupation  extended  over 
five  years.  In  1840  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Guizot  protested  against  the  occupsp 
tion,  and  in  the  following  year  the  little 
republic  was  evacuated.  Austrian  troops, 
however,  continued  to  watch  it  from  uie 
other  side  of  the  Vistula.  Nor  were 
their  jealous  fears  groundless.  Fifteen 
years  had  barely  elapsed  afler  the  terrible 
conflict  at  Warsaw,  when  an  extensively 
planned  insurrection  broke  out  simoltano- 
ously  in  Posen  and  Galicia  in  the  month  of 
February,  1840.  The  Prussians  speedily 
suppressed  the  outbreak  in  Posen.  The 
Austrians  had  a  more  sanguinary  task  to 
perform.  The  General  who  entered  Cra- 
cow, hearing  of  the  advance  of  arn^ed 
peasants,  and  of  a  general  rising  through- 
out Galicia,  retreated  with  a  speed  that 
resembled  flight,  while  the  leaaer  of  the 
insurgents  on  his  side  retreated  from  the 
supposed  advance  of  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral. The  Government  oflicials  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants, 
and  by  offering  them  head-money,  con- 
trived to  turn  them  against  their  Polish 
sei^eurs  all  suspected  of  being  concern- 
ed in  the  insurrection.  The  result  of  this 
diabolical  statecraft  was  a  frightful  amoimt 
of  murder  and  pillage.  Calm  being  at 
length  restored,  the  three  powers,  after 
long  deliberation,  took  upon  themselves  in 
November,  1846,  to  destroy  the  little  re- 
public created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  annex  it  to  Austria.  England  and 
France  were  extremely  indignant,  but  the 
Spanish  marriages  had  just  occurred  to 
mar  their  cordial  union,  and  the  protest  of 
the  two  Governments  made  separately  had 
not  the  deterring  force  which  oelonga  to  a 
combined  remonstrance  of  two  or  more  of 
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the  great  powers.  Lord  Palmerston  justly 
said  in  liis  sharp,  incisive  manner,  that  the 
Northern  powers  would  find  that  they 
had  committed  an  error  when  they  com- 
bined in  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  if  good  for  nothing  on  the 
Vistula,  must  be  equally  bad  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Po.  These  words  which  six- 
teen years  ago  may  have  excited  only  a 
smile  at  the  Absolutist  courts,  have  ac- 
quired a  grim  significance.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  record  that  the  absorption  of  Cracow 
drew  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  an  eloquent  paper,  replete  with 
sound  views  ably  reasoned,  which  was 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  JievieiOy 
(April  1847.)  Poland  was  now  wholly 
prostrate,  its  name  was  indeed  effaced 
from  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  when  the 
convulsions  of  1848-9  occurred,  so  par- 
alyzed was  the  nation  in  all  its  members, 
that  the  small  attempt  made  by  the  Emi- 
grants at  insurrection,  was  immediately 
checked  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
peasantry.  Fifteen  years,  however,  have 
brought  manhood  to  another  hardy  crop 
of  patriots,  who,  bold  in  the  faith  and  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers,  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  for  national  independence. 

We  can  not  see  why  M.  Montalembert 
and  others  insist  upon  affirming  that  the 
present  revolution  is  a  "  sudden  and  spon- 
taneous explosion,"  provoked  by  the  atro- 
cious measure  of  forced  midnight  con- 
scription. If  it  be  to  excite  a  more  widely- 
extended  sympathy,  we  presume  to  think 
that  such  a  course  is  a  mistaken  one.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  victims  of  one  gross  outrage 
can  not  be  so  deep  and  permanent  as  sym- 
pathy with  a  life-long  agony  of  humiliation. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  explosion  of 
the  revolution  if  sudden  was  not  spontane- 
ous. It  had  been  prepared  long  before- 
hand. Many  events  within  the  last  ten 
years  have  concurred  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
Polish  patriotism.  The  weakness  of  Russia 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  her  equals, 
as  revealed  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  serfs,  the  boldness  of  poli- 
tical speculation  among  the  educated 
classes  of  the  empire,  the  formation  of  se- 
cret societies,  the  propagation  of  extreme-' 
ly  advanced  ideas  by  the  Russian  press 
in  London  ;  form  one  category  of  power- 
fully acting  influences  on  the  Polish  mind. 
On  the  other  hand  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  humiliation  of  Austria,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Garibaldi,  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  and  the  revolution  in  Greece.    One 


of  these  great  events  was  brought  about 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  nephew  of 
that  Napoleon  who  owed  more  to  the 
Polish  race  than  any  other  non  partition- 
ing sovereign  in  Europe.  '  He  owed  them 
gratitude  for  their  brave  and  faithful  ser- 
vice in  his  army,  and  restitution  for  prom- 
ises made  to  the  ear  but  broken  to  the 
heart.  If,  as  it  is  said,  personal  feeling 
had  something  to  do  with  the  victories  of 
Solferino  and  Magenta,  the  thought  of 
fulfilling  the  broken  promises  of  his  uncle, 
ought  to  impel  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  make  a  real  effort  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Poles.  We  agree  with  M.  Monta- 
lembert in  heartily  desiring  that  such 
emancipation  should  proceed  from  the 
Czar  himself,  feeling  as  we  do  that  war  is 
a  hornble  alteniative,  and  that  only  an 
armed  intervention  in  the  struggle  is  likely 
to  prove  effectual.  There  was  hope  that 
a  liberal  constitution  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  new  Poland  by  the  present 
Czar.  When  some  eighteen  months  ago 
the  churches  of  Warsaw  and  other  towns 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  dressed 
in  mourning  and  singing  patriotic  hymns, 
the  touching  protest  against  tyranny 
seemed  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
sovereign. 

Preparations  for  a  new  and  milder  gov- 
ernment were  made.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  and  his  family  brought  to 
Warsaw  the  6clat  and  dignity  of  a  court. 
Inquiries  into  the  wants  of  the  country 
were  assiduously  made,  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  quarrel  between 
Poles  and  Russians,  more  bitter  than  the 
by-gone  animosities  of  English  and  Irish, 
were  about  to  be  arranged  a  ramiable. 
The  coarse  Russian  nature  was  much  puz- 
zled to  comprehend  the  new  attitude  of 
the  Poles.  That  meekness  in  demanding 
liberty,  the  fruit  as  it  seemed  of  a  mystical 
religious  exaltation,  was  an  element  of  re- 
sistance that  the  hard  and  cold  mechanism 
of  the  Autocrat's  government  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with.  No  disturbances  oc- 
curred to  excuse  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary force.  Agitated  assemblies  were  ap- 
peased by  the  Poles  themselves.  The 
eminently  national  association,  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  with  the  distinguished 
patnot  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski  at  its 
head,  took  care  never  to  depart  from  the 
line  of  legality  in  its  many  endeavors  for 
practically  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    Let  an  addre»s(, 
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stating  in  full  the  domands  of  Poland,  and 
signed  by  their  leading  men,  be  brought 
to  the  Emperor.  Xo  sooner  said  than 
done.  Count  Zamoyski  carried  the  ad- 
dress to  St.  Pctersburgh,  where  the  Em- 
peror affected  to  be  sui-pnsed  and  angry 
at  the  suggestion  that  tlie  constitutional 
privileges  asked  for  should  extend  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  Poland,  and  include  Li- 
thuania. Count  Peter  was  banished  the 
empire,  and  cruelly  prevented  from  sooth- 
ing the  last  moments  of  his  wife,  who  died 
shortly  afterward.  A  violent  repression 
of  the  moderate  party  took  place.  The 
people  were  put  down  by  pistol  and  saber 
— a  populace  that  walked  taper  in  hand 
chanting,  "Holy  Lord  God!  God  Al- 
mighty, God  immortal,  have  mercy  up. 
on  us  I  From  plague  and  pestilence, 
from  fire  and  sword,  O  Lord,  aeliver  us ! 
Vouchsafe  to  give  us  back  our  native 
land  I" 

The  extreme  democratic  and  communis- 
tic party,  both  among  the  Emigrants  and 
at  nome,  were  fortified  by  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  their  more  peaceful  brethren,  and 
their  plans  for  an  msurrection  were  hur- 
ried on.  They  foimd  sympathizers  and 
counselors  in  the  party  of  Russian  refugees 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  We  learn 
from  the  printed  letter  of  M.  Bakounin  to 
General  Mieroslavski  that  a  ComM  de  sa- 
lut  Polonais  had  for  some  time  secretly 
existed  in  Warsaw,  and  that  it  acquired 
great  authority  over  the  patriots  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  professing  "  a  com- 
plete organization  in  the  five  provinces  of 
the  Republic — Galicia,  Posnania,  Lithua- 
nia,  and  Ruthenia  —  with  ramifications 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of 
the  ancient  Polish  territory,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society." 

"  The  retirement  of  Z and  its  con- 
sequences have  obliged  us  to  cut  off  that 
lost  branch  from  our  new  organization," 
writes  General  Mieroslavski  to  his  Russian 
correspondent  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
Already  the  extreme  party  was  endeavor- 
ing to  seize  the  leadership  of  the  approach- 
ing revolution.  ISIean  while  an  association, 
called  the  Comitc  militaire  Jiusse,  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  party  of  liberals  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  itself,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  central  national  committee  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  basis  of  liberty  for  both  peoples  and 
a  friendly  alliance  of  two  prospective  re- 
publics. In  the  programme  of  this  party 
care  was  taken  to  mollify  the  Lithuanians 
and    Rathenians,   (inhabitants   of  Little 


Russia,)  whose  love  for  the  Poles,  pur 
sang^  is  not  greater  than  their  love  for  the 
Russians.  It  was  provided  that  inde- 
pendence once  achieved,  each  people 
should  dispose  of  themselves  in  the  way 
and  to  the  government  which  they  migkt 
like  best.  This  prospective  possibility  of 
a  Polarid  divided  and  in  part  annexed  to 
Russia,  even  a  democratic  Russia,  offend- 
ed the  Polish  Unionists,  and  might  have  led 
to  an  important  schism,  had  not  the  precipi- 
tate violence  of  the  oppressor  rallied  the 
parties  together  again.  The  secret  bo- 
cioty,  of  which  the  Central  Committee 
was  the  head,  consisted  before  the  out- 
break of  fifty  thousand  sworn  members. 
It  embraced  all  the  towns  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  country,  where  its  orders  were 
implicitly  obeyed.  It  issued  two  official 
journals — the  Huch  and  the  Straznica — 
and  employed  a  police  of  its  own,  which 
was  constantly  out-maneuvering  the  police 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wielopolski.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  the  military  Russian  Com- 
mittee published  in  the  Dell  newspaper  an 
address  to  the  Russian  officers  in  Poland, 
who  are  thus  apostrophized : 

*'  Comrades  of  all  the  military  corps,  of  the 
lino  and  of  the  artillery,  of  the  guard  and  the 
army,  garrisons  and  Cossacks  of  military  acad- 
emies and  the  staff  I  Our  situation  is  excep- 
tional The  way  in  which  the  Government  is 
acting  in  the  towns  of  Poland  is  such  that  the 
people  must  lose  patience  and  rise,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  shall  conquer  or  be  con- 
quered. Events  are  drawing  near  day  by  day, 
the  moment  when  we  must  either  become  the 
headsmen  of  Poland  or  revolt  with  her.  Wo 
do  not  wish  to  play  the  part  of  executionerS| 
nor  do  the  soldiers  who  are  under  us.'* 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  follows, 
and  the  programme  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee is  set  forth ;  but  as  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  extensive  defection  in  the 
Russian  army  in  Poland,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  the  address  did  not  attain  the 
desired  end,  and  we  need  not  reproduc*e  it. 
Enough  for  us  to  point  out  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  if  not  previously  in- 
formed by  its  own  police  of  the  projected 
insurrection,  must  have  been  thoroughly 
roused  by  the  publication  of  this  address 
last  November.  JMeasures,  doubtless, 
were  cautiously  taken  for  the  execution 
of  the  counterplot,  which  the  Russian 
gens  d'armes  executed  with  such  fatal  sao- 
cess  on  the  twenty-second  of  January 
last,  by  which  twenty-five  Uionsand  of 
the  best  part  of  the  population  were  Idd- 
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napped  and  carried  off  to  distant  military 
depots.  The  blow  seemed  to  stun  the 
patriots,  and  no  movement  of  the  people 
took  place  until  the  official  gazette  pub- 
lished the  insolent  and  stinging  assertion, 
"  that  the  recruitment  had  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  that  the  conscripts  had  tes- 
tified nothing  but  eager  good-will,  cheer- 
fulness, and  satisfaction,  at  going  to  im- 
prove themselves  in  the  school  of  order 
which  military  service  had  laid  open  to 
them."  That  drop  of  poison  made  the 
cup  run  over.  We  quote  from  M.  Monta- 
lembert : 

"  That  which  none  of  the  outrages  commit- 
ted during  two  years  could  provoke  has  ^been 
the  work  of  an  obscure  scribe  who  wrote  this 
lie  on  the  official  page.  His  venal  hand  has  set 
fire  to  the  powder-train.  That  cynical  outrage 
on  public  grief  and  delicacy  will  rank  in  his- 
tory by  the  side  of  outrages  on  the  delicacy  of 
women,  such  as  gave  to  Rome  the  signal  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  Decem- 
virs, to  Palermo  for  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Eter- 
nal honor  to  the  people  to  whom  a  moral  in- 
jury is  more  revolting  than  physical  torments  ; 
who  can  submit  to  any  thing,  endure  any 
thing,  save  official  hypocrisy  and  a  lie,  promul- 
gated in  their  name,  and  on  their  account  t  A 
slave — be  he  so ;  but  a  grateful,  satisfied  slave ; 
a  slave  who  will  let  himself  be  congratulated 
on  his  freedom  and  happiness^no,  a  thousand 
times  no  I  Bound,  gagged,  whipped,  trans- 
ported— be  it  granted  again ;  but  under  chains, 
and  the  gag,  and  the  knout,  the  Pole  wishes 
the  world  to  know  him  as  the  victim,  never  as 
the  accomplice  of  servitude.  Death  and  ruin, 
every  disaster  and  every  torture,  rather  than  a 
silent  adhesion  to  a  crowned  and  unpunished 
Her 

Notwithstanding  this  great  and  bar- 
barous coup  cTetaty  the  plot  which  the  im- 
perial authorities  meant  to  undermine 
was  more  extensive  than  they  imagined. 
Thousands  of  men  flew  to  arms.  The  ex- 
perience of  past  misfortunes  has  not,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  been  thrown  away 
upon  the  insurgents.  The  aristocratic 
class  among  them  is  less  exclusive  than 
of  yore.  The  middle  class,  which  in- 
cludes men  engaged  in  the  liberal  profes- 
sions and  in  the  higher  walks  of  com- 
merce, and  which  forms  the  most  numer- 
ous and  intelligent  part  of  the  present  re- 
volutionary party,  is  more  prudent  than 
it  was  wont  to  be,  and,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  leaves  the  pea- 
santry alone  as  much  as  is  possible.  The 
extreme  views  of  men  like  General  Mie- 
roslavski  are  discountenanced,  and,  as  we 
have  recently  seen,  the  generous  offer  of 


Garibaldi's  arm  has  been  politely  and 
gratefully  declined,  on  the  plea  that  his 
presence  might  introduce  into  the  strife 
an  element  of  disunion  and  disturbance. 

But  what  can  the  utmost  heroism  do 
against  gros  hattaittons  f  What  can  Po- 
land do  without  the  aid  of  the  Western 
States  ?  We  regret  most  deeply  to  see 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  English  and 
French  Governments  in  this  matter.  M. 
Montalembert  urges  with  all  his  eloquence 
upon  France  the  duty  of  rescuing  !roland 
from  servitude  in  default  of  Russia  her- 
self. "  A  Government,"  he  says,  "  which 
in  ten  years  has  decided  by  war  three 
great  questions — the  Eastern,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Mexican  questions — can  not  take 
refuge  from  the  Polish  question  in  impo- 
tence and  indifference." 

The  English  Government,  in  1816,  was 
baflied  in  its  endeavors  to  restore  Poland 
to  independence,  and  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arrogant  menace  of  Alexander, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  proposal,  since  forsooth  he  had 
two  hundred  thousand  men  occupying 
Poland.  The  supremacy  then  enjoyed 
by  the  Czar  is  now  transferred  to  Eng- 
land and  her  ally,  and  surely  it  be- 
comes them  to  urge  that  the  benefits 
stipulated  for  Poland  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  should  be  secured  to  that  confed- 
erate people.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  any  government  to  engage  its  subjects 
in  a  war,  even  to  rescue  a  nation  from 
misery,  not  at  least  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  unmistakably  pronounced  in 
favor  of  such  a  war.  But  remonstrance — 
clear,  firm,  and  open — is  within  our  pow- 
er; and  should  this  fail,  there  is  a  step 
which  can  be  taken,  and  which  might  be 
taken,  and  we  venture  to  say,  ought  to  be 
taken,  by  England  and  by  other  states — 
it  is  to  withdraw  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  the  capital  of  the  offending 
power.  Let  it  thus  be  placed  out  of  the 
comity  of  civilized  states  and  the  effect 
must  soon  be  perceptible.  The  old  Czar 
Alexis  did  as  much  when  he  heard  of  the 
decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  of  England. 
He  recalled  his  ambassadors,  and  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  a  regicide  nation. 
The  present  government  of  Russia  did 
sometning  of  the  same  kind  at  the  court 
of  Turin  when  Victor  Emmanuel  became 
king  of  Italy.  England,  had  she  been 
strong  at  home  and  £u>road,  possibly  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  1831  with 
Russia,  who  then  perpetrated  a  dangerous 
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and  revolutionary  act  by  violating  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  and  incorporating  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  as  a  province  of  Rus- 
sia, Such  a  course  was  urged  by  distin- 
guished men  at  the  meeting  held  in  Guild- 
hall, on  the  17th  of  March  last.  Such  a 
course  persisted  in  by  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  the  other  neutral  powei"s, 
would  tend  effectually  to  make  the  Czar 
more  reasonable  than  he  now  is,  and  Po- 
land more  free  and  happy,  without  the 
horrible  alternative  of  a  bloody  war.  The 
preposterous  notion  that  all  our  business 
transactions  with  a  country  from  which  the 
ambassadors  are  removed  must  cease, 
springs  from  a  false  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  an  ambassador.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  government  and  the  people 
governed  is  so  universally  kept  in  view 
that  we  need  but  cite  one  notorious  fact 
to  show  that  relations  between  nations  are 
kept  up  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  the 
governments  being  at  war.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
Consul  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  tran- 
sacting business,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  had  there  been  no  blockade  a  large 
trade  would  have  been  carried  on,  even  at 
that  juncture,  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia. It  is  argued  that  the  expression  of 
feeling  at  our  public  meetings  is  useless  for 
all  purposes  of  constraint  on  foreign  sov- 
ereigns unless  we  mean  to  go  to  war.  But 
has  it  not  been  the  boast  of  our  age  that 
public  opinion  exercises  a  moral  force  which 
far  transcends  all  physical  force  ?  Un- 
happily, we  see  too  many  proofs  of  the 
contrary  doctrine.  Yet  surely  it  is  the 
office  and  duty  of  journalists  to  magnify 
the  power  of  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  such  questions.  We  regret  to  observe 
the  indifterence  to  Polish  mterests  incul- 
cated by  some  writers  in  the  newspaper 
press.  We  do  not  understand  why  a 
body  of  men  usually  generous  and  high- 
minded  should  withhold  their  sympathy 
atad  support  from  the  suffering  Poles.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Russians  of  rank 
and  station  exercise  great  influence  in  what 
is  especially  called  "Society"  both  here 
and  m  Paris.  They  cultivate  assiduously 
the  art  of  social  success,  and  always  show 
themselves  to  be  keen  politicians.  An 
influence  of  this  kind  may  succeed  in  get- 
ting Poland  voted  "a bore,"  like  a  poor  rela- 
tion whose  very  name  becomes  a  reproach 
and  a  nuisance  to  more  fortimate  men. 


Even  as  we  write,  the  news  arrives  that 
Langiewicz,  the  self-elected  dictator  of  the 
insurgents,  has  been  defeated,  and  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians.  We  trust  thai 
the  attitude  of  the  democratic  party  among 
the  Poles,  whose  feelings  are  expressed  in 
the  protest  published  by  General  Miero- 
slavaski,  has  not  contributed  to  this  disas- 
trous result.  A  division  in  the  camp  is 
precisely  the  instrument  of  destruction 
which  Russians  spies  know  how  to  em- 
ploy with  fatal  effect.  Yet  Poland  wHl 
not  despair.  "  Father  Andrew,"  as  Count 
Zamoyski  is  affectionately  called  in  his 
native  country,  has,  in  a  large  meeting 
held  at  Manchester,  appealed  for  help  to 
the  English  people.  We  hope  that  this 
appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Still 
more  fervently  do  we  hope  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Czar  to  the 
folly  and  cruelty  of  oppressing  the  Poles. 
No  one  is  more  able  than  Earl  Russell  to 
impress  upon  the  Russian  Government  for 
their  guidance,  England^s  mode  of  dealine 
with  Scotland  in  the  last  century,  and 
with  Ireland  in  our  own  time.  Russia 
cannot  really  begin  a  career  of  freedom  and 
improvement  for  herself  until  she  has  con- 
ceded liberty  and  equality  before  the  law 
to  Poland.  It  is  morally  and  physicalljr 
impossible.  A  black  barrier  of  hatred  will 
divide  the  old  MuscoNate  provinces  from 
the  civilizing  influences  of  the  West.  The 
Western  powers  will  be  urged  more  and 
more  every  year  to  rescue  Poland  from 
oppression,  and  the  day  will  come  when, 
if^  Russia  has  not  anticipated  the  blow, 
they  must  do  so.  In  their  very  self-de- 
fence, and  in  obedience  to  the  law  by 
which  they  live  as  nations,  England, 
Franco,  and  Germany,  will  have  to  take 
hold  of  the  "  handle  end"  of  the  Russian 
empire  aud  wrench  it  from  the  Czar's  do- 
minions. We,  therefore,  earnestly  call  up- 
on our  Government  to  rise  above  present 
material  considerations  into  the  higher 
regions  of  political  morality  and  public 
faith.  Let  them  remember  our  neglect  of 
Poland  in  the  past;  let  them  look  for- 
ward with  dismay  to  the  certain  retribu- 
tion which  awaits  crime  and  complicity 
with  crime.  England  is  now  in  a  high 
]>08itiori  of  strength,  wealth,  and  influence. 
Let  her  use  these  great  gifls  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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THE    AFRICAN    LION    IN    ITS    NATIVE    HAUNTS. 

BY  JULES  GERARD  (THE   "LION  KILLER.") 


TSANSLATSO   BT  THE   ZDITOB. 


The  title  of  this  journal  has  induced 
me  to  lav  before  its  readers  a  few  obser- 
vations  on  an  interesting  subject  in  na- 
tural history,  the  treatment  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  too  popular  for 
any  of  the  scientific  periodicals  which 
have  higher  pretensions  than  it  puts  forth 
to  erudition,  and  abstruse  investigations  ; 
and  I  trust  that  these  remarks  may  be  the 
means  of  calling  more  general  attention  to 
the  history  of  that  noblest  of  creatures, 
the  Lion,  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
this  country. 

My  observations  possess,  at  least,  one 
advantage — not  an  unimportant  one  in 
these  book-making  days — namely,  that  of 
originality;  for  they  are  not  merely  a  nar- 
rative of  what  others  have  seen,  or  a  re- 
petition of  what  my  predecessors  have 
written,  but  are  the  results  of  my  own 
personal  experience.  My  knowledge  of 
the  lion's  natural  history  has  been  acquired 
in  those  wilds  of  which  he  is  the  sovereign 
ruler.  I  have  met  him  face  to  face  as  he 
approached  the  encampments  of  the  un- 
fortunate Arabs  in  search  of  his  nightly 
meal,  have  tracked  him  to  his  lair  on  his 
return  from  his  depredations. 

These  adventures  I  have  described  else- 
where, in  a  form  more  suitable  for  the 
general  reader  ;*  but  it  is  now  my  inten- 
tion, as  far  as  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
me  will  admit,  to  recall  a  little  of  the 
more  solid  information  which  I  have  ob- 
tained during  my  hazardous  expeditions, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  rather 
for  instruction  than  for  amusement. 

Let  me  first  mention,  that  the  result  of 
my  observations  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  race  of  lions  inhabiting  the  north- 
em  portions  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is 
superior  to  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent. 


*£$  TueurdeLUmi. .  Pari«:  J.  Termot. 


Whether  this  superiority  be  inherent — 
that  is  to  sav,  an  originsd  quality  of  the 
animal^-or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
ditions by  which  the  creature  is  surround- 
ed, I  shall  not  venture  to  say ;  but  shall 
be  content  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  by  illustrations  of  its  supe- 
riority, leaving  it  to  the  consideration  of 
better-informed  naturalists  to  fathom  the 
cause. 

The  western,  central,  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Africa  have  each  a  variety  of 
lion.  The  first,  which  is  found  between 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  as  its 
northern  limit,  and  down  to  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Niger  in  the  south,  is  a  mane- 
less  creature,  of  an  elongated  form,  and 
whose  hight  is  about  that  of  the  tiger,  with 
which  animal,  moreover,  it  has  many 
points  of  resemblance. 

This  variety  is  a  hunter ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  procures  its  nourishment  by  chasing 
game.  For  this  purpose,  its  instinct 
teaches  it  to  combine  with  its  congeners 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which  is  effect- 
ed under  the  direction  of  a  veteran  lead- 
er, who  allots  to  all  their  proper  posts  and 
duties— to  the  most  active  and  best  anned 
the  places  of  danger,  whilst  the  lionesses 
and  young  ones  are  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  the  game.  By  combmed 
action — ^nay,  it  might  almost  be  said  by 
a  strategic  movement — the  lionesses  and 
their  young  press  forward  in  an  unbroken 
rank ;  and,  just  as  in  a  battue,  they  drive 
before  them  all  the  animals  within  their 
circuit  in  the  direction  of  the  hunting 
arty,  their  movements  being  accompanied 
y  a  loud  clamor.  When  the  prey  ar- 
rives at  the  passages  guarded  by  the  el- 
ders, these  spring  upon  and  slaughter  it 
with  great  rapidity,  and  probabfy  with 
little  suffering  to  the  victims.  Should, 
however,  a  rhinoceros  or  an  adult  ele- 
phant form  a  portion  of  the  quarry,  it  is 
either  allowed  to  pass  unmolested,  or  is 
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brought  to  tlie  ground  by  the  united  at- 
tack of  several  lions.  Tlie  battue  ended, 
eached  hunter  takes  liis  share  of  the  booty, 
not,  however,  without  some  slight  privi- 
leges in  favor  of  superior  might,  which  in 
the  lion  world  also  (in  this  instance,  at 
least)  constitutes  right 

When,  for  example,  the  chase  has  been 
successful,  and  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals are  slain,  no  disputes  arise  concern- 
ing the  division  of  prey ;  but  should  it 
happen  that  there  is  not  sufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  appetites  of  all,  the  arrival  of  the 
lionesses  is  awaited,  and  these  are  first 
served  ;  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  males ; 
and  lastly,  upon  the  remnants — should 
there  be  any — the  young  people  are  per- 
mitted to  regale  themselves. 

Sometimes,  when  he  grows  old,  the 
lion  of  this  district  turns  misanthrope,  and 
flees  from  the  com])any  of  his  congeners. 
In  such  cases,  not  being  able  to  take  part 
in  the  battues  of  the  community,  nor  to 
provide  himself  with  sufficient  nourish- 
ment by  hunting  the  animals  of  the  forest 
alone,  he  becomes  a  man-eater.  Taking 
up  his  quarters  in  the  thick  brushwood 
bordering  on  some  village,  he  seizes  the 
natives  in  their  passage  to  the  fields  ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  traveler 
to  find  villages  in  the  basin  of  the  Gambia 
and  Niger  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants 
from  this  cause. 

In  these  habits,  then,  and  in  its  elon- 
gated shape,  the  maneless  lion  of  Africa 
manifests  a  resemblance  to  the  tiger,  and 
more  especially  to  that  of  Bengal. 

The  lion  of  Central  Africa  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  appears  to  belong  to 
the  same  variety  found  even  as  l:ir  south 
as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  adorned  with  a  beauti- 
ful mane,  the  disj)osition  of  which,  falling 
as  it  does  far  over  the  animal's  forehead, 
detracts  greatly  from  its  appearance. 
This  defect,  and  the  elongated  form  of  its 
jaws,  deprive  the  animal  of  that  majestic 
air  which  characterizes  its  congener  in 
Northern  Africa. 

The  third  variety  appertains  to  Eastern 
Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  distinguishable  by  its  form  and 
color.  With  a  body  thick-set  as  that  of  a 
bull-dog,  and  fierce  and  sullen  as  the  lat- 
ter, this  lion  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  if  it  were  endowed  with  strength 
l^roportionate  to  its  other  qualities.  For- 
tunately for  the  natives,  however,  he  is 
small,  and  possesses  nothing  formidable 


beyond  his  red  covering  and  his  vicious 
disposition. 

Dismissing  these  three  varieties  of  the 
lion  with  the  foregoing  brief  comments 
upon  their  appearance  and  habits,  I  shall 
now  ask  my  readers  to  accompany  me 
over  the  orthodox  geoOTaphical  route 
across  the  Great  Desert  to  Northern  Africa 
— a  journey  more  easily  accomplished  in 
the  reader's  company,  and  on  paper,  than 
over  the  burning  sands  and  under  the 
tropical  sun  of  Africa.  This  expedition 
will  enable  us  to  make  the  assertion  that 
the  "  Lion  of  the  Desert,"  which  has  been 
so  frequently  described,  has  no  actual  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  requires  but  little  consid- 
eration to  show  why  the  animal  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  locality.  Three  things 
are  indispensable  to  its  existence — fresh 
meat,  pure  water,  and  shade  for  repose. 
Now,  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  firet  oases 
which  are  found  north  of  Soudan,  there  is  a 
di^^t  in(  e  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  miles  to  be  traversed  without  the 
existence  of  this  threefold  condition  of  life 
for  the  lion ;  and  the  country  east  and 
west  along  its  whole  length  is  of  precisely 
the  same  character.  It  will,  therefore,  oe 
easily  understood  that  no  lion  could  pene- 
trate into,  much  less  establish  itself  per- 
manently in  these  desert  regions.  Beyond 
this  sea  of  sand,  however,  and  the  few  fer- 
tile islands,  the  verdant  oases  which  are 
scattered  over  it,  we  come  to  the  ^reat 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  which,  with  its 
magnificent  ramifications,  is  nobly  peo- 
pled with  denizens  of  the  animal  kingaom. 
Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  African  lion 
par  excellence — the  lion  of  Numidia. 

Kazouini,  and  Dameiri,  two  Arab 
authors  anterior  to  BufTon,  have  described 
the  lion  of  Northern  Africa  in  glowincf 
colors.  Their  account  commences  with 
the  titles  of  nobility  of  these  large-headed 
sovereigns  of  the  wilds.  He  is  the  "great," 
the  ''  generous,"  the  "  magnificent,"  the 
" formidable,"  the  "  conqueror,"  the  "ir- 
resistible," the  "  gallant,"  the  "  superb," 
the  "  invicible,"  the  "  devourer,"  the 
"  courageous,"  the  "  intrepid,"  the  "  roar- 
ing," and  eighty-nine  other  attributes  in 
his  praise,  being  but  one  short  of  the 
number  which  they  accord  to  the  Almighty, 

Dameiri  subsequently  describes  a  con- 
flict in  which  he  took  part  between  a  host 
of  Arab  warriors  and  a  single  lion.  In 
this  affray  more  than  one  hundred  men 
and  as  many  horses  w^ere  placed  hora  de 
combat^  and  the  lion,  picrcea  with  wounds. 
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remained  master  of  the  battle-field,  the 
king  having  given  way  before  so  noble 
and  courageous  an  animal. 

This  high  estimate  of  the  Numidian 
lion,  published  many  centuries  back,  ac- 
cords with  the  facts  which  I  have  collected, 
and  my  own  observations  at  the  present 
day. 

1  have,  however,  found  in  Numidia,  not 
one,  but  three  well-marked  varieties  of 
lion ;  and  I  presume  it  is  in  honor  of  the 
most  formidable  of  these  that  the  Arab 
chronicler  has  recited  his  narrative.  The 
three  varieties  of  this  interesting  family 
known  to  me  are  the  fawn-col&red^  the 
gray^  and  the  black.  Amongst  the  Arabs 
they  are  known  as  "  cl  Asfar,"  "  el  Zar- 
aouri,"  "el  Adraa."  The  fawn-colored 
and  gray  varieties  are  bold  animal,  far 
supenor  in  external  form  and  muscular 
strength  to  their  other  African  congeners, 
and  also  dissimilar  in  their  habits. 

These  great  lords  hold  the  principle 
that  to  hunt  game  is  a  fit  employment  on- 
ly for  poachers  and  peasants ;  and,  afler 
the  manner  of  certain  barons  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  they  deem  it  more  dignified  and 
convenient  to  support  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  vassals.  Every  maji, 
therefore,  who  stands  possessed  of  a  herd 
of  oxen,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  of  a  few  horses, 
is,  in  their  opinion,  amenable  to  the  levy 
of  tithe  and  tribute. 

Starting  upon  this  axiom  (still  uncontro- 
verted)  the  lion  just  referred  to  awakes 
at  sunset,  and  coolly  proceeds  to  some 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  his  lair  to  perform 
his  toilet ;  and  from  whence,  looking  down 
upon  his  territories,  he  can  survey  the 
wnole  surrounding  plain,  and  perceive  the 
various  flocks  and  herds  returning  to  the 
fold. 

When  night  has  fairly  set  in,  he  rises  to 
his  feet,  roars  for  the  first  time,  and  sway- 
ing his  enormous  head  from  side  to  side  as 
he  proceeds,  makes  his  way  with  measured 
pace  towards  the  encampment  which  is* to 
furnish  him  his  supper. 

The  very  roar  of  the  lion  in  its  wild 
state,  which  is  music  that  even  the 
most  fastiduous  would  deem  worthy 
of  being  listened  to,  is  truly  mag- 
nificent. His  first  note,  when  he  com- 
mences to  roar,  is  a  low  sound  emit- 
ted from  the  chest  and  nostrils ;  but  it  is 
audible  from  a  great  distance.  This  is  a 
species  of  prelude,  and  immediately  after- 
ward it  is  repeated,  but  this  time  it  is 
much  loader  and  more  protracted;  the 
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I  jaws  of  the  animal  being  still  closed,  or 
the  mouth  but  slightly  opened.  The  third 
and  fourth  outbursts  are  given  to  the  air 
through  the  fully-extended  jaws,  and  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  lungs.  To  listen 
to  this  roar  is  terrible  for  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  crossing  the  monarches  path,  or 
to  be  marching  through  the  lonely  forest. 
At  length,  after  two  or  three  more  utter- 
ances of  this  kind,  the  animal  ends,  as  he 
commenced,  with  less  vigorous  notes. 

The  distance  to  which  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  lion  by  his  roar, 
when  there  has  been  no  contrary  wind, 
and  no  mountain  nor  other  obstacle  to  in- 
tercept the  sound,  is  two  or  three  leagues; 
but  when  he  roars  about  a  league  ofl*,  one 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  sound  would 
believe  him  to  be  close  at  hand. 

A  carious  circumstance  which  I  have 
noticed  is,  that  when  the  lion  is  accom- 
panied by  his  mate,  they  always  roar  al- 
ternately ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lioness  com- 
mences, and  the  lion  answers  her,  each 
continuing  in  its  turn  to  utter  its  note,  but 
the  tones  never  being  mingled.  It  has 
afforded  me  some  satisfaction  to  find  that 
my  hero  possesses  a  musical  quality,  which 
has  never  been  observed  m  any  other 
quadruped,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  and  I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  men  of 
science  to  discover  the  cause,  should  they 
deem  the  matter  deserving  of  their  atten- 
tion. 

But  to  return  to  our  hungry  lion,  whom 
we  left  descending  from  his  mountain 
lair  to  the  plain  on  which  the  encamp* 
ments  are  pitched.  By  the  term  "  en- 
campment"* the  Arabs  and  natives  of 
Barbary  designate  an  assemblage  of  tents 
ranged  in  a  circle,  and  in  close  proximity 
with  one  another,  except  in  one  part,  which 
serves  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  plain. 
In  the  center  of  this  circle  the  herds  are 
penned ;  and  the  external  inclosure  which 
surrounds  and  serves  as  a  protection  to 
the  tents,  consists  of  a  rude  hedge  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  in  hight.  The  aperture 
or  passage  referred  to  is  kept  open  during 
the  day,  but  is  closed  at  night. 

When  the  Arabs  hear  the  lion  begin  to 
roar  in  the  distance,  they  are  at  once  on 
the  qui  vive.  Heaps  of  wood  are  piled  up 
before  each  tent,  and  kindled,  so  that 
when  the  lion  arrives  near  the  encamp- 
ment he  may  be  visible  to  all,  and  that  the 
owner  of  each  tent  may  be  able  to  throw 
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a  lighted  brand  at  his  head,  and  drive  him 
forward  to  bis  neighbor's  tent. 

But  the  king  of  beasts  is  so  much  ac- 
onstomed  to  these  fires  and  to  the  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  joined  witli  the 
yells  of  dogs,  that  he  completely  under- 
stands their  meaning,  and  regards  them 
with  perfect  indiiference.  Like  an  expe- 
rienced hunter,  when  he  arrives  before  a 
hedge,  all  he  does  is  to  take  a  measure  of 
its  bight  with  his  eye,  and  then  with  a 
bound  as  quick  as  lightning  he  clears  it, 
and  alights  in  the  encampment. 

Then  follows  a  scene  of  unutterable 
terror  and  confusion.  Men,  women,  and 
children  rush  pell-mell  into  their  frail 
dwellings.  The  dogs  are  silent  in  an  in- 
stant, and  seek  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the 
tents;  with  desperate  stniggles  tne  horses 
break  their  tethers,  and  all  the  large  cat- 1 
tie,  forcing  a  gap  in  the  hedge  M'hich  en- 
closes the  encampment,  scamper  across 
the  plain.  The  poor  sheep,  too  much 
terrilied  to  flee,  are  huddled  together  in  a 
heap,  and  bleat  most  lamentablv,  as  though 

E leading  for  mercy.  But  the  lion  has  left 
is  generosity  in  the  mountains,  and  at 
this  juncture  he  experiences  only  his  car- 
nivorous instincts.  These  prompt  him  to 
take  possession  of  one  of  the  poor  sheep, 
unless  on  this  particular  occasion  he  pre-  j 
fer  to  regale  himself  with  an  ox  or  a  horse; 
in  which  case  he  pursues  the  cattle  into  the 
plain,  and  commits  fearful  havoc  amongst 
them. 

For,  a  single  victim  on  one  night  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  this  long-maned  gour- 
mand. He  needs  an  ox  for  his  dinner,  | 
partaking  only  of  the  prime  portions,  and  ■ 
afterward  the  blood  of  five  or  six  more 
serves  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tims  far,  we  have  no  right  to  object 
to  the  lion's  proceedings.  We  drink 
claret,  beer,  and  champagne ;  he  prefers 
tlie  warm  blood  of  his  victims — every  one 
has  tastes  given  to  him  in  accordance 
with  his  nature.  But  the  really  objec- 
tionable part  of  his  proceeding  is,  that  he 
does  not  return  to  devour  the  animals  ho 
has  slain,  but  goes  elsewhere  and  massa- 
cres new  victims.  This  need  of  fresh- 
killed  meat  occasions  enormous  losses  to 
the  Arabs,  for  their  religion  forbids  them 
to  feed  on  animals  which  have  not  been  I 
killed  by  themselves,  pronouncing,  in  so 
doiue,  the  sacramental  words  ^^bessem 
Allah  (in  the  name  of  God.) 

This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  with  the 
gray  and  fawn-colored  lion  when  it  seeks 


its  meal  alone;  if  accompanied  by  his 
mate,  the  latter  remains  outside  of  the 
encampment,  and  her  lord,  clearing  the 
indosure,  maneuvers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
drive  a  portion  of  the  cattle  to  the  locality 
where  she  is  stationed.  Madame  selects 
her  victim,  slaughters  it  adroitly,  and  at 
once  sets  about  her  meal,  never  permitting 
her  spouse  to  partake  of  her  repast.  Nei- 
ther docs  he  attempt  to  touch  one  of  the 
slaughtered  animals  which  lie  around,  bat 
looks  on  patiently  until  his  spouse  has 
finished  her  meal ;  his  behavior,  let  me 
add,  ser^'ing  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  all  married  men.  I  have  evei^ 
noticed  that,  when  he  approached  his 
mate,  apparently  with  a  view  to  inquire 
whether  her  food  was  palatatable,  she 
would  respond  to  this  delicate  attention  on 
his  part  by  demonstrations  of  anger,  with- 
out at  all,  however,  disturbing  Ait  se- 
renitv. 

But  the  excellent  domestic  qualities  of 
the  wedded  lion  do  not  end  here.  When 
he  has  attained  the  felicity  of  being  the 
parent  of  two  or  three  young  ones  (the 
average  number  of  young  in  me  family  of 
a  pair,)  he  is  charged,  during  the  day- 
time, M'ith  watching  over  the  safety  of  all, 
and  at  night  it  is  he  M'ho  sets  out  to  the 
distant  plains  in  pursuit  of  prey,  to  furnish 
sustenance  to  the  mother  and  her  young 
cubs. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the 
lion  has  recoui-se  to  an  expedient  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  scientific 
men,  and  calculated  to  puzzle  those  who  dis- 
believe in  the  magnetic  power  of  animals. 
As  the  lair  inhabited  by  the  lioness  and 
her  young  is  always  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Arab  encampments,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  lion  to 
carry,  or  even  to  drag,  an  ox  or  a  horse  so 
far.  To  avoid  this  labor,  he  brings  home 
a  living  animal.  Yes,  reader,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  lion  possesses  the 
power  of  compelling  a  bull  to  leave  the 
herd,  and  can  force  it  to  precede  him,  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleases,  for  a  whole 
night,  thus  leading  him  into  the  most  in- 
accessible mountains. 

Let  me  relate  a  circumstance  connected 
with  this  ]>ower  possessed  by  the  lion,  of 
which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  my 
rifle  having  on  that  occasion  solved  the 
strange  problem : 

In  the  month  of  May,  1846,  an  expedi- 
tion set  out  from  the  camp  at  Guelma  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  chastising  a  rebellions  tribe  of 
Arabs.*  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  our  march  we  arnved  at 
the  banks  of  a  river  called  El  Meleh  Sal6e, 
which  flows  past  the  foot  of  a  bare  pre- 
cipitons  mountain.  At  this  place  we 
halted,  and  Captain  (now  General)  de 
Tourville  ordered  the  cavalry  to  remain 
until  the  infantry  and  baggage  had  passed 
over  the  hill.  We  had  been  there  about 
an  hour,  when  we  saw  a  horseman  gallop 
back  to  us  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  This 
horseman  was  a  spabi,  who  formed  part  of 
the  escort,  and  having  reached  the  leader 
of  {he  cavalry,  we  saw  him  address  him 
with  great  animation  and  many  violent 
gestures,  which  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
vanguard  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be 
attacked.  Presently,  however,  I  heard 
my  own  name  frequently  repeated,  as 
though  some  one  was  wanted  on  a  press- 
ing service.  I  hastened  to  join  our  com- 
mandant, and  this  is  what  I  learned  from 
the  Arab — his  statement  being  received 
with  the  utmost  incredulity  by  those  who 
stood  around : 

At  the  moment  when  the  head  of  the 
column  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  vanguard  perceived  a  bull  ap- 
proach across  the  cornfields,  and  behind 
It,  only  a  few  paces  distant,  was  an  enor- 
mous lion  which  followed  its  footsteps. 
The  soldiers  at  once  set  up  a  great  cry, 
the  drum's  were  beat,  and  the  clarions 
sounded.  This  noise  arrested  the  animals 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  they  proceeded ' 
onwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  troops. 
As  they  were  not  above  a  hundred  paces 
distant  the  men  prepared  for  a  volley, 
when  the  commander  and  oflficers  gave 
orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  halt. 

The  bull  and  lion  crossed  the  path  on 
which  the  troops  were  about  to  march, 
within  pistol-shot ;  the  lion  then  lay  down 
to  survey  this  spectacle  which  was  so 
new  to  him,  and  the  bull  commenced 
grazing  close  by  his  side. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  spahi 
was  dispatched  to  fetch  me;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  road,  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
scene    of  the    stranjje    apparition.    The 

^  M.  Gerard  was  then,  and  is  still  an  officer  in 
tbe  French  army.  His  early  life  and  lion-hunting 
ad?entare8  are  described  in  his  work,  already  re- 
ferred to,  Ia  2Vier  d€%  Liotu,  A  few  lines  con* 
eeming  him  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  pa- 
p9f.-— B]>. 


lion  was,  however,  no  longer  there,  and  I 
had  to  follow  his  track.  On  arriving  at  a 
little  hillock  I  saw  him  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  opposite,  still  preceded  by  his 
victim.  Having  heard  the  gallop  of  my 
horse  and  that  of  the  spahi  who  accom- 
panied me,  the  lion  had  stopped,  and  was 
watching  our  approach. 

The  bull  had  followed  his  example. 
When  I  had  arrived  at  about  a  hundred 
paces  from  him  I  dismounted  and  walked 
towards  him,  preparing  my  rifle.  The 
lion  politely  advanced  to  meet  me,  and 
when  we  were  distant  from  one  another 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  paces  I  stop- 

Eed,  and  fired  my  first  ball,  which  turned 
im  on  his  back.  He,  however,  rose  in- 
stantaneously, and  with  furious  roars 
bounded  towards  me.  More  fortunately 
or  skillfully  aimed,  my  second  shot  stopped 
his  infuriated  career  m  time,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  bull,  he  was  led  to  the  bivouac 
the  next  day,  and  I  ascertained  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  district  in  which  we  were, 
that  he  belonged  to  an  encampment  situar 
ted  at  least  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
locality  in  which  we  had  encountered  him ; 
and  that  each  night  of  the  previous  month 
had  been  marked  by  an  abduction  of  the 
kind,  the  victims  serving  as  food  for  a 
lioness  and  her  cubs  which  inhabited  a 
neighboring  lair. 

I  confess  that  when  I  heard  this  news,  I 
regretted  the  mischief  which  I  had  uncon- 
sciously occasioned.  My  readers  will 
doubtless  consider  the  care  and  aflection 
manifested  by  the  lion  towards  his  mate 
and  young  ones  as  laudable  as  I  do ;  and 
as  to  the  question  of  magnetic  influence, 
I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
treme terror ;  for  there  are  many  exam- 
f)les  cited  of  Arabs  thus  magnetized  until 
ed  away  by  the  lion,  in  the  presence  of 
other  persons  who  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mmd  not  to  succumb  to  his  influ- 
ence.* 


*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  tbe  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  the  fascination  exercised 
by  animals  orer  their  prey  ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  a 
somewhat  similar  power  being  possessed  by  other 
animals.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Leisure 
Houry  (November,  1862,)  gives  some  examples  of  it 
in  the  stoat.  He  watched  a  rabbit  trying  to  ee- 
oape  from  tbe  fascinating  power  of  a  stoat,  around 
which  it  circulated,  as  if  spell-bound,  *'  continnalp 
ly  narrowiog  the  circle  in  which  it  was  ru*** 
whilst  the  stoat  seemed  to  be  watd  i 
come  near  enough  to  spcing  ai** 
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The  variety  of  lion  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  is,  in  every  other  respect, 
a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  his  mate  ;  but  as 
I  have  now  almost  reached  the  limits  of 
the  space  allotted  to  me,  I  must  leave 
them  to  settle  their  differences,  and  con- 
clude this  brief  and  imperfect  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  last  variety,  the  black 
lion,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  formida- 
ble of  the  species. 

This  animal  is  not  so  common  as  the 
fawn-colored  or  the  gray  one.  Like  the 
two  latter,  it  takes  six  or  ein;ht  years  to 
arrive  at  its  full  growth,  and  its  life  is  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  duration.  With  some- 
what shorter  logs,  it  is  broader  and  more 
thickset  than  they  are.  The  power  of  its 
jaws,  chest,  loins,  and  paws  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  clear  an  enclosure  eight  or  ten 
feet  high  with  a  horse  three  years  old  be- 
tween its  teeth.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
this  feat  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Ilis 
habits  pretty  much  resemble  those  of  the 
two  last-named  varieties  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  then  he  be- 
comes a  man-eater,  and  causes  terrible 
ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  and  Mo- 
rocco, where  he  is  the  most  frequently 
met  with.  The  courage  of  this  lion  is  re- 
ally grand.  It  matters  little  to  him  by 
what  numbers  he  is  attacked,  and  whether 
it  be  by  day  or  by  night,  he  never  fiinches. 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  black  lions  charge 
into  the  midst  of  three  hundred  Arab 
horsemen  on  an  open  plain,  and  drive 
them  back  almost  to  their  encampment ; 
the  boldest  of  them,  with  their  horses,  re- 
mained prostrate  along  his  path.  I  have 
sometimes  found  the  gray  or  fawn-colored 
lion  hesitate  when  I  met  him  at  night 
on  my  expeditions  through  the  forest,  but 
never  this  one.  The' black  lion  always 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  without  any  de- 
monstration of  anger,  before  the  attack, 
but  regarding  me  with  disdain,  as  if  I 
were  an  inferior  being.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
most  beautiful  animal  before^  and  the  fio- 
blest  after^  man  himself. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  has  not  yet  be- 

shot  tho  itoat,  and  the  rabbit  th«n  escaped.  If,  in 
our  author^B  oaae,  the  bull  made  an  effort  to  es- 
cape when  the  course  of  the  lion  was  arrested,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  explain  the  fascination  on 
the  same jnooDd  as  in  the  ease  of  the  stoat  and 
rabbit.  We  would  alto  draw  atteotiom  to  the  re- 
marks on  this  sntjeot  in  the  review  of  Hartwig*B 
Tropica!  Wwid  in  onr  present  number. 


come  acquainted  with  the  martyrdom  of 
captivity,  for  I  can  not  otherwise  design- 
ate the  cruel  and  thoughtless  mode  of  se- 
curing him  in  zoological  gardens. 

Here  is  a  creature  wnich,  more  than 
any  other,  has  need  of  air  and  space,  and 
he  is  imprisoned  in  a  cage  in  which  he 
can  hardly  turn  himself.  But  the  money 
requisite  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
who  thus  die  a  miserable  death  would 
amply  sufiSce  to  afford  them  an  extent  of 
ground  similar  to  that  reserved  for  deer 
and  other  less  noble  animals;  and  we 
should  then  possess  creatures  magnificent- 
ly proportioned,  instead  of  poor,  sickly, 
emaciated  forms ;  and  they  might  be 
watched  as  they  play  and  bound  in  faot 
almost  as  in  a  state  of  nature. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  done  in 
this  respect,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
accomplished,  for  the  English  are  an  earn- 
est^ practical  people.  Meanwhile,  should 
any  of  my  readers  happen  to  be  Fellows 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  I 
would  just  ^ve  them  a  friendly  caution 
against  makmg  the  mountains  of  Africa 
the  scene  of  their  vacation  tours,  lest  the 
lions  at  large  should  take  vengeance  npon 
them  for  the  unfortunate  fate  of  their 
brethren  held  in  captivity. 


The  author  of  this  paper,  M.  Jules  Gre- 
rard,  is  but  little  known  m  England ;  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  his  name  has  ap- 
peared somewhat  prominently  in  connec- 
tion with  his  lion  aaventures  m  Northern 
Africa,  and  his  projected  journey  of  ex- 
ploration into  the  western  equatonal  terri- 
tories of  that  continent. 

The  following  dcUuls  will,  we  trust, 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  giving  addi- 
tional interest  to  his  little  essay  here  pub- 
lished, but  of  enlisting  for  him  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  readers  in  his  hazardous  enter- 
prise. 

jVI.  Gerard  is  an  oflicer  in  the  Franco- 
African  army;  but  his  recent  reception 
here,  and  the  object  which  ho  is  now  seek- 
ing to  attain  vAxh  English  co5pcration, 
are  likely  to  associate  his  name  with  this 
country  more  intimately  than  with  North- 
em  Africa,  tho  scene  of  his  lion-hunting 
adventures,  or  with  his  native  land. 

He  lefl  Liverpool,  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  on  tno  twenty-fourth  of  last 
February,  by  the  steamer  Macgregor 
Laird,  fa  name  of  good  om^  as  he  said 
before  leaving,)  for  Lagos,  accompanied 
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only  by  a  photographic  assistant;  and 
from  that  place  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Whidah,  (where  the  slaves  are 
shipped,)  and  thence  through  the  posses- 
sions of  the  cannibal  King  of  Dahomey  to 
the  river  Niger. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate 
further  details  of  his  route  in  a  future 
number;  meanwhile,  we  may  mention  un- 
der  what  circumstances  he  set  out. 

His  reputation  for  bravery  preceded 
him  from  France,  and  gained  for  him  the 
goodwill  of  every  class  of  society.  Sport- 
ing men,  from  noble  dukes  downward, 
made  him  their  companion  and  friend. 
The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
the  Colonies,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  and  the 
scientific  men  in  every  place  that  he  vis- 
ited, lent  him  their  aid  ^^  material  and 
moral;'*  and,  before  his  departure,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  presented  him 
with  a  set  of  excellent  instruments  to  en- 
able him  to  take  accurate  observations  on 
his  geographical  tour. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  owes  his 
good  fortune,  and  if  it  please  Providence 
that  another  adventurous  and  high-mind- 
ed man  should  penetrate  into  the  gloomy 
regions  of  canmbalism  and  the  slave-trade, 
and  that  he  should  do  something  to  miti* 
gate  the  horrors  of  these  most  fearful  of 
human  crimes,  much  of  the  result  wDl  bo 


due  to  the  prompt  and  generous  support 
afforded  by  his  Grace*  to  our  author,  nay 
we  may  say  our  hero,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  projected  undertaking. 

As  M.  Gerard  is  not  here  to  read  our 
eulogium,  (for  that  he  is  as  modest  as  he 
is  brave  all  will  say  who  know  him,)  we 
may  state  that  he  is  in  every  respect  pe* 
culiarly  fitted  for  his  mission.  As  far  as  a 
somewhat  brief  acquaintance  has  enabled 
us  to  judge,  he  conu>ines  with  the  couraee 
and  determination  of  a  soldier  a  gentle 
disposition,  (which  was  pained  when  he 
found  he  had  deprived  the  lioness  and  her 
young  of  their  protector,)  scrupulous 
honor,  French  politeness,  and  English 
friendship ;  and  if  a  good  shot,  an  unbend- 
ing will,  and  the  winning  wavs  of  a  man 
of  the  world  be  of  any  avail,  M.  Gerard 
will  command  as  friendly  a  reception  from 
his  Majesty  of  Dahomey  as  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  civilized  society  in  England. 

When  he  started,  he  spoke  with  great 
confidence  of  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
ony and  trading  station  in  some  healthy 
portion  of  the  interior  of  western  equato- 
rial Africa,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  progress,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  sake,  his  enterprise  may  be  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue. 


tie. 


*  AUo  by  Earl  Rossel  and  the  Dake  of  Newoes- 
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Thb  other  day,  talking  with  my  friend 
Smith,  I  incidentally  said  something  which 
implied  that  a  certain  individual,  who 
may  be  denoted  as  Mr.  X,  was  a  distin- 
guished and  influential  man.  ^^  Non- 
sense I"  was  Smith's  prompt  reply.  "  I 
saw  Mr.  X,"  continued  Smith,  '^  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  yesterday.  He  is  a  gorilla — a 
vahoo.  He  is  a  dirty  and  i^ly  party.  I 
heard  him  make  a  speech.    He  has  a  hor- 


9 

ribly  vulgar  accent,  and  an  awkward  cub- 
bish manner.  In  short,  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man ;  nor  the  least  hke  one  1" 

And  having  said  this,  my  friend  Smith 
thought  he  had  finally  disposed  of  X. 

But  I  replied,  ^^  I  grant  all  that.  All 
you  have  said  about  X  is  true.  But  still 
I  say  he  is  a  distinguished  and  influential 
very  able  man — al  s 


man ;  a 
man." 
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Smith  was  Dot  coDvinced.  He  depart- 
ed. I  fear  I  have  gone  down  in  his  esti- 
mation. I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  want  to  see  me.  I  don't 
care. 

But  my  friend  Smith's  observations 
have  made  me  think  a  good  deal  of  a  ten- 
dency which  is  in  human  nature.  It  is 
very  natural,  if  we  find  a  man  grossly  de- 
ficient in  something  about  which  we  are 
able  to  judge — and  perhaps  in  the  thing 
about  which  we  are  able  best  to  judge — 
to  conclude  that  he  must  be  all  bad.  In 
the  judgment  of  many,  it  is  quite  enough 
to  condemn  a  man,  to  show  that  he  is  a 
low  fellow,  with  an  extremely  vulgar  ac- 
cent. "We  forget  how  much  good  may  go 
with  these  evfl  things ;  good  more  than 
enough  to  outweigh  all  these  and  more. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  men 
heartily  to  admit  the  great  principle 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  familiar 
words — For  Better  for  Worse.  There 
is  great  difiiculty  in  bringing  men  i^ally 
to  see  that  excellent  qualities  may  coexist 
with  grave  faults ;  and  that  a  man,  with 
very  glaring  defects,  may  have  so  many 
great  and  good  qualities,  as  serve  to  make 
him  a  good  and  eminent  man,  upon  the 
balance  of  the  whole  accoimt.  Though 
you  can  show  that  A  owes  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  this  does  not  certainly 
show  that  A  is  a  poor  man.  Possibly  A 
may  possess  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  so  the  balance  may  be 
greatly  in  his  favor. 

We  all  need  to  be  reminded  of  this.  It 
is  very  plain ;  but  it  is  just  very  plain 
things  that  most  of  us  practically  forget. 
There  are  many  folk  who  instantly  on  dis- 
covering that  A  owes  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  proceed  to  declare  him  a 
bankrupt  without  further  inquiry.  Possi- 
bly the  debt  A  owes  is  constantly  and 
strongly  pressed  on  your  attention  ;  while 
it  costs  some  investigation  to  be  assured 
of  the  large  capital  he  possesses.  There 
is  one  debt  in  particular,  Avhich  if  we  find 
owed  by  any  man,  it  is  hard  to  prevent 
ourselves  declaring  him  a  bankrupt,  with- 
out more  investigation.  Great  vulgarity 
will  commonly  stamp  a  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  refined  people,  whatever  his  merits 
may  be.  That  is  a  thing  not  to  be  got 
over.  If  a  man  be  deficient  by  that  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir  will  (in  the  judgment  of  many) 
leave  him  poor.  Onoe,  in  my  youth,  I  be- 
held an  eounent  preacher  of  a  certain  small 


Christian  sect.  I  knew  he  was  an  elo- 
quent orator,  and  that  he  was  greatly  and 
justly  esteemed  by  the  members  of  his 
own  little  communion.  I  never  heard 
him  speak,  and  never  beheld  him  save  on 
that  one  occasion.  But,  sitting  near  him 
at  a  certain  public  meeting,  I  judged  from 
obvious  indications,  that  he  never  had 
brushed  his  nails  in  his  life.  I  remember 
Avell  how  disgusted  I  was ;  and  how  has- 
tily I  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  good  about  him  at  all.  Those 
territorial  and  immemorial  nails  hid  from 
my  youthful  eyes  all  his  excellent  quaUties. 
Of  course,  this  was  because  I  was  very 
foolish  and  inexperienced.  Men  with 
worse  defects  may  be  great  and  good 
upon  the  whole.  Or,  to  return  to  my 
analogy,  no  matter  how  great  a  man  s 
debts  may  be,  you  must  not  conclude  he 
is  poor  till  you  ascertain  what  his  assets 
are.  These  may  be  so  great  as  to  leave 
him  a  rich  man,  though  he  owes  a  ban- 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

The  principle  which  I  desire  to  enforce 
is  briefly  this :  that  men  must  be  taken 
for  better  for  tcorse.  There  may  be  great 
drawbacks  about  a  thing,  and  yet  the 
thing  may  be  good.  Many  people  think 
in  a  confused  sort  of  way,  that  it  you  can 
mention  several  serious  objections  to  tak- 
ing a  certain  course,  this  shows  you 
should  not  take  that  course.  Not  at  alL 
Look  to  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Possibly  there  are  twice  as  many  and 
twice  as  weighty  objections  to  your  not 
taking  that  course.  There  are  things 
about  your  friend  Smith  that  you  donH 
like.  They  worry  you.  They  point  to  a 
conclusion  which  might  be  expressed  in 
the  following  proposition : 

sMirn  IS  'HAD. 

But  if  you  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
sound  estimate  of  Smith,  your  course  will 
be  to  think  of  other  things  about  Smith, 
which  speak  in  a  different  strain.  There 
I  are  things  about  Smith  you  can  not  help 
liking  and  respecting  him  for.  And  these 
point  to  a  conclusion  which  a  man  of  a 
comprehensive  mind  and  of  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  might  express 
as  follows : 

SMITH    IS  GOOB. 

And  having  before  yon  the  thinas  whioh 
may  be  said  pro  and  eon^  it  will  do  yonr 
duty  first  to  count  them,  and  then  to 
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weigh  them.  Counting  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. For  there  may  be  six  things  which 
tell  against  Smith,  and  only  three  in  his 
fiaivor ;  and  yet  the  three  may  be  justly 
entitled  to  be  held  as  outweighing  the 
six.  For  instance,  the  six  things  count- 
ing against  Smith  may  be  these : 

1.  He  has  a  red  nose. 

2.  He  carries  an  extremely  baggy  cot- 
ton umbrella. 

3.  He  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat. 

4.  When  you  make  any  statement 
whatever  in  his  hearing,  he  immediately 
begins  to  prove,  by  argument,  that  your 
statement  can  not  possibly  be  true. 

5.  He  says  tremenduous  when  he  means 
tremendous/  and  talks  of  a  prizenter 
when  he  means  a  precentor. 

6.  He  is  constantly  saying."  How  very 
curious !"  also  "  Goodness  gracious !" 

Whereas  the  three  things  making  in 
Smith's  favor  may  be  these  : 

1.  He  has  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

2.  He  has  the  clearest  of  heads. 

3.  He  is  truth  and  honor  impersonate. 
Now,  if  the  account  stand  thus,  the 

balance  is  unquestionably  in  Smith's  fa- 
vor. And  it  is  so  with  every  thing  else, 
as  well  as  with  Smith.  When  you  change 
to  a  new  and  better  house,  it  is  not  all 
gain.  It  is  gain  on  the  whole ;  but  there 
may  be  some  respects  in  which  the  old 
house  was  better  than  the  new.  And 
when  you  are  getting  on  in  life,  it  is  not 
all  going  forward.  In  some  respects  it 
may  be  goin^  back.  It  is  an  advance  on 
the  whole,  when  the  attorney-general  be- 
comes chancellor ;  yet  there  were  pleasant 
things  about  the  other  way  too,  wnich  the 
chancellor  misses.  It  is,  to  most  men,  a 
gain  on  the  whole  to  leave  a  beautiful  rec- 
tory for  a  bishop's  palace ;  yet  the  change 
has  its  disadvantages  too ;  and  some  plea- 
fftnt  things  are  lost. 

You  will  find  men  who  are  good  classi- 
oal  scholars  ready  to  think  it  extinguishes 
a  man  wholly  to  show  that  he  is  grossly 
ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  to  be 
granted,  no  doubt,  that  as  a  classical 
training  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  lack  of  it  is  a  symptomatic 
thing,  like  a  man's  dropping  his  h's.  He 
must  be  a  vulgar  man  who  talks  about  his 
Ouse  and  his  Hoaks.  And  even  so,  to 
write  about  rem  quomodo  rem^  as  an  emi- 
nent divine  has  done,  raises  awfal  suspi- 
cions. So  it  is  with  fnade  esiote  /Mier. 
SliUf  we  may  build  too  much  on  suoh 


things.  By  a  careful  study  of  English 
models  a  man  may  come  to  have  a  certain 
measure  of  classical  taste  and  sensibility, 
though  he  could  not  construe  a  chance 
page  of  ^.schylus  or  Thucydides,  or  even 
an  ode  of  Horace.  Yet  you  will  never 
prevent  many  scholars  from  sometimes 
throwing  in  such  a  man's  face  his  lack  of 
Latin  and  Greek ;  as  though  that  utterly 
wiped  him  out.  I  can  not  but  confess, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  single  fact  wliich 
goes  more  fatally  to  the  question,  whether 
a  man  can  claim  to  be  a  really  educated 
person,  than  the  manifest  want  of  scholar- 
ship ;  all  I  say  is,  that  too  much  may  be 
made  of  even  this.  You  know  that  a 
false  quantity  in  a  Latin  quotation  in  a 
speech  in  Parliament  can  never  be  auite 
got  over.  It  stamps  the  unfortunate  mdi- 
vidual  who  makes  it.  He  may  have  many 
excellent  qualities ;  many  things  of  much 
more  substantial  worth  than  the  power  of 
writing  alcaics  ever  so  fluently ;  yet  the 
suspicion  of  the  want  of  the  education  of 
a  gentleman  will  brand  him.  Yet  Paley 
was  a  great  man,  though  when  he  went  to 
Cambridj^e  to  take  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  in  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  he 
preached  on  that  occasion,  he  pronounced 
profUgus^  profugus.  A  shower  of  epi- 
grams  followed.  Many  a  man,  incompara- 
bly inferior  to  Paley  on  the  whole,  felt  his 
superiority  to  Paley  in  the  one  matter  of 
scholarship.  Hero  was  a  joint  in  the 
great  man's  armor,  at  which  it  w&s  easy 
to  stick  in  a  pin.  Lockhart,  too,  was  a 
very  fair  scholar ;  though  you  read  at  Ab* 
botsford,  above  the  great  dog's  grave, 
certain  lines  which  he  wrote : 

^  Maida,  tu  marmoreaB  recubas  sub  imagine 
Maidfls, 
Ad  januam  Domini    Sit  tibi  terra  levis  P 

You  will  find  it  difficult,  if  you  possess 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
your  own  country,  to  express  some  little 
feeling  of  contempt  for  a  man  whose  place 
in  life  should  be  warrant  that  he  i^fen 
educated  man,  yet  who  is  blankly  ignorant 
of  the  worthy  books  in  even  his  own  lan- 
guage. Yet  you  may  find  highly  respeo- 
table  folk  in  that  condition  of  ignorance — 
medical  men  in  large  practice ;  country 
attorneys,  growing  yearly  in  wealth  aa 
their  clients  are  growing  poorer ;  <  rgj- 
men,  very  diligent  as  pa  pr  «,  and. 
not  unversed  in  theolo    mi  ^  in  litr 

tie  else.    I  have  v  re* 

spectable  divine,  ox  uo  i 
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preacher,  who  never  had  heard  of  the 
Spectator  (I  mean,  of  course,  Steele  and 
Addison's  Spectator^  at  a  period  very 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  And  certwn  of 
his  neighbors  who  willingly  laughed  at 
that  good  man's  ignorance  were  but  one 
degree  ahead  of  him  in  literary  informa- 
tion. They  knew  the  Spectator^  but  they 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ruskin  nor  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Still,  they  could  do  the 
work  which  it  was  their  business  to  do, 
very  reputably.  And  that  is  the  great 
thinjQf,  afler  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  tendency  in  a 
good  scholar  to  despise  a  man  devoid  of 
scholarship,  and  the  tendency  in  a  well- 
read  man  to  despise  one  who  has  read 
little  or  nothing  besides  the  newspapers, 
is  just  a  more  dignified  development  of 
that  impulse  which  is  in  all  human  beings 
to  think  A  or  B  veir  ignorant,  if  A  or  B 
be  unacquainted  with  things  which  the 
hnman  beings  first  named  know  well.  I 
have  heard  a  gardener  say,  with  no  small 
contempt,  of  a  certain  eminent  scholar : 
**AhI  he  knows  nothing;  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  an  arbutus 
and  a  juniper."  Possibly  you  have  heard 
a  sailor  say  of  some  indefinite  person — 
"  He  knows  nothing ;  he  does  not  know 
the  foretop  from  the  binnacle."  I  have 
heard  an  architect  say  of  a  certain  man, 
to  whom  he  had  shown  a  certain  noble 
church  :  "  Why,  the  fellow  did  not  know 
the  chancel  from  the  transept."  And  al- 
though the  architect,  being  an  educated 
man,  did  not  add  that  the  fellow  know 
nothing,  that  was  certainly  vaguely  sug- 
gested by  what  he  said.  A  musician  tells 
you,  as  something  which  finally  disposes 
of  a  fellow-creature,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  difierence  between  a  fugue  and 
a  madrigal.  I  remember  somewhat  de- 
spising a  distinguished  classical  professor, 
who  read  out  a  passage  of  Milton  to  be 
turned  into  heroic  Latin  verse.    One  line 

'*  Fled  and  pursued  rtniDsverse  the  resonaot 
fugue ;" 

which  the  eminent  man  made  an  Alexan- 
drine, by  pronouncing  fugue  in  two  sylla- 
bles, as  FEWGEW.  In  fact,  if  you  find  a 
man  decidedly  below  you  in  any  one  thing, 
if  it  were  only  in  the  knowledge  how  to 
pronounce  fugue,  you  feel  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  despise  him  on  the  whole,  and  to 
judge  that  he  stands  below  you  altoge- 
ther. 


Probably  the  most  common  error  in  the 
estimate  of  hnman  beings,  is  one  already 
named  ;  it  is,  to  think  meanly  of  a  man  if 
you  find  him  plainly  not  a  gentleman.  And 
I  have  present  to  my  mmd  now,  a  case 
which  we  have  all  probably  witnessed ; 
namely,  a  set  of  empty-headed  puppies,  of 
distinguished  aspect  and  languid  address, 
imperfectly  able  to  spell  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  incapable  of  any  thing  but  the 
emptiest  badinage  in  the  respect  of  con- 
versation ;  yet  expressing  their  supreme 
contempt  for  a  trulv  good  man,  who  may 
have  shown  himself  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  society.  You  remember  how  Brummel 
mentioned  it  as  a  fact  quite  sufficient  to 
extinguish  a  man,  that  he  was  "a  person 
who  would  send  his  plate  twice  for  soup," 
The  judgment  entertained  by  Brummell, 
or  by  any  one  like  Brumraell,  is  really  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration.  I  think 
of  the  difiSculty  which  good  and  sensible 
people  feel,  in  believing  the  existence 
of  sterling  merit  along  with  offensive  ig- 
norance and  vulgarity.  Yet  a  man  whom 
no  one  could  mistake  for  a  gentleman, 
may  have  great  ability,  great  eloquence  in 
his  own  way,  great  influence  with  the 
people,  great  weight  even  with  cultivated 
folk.  I  am  not  going  to  indicate  localities 
or  mention  names ;  though  I  very  easily 
could.  No  doubt,  it  is  irritating  to  meet 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  find  him  a  vulgar  vaporer.  Yet,  with 
all  that,  he  may  be  a  very  fit  man  to  be 
in  Parliament ;  and  he  may  have  consider- 
able authority  there,  when  he  sticks  to 
matters  he  can  understand.  And  if  refin- 
ed and  scholarly  folk  think  to  set  such  a 
one  aside,  by  mentioning  that  the  can  not 
read  Thucydides,  they  will  find  themselves 
mistaken. 

It  is,  to  many,  a  very  bitter  pill  to 
swallow;  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to 
make  up  one^s  mind  to;  yet  a  thing  to 
which  the  logic  of  facts  compels  every 
wise  man  to  make  up  his  mind :  that  in 
these  days  men  whose  features,  manner, 
accent,  entire  way  of  thinking  and  speak* 
ing,  testify  to  their  extreme  vulgarity, 
have  yet  great  influence  with  large  masses 
of  mankind.  And  it  is  quite  vain  for  cul- 
tivated folk  to  think  to  ignore  such.  Men 
grossly  ignorant  of  history,  of  literature, 
of  the  classics ;  men  who  never  brushed 
their  nails ;  men  who  don't  know  when  to 
wear  a  dress  coat  and  when  a  frock,  may 
gain  great  popularity  and  standing  with  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Great  Bri* 
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tain.  Their  vulgarity  may  form  a  high 
recommendation  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  popular.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  places  where  any  thing  like  re- 
nnement  or  cultivation  would  be  a  positive 
hindrance  to  a  man.  Let  not  blocks  be 
cut  with  razors.  Let  not  coals  be  carried 
in  gilded  chariots.  Rougher  means  will 
be  more  serviceable.  And  if  people  of 
ffreat  cultivation  say :  "  A  set  of  vulgar 
Allows ;  not  worth  thinking  of;"  and  re- 
fuse to  see  the  work  such  men  are  doing, 
and  to  counteract  it  where  its  effects  are 
evil;  those  cultivated  people  will  some 
day  regret  it.  I  occasionally  see  a  period- 
ical publication,  containing  the  portraits  of 
men  who  are  esteemed  eminent  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  human  beings.  Most  of  those 
men  are  extremely  ugly,  and  all  of  them 
extremely  vulgar- looking.  The  natural 
impulse  is  to  throw  the  coarse  effigies 
aside,  and  to  judge  that  such  persons  can 
do  but  little,  either  for  good  or  ill.  But 
if  you  inquire,  you  will  find  they  are  do- 
ing a  great  work,  and  wielding  a  great  in- 
fluence with  a  very  large  section  of  the 
population ;  the  work  and  influence  being, 
m  my  judgment,  of  the  most  mischievous 
and  perilous  character. 

Then  a  truth  very  much  to  be  remem- 
bered, is,  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  doing 
something  conspicuously  and  extremely 
ill,  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  he  ia  a 
stupid  man.  To  many  people  it  appears 
as  if  it  were  such  a  proof,  simply  because 
their  ideas  are  so  ill-defined.  If  a  clergy- 
man ride  on  horseback  very  badly,  he  had 
much  better  not  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
his  humbler  parishioners.  The  esteem  in 
which  thej  hold  his  sermons  will  be  sen- 
sibljr  dimmished,  by  the  recollection  of 
havmg  seen  him  roll  ignominiously  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  into  the  ditch.  Still,  in 
severe  logic,  it  must  be  apparent  that  if 
the  sermons  be  good  in  themselves,  the 
bad  horsemanship  touches  them  not  at  all. 
It  comes  merely  to  this :  that  if  you  take 
a  man  ofl*  his  proper  ground,  he  may  make 
a  very  poor  appearance;  while  on  his 
proper  ground,  he  would  make  a  very 
good  one.  A  swan  is  extremely  graceful 
in  the  water ;  the  same  animal  is  extremely 
awkward  on  land.  I  have  thought  of  a 
swan,  clumsily  waddling  along  on  legs 
that  can  not  support  its  weight,  when  I 
have  witnessed  a  great  scholar  trying  to 


his  own  element,  where  he  was  graceful 
and  at  ease;  he  had  come  to  another, 
which  did  not  by  any  means  suit  him. 
And  while  he  floundered  and  stammered 
through  his  wretched  little  speech,  I  have 
beheld  fluent  empty-pates  grinning  with 
joy  at  the  badness  of  his  appearance. 
They  had  got  the  great  scholar  to  race 
with  them;  they  in  their  own  element, 
and  he  out  of  his.  They  had  got  him  into 
a  duel,  giving  them  the  choice  of  weapons. 
And  having  beat  him  (as  logicians  say) 
secundum  quid^  they  plainly  thought  they 
had  beat  him  simpliciter.  You  may  have 
been  amused  at  the  artifices  by  which 
men,  not  good  at  any  thing  but  very  flu- 
ent speaking,  try  to  induce  people  infinite- 
ly superior  to  them  in  every  respect  save 
that  one,  to  make  fools  of  themselves  by 
miserable  attempts  at  that  one  thing 
they  could  not  cto.  The  fluent  speakers 
thought,  in  fact,  to  tempt  the  swan  out  of 
the  water.  The  swan,  if  wise,  will  decline 
to  come  out  of  the  water. 

I  have  beheld  a  famous  anatomist  carv* 
^^^  ft  goose.  He  did  it  very  ill.  And  the 
gfaith  of  the  assembled  company  in  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  manifestly 
shaken.  You  may  have  seen  a  great  and 
solemn  philosopher,  seeking  to  make  him* 
self  agreeable  to  a  knot  of  pretty  yoxme 
girls  in  a  drawing-room.  The  great  phiF 
osopher  failed  in  his  anxious  endeavors; 
while  a  brainless  comet  succeeded  to  per- 
fection. Yet  though  the  comet  eclipsed 
the  philosopher  in  this  one  respect,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  comet  was  the  philosopher's  superior. 
I  have  beheld  a  pious  and  amiable  man 
playing  at  croquet.  He  played  frightfully 
ill.  He  made  himself  an  object  of  univer- 
sal derision.  And  he  brought  all  his  good 
qualities  into  grave  suspicion,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  gay  young  people  with 
whom  he  played.  Yes,  let  me  recur  to 
my  great  principle ;  no  clergyman  should 
ever  hazard  his  general  usefulness,  by  do- 
ing any  thing  whatsoever  signally  ill  in 
the  presence  of  his  parishioners, 
have  not  a  good  horse,  and  do  i 
well,  let  him  not  ride  at  all.  And  i 
in  Scotland,  he  be  a  curler ;  or  living  in 
England,  join  in  the  sports  of  his  people ; 
though  it  be  not  desirable  that  he  should 
display  preeminent  skill  or  agility,  he 
ought  to  be  a  good  player ;  above  the 


average, 
make  a  speech  on  a  platform,  and  speaking       It  is  an  interesting  thing,  to  see  how 
miserably  ill.    The  great  scholar  had  left  I  habitually,  in  this  woild,  excellence  in  one 
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respect  is  balanced  by  inferiority  in  an- 
other ;  how  needful  it  is,  if  you  desire  to 
form  a  fair  judgment,  to  take  men  for 
better  for  worse.  I  have  oftentimes  be- 
held the  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain  renowned 
country,  assembled  in  their  great  council 
to  legislate  on  church  affairs.  And — sit- 
ting mute  on  back  benches,  never  dream- 
ing of  openinpj  their  lips — ^pictures  of  help- 
lessness and  sheepishncss — I  have  beheld 
the  best  preachers  of  that  renowned 
country ;  I  am  not  going  to  mention  their 
names.  Meanwhile — sitting  in  prominent 
places,  speaking  frequently  and  lengthily, 
speaking  in  one  or  two  cases  with  great  pith 
and  eloquence — I  have  beheld  other  preach- 
ers, whose  power  of  emptying  the  pews  of 
whatever  church  they  might  serve  had 
been  established  beyond  question  by  re- 
peated trials.  Yet,  by  tacit  consent,  those 
areary  orators  were  admitted  as  the 
church's  legislators  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
not  unjustly.  There  is  a  grander  church, 
in  a  larger  country,  in  which  the  like  bal- 
ance of  faculties  may  bo  perceived  to  ex- 
ist. The  greater  clergymen  of  that  church 
are  entitled  bishops.  Now,  by  the  public 
at  large,  the  bishops  are  regarded  m  the 
broad  light  of  the  chief  men  of  the  church ; 
that  is,  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
men.  Next,  the  thing  as  regards  which 
the  general  public  can  best  judge  of  a 
clergyman  is  nis  preaching.  The  general 
public,  therefore,  regard  the  best  preachers 
as  the  most  eminent  clergymen.  But  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  bishop 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  go  to 
make  a  great  preacher.  Prudence,  ad- 
ministrative tact,  kindliness,  wide  sympa- 
thies, are  desirable  in  a  bishop.  None  of 
these  things  can  be  brought  to  the  simple 
test  of  the  goodness  of  a  man's  sermon. 
Indeed,  the  fiery  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  great  preacher,  do  positively  unfit 
a  man  for  being  a  bishop.  From  all  this 
comes  an  unhappy  antagonism  between  the 
general  way  of  thinking  as  to  who  should 
be  bishops,  and  the  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple 1^0  select  bishops  think.  And  the 
gencnft  public  is  often  scandalized  by 
hearing  that  this  man  and  the  other, 
whom  they  never  heard  of,  or  whom  they 
know  to  be  a  very  dull  preacher,  is  made 
a  bishop;  while  this  or  that  man  who 
charms  and  edifies  them  by  his  admirable 
sermons  is  passed  over.  For  the  tendency 
is  incveterate  with  ill-cultivated  folk,  to 
think  that  if  a  man  be  very  good  at  any- 
thing, he  must  be  very  g^ood  at  everything. 


And  with  uneducated  folk,  the  disposition 
is  almost  ineradicable,  to  conclude  that  if 
you  are  very  ignorant  on  some  subject 
they  know,  you  know  nothing ;  and  that 
if  you  do  very  ill  something  as  to  which 
they  can  judge,  you  can  do  nothing  at  all 
well.  Pitt  said  of  Lord  Nelson,  that  the 
great  admiral  was  the  greatest  fool  he 
ever  knew,  when  on  shore.  A  less  wise 
man  than  Pitt,  judging  Nelson  a  very 
great  fool  on  shore,  would  have  linrried 
to  the  conclusion  that  Nelson  was  a  fool 
everywhere  and  altogether.  And  Nelson 
himself  showed  his  wisdow,  when  informed 
of  what  Pitt  had  said.  "Quite  true,* 
said  Nelson ;  "  but  I  should  soon  prove 
Pitt  a  fool  if  I  had  him  on  board  a  ship.** 
It  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  certain 
that  Pitt's  strong  common  sense  would 
not  have  failed  him  even  at  sea;  but 
when  he  was  rolling  about  in  deadly  sea- 
sickness, and  testifying  twenty  times  in  an 
hour  \m  ignorance  of  nautical  affairs,  it 
may  be  esteemed  as  equally  certain  that 
the  sailors  would  have  regarded  him  as  a 
fool. 

I  have  heard  vulgar,  self-sufficient  peo- 
ple in  a  country  parish,  relate  with  great 
delight  instances  of  absence  of  mind  and 
of  lack  of  ordinary  sense,  on  the  part  of  a 
good  old  clergyman  of  great  theological 
learning,  who  was  for  many  years  the  in- 
cumbent of  that  parish.  A  thoughtfhl 
person  would  be  interested  in  remarking 
instances  in  which  an  able  and  learned 
man  found  himself  little  better  than  a 
baby.  But  it  was  not  for  the  psychologioal 
interest  that  those  people  related  Uieir 
wretched  little  bits  of  ill-set  gossip.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  by  in- 
nuendo, that  there  was  no  ^ood  about  that 
simple  old  man  at  all ;  tnat  he  Was,  in 
fact^  a  fool  simpliciter.  Butif  you,  learned 
reader,  had  taken  that  old  man  on  his  own 
ground,  you  would  have  discovered  that 
he  was  anything  but  a  fool.  "  What's  the 
use  of  all  your  learning,"  his  vulgar  wife 
was  wont  to  say  to  him,  "  if  you  don't 
know  how  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  how 
turnips  should  be  sown  after  wheat  ?'* 

You  may  remember  an  interesting  in- 
stance, in  the  Xife  of  George  Slephenaony 
of  two  great  men  supplementing  each  the 
other^s  defects.  George  Stephenson  was 
arming  a  scientific  point  with  a  flnent 
talker  who  knew  very  little  abont  the 
matter,  but  though  Stephenson's  know« 
ledge  of  the  subject  was  great,  and  his 
opinions  sound,  he  was  thoronghly  rednoed 
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to  silencie.  He  had  no  command  of  lan- 
guage or  argument ;  he  had  a  good  case, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  it. 
But  all  this  nappened  at  a  country-house, 
where  Sir  William  FoUett  was  likewise 
staying.  FoUett  saw  that  Stephenson  was 
right ;  and  he  was  impatient  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  fluent  talker.  FoUett,  of 
course,  had  magnificent  powers  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  matter  under  discussion.  But, 
privately  getting  hold  of  Stephenson  to 
coach  him  up  in  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Next  day,  the  great  advocate  led  the  con- 
versation once  more  to  the  disputed  ques- 
tion ;  and  now  Stephenson's  knowledge 
and  Follett's  logic  combined,  smashed  the 
fluent  talker  of  yesterday  to  atoms. 

Themistocles,  every  one  knows,  could 
not  fiddle ;  but  he  could  make  a  little  city 
a  big  one.  Yet  the  people  who  distinctly 
saw  he  could  not  fiddle  were  many,  while 
those  who  discerned  his  competence  in  the 
other  direction  were  few.  So,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  many  people  despised  him  for 
his  bad  fiddling,  faUing  to  remark  that  it 
was  not  his  vocation  to  fiddle.  Gold- 
smith wrote  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
The  Good-natured  Man;  yet  he  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  admiration  bestowed  by  a 
company  of  his  acquaintances  upon  the 
agUity  of  a  monkey  ;  and,  starting  up  in 
anger  and  impatience,  exclaimed,  ''l  could 
do  all  that  myself."  I  have  heard  of  a 
very  ^reat  logician  and  divine,  who  was 
dissatisfied  that  a  trained  gymnast  should 
excel  him  in  feats  of  strength,  and  who  in- 
sited  on  doing  the  gymnast's  feats  himself; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  actuaUy  did  them. 
Wise  men  would  not  have  thought  the 
less  of  him  though  he  had  faUed ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  average  people  thought 
the  more  of  him  because  he  succeeded. 

There  are  single  acts  which  may  justly 
be  held  as  symptomatic  of  a  man's  whole 
nature ;  for,  though  done  in  a  short  time, 
they  are  the  manifestation  of  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling  which  have  lasted 
through  a  long  time.  To  have  written 
two  or  three  malignant  anonymous  letters 
may  be  regarded  as  branding  a  man  finally. 
To  have  only  once  tried  to  stab  a  man  in 
the  back  may  lustly  raise  some  suspicion 
of  a  man's  candor  and  honesty  ever  after. 
Yet  know,  my  reader,  that  if  A  poisons 
only  one  fellow-creature,  the  laws  of  our 
country  esteem  that  single  deed  as  so 
symptomatic  of  A's  whole  character  that 
they  found  upon  it  the  general  conclusion 


that  A  is  not  a  safe  member  of  society ; 
and  so,  with  all  but  universal  approval, 
they  hang  A.  Still  the  doing  of  one  or 
two  very  malicious  and  dishonorable 
actions  may  not  indicate  that  a  man  is 
whoUy  dishonorable  and  malicious.  \  These 
may  be  no  more  than  an  outburst  of  the 
bad  which  is  in  every  man — cleared  off 
thus,  as  electricity  is  taken  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  a  good  thunder-storm.  I  am 
not  sure  what  I  ought,  in  fairness,  to  think 
of  a  certain  individual,  describing  himself 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  has  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  compositions  of  the  present  writer; 
and  who,  every  now  and  then,  sends  me 
an  anonymous  letter.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cu- 
rious question,  how  a  human  being  can  de- 
liberately sit  down  and  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  writing  eight  ratner  close  pages  of 
anonymous  matter  of  an  unfriendly,  not  to 
say  abusive,  character,  and  then  send  it  off 
to  a  man  who  is  a  total  stranger.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  this  individual  ?  Are 
we  to  think  favorably  of  him  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  as  a  gentleman  ?  He  has  sent 
me  a  good  many  letters  ;  and  I  shall  give 
you  some  extracts  from  the  last.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  said  that  my 
name  is  Jones.  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the 
Fstablished  Church  in  a  certain  country. 
But  my  correspondent  plainly  thinks  it  a 
strong  point  to  call  me  a  Dissenter,  which 
he  does  several  times  in  each  of  his  letters. 
Of  course,  he  knows  that  I  am  not  a  Dis- 
senter; but  this  mode  of  address  seems 
to  please  him.  I  gave  you  the  passages 
from  his  last  letter  verbatim^  only  substi- 
tuting Jones  for  another  name,  of  no  in* 
terest  to  anybody : 

"  Rev.  Jones  (Dissenting  Preacher  :) 

•*I  have  read  your  Sermons  from  eu- 
rionty.  They  exhibit  your  inyincible  conceit, 
like  all  your  other  works.  Your  notion  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  M  hodp  is  utterly  ex- 
ploded^ except  amongst  such  divines  as  Dr. 
Gumming,  (who  is  not  eminent,  as  you  assert,) 
and  similar  rifif-raff. 

"  There  is  now-a-days  no  Sabbath.  The 
Scotch,  who  talk  of  a  *  Sabbath,'  are  fo^  and 
ignorant  fanatics.  I  am  glad  to  see  tfaft  yau^ 
Jones,  were  well  castigated  by  a  London  paper 
for  lending  your  name  to  a  hateful  crusade  of 
certain  fanatics  in  Edinburgh,  (including  the 
odious  Quthrie,)  against  opening  the  parks  to 
the  people  on  Sunday.  I  intend  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow  some  Sunday,  and  to  walk 
about,  as  a  clergyman,  between  the  services, 
with  some  little  ostentation,  in  order  to  show 
my  contempt  of  the  local  custom.  Let  any  low 
Scotch  Presbyterian  lay  hands  on  me  at  his 
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peril  I    Ah  I  Jones,  you  oTidently  dare  not  say 
your  soul  is  your  own  in  Scotland  I 

"Neither  Caird  nor  Gumming  are  men  of 
first-rate  ability.  Gumming  is  a  mere  dunce, 
not  even  literate.  How  can  you  talk  of  under- 
standing the  works  of  Mr.  Maurice  ?  Of  course 
not;  you  are  too  low-minded  and  narrow-souled. 
Buc  do  not  dare  to  disparage  such  exalted  merit 
Say  you  are  a  fool  and  blind,  and  we  may  ex- 
jOiifle  you. 

"  Tou  are  clearly  unable  to  appreciate  excel- 
lence of  any  kind.  Your  assertion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ghurch,  our  Ghurch,  are  Cal- 
vinUtie^  is  h  false  one.  Oahaniim  is  now  con- 
fined to  illiterate  tinkers,  Dissenters,  Puritans, 
and  low  Scotch  Presbyterians. 

*'Your  constant  use  of  the  phrase,  'My 
firiends,'  in  your  sermons,  is  bad  and  affected. 
We  are  not  your  '  friends ;'  and  you  care 
nothing  for  your  hearers,  except  to  gain  their 
applause  I 

'*I  remain.  Sir  Jones, 

•*  With  no  very  great  respect, 
'*  Your  obedient  serrant, 

"P.  A. 

"  (P.S.)    Poor  A.  K.  R  B.  1    Why  not  A. 

S.  s.  r 

Now,  my  reader,  how  shall  we  esti- 
mate the  man  that  wrote  this  ?  Can 
lie  be  a  gentleman  ?  Can  he  be  a  cler- 
gyman ?  I  have  received  from  him  a 
good  many  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
which  I  have  destroyed,  or  I  might  have 
called  from  them  still  more  remarkable 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  In  a  recent  letter  he 
drew  a  very  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  writer  and  the  author 
o(  Friends  in  Council.  In  that  unfavora- 
ble comparison  I  heartily  concur ;  but  it 
may  be  satisfiictory  to  Mr.  P.  A.  to  know 
that,  immediately  after  receiving  his  let- 
ter, I  was  conversing  with  the  auUior  of 
Friends  in  Council;  and  that  I  read  his 
letter  to  mv  revered  friend.  And  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  P.  A.  would  have  been 
gratified  if  he  had  heard  the  opinion 
which  the  aathor  of  Friends  in  Council 
expressed  of  P.  A.  upon  the  strength  of 
that  one  letter.  Let  us  do  P.  A.  justice. 
For  a  long  time,  he  sent  his  anonymous 
letters  unpaid,  and  each  of  them  cost  me 
twopence.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
paid  his  postages.  Now,  this  is  an  im- 
provement. The  next  step  in  advance 
which  remains  for  P.  A.  is  to  cease  wholly 
from  writing  anonymous  letters. 

Now  to  conclude : 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  estimating 
human  beings — that  is,  in  placing  them 
(in  the  raoing  sense)  in  your  own  mind. 
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And  the  difficulty  comes  of  this,  that  yoa 
have  to  take  a  conjunct  view  of  a  man's 
deservings  and  ill-deservings ;  the  man's 
merit  is  the  resultant  of  im  his  qoalitiefli 
good  and  bad.  In  a  race  the  comparison 
18  brought  to  a  single  point  of  speed ;  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  to  the  test, 
which  horse  shall,  on  a  given  day,  paai 
the  winning-post  first.  Every  one  under- 
stands the  issue;  and  the  prize  goes  on 
just  the  one  consideration.  Great  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  would  arise  if  other 
issues  were  brought  in ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  were  permitted  to  say  to  the 
owner  of  the  winner,  "  You  have  passed 
the  post  first,  but  then  my  horse  has  the 
longest  tail ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
that  fact,  I  claim  the  cup."  Yet,  in 
placing  human  bein^  ^mentally)  for  the 
race  of  life,  the  case  is  just  so.  You  are 
making  up  your  mind — ^*'  Is  this  man  emi- 
nent or  obscure?  is  he  deserving  or  not? 
is  he  good  or  bad  ?"  But  there  is  no  one 
issue  to  which  you  can  rightly  bring  hie 
merits.  He  may  exhibit  extraordinary 
skill  and  ability  in  doing  some  one  thing; 
but  a  host  of  little  disturbing  circum- 
stances may  come  to  perplex  your  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Green  was  a  good  scnolmr 
and  a  clever  fellow,  yet  I  have  heard  Mn 
Brown  say :  *^  Green  I  ah,  he^s  a  beast ! 
Do  you  know,  he  told  me  he  always 
studies  without  shoes  and  stockings  !** 
And  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying 
what  importance  ought  to  be  attachea  to 
those  disturbing  causes,  as  well  as  whether 
they  exist  or  not.  One  man  thinks  a 
long  tail  a  great  beauty,  another  attaches 
no  consequence  to  a  long  tail.  One  man 
concludes  that  Mr.  Green  is  a  beast  be- 
cause he  studies  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings ;  another  holds  that  as  an  indifferent 
circumstance,  not  Bffecting  his  estimate 
of  Green.  I  fear  we  can  come  to  no  more 
satisfiiu^tory  conclusion  than  this — ^that  of 
Green  and  of  each  human  being,  there 
are  likely  to  be  just  as  many  different  es- 
timates as  there  are  people  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  forming  an  estimate  of  them 
at  alL 

You  will  remark,  I  have  been  speaking 
of  estimates,  honestly  formed  and  honest* 
ly  expressed.  No  doubt  we  often  hear, 
and  often  read,  estimates  of  men,  which 
estimates  have  plainly  been  disturbed  by 
other  forces.  No  wise  man  will  attach 
much  weight  to  the  estimate  of  a  success- 
ful man,  which  b  expressed  by  a  not  very 
magnanimous  man  whom  he  has  beaten. 
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If  A.  sends  an  article  to  a  magazine,  and 
has  it  rejected,  he  is  not  a  competent 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  articles  which 
appear  in  that  number  in  which  he  wish- 
ed his  to  be.  You  would  not  ask  for  a 
fair  estimate  of  Miss  Y's  singing  from  a 
young  lady  who  tries  to  sing  as  well,  and 
fails.  You  would  not  expect  a  very  reliable 
estimate  of  a  young  barrister,  getting  into 
great  practice,  of  poor  Mr.  Briefless,  mor- 
tified at  his  own  ill-success.  You  would 
not  look  for  a  very  flattering  estimate  of  Mr. 
Melvill  or  Dr.  Caird  from  a  preacher  who 
esteems  himself  as  a  great  man,  but  who 
somehow  gets  only  empty  pews  and  bare 
walls  to  hear  him  preach.  Sometimes,  in 
such  estimates,  there  is  real  envy  and 
malice,  as  shown  by  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation and  mere  abuse.  More  fre- 
quently, we  willingly  believe,  there  is  no 


inteiition  to  estimate  mifairly;  the  bias 
against  the  man  is  strong,  but  it  is  not 
designed.  A  writer  cut  off  from  the  staff 
of  a  periodical,  though  really  an  honest 
man,  has  been  known  to  attack  another 
writer  retained  on  that  staff.  Let  me  say 
that,  in  such  a  case,  a  very  high-minded 
man  would  decline  to  express  publicly  any 
estimate,  being  aware  that  he  could  not 
help  being  somewhat  biassed. 

Let  this  be  a  rule : 

If  we  think  highly  of  one  who  has  beaten 
us,  let  us  say  out  our  estimate  warmly  and 
heartily. 

If  we  think  ill  of  one  who  has  beaten 
us,  let  us  keep  our  estimate  to  ourselves. 
It  is  probably  unjust.  And  even,  if  it  be 
a  just  estimate,  few  men  of  experience 
wul  think  it  so.  A.  H.  K.  B. 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 


MADAGASCAR       AND      ITS      CHRISTIANITY.* 


Among  the  many  fields  of  modem 
Christian  enterprise,  the  story  of  no  one 
"has  presented  a  more  lively  ima^e  of  simi- 
lar undertakings  in  primitive  times  than 
that  of  Madagascar.  Forty-three  years 
ago  Protestant  missionaries  first  establish- 
ed themselves  in  it,  and  for  eight  years 
revived  the  episode  of  Augustine  and 
Ethelbert  in  our  own  island,  by  the  pa- 
tronage they  enjoyed  from  royalty,  and 
the   progress  it  secured.      Every  thing 

*  A  History  of  the  Island  of  Madaffosear,  By  S. 
CoPKLAND.    LondoD.     1822. 

History  of  Madagascar,  Two  voU.  Bj  Rev. 
W.  Ellis.    LondoB.     1840. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians 
in  Madagascar,  By  the  Rev&  J.  /.  Fbieman  and 
D.  Johns.    London.     1840. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar^  during  the  Tears 
1863,  1854,  and  1856.  By  the  Rev.  W,  Ellis. 
London.     1859. 

Report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  1862. 
London. 

Madagascar :  its  Martyra  and  it9  Missions, 
London.     1863. 

The  Missionary  Magazine,  For  January  and 
February.    London.    1863. 


seemed  to  promise  the  rapid  triumph  of 
our  religion  over  barbarism  and  idolatry, 
and  constant  advances  kept  the  attention 
irresistibly  bent  toward  the  distant  theater. 
But,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith,  the 
prospects  of  to-day  were  reversed  on  the 
morrow.  The  landscape,  white  with  sheets 
of  blossom,  was  suddenly  stripped.  Change 
of  rulers  brought  change  of  policy,  and 
part  of  the  change  was  tne  national  creed. 
Indifference  before,  was  followed  by  hos- 
tility to  the  rising  opinions  and  bigoted 
devotion  to  the  old  idolatry.  Despotism 
required  uniformity,  and  grudged  even 
liberty  of  thought.  The  mission  had  hung 
on  a  single  wiff,  and  virtually  ceased  when 
another  began  to  reign.  Persecution  like 
that  of  the  stormy  days  of  the  Catacombs 
followed  the  sunshine.  The  country  was 
shut  against  our  benevolent  effort,  and 
idolatry  left  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
do  its  best  and  its  worst  to  restore  a  state 
of  things  that  had  obtained  before  the 
'mission  began.  The  changing  lights  of 
the  long  storm,  the  news  of  mart  yrdom 
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in  every  form,  and  of  the  multiplied  suf- 
ferings of  faithful  confessors,  the  presence 
amongst  us  of  some  who  had  been  hunted 
almost  to  death  for  allegiance  to  Christ, 
and  the  fact  that  all  this  had  followed  a 
movement  which  we  had  excited,  forbade 
our  interest  for  a  moment  flagging,  or  our 
hopes  from  despairing  of  the  long-deferred 
future.  Now,  at  last,  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign,  whose  policy  copies  that  of 
our  ancient  friend,  and  has  by  a  stroke  re- 
versed that  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
has  once  more  lightened  the  hearts  and 
rekindled  the  energies  of  all,  to  resume 
and  complete  what  was  so  auspiciously 
begun  and  so  strangely  interrupted.  But 
the  long  interval  since  the  mission  was 
broken  up,  has  necessarily  left  multitudes 
imperfectly  informed  alike  respecting  the 
island,  and  its  people,  and  the  prospects 
before  us.  To  furnish  such  information 
can  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  uninstruc- 
tive. 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  it  stretches  down  toward 
Southern  Africa,  and  parallel  with  that 
continent  at  the  distance  of  three  to  four 
hundred  miles,  lies  the  great  islasd.  It 
displaces  the  vast  waters  from  which  it 
rises  by  a  length  of  about  nine,  and  a 
breadth  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
miles.  A  huge  spine  of  mountains,  reach- 
ing from  north  to  south,  forms  a  lofty 
watershed  to  east  and  west,  swelling  out 
into  tangled  confusion  near  the  center, 
where,  amidst  treeless  hills,  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  stands  the  capital,  An- 
tananarivo. Irregular  oflshoots  from  the 
central  ridge,  running  transversely,  rough- 
en the  land,  leaving  hardly  a  landscape 
without  the  near  or  distant  prospect  of 
hills  or  mountains.  Countless  streams 
water  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  in  so 
broken  a  surface  none  are  navigable  for 
any  distance.  Over  the  island  stretch 
four  different  forests,  belting  it  in  four 
different  parts  with  a  shade  that  covers 
both  hill  and  valley.  The  rankness  and 
splendor  of  tropical  vegetation  every  where 
strike  the  eye.  The  palm  in  its  many 
kinds  surmounts  or  mingles  with  a  crowd 
of  baobabs,  mangoes,  sago-trees,  figs,  etc., 
and  with  the  great  leaves  of  the  pandanus, 
and  the  verdant  crest  of  the  traveler's 
tree,  join  to  crowd  and  adorn  the  wooded 
districts.  Add  to  these  still  others  till  up 
the  interval  between  with  a  vigorous  un- 
dergrowth, sow  a  vast  wilderness  of  ferns 
of  every  hight,  bind  the  whole  into  a  tan* 


gled  mass  by  countless  creepers  that  trail 
beneath  or  wave  overhead,  and  then  fliog 
over  all  a  paradise  glory  of  color  in  leaf 
and  flower,  from  the  earth  to  the  highest 
branch,  and  you  have  a  Madagascar  forest, 
in  which  armies  could  hide  when  they 
have  opened  a  path,  and  over  every  part 
of  which  constellations  of  every  tint  show 
trees  as  well  as  plants  in  blossom. 

What  this  vast  wealth  of  woods  may 
one  day  yield  is  as  yet  speculation ;  for 
apart  from  the  timber  which  gangs  of  men, 
yoked  like  the  slaves  in  the  Nineveh  mar- 
bles, drag  out  for  building,  its  chief  pro- 
duce is  a  trifling  amount  of  gum,  bees-wax, 
and  India-rubber.  Cattle,  indeed,  are  al- 
most the  only  export  worthy  the  name 
from  any  part  of  the  island.  The  hills  are 
hardly  more  used  than  the  woods,  the 
only  metal  they  are  made  to  yield  being 
the  iron  which  crops  to  the  surrace  in  some 
parts,  and  has  long  furnished  their  tools 
and  weapons. 

Lying  almost  entirely  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  yet  showing  such  various  ele- 
vation, the  island  necessarily  offers  a  wide 
range  of  climate,  from  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  lowlands  to  a  mountain  chill  which 
makes  extra  clothing  desirable  even  in 
August.  Like  the  neighboring  continent, 
hight  is  equivalent  to  health.  To  Euro- 
peans, and  even  to  the  highlanders  of  the 
mterior,  the  shore  or  the  low-lying  valleys 
bring  the  terrible  fever  which,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  is  the  scourge  of  all  tropical 
countries.  On  the  hills,  however,  health 
and  life  are  vigorous  and  prolonged. 

Though  so  near  Africa,  the  population, 
strangely,  are  only  in  a  suborainato  mea- 
sure derived  from  thence.  As  we  are  said 
to  be  Anglo-Saxons,  though  dashed  with 
different  bloods,  the  Malagasy  spring,  as 
a  people,  from  the  great  race  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago.  They  form  the  west- 
ern limit  of  that  mighty  migration  which, 
from  the  Malayan  Peninsula  as  a  center, 
has  spread  itself  east  and  west  over  twenty 
degrees,  more  than  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  Sanscrit  words,  and  a  gen- 
eral identity  of  language  with  that  of  the 
Malayan  races,  join  with  the  light  skin 
and  straight  hair  of  a  large  proportion  to 
point  out  their  Asiatic  origm.  That  ne- 
groid blood  has  been  largely  mixed  with 
them  in  particular  districts,  and  more  or 
less  in  the  rest,  has  only  tended  to  make 
a  more  vigorous  race. 

Until  within  less  than  a  century  since, 
the  whole  island  was  brok^m  into  over  a 
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hundred  separate  and  commonly  hostile 
governments.  Clustering  into  four  great 
sections,  there  were,  under  each,  the  divi- 
sions of  clans  and  families  common  to  a 
rude  society.  Marching  to  war,  or  as- 
Bembling  in  peace,  under  the  banners 
of  their  separate  chiefs,  the  powerful  ne- 
groid Sakalavas  of  the  north  and  west, 
the  feeble  Betsileo,  or  Invincibles,  of  the 
south,  and  the  Betanim  and  others  of  the 
east,  have  within  the  last  fifty  years  been 
brought  under  the  common  sway  of  the 
fair-skinned  and  commonly  straight-haired 
Hovas  of  the  center,  with  whom,  mainly, 
Europeans  have  hitherto  come  in  contact, 
and  among  whom,  at  the  capital,  under 
their  monarch  Radama,  Protestant  mis- 
sions began  and  continued  their  labor. 

Civilization  has  as  yet  made  but  small 
progress  amongst  the  masses  of  Madagas- 
car. Like  modern  Egypt,  the  island  owes 
its  recent  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  mainly 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  its  ruler. 
In  Radama  I.,  a  still  greater  wonder  was 
shown  than  in  Mehemet  Ali.  Surrounded 
with  barbarism,  he  had  heard  of  western 
civilization,  and  seen  some  of  its  forms  by 
chance  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
determined  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
contented  with  his  mud  floor  and  his  mats, 
a  degraded  people  and  a  restricted  terri- 
tory, but  would  make  himself  like  a  west- 
ern monarch  in  his  state,  his  people  indefi- 
nitely higher  than  the  African  Caffres 
they  had  hitherto  resembled,  and  that,  by 
introducing  European  discipline  into  his 
army,  he  would  in  his  own  world  emulate 
the  great  Napoleon,  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  and  achieve  the  conquest  of  all  the 
island.  Hereditary  dislike  of  the  French, 
from  the  memory  of  their  conduct  in  their 
attempted  settlements  long  before,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mauritius,  threw 
him  into  the  hands  of  England.  Its  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  truth  attracted  him, 
and  he  showed  his  feelings  by  the  adop- 
tion of  many  of  its  customs,  and  by  an  en- 
thusiastic patronage  of  its  arts  and  of  ed- 
ucation. Incidentally  he  thus  became  the 
patron  and  protector  of  our  mission.  Ma- 
lagasy society  shows  the  traces  of  such  a 
recent  and  foreign  refinement.  Foreign 
manners  and  polish  mark  the  Court,  but 
the  mass  are  still  semi-barbarous.  In  the 
upper  circles  there  is  a  lunar  reflection  of 
London  and  Pans,  in  furniture,  customs, 
and  dress ;  but  even  in  them  the  velvets, 
and  crinolines,  and  French  bonnets  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  gorgeous  uniforms  and 


French  boots  of  the  men,  are  mixed  with 
the  bare  head,  and  capacious  lamba,  or 
cloak,  of  native  costume,  and  even  with 
the  turban  and  dress  of  the  Arab.  Even 
on  the  crown  itself  the  chief  ornament  is 
a  golden  crocodile's  tooth,  in  token  of  the 
reverence  paid  to  that  filthy  reptile. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  this  glitter  of  the  Court.  The 
lamba  is  the  general  national  dress,  and 
marks  the  position  of  the  wearer  as  it  con- 
sits  of  silk,  or  cotton,  or  cloth  of  the  rofia 
palm.  The  dress  of  the  women  reaches 
modestly  to  the  feet,  but,  like  the  men, 
they  have  both  feet  and  head  commonly 
bare.  Men  at  work  in  the  fields  retain 
only  a  cloth  round  their  loins,  and  this 
simple  costume,  with  the  addition  of  cross- 
belts,  is  the  only  uniform  of  the  national 
army. 

The  finest,  as  well  as  highest  situated 
house  in  the  capital  is  the  wooden  palace 
of  the  monarch,  which,  with  its  double 
verandah  and  high  pitched  roof,  surmount- 
ed by  a  gilded  eagle,  reminds  one  strongly 
of  a  third-class  American  hotel,  or  a  seig- 
neur's house  in  Lower  Canada.  From 
this  regal  grandeur  the  descent  is  rapid  to 
the  one-storied  cottage  of  split  bamboo, 
or  of  mats  stretched  between  upright 
canes.  In  some  districts,  indeed,  the 
houses  are  little  better  than  holes  in  the 
earth,  with  branches  over  them.  The 
floor,  sometimes  bare,  is  generally  covered 
with  mats,  which  serve  at  once  for  table 
and  bed.  A  fire  in  the  middle  blinds  the 
inmates,  but  the  pendicles  of  soot  from  the 
rafters  attest  by  their  length  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  owner.  In  the  coimtry, 
calves,  lambs,  and  fowls  share  the  dwell- 
ing with  the  family,  a  mat  dividing  the  re- 
spective territories.  The  villages  are 
built,  as  often  as  possible,  on  the  summits 
of  hills,  like  those  of  the  Amorites  long 
ago  (Ewald,  Geschichte  des  V.,  Israel,  L, 
315,)  for  safety  in  war. 

The  staple  iood  of  the  island  is,  in  ono 
part,  rice,  in  another,  arrowroot ;  but  this 
18  varied  by  the  richness  of  tropical  gar- 
dens, and  by  such  delicacies,  at  times,  as 
locusts  and  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk-worm. 
Subterranean  granaries,  like  those  of  the 
old  American  Indians,  store  their  surplus 
produce,  and  furnished  terrible  prisons  for 
their  owners  in  the  dismal  days  of  the 
late  queen.  The  few  simple  arts  and  man- 
ufactures of  forty  years  since  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
teaching   of    the    missionary-mechanics ; 
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iron-work,  weaving,  tanning,  cutlery,  pot- 
tery, and  much  besides,  having  been  either 
introduced  or  ffreatly  developed  by  their 
means.  Thou^  islanders,  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  they  do  not  use  the  sea.  Their 
money  is  choped-up  foreign  dollars. 
Roads  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  and  indeed 
have  hitherto  been  neglected  the  better  to 
guard  against  foreign  encroachment.  No 
wagons,  and  not  even  cattle  or  horses,  are 
used  for  draught,  or  indeed  could  be. 
Everj'thing  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders. 

The  government  of  Madagascar  has 
hitherto  been  an  almost  Asiatic  despotism, 
and  has  claimed  the  same  awful  attributes 
of  divine  descent  for  its  chief.  Radama 
and  the  late  queen  in  all  their  public  ad- 
dresses reminded  the  people  of  their  being 
thus  superhuman,  and  their  officials  were 
careful  to  show  their  loyalty  by  reiterating 
it  on  every  occasion.  As  the  senator  ap- 
proached Tiberius  dazzled  with  his  maj- 
esty, the  Malagasy  salute  their  sovereign 
as  "  the  Sun,"  and  even  beyond  this,  in  no 
mere  flattery,  but  in  degraded  manhood, 
they  give  him  servile  homage  as  "  the 
visible  God."  Life  and  property  are  alike 
at  his  disposal.  He  claims  a  huge  mon- 
opoly of  service  of  every  kind,  and  pays  for 
none.  All  skilled  labor  can  be  used  for 
the  public  or  for  the  workman  only  after 
the  demands  of  the  King  have  been  met, 
and  these  amount  to  the  virtual  enslaving 
for  life  of  most  of  the  mechanics,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  laboring  population. 
Under  the  late  queen,  it  was  thought  that 
the  whole  poptdation  was,  one  way  or 
other,  employed  for  Government  three 
weeks  out  of  four.  How  much  misery 
this  must  have  caused  we  may  imagine 
from  the  almost  parallel  case  of  the  Fal- 
lahs  of  the  Nile.  The  grinding  tyranny 
reaches  all  classes.  The  poorest  are  di- 
vided into  legal  hundreds,  with  task-mas- 
ters for  each,  these  again  are  aggregated 
under  higher  officers,  and  thus  the  whole 
nation  is  kept  prostrate. 

Slavery  has  always  prevailed  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  is  maintamed  by  war,  debt, 
and  crime.  What  it  means  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  native  word  for  it,  which 
IS  the  being  "  lost." 

There  are  judges  for  every  district,  but 
they  are  not  above  bribes.  Tlie  punish- 
ments vary  from  being  set  to  work  with  a 
heavy  iron  collar  on  the  neck,  to  being 
starved  to  death,  speared,  crucified,  scald- 
ed to  death  with  the  head  upside  down, 
or  flung  over  a  precipice  ana  left  to  the 


dogs,  which  haunt  every  place  of  execu- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  scourges,  now, 
within  the  last  few  months,  abolished,  by 
the  present  king,  was  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
gena,  or  poison-water.  Any  one  accused 
of  any  crime  might  till  now  be  ordered  to 
undergo  it.  A  draught  of  poison,  and 
four  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  had  to 
bo  swallowed,  and  guilt  or  innocence  was 
declared  as  these  pieces  were  retained  or 
vomited,  or  by  the  death  of  tbe  victim. 
Over  a  thousand  died  of  it  in  one  year 
under  the  Queen  Ranavalona. 

Thus  oppressed  and  degraded,  it  was 
no  wonder  the  Malagasy  presented  no  &- 
vorable  picture  of  faith  or  morals  when 
the  missionaries  came  among  them.  They 
are  not  a  drunken  people,  but  the  vioe 
seems  to  be  growing.    Until  ChriBtianity 
came,  chastity  was  unknown,  and  diseaae 
from  vice  nearly  universal.    Public  re- 
joicings meant  universal  prostitution,  and 
office  was  generally  used  to  enforce  ini« 
purity.    That   Radama    seemed    in    hia 
youth  to  be  virtuous,  was  regretted  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  and  rewards  were 
ofiered  to  those  who  could  seduce  him  to 
sensuality.    Lying,  flattery,  and  servility, 
the  vices  of  slaves,  were,  Mr.  Ellis  teUa 
us,  the    characteristic    of  alL    Radama 
constantly  spoke  of  the  sloth  and  apathy 
of  his  race.    Gentle  in  their  families,  the 
thirst  for  blood  and  delight  in  pain  were 
easily  awakened  in  them  as  in  other  bar- 
barous nations.    The  martyrs  were  pelted 
and  mocked  on  their  way  to  death  m  the 
days  of  the  queen,  and  her  last  years  wit- 
nessed   incredible    butcheries    willindy 
made  by  the  people  and  troops  on  dia- 
tricts  she  wished  to  depopulate.    Her  own 
tastes  led  her  to  indulge  in  seeing  dances 
of  crowds  of  idiots ;  and  these,  with  bull- 
fights,  were  likewise  the  amusepient  of 
the  Court.    Marriage  is  allowed  with  the 
nearest  relations,  even  with  sisters,  and 
polygamy  and  divorce  are  alike  universaL 
Religion  in  any  tolerable  sense  the  Ma- 
lagasy nave  none,  apart  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  mission.    The  Jesuits  have 
been  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  had 
compiled  a  catechism  and  a  vocabulary ; 
but  their  mission  failed,  and  left  no  effect 
on  the  opinions  of  the  people.    It  waa  no 
oflence  to  cheat  or  lie,  but  a  mortal  sin  to 
run  after  a  wild  cat,  or  shake  a  spear  at  a 
crocodile.    They  had  no  proper  idea  of 
God,  which  was  their  common  name  alike 
for  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  oontriv- 
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anoes  of  man.  The  lightning  and  the 
Btorm  were  God,  bat  bo  were  silk,  rice, 
money,  and  books.  It  was  simply  a  word 
for  any  thine  they  valued,  or  which  they 
did  not  imaerstand.  The  soal  was  spo- 
ken o^  almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  dy- 
ing with  the  body  and  as  coming  back 
mysteriously  to  plague  or  protect  the  liv- 
ing. 

Idols  were  not  wanting,  but  they  were 
fetishes  rather  than  gods.  A  red  rag,  or 
a  shapeless  block,  was  honored  as  having 
divine  powers.  Four  such  were  kept  at 
the  capital  as  the  guardians  of  the  nation, 
and  each  clan,  or  family,  had  its  own  be- 
sides. Charms  were  in  universal  request. 
Yet  there  were  no  priests  and  no  temples, 
nor  was  there  any  general  form  of  wor- 
ship. Divination  by  means  of  beans  or 
rice  ruled  every  event,  public  or  private, 
from  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war.  On  opening  the  campaign 
of  ^  1821,  Radama  offered  a  cock  and  a 
heifer,  and  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  his  an- 
cestors before  starting.  The  national 
idols  were  carried  before  the  army,  and 
each  clan  had  its  own  in  addition.  All 
wore  charms,  and  divination  decided  the 
fords  to  be  crossed,  the  road  to  take,  the 
water  to  be  drunk,  the  spots  for  encamp- 
ing, and  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  while 
every  omen  was  watched  as  m  the  armies 
of  Greece  or  Rome.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  king's  reign  this  superstition  began  to 
&11  into  disuse  ;  but  his  successor  re- 
newed it  in  more  force  than  ever,  and  it 
continued  in  the  ascendant,  with  multi- 
plied prayers  and  offerings,  till  her  death 
m  1861. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  in  such  a 
state,  that  the  missionaries  began  their 
benevolent  labors  in  the  year  1820.  Ra- 
dama had  invited  them  earlier,  but  it  was 
not  till  then  that  they  reached  the  capital 
and  commenced  operations.  He  patron- 
ized their  schools,  and  forced  his  people 
to  attend  them,  ^ve  them  full  liberty 
to  follow  their  higher  aims,  and  lent 
them  ever  assistance,  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  rather  to  get  the  benefit  of 
their  secular  than  of  their  spiritual  in- 
structions. He  had  already  abolished  the 
slave-trade  on  condition  of  receiving  arms 
and  ammunition  from  England  to  extend 
his  power,  and  had  formed  his  army  on 
the  European  model.  Under  his  protec- 
tion, and  through  his  favor,  the  path  of 
the  mission  was  peaceful,  if  not  marked 
by  immediate  success.  Hm  personal  char- 
YOL.  L1X.— KG.  a 


1  acter  itself  aided  them  by  his  influence  in 
raising  the  people.  Stem  in  his  justice, 
though  cruel  wnen  he  deemed  M  advan- 
tageous, strict  in  his  word,  and  kind  as  a 
rule,  he  led  his  people  like  a  flock.  He 
abolished  petty  wai*s,  overran  the  island, 
and  made  the  Hovas  triumphant;  intro*- 
duced  many  arts  to  parts  where  they  had 
been  unknown ;  adopted  and  encouraged 
every  thing  that  promised  to  make  him  a 
great  king ;  extended  agriculture,  began 
colonies,  and  did  much  besides  to  raise 
his  people.  He  aided  Christianity  indi- 
i*ectly  by  learning  to  mock  the  diviners, 
ridicule  the  holy  water,  slight  the  holy 
stone,  neglect  the  sacrifices,  and  twit  the 
worshipers  of  the  idols;  but  his  last 
days  were  his  most  immoral,  and  he  died 
of  dissipation  and  vicious  excess  in  the 
verv  prime  of  his  life.  In  the  eight  years 
of  his  reign  during  which  they  were  on 
the  island,  the  missionaries  laid  the*foun* 
dations  of  a  work  destined  to  revolution* 
ise  the  whole  future  of  Madagascar. 
Whether  they  could  have  done  so  much 
without  him  is  greatly  to  be  doubted; 
but  with  his  favor  they  overcame  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people,  to  a  large  extent, 
against  foreigners  and  their  education  and 
arts ;  impressed  European  ideas  and  reli* 
gious  principles  on  ten  thousand  children 
whom  they  had  had  in  their  schools,  and 
taught  them  to  read  and  write;  intro- 
duced so  many  new  arts,  and  so  improved 
others,  that  the  civilization  of  the  island 
must  date  from  their  arrival ;  won  golden 
opinions  as  public  benefiictors  among  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers  by  doiiiff  so ; 
set  to  work  the  gigantic  influence  ot  the 
printing-press,  and  sent  into  circulation 
mnumorable  books  and  tracts,  educational 
and  reliffious ;  completed  and  sent  abroad 
the  Bible  in  Malagasy,  which  did  more 
for  the  future  than  will  ever  be  known ; 
and  communicated  so  much  religious 
knowledge  to  the  people  at  large,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  as  left  them  able  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  fire,  clear  and 
strong,  among  themselves,  when  their 
teachers  were  removed,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  even  the  fiercest  persecution 
to  quench  the  flame. 

Radama  died  in  1828,  to  the  sincere 
ginef  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  the 
friends  of  missions.  How  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  religion  he  had  repressed 
was  instantly  seen  when  he  was  gene. 
Even  before  he  died  it  had  murmured  dis- 
satisfiMition,  aud  had  forced  imn  to  warn 
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the  missionaries  a^i^nst  too  great  zeal, 
lest  it  should  provoke  a  feeling  which  he 
could  nbt  control.  But  with  his  death 
the  hedge  round  the  vineyard  stood  un- 
guarded, and  the  wild  boar  out  of  the 
wood  speedily  broke  through  to  trample 
it  down.  A  clever  coup  d*etat  placed  one 
of  his  widows,  Ranavalona  the  Terrible, 
on  the  throne.  She  was  not  in  the  succes- 
sion; but  she  had  the  palace  and  the 
corpse,  and  prompt  action  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  reactionists,  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  soldiery,  put  Madagascar  at  once  at 
her  feet.  As  in  savage  despotisms  gene* 
rally,  death  soon  put  her  rivals  beyond 
the  power  of  unseating  her,  and  then, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  backward  move- 
ment began.  The  funeral  of  Radama, 
performed  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
neathcn  rites,  and  her  public  accession  as 
queen  amidst  the  national  idols,  with  her 
oath  to  maintain  them,  and  the  derivation 
of  her  title  from  their  consecration,  filled 
the  friends  of  the  new  faith  with  alarm. 
But  there  w\is  a  calm  before  the  bursting 
of  the  storm.  The  missionaries  were  con- 
£rmcd  in  their  privileges.  They  could 
still  meet  to  worship,  teach  their  schools, 
baptize,  marry,  and  could  partake  publicly 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, the  lirst  lowering  of  the  sky  spoke 
of  what  was  soon  to  come.  Only  a  iaw 
months  had  passed  when  a  drafl  was 
made  on  the  teachers  and  youth  attending 
the  schools,  of  no  fewer  than  seven  hun- 
dred, who  were  forthwith  sent  off  to  per- 
ish in  a  distint  campaign  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  They  were  so  much  fitter  than 
others,  and  did  not  all  belong  to  the 
queen !  Of  course  parents  would  no  lon- 
ger send  children,  and  adults  would  not 
come.  Before  1829  the  number  had  fallen 
off  one  half.  The  hatred  of  foreigners 
next  showed  itself.  A  new  English  agent 
who  h^d  just  come  to  the  capital  was  in- 
sulted and  sent  off  ignominion*ily.  New 
missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  period.  All 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  was  de- 
clared at  an  end.  Madagascar,  like  Japan, 
was  to  be  shut  up  from  all  the  world. 
Nor  did  the  reaction  proceed  less  rapidly 
in  its  other  direction  of  restoring  idolatry 
to  its  old  glory.  Extra  idols  were  conse- 
crated and  bloody  sacrifices  profusely  of- 
fered. A  purification  of  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  infection  of  the  new  faith,  by 
a  general  administering  of  the  ordeal  of 
poison  wat^r,  was  commanded,  and  was 


at  once  carried  out,  many  hmidreds  dying 
or  being  executed  as  the  result.  Th« 
queen,  bigoted  in  her  heathenism,  wis 
fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  idol  and  native 
party  to  do  what  they  liked.  Meanwhile 
the  ordeal  had  failed  to  stop  the  new 
opinions.  In  1831  the  first  native  bap- 
tisms took  place.  Every  thing  showed 
that  a  great  movement  was  developing  in 
favor  of  the  mission.  The  congregations 
were  crowded.  The  books  of  the  mission- 
ary press  were  being  zealously  circulated 
and  eagerly  sought.  The  native  converts 
themselves  had  begim  to  teach  others 
what  they  now  believed.  Even  slaves 
turned  preachers  of  the  new  faith. 
Churches  began  to  be  formed  even  sixty 
and  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  by 
the  labors  of  native  evangelists.  The 
queen  could  hardlv  drive  out  but  she 
heard  some  meetmg  singing  Christian 
hvmns.  It  was  clear  she  must  either 
yield  or  go  further.  The  God  of  the  for- 
eigners had  friends  even  already,  in  al- 
most every  circle,  from  that  round  the 
throne  to  the  family  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  Idolatry  and  loyalty,  to  the  nar- 
row mind  of  the  queen,  were  synonymous^ 
Was  she  not  consecrated,  made  divine, 
like  themselves,  by  the  idols  of  the  capi- 
tal ?  Was  not  the  wisdom  of  her  twelve 
ancestors  transmitted  by  them  to  her  per- 
son? Were  not  the  twelve  mountains 
and  the  sun  and  the  moon  her  guardians, 
and  the  vouchers  of  her  indefeasible  title 
to  reign  as  the  visible  living  god  of  Mad- 
agascar, the  one  awful  will  and  power  in 
the  land?  And  did  not  the  Christians 
slight  the  idols  and  refuse  to  pray  to  the 
tombs  either  of  their  ancestors  or  hers,  or 
to  the  twelve  sacred  mountains,  or  to  the 
sun  and  moon  ?  and  did  they  not  pray  to 
Jehovah- Jesus,  who  must  be  the  king  of 
the  land  from  which  the  missionaries 
came  ?  and  would  they  not  likely,  if  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  foreigners  and 
gave  tbair  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  bring  him 
in  to  reign  over  Madagascar  instead  of 
herself,  and  bring  in  the  customs  of  the 
foreigners  instead  of  hers,  and  so  take 
aw\iy  her  kingdom  ?  She  would  go  on ! 
They  would  have  their  heads  off  soon  if 
they  did  not  stop.  Slaves  preach,  for- 
sooth ;  the  world  would  be  turned  upside 
down !  No  slave  must  henceforth  dare  to 
learn  to  read.  The  chapel  and  private 
meetings  were  the  mainsprings  of  tno  new 
treason ;  they  must  henceforth  be  closed* 
The  missionaries  might  meet^  bat  no  nar 
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lives,  on  pain  of  the  queen's  wrath.  All 
the  permissions  Radaina  had  given  must 
be  revoked ;  let  them  be  so.  Still,  there 
were  signs  that  Christianity,  driven  from 
the  ^ight,  had  enshrined  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  people.  A  kabary,  or  great  assem- 
bly of  all  the  people,  was  called.  It  was 
the  queen's  pleasure  that  all  who  had  at- 
tended Christian  meetings,  or  sung  hymns 
to  Christ,  or  had  felt  favorably  to  him 
should  come  and  confess  it  openly,  and 
trust  to  the  royal  clemency.  Meanwhile, 
and  henceforth  for  ever,  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah was  never  to  be  spoken ;  no  one 
was  even  to  think  of  it,  or  of  what  he  had 
learned  about  it.  All  Christian  books 
were  at  once  to  be  delivered  up  and  de- 
stroyed. The  missionaries  might  teach 
the  mechanical  arts ;  but  their  schools 
must  be  closed,  and  nothiug  said  by  them 
in  any  way  about  religion.  By  1885  all 
this  had  been  reached,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  mission  must  for  the  present,  at 
least,  be  given  up.  The  missionaries, 
therefore,  finally  letl,  and  the  queen  had 
the  island  all  to  herself.  But  all  her  edicts 
had  failed  to  uproot  the  opinions  she  hat- 
ed, and  persecution  in  every  shape  was 
now,  at  last,  let  loose.  Those  who  con- 
fessed got  off  with  fines  or  confiscation, 
but  for  the  "  obstinate"  nothing  was  too 
bad.  The  land  was  scoured  by  the  sol- 
diery for  those  who  fled  rather  than  yield 
themselves  into  the  queen's  hands.  They 
were  driven  from  human  habitations  into 
the  depths  of  swamps  or  of  the  forests, 
among  crocodiles  or  serpents,  and  many 
died  of  the  exposure  and  starvation  of 
such  a  position.  Many  who  were  caught 
were  sold  into  irredeemable  slavery. 
Many  others  were  banished  to  distant 
parts  of  the  island ;  but  they  took  their 
religion  with  them.  Some  were  speared, 
some  suffocated  in  subterranean  rice-pits, 
some  crucified,  some  burned  alive,  some 
scalded  to  death,  and  many  flung  over  the 
precipice  at  the  capital  and  left  to  the 
dogs.  This  dreadful  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, with  more  or  less  intensity,  from 
1835  to  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1861,  a 
quai'ter  of  a  century.  For  all  that  time  it 
was,  as  under  the  emperors,  a  capital 
crime  to  be  a  Christian. 

But  the  longest  and  darkest  night  has  a 
morning,  and  that  morning  came  to  Mada- 
gascar when  Kanavalona  died.  Not  for 
the  oppression  of  Christianity  alone,  but 
for  a  grinding  and  desolating  tyrannjr  in 
every  directioD|  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 


when  she  was  gone.  As  far  as  she  could 
she  had  undone  the  progress  made  in  the 
later  years  of  Radama ;  she  had  kept  the 
executioner  busv  in  every  district  for 
whatever  her  spies  chose  to  denounce  as 
a  crime;  she  had  massacred  the  whole 
adult  population  in  some  regions  of  the 
south ;  she  had  shut  out  trade  ;  she  had 
ground  down  the  people  by  the  most  op- 
pressive demands  on  their  time  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  taneena  had,  under  her 
orders,  from  first  to  last,  slain  many  thou- 
sands. The  misery  of  the  survivors  was 
beyond  the  painting  by  words.  At  last 
came  the  long-looked-for  deliverance.  The 
new  sovereign,  Radama  U.,  her  illegiti* 
mate  son  by  a  paramour  whom  she  mur- 
dered soon  after,  is  of  the  progressive 
party  of  Radama  I.,  and  his  accession  has 
revei*sed  every  feature  of  the  queen's  gov^ 
cmment.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne 
than  he  proclaimed  himself  the  friend  of 
the  English,  invited  the  missionaries  back, 
abolished  all  restrictions  on  foreign  inter- 
course or  commerce,  established  schools, 
and  enacted  universal  toleration.  The 
banished  Christians  were  forthwith  re- 
called, and  a  general  jail  delivery  made  of 
prisoners  for  opinion. 

No  wonder  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  had  established  the  mission 
at  first,  lost  no  time  in  recommencing  it. 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  been  already  in  Mada- 
gascar in  the  last  years  of  the  queen,  was 
instantly  sent  out  to  prepare  the  way,  and 
six  missionaries  speedily  followed.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  hearty  than  the  welcome 
received,  and  the  prospect  is  so  encourag- 
ing that  four  more  laborers  are  to  be 
forthwith  sent  into  the  fields  thus  whiten- 
ing to  the  harvest. 

Whether  the  shadows  of  the  past,  or 
others,  may  not  return,  is  known  only  to 
him  with  whom  the  present  and  future 
are  one.  Meanwhile  the  prospect  is  very 
encouraging.  The  King  has  long  shown 
himself  a  sincere  Protestant  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  Christians,  and  he  has  made 
himself  the  personal  friend  of  the  mission- 
aries who  have  just  gone  out.  Example 
and  prestige  so  exalted  must  have  their 
effect.  The  handful  of  com  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains  spreads  rapidly  down  the 
slopes. 

The  new  policy  of  universal  toleration 
is  a  great  security  for  the  permanence  of 
future  progress.  Even  in  Kadama's  time 
permission  was  required  for  every  separate 
step,  and  it  might  oe  revoked  in  a  moment. 
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Now  all  may  do  what  they  like  to  pro- 
mote their  opinions  without  the  control  of 
the  State.  At  the  coronation  the  Pro- 
testants found  themselves  ranged  in  the 
same  square  with  the  keepers  of  idols  on 
one  hand  and  the  sisters  of  mercy  on  the 
other.  When  the  truth  is  free  we  can 
leave  the  rest. 

The  memory  of  the  past,  alike  by  its 
brightness  and  gloom,  is  a  further  pledge 
of  success.  The  days  of  the  former  mis- 
sion, with  their  advancement  in  ways  so 
Tarious,  must  shine  all  the  brighter  for  the 
terrible  interval  when  heathenism  had  its 
last  opportunity,  and  the  martyr  fires  and 
agonies  of  these  dreary  years  must  have 
had  their  effect  in  awakening  sympathy 
for  the  unjustly  oppressed. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that,  after  having 
reached  such  a  point  as  it  did  before  the 
missionaries  left,  and  having  survived  so 
much,  the  religious  awakening  of  the  na- 
tion should  now,  of  all  times,  be  stopped. 
The  two  hundred  converts  of  1835  have 
now  swelled  to  more  than  ten  thousand, 
and  news  constantly  come  that  in  distant 
parts  there  are  others  beside.  The  ten 
thousand  may  soon  prove  to  be  doubled. 
The  eight  years  of  the  mission,  and  the 
twenty-five  in  which  the  Christians  were 
left  to  themselves,  have  kindled  a  light 
which  must  surely  spread. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  dangers 
against  which  we  have  need  to  guard. 
Infidelity  has  its  agents  at  Antananarivo 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  from  the  Court 
it  may  spread  to  the  people.  Nor  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  asleep.  Its  priests  have 
entered  the  fold,  if  possible  to  lead  off  the 
sheep.  One  security  in  their  case  is  to  be 
found  in  the  national  prejudice  against 
them  from  the  recollections  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  former  days,  who  sought, 
in  alliance  with  the  French,  to  spread  their 
faith  by  violent  means,  and  to  that  horror 
of  idols  natural  to  those  who  have  suffered 
BO  much  in  their  name,  which  leads  them 
to  shrink  from  a  system  whose  images  so 
much  resemble  the  objects  of  their  dread. 
A  priest  lately  told  the  Bishop  of  Mauri- 
tius that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  cut 
a  rock  with  a  razor  as  to  make  Romanists 
of  the  Malagasy.  Yet  how  necessary  will 
it  be  to  watch !  What  prosperity  may 
do  to  corrupt  the  faith  that  has  stood  ad- 
versity remains  to  be  seen.  The  sun 
overcomes  a  resistance  which  the  storm 
only  increased.  The  ancient  bishops  were 
wont  in  the  days  of  their  triumph  to  aigh 


for  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs. We  are  full  of  hope,  but  it  is  so- 
ber and  given  to  prayer. 

The  disclosures  of  the  present  state  of 
the  native  mind  strikingly  show  to  what 
we  must  mainly  look  in  the  future.  It  is 
to  native  agency  in  training  a  new  genera* 
tion — agency  guided  dunng  many  long 
years  purely  by  God  and  his  printed  word 
— that  Madagascar  owes  its  having  a  pure 
and  wide-spread  Christianity  today.  With 
Europeans  to  guide  and  instruct  at  some 
central  points,  the  weight  of  the  work 
must  be  left  to  the  natives  themselves. 
It  is  not  by  systematic  teaching  alone  that 
the  island  can  ever  be  conquered  for 
Christ.  The  multiform  influences  of  daily 
life  must  be  lefl  to  do  much.  Just  as 
Justin  Martyr  was  won  by  the  word  of  a 
passing  stranger,  or  the  Ctecilius  of  Minu- 
tius  Felix  by  a  chance  remark  of  his  friend 
Octavius  at  his  saluting  the  idol  Serapis, 
men  will  be  won  in  cases  innumerable  by 
incidental  words  or  acts  of  quiet  every 
day  native  life.  He  who  sent  abroad 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  and  all  the  languages 
of  Pentecost,  to  tell  in  their  own  countnes 
of  the  sermon  of  Peter,  has  given  us  in 
doing  so  the  key  to  our  action  in  our  own 
missionary  work. 

That  the  faith  of  the  native  Christians 
should  have  endured  so  much  with  so  lit- 
tle to  aid  it,  and  come  out  of  all  pure  and 
scriptural  as  at  first,  is  too  striking  a  fact 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.  In  these  days, 
when  faith  in  "a  book"  is  denounced  alike 
by  the  Romanist  and  the  Infidel,  by  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  and  Bishop  Colenso,  when 
the  one  would  have  us  look  to  the  Church 
and  the  other  to  the  well-nigh  obliterated 
tables  of  the  breast,  it  is  surely  not  with- 
out force  that  we  see  in  the  Bible  itself — 
with  no  learning  to  interpret  and  no  here- 
ditary creed  to  direct — a  vital  power  so 
sufficient  as  to  keep  even  the  lonely  and 
simple  Malagasy  in  a  living  and  uncor- 
rupted  faith. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  &r  more  lies 
before  us.  The  population  numbers  from 
four  to  five  millions;  and  what  are  the 
few  thousands  we  have  gained  amongst  so 
many !  Spread  over  a  territory  as  long 
as  from  Berwick  to  Marseilles,  and  as 
broad  as  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
Land's  £nd,  they  are  only  the  leaven  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  all  is  leavened  ?  The  mission- 
aries in  their  former  residence  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  capital|  and  there 
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seems  to  have  been  no  opportunitj  for 
even  a  passing  journey  through  the  island 
at  large.  The  very  maps  are  a  blank  ex- 
cept round  the  coast  and  in  the  central 
province,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of 
any  tribes  but  the  Hovas.  If  we  would 
lay  the  crown  of  Madagascar  at  the  feet  of 
our  Lord,  we  must  work  long  and  faith- 
fully. We  have  a  grand  beginning,  but  it 
is  nothing  mora  Will  Paganism  linger 
in  parts  for  generations  ?  or  will  it,  with 
God's  help,  give  place  in  our  own  to  the 
truth  of  the  Cross  ?  It  seems  to  be  left 
to  man  to  decide.  Let  us  not  be  wanting 
under  this  new  responsibility. 

NoTB. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been 
startled  to  bear  of  a  threatened  movement  from 
within  nhe  National  Church,  which  proposes 
to  send  a  bishop'^  and  staff  of  clergy  to  Antana- 
narivo, in  which,  amidst  a  population  of,  at 

*  This  B^ems  to  be  the  Patne  bigoted  rpirit  of 
oMrtisive  interfereoce  which  led  ihe  High  Church 
Party  to  interfere  with  the  miMions  of  the  Ameri- 
cao  Board  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  establish 
an  Episcopal  See  among  the  Islanders,  where  the 
American  missionaries  had  been  laboring  success* 
fully  for  nearly  f»rty  jears.  See  yoI  67,  Not. 
1862,  page  420. — ^Edztok  or  Thi  EcLicna 


most,  forty  thousand,  there  will  shortly  be 
eleven  English  roipsionarief*,  beside  a  number  of 
native  pastors  and  catechists.  What  the  mo- 
tive can  be  thus  to  obtrude  on  a  field  so  fully 
occupied  is  hard  to  imagine,  unless  it  be  that 
which  sent  High  Church  missionaries  amongst 
the  Nestorians  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
schismatics  and  could  not  be  recognized.  The 
scorching  denunciation  of  their  conduct  in  that 
case  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  published  volumes, 
will  surely  be  no  lera  deserved  in  this  if  it  be 
carried  out  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  speaking 
from  the  spot,  had  already  given  his  testimony 
to  the  mission,  and  agreed  to  a  friendly  division 
of  the  great  field  of  the  island  with  its  members, 
without  intruding  on  their  immediate  sphere. 
No  wonder  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  a  recent  great 
meeting  indignantly  denounced  the  violation  of 
puch  an  agreement,  or  intrusion  in  such  a  case. 
We  trust  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury^  when 
he  has  learned  the  true  spirit  of  the  proposed 
aggression,  will  withdraw  even  the  appearance 
of  his  sanction. 

The  volume  entitled  Madagascar:  it$  Miman 
and  its  Martyr$y  publishnl  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society;  and  Mada^oMar:  its  Social 
and  Religioui  i^rogress,  published  by  Mrs.  Elli^ 
are  books  not  great  in  bulk,  but  great  in  inter- 
est and  worth.  We  C4)mmend  them  earnestly  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 


from    W«ldon*f    Begift«r. 


THE      STORY      OF 


SIBERIAN      EXILE.* 


RupiN  PiKTROwsKi  18  a  Polish  patriot 
who  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country  after 
the  revolution  of  1831.  He  gives,  in  the 
work  before  us,  an  interesting  account  of 
a  secret  visit  which  he  paid  to  Poland 
in  1843,  and  of  his  detection,  transporta 
tion  to  Siberia,  and  ultimate  escape. 

Having  taken  refuge  in  Pans  in  1831, 
Pietrowski  resided  there  in  safety  for  ten 
years.  He  was  then  indnced  by  patriotic 
motives  to  undertake  a  secret  mission  to 
Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  observa- 

•  JU  Story  of  a  Siberian  JSxiU,  By  M.  RuFnr 
PiKTEOWSEi.  Fo  lowed  by  A  Ifarrative  o/JUcmt 
EvtnU  in  Pofand,  TrHoalated  from  the  French. 
London :  Longman  A  Co, 


tion.  Whilst  preparing  for  his  journey  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the 
hospital  of  Xa  Pttii,  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  American,  who  under- 
took to  provide  him  with  a  passport, 
which  was  the  only  thingrequisitc  to  com- 
plete his  preparations.  This  was  obtained 
from  the  British  Embassy,  and  was  made 
out  ostensibly  for  an  English  subject,  in  the 
name  of  Joseph  Catharo,  a  native  of  Malta. 
Thus  provided,  Pietrowski  left  Paris,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1843.  Passbg  through  Stras- 
burg,  Stuttgard,  Munich,  Salzburg,  and 
Vienna,  he  reached  Pesth,  where  ne  re- 
mained a  month.  Here  he  changed  hit 
Sassjxort  for  one  of  more  recent  vise  for 
Lusaia.    His  destination  waa  the  town  of 
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date,  Kaminiec,  in  Podolia,  which  place  he 
reached  in  safety,  March  22d,  1843,  hav- 
ing traveled  through  Galieia  on  foot,  in 
consequence  of  the  one  hundred  and  ^f>y 
francs  with  which  he  started  from  Paris 
being  exhausted.  When  he  passed  the 
Russian  barriers,  the  sentinel  was  absent 
from  his  post,  and  on  his  arriving  at  the 
Custom  House  without  the  usual  atten- 
dance, the  Custom  House  officer  became 
furious  at  this  neglect  of  the  soldier,  and 
had  the  unlucky  wretch  instantly  bastina- 
doed. The  heart  of  Pietrowski  sank 
within  him  at  this  incident,  so  character- 
istic of  Russia;  and  he  grieved  at  the 
poor  fellow's  sufferings,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  innocent  cause. 

His  .first  acquaintance  in  Kaminiec  was  a 
Russian  officer.  The  flippancy  with  which 
this  man  spoke  of  the  oeauty  of  the  wo- 
men of  Warsaw  sounded  painfully  on  the 
sensitive  ears  of  the  disguised  Pole.  Pie- 
trowski, however,  concealed  his  feelings, 
and  labored  patiently  to  establish  a  char- 
acter for  himself  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Having  made  declarations  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  a  teacher,  at  the  Prefecture,  he 
readily  obtained  from  the  police  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  town ;  and  tie  also 
gained  authority  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  Military  Governor  and  the  Director  of 
the  Lyceum.  Yet  the  greatest  caution 
was  still  necessary,  in  order  to  ward  off 
suspicion  of  his  true  nationality.  In  seek- 
ing for  families  in  which  to  give  lessons, 
he  preferred  those  of  the  Russian  officials, 
and  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Abaza,  one  of  the  r^jost 
influential  of  the  public  functionaries.  lie 
did  not  altogether  refuse  to  attend  Polish 
families,  but  he  carefully  avoided  those  in 
which  there  were  young  people.  He  soon 
acquired  a  footing  in  the  town  as  M.  Ca- 
tharo,  people  insisting  upon  regarding  him 
as  a  Frenchman.  Thus,  after  twelve  j^ears 
of  absence,  Pietrowski  found  himself  m  his 
native  country,  yet  not  daring  to  speak 
his  own  language  ;  and,  indeed,  he  as  lit- 
tle dare  speak  Russian.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage, though  already  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  it,  he  even  aflected  to  receive 
instruction  from  one  of  his  own  pupils. 
This  concealment  exposed  him  to  much 
that  was  very  painful.  Sometimes  he  had 
to  suppress  his  patriotic  sympathies  while 
made  the  involuntary  confidant  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  inoffensive  French- 
man was  deaf  to  their  Polish  whispers.  I 
At  other  times  he  oha&d  under  scornful  I 


'  comments  on  Polish  afllairs  which  he  heard 
in  the  houses  of  Russian  officials.  Or 
again,  he  heard  Polish  relatives  rebuke 
each  other  for  referring,  in  the  presence  of 
a  "  Frenchman,"  to  personal  sorrows  or 
patriotic  hopes. 

Only  a  few  of  Pietrowski's  fellow-coun- 
trymen became  acquainted  with  his  real 
character  and  the  nature  of  his  mission. 
None  of  these  betrayed  hira,  but  some  of 
the  most  pliant  were  used  after  his  arrest 
as  witnessess  against  him.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  watched.  Gradually,  the  police 
surveillance  drew  closer  round  him,  and 
he  felt  himself  socially  in  the  position 
of  one  of  those  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  sides  of  whose  cells  were  slowly  but 
steadily  drawn  together  for  their  inevita- 
ble destruction.  It  is  true  that,  unthin  a 
month  of  his  seizure,  he  might  have  es- 
caped from  Kaminiec ;  but  he  forbore  to 
take  that  step  for  a  reason  which  does  him 
a  great  credit.  He  knew  well  the  Rus- 
sian method  of  dealing  with  those  who  are 
suspected  of  any  connection  with  patriotio 
emissaries ;  how  every  one  is  seized  who 
is  known  or  supposed  to  have  held  any 
communication  with  them.  He  thought 
that  by  submitting  to  his  own  arrest  he 
might  thereby  lessen  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  been  in  communication  with  him, 
and  probablv  shorten  the  detention  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  really  communi- 
cated. IDs  decision  we  give  in  his  own 
words : 

'*  I  resolved,  therefore,  patiently  to  abide  the 
fatal  hour;  and  I  spent  the  dajs  of  freedom 
which  jet  remained  to  me  in  concertini?  with 
my  accomplices  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I 
ought  to  follow.  The  last  interview  which  I 
had  with  one  of  them  was  in  a  church,  on  the 
eve  of  my  arrest  We  agreed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible upon  all  points,  and  then  embraced  one 
another  with  an  emotion  which  may  easily  be 
understood.  Remaining  to  the  last,  when  alone 
in  the  church  I  prajed  with  fervor  that  God 
would  give  mo  strength  to  come  through  the 
trials  which  might  await  me." 

On  the  last  morning  of  1843  Pietrowski 
was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  Director 
of  Police,  with  whom  was  Major  Polont* 
kovskoi,  who  represented  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  district,  Prince  Bibikov. 
He  had  been  so  long  prepared  for  this 
catastrophe  that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in 
using  all  the  means  of  evasion  still  left  to 
him.    Not  the  least  spedoiui  of  the  pleas 
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which  he  nrged  on  the  officials  was  his  as- 
sumed character  as  a  British  subject,  and 
the  danger  to  which  they  would  therefore 
expose  themselves  by  keeping  him  under 
arrest.  Fear  of  this  had  for  a  long  time 
checked  the  action  of  the  police,  M.  Catha- 
ro  having  kept  up  his  assumed  nationality 
with  great  address.  He  resisted,  through 
several  examinations,  all  attempts  to  make 
him  speak  Russian  or  Polish,  and  asserted 
his  determination  to  appeal  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  But,  unluck- 
ily for  him,  one  or  two  of  those  who  had 
been  arrested  with  him  confessed  that  he 
had  spoken  to  them  in  Polish ;  and  thus 
his  position  that  he  was  a  British  subject 
was  rendered  untenable.  His  sole  consid- 
eration now  became  how  to  lighten,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  doom  of  those  who  had 
been  arrested  on  his  account.  On  his 
next  examination,  he  suddenly  broke  out 
in  the  Polish  tongue  with  the  confession  of 
his  true  nationality,  stated  that  he  had 
only  longed  to  breathe  his  native  air,  that 
he  had  merely  confided  his  secret  to  a  few 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
had  no  further  business  with  them. 

Although  morally  certain  before  of  the 
identity  of  their  prisoner,  the  directness 
of  this  confession  startled  both  Major 
Polontkovski  and  the  Governor  of  Kami- 
niec,  while  it  also  relieved  them  from  the 
dread  of  that  suspicion  as  to  their  zeal 
which  is  continually  held  over  the  heads 
of  Russian  officials.  As  for  Pietrowski 
himself,  though  fully  conscious  of  the 
misery  to  which  his  confession  irrevocablv 
doomed  him,  he  experienced  such  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  his 
native  tongue  that  he  seemed  to  revel 
with  uncontrollable  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  his  confession  had  been 
made,  Pietrowski  started  from  Kaminiec, 
en  route  for  Kiow,  in  a  roomy  open  car- 
riage, with  Major  Polonkovskoi  by  his 
side,  and  two  soldiers  with  loaded  mus- 
kets opposite.  As  the^  passed  through 
the  silent  streets,  the  pnsoner  noticed  the 
lights  in  the  upper  windows  of  many 
houses,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  bitter  anguish  was  being  endured  on 
behalf  of  many  with  whom  he  liad  been 
associated.  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
which  was  only  broken  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  bells  affixed  to  the  carriage,  his  heart 
tank  within  him.  The  Major  was  court- 
eous to  him»  and  at  daybreak  began  to 


converse  about  France,  evincing  the  intel- 
ligent curiosity  of  an  administrator,  and 
that  ubi(}uitous  knowledge  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  heads  of  the  Russian 
police. 

During  the  next  stage,  Pietrowski  was 
placed  in  a  carriage  by  himself,  and  had 
his  head  injured  by  one  of  the  violent  jolts 
of  the  kibitka^  as  it  was  driven  onward 
with  furious  speed.  The  excruciating  pain 
which  this  caused  him  had  'exhausted  his 
strength  by  the  time  the  fortress  of  Brac- 
law  was  reached ;  but  here  he  was  allowed 
to  rest  for  some  hours.  Waking  at  mid- 
night, he  heard  the  sound  of  chains  through 
the  walls  of  his  cell ;  and,  while  forming 
conjectures  as  to  whether  the  prisoners 
were  criminals  or  political  offenders,  he 
presently  caught  the  familiar  words  and 
melody  of  a  Polish  hymn : 

"  In  a  cradle  sleeping,  the  Babe  Divine." 

Then  followed  another  common  Polish 
hymn: 

"  Thus  to  the  shepherds  did  the  angols  say.** 

It  was  Christmas,  (old  style)  and  he 
now  heard  these  hymns,  which  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  happy  childhood,  ^' chant* 
ed  by  captives,  and  accompanied  by  the 
rattling  of  their  chains." 

Shortly  after  leaving  Bra^Iaw,  Pie- 
trowski and  his  escort  were  met  by  an 
officer  of  the  armed  police,  a  Grerman,  who, 
with  two  soldiers,  took  the  charge  of  Pie- 
trowski from  the  Major.  The  misery  of 
his  condition  now  became  greater  than 
ever.  He  was  taken  to  a  roadside  guard- 
house, and  there  handcuffi^d  and  fetter- 
ed. The  ankle-rings  were  so  tight  as  to 
cause  him  sever^  pain,  and  the  rusty  con- 
dition of  the  fetters  prevented  him  from 
walking.  The  journey  was  then  resumed, 
and,  late  in  the  night,  the  sledge,  while 
being  driven  at  a  furious  rate,  was  over* 
turned,  and  the  fettered  and  handcuffied 
prisoner  was  dragged  through  the  snow 
and  mud  until  he  became  insensible. 
Upon  regaining  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  replaced  in  the  sledge.  The  offi- 
cer, being  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  hit 
prisoner,  gave  vent  to  his  amiable  feel- 
ings  by  belaboring  the  two  soldiers  with 
his  fists,  although  it  was  his  own  impa- 
tience which  had  caused  the  accident. 
The  soldiers  relieved  their  minds  by  paw* 
in^  on  the  blows  they  had  received  to  th« 
driver,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  found  eonsda;* 
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tion  Id  the  infliction  of  an  unmerciful  flog- 
gin^  on  the  horses. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  fort- 
tress  of  Kiow.  Pietrowski  had  to  be  car- 
ried in  in  the  amis  of  several  soldiers, 
and,  afler  a  preliminary  examination,  was 
taken  to  a  cell,  where,  although  in  great 

Eain  from  his  manacles,  he  slept,  such  was 
is  exhausted  condition,  for  twenty-flve 
hours.  Afler  this,  he  was  visited  in  his 
cell  by  a  general  officer,  who,  by  his  be- 
ing short  of  one  arm,  he  knew  to  be  Prince 
Bibikov,  the  Governor-General  of  Vol- 
h3mia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Prince  examined  him  in  French,  inti- 
mating that  all  his  antecedents  were 
known,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  from 
him  the  names  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, the  Prince  expressed  his  wonder 
that  the  Russians  and  the  Poles  should 
hate  each  other,  seeing  that  they  were  all 
Sclaves.  Having  a  common  origin,  and 
being  alike  in  language  and  manner,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  united  in  senti- 
ment. Pietrowski  disowned  any  ill-will 
to  the  Russians,  but  said  the  Poles  as- 
pired to  be  free.  The  Prince  had  proba- 
bly spoken  in  this  way  in  order  to  mduce 
Pietrowski  to  give  information  which  the 
police  might  turn  to  account.  However, 
the  Prince  sent  a  farrier  to  relieve  the 
prisoner  of  his  chains.  This  done,  bruised 
as  his  ankles  were,  he  paced  his  cell  the 
whole  of  the  day,  in  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  his  bodily  freedom. 

Afler  some  weeks  passed  in  this  cell, 
Pietrowski  was  suddenly  aroused  in  the 
night,  and  conducted  before  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  the  President  of  which 
was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
and  a  Privy  Councillor — ^'cn  this  distin- 
guished functionary  belonging  also  to  the 
secret  police.  A  few  days  after,  the  Presi- 
dent offered  him  the  use  of  books  from 
his  library,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his 
confinement,  and  Pietrowski  asked  for  a 
Bible.  This  seemed  to  sirike  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  very  strange  book  to  ask  for  ; 
indeed,  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  a 
oopy ;  but  he  obtained  and  forwarded  one 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Atler  receiving  this 
book,  Pietrowski  says :  "  I  no  longer  felt 
that  I  was  alone." 

I^etrowski  feels  it  needful  almost  to 
apologize  for  recording  kind  treatment  as 
having  been  received  from  men  whose 
Dames  are  associated  in  the  history  of  so 
many  Polish  fSEuniiies  with  unutteraole  sor- 


rows. Such,  however,  was  his  own  ex- 
perience of  them;  though,  even  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Kiow,  he  had  suilioient 
evidence  of  the  brutal  character  of  the 
Russian  system.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  sentinels  was  ob- 
served speaking  to  him  as  he  took  his  ex- 
ercise in  the  corridor,  and  the  poor  wretch 
was  forthwith  led  off"  to  receive  sixty 
blows  with  rods.  " 

One  peculiar  source  of  suffering  to  the 
prisoner  here  was  the  constant  watch  kept 
on  him  through  the  door.  Such  was  the 
torture  occasioned  him  by  the  sentry's  re- 
lentless gaze  that  he  used  to  long  for 
night  to  come  to  shroud  him  from  it. 
One  day,  whilst  irritated  by  the  pitiless 
stare,  his  cell  was  entered  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, who  ordered  him  to  strip.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  a  minute  examina- 
tion, which  he  afterward  learned  was  the 
invariable  preliminary  to  the  deportation 
of  exiles  to  Siberia.  Some  days  after  this 
he  was  again  taken  before  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  when  he  heard  a  ^^  sentence, 
long  and  minutely  drawn  up,  ending  widi 
the  *•  pain  of  death,'  commuted  bv  Prinoe. 
Bibikov  for  that  of  penal  semtude  in 
Siberia  for  the  term  of  his  natural  llfe.^ 
The  sentence  condemned  him  to  take  the 
journey  to  Siberia  in  fetters,  and  declared 
him  to  be  henceforth  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  otherwise  attaching  to  his  noble 
oirth.  He  had  to  sign  the  sentence  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Rufin  Pietrowski 
heard  this  sentence  on  the  twentv-ninth 
of  July,  O.S.,  1844."  He  was  then  at 
once,  without  returning  to  his  cell,  march- 
ed off  to  have  put  on  his  former  traveling- 
clothes,  and  "  the  same  rusty  bars"  which 
had  inflicted  such  suffering  upon  him  in 
his  journey  hither.  Being  delivered  into 
the  charge  of  two  gendarmes,  he  found  a 
kibitka  waiting  for  him.  "  ITie  doora  of 
the  fortress  closed  behind  the  kibitkay  and 
before  me  opened  the  way  to  Siberia." 

This  method  of  traveling,  instead  of  be- 
ing cha'ned  with  a  gang  to  endure  the 
journey  on  foot,  was  permitted  to  Pie- 
trowski as  the  only  privilege  accorded  to 
him  on  the  score  of  his  aristocratic  birth. 
He  says  that  the  principle  u|>on  which 
this  was  done  is  one  which  his  ^'  own  con- 
victions disallowed,"  but  that  it  saved 
him  from  such  sufferings  as  made  his  own 
seem  trivial.  He  gives  hideous  descrip- 
tions of  the  knout  and  pletCj  though  he 
thinks  that  the  actual  suffering  caused  by 
I  these  must  be  less  than  that  <tf  a  third 
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method  of  tortnr^,  called  ^^rnnning  the 
gauntlet."*  This  last  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  Abbe  Sierocinski, 
when  he  and  a  thousand  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  condemned  for  having 
planned  a  rising  in  Siberia  in  1837.  The 
Abbe  and  five  others  were  sentenced  to 
'^  receive  seven  thousand  lashes,  without 
mercy, ^^  £ach  man  was  stripped,  and 
then  had  his  hands  tied*  to  the  end  of  a 
soldier's  musket,  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
being  close  to  his  breast,  so  that  he  could 
not  shrink.  He  was  then  led  slowly 
down  through  a  battalion  of  soldiers, 
drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  with  plenty  of 
room  allowed  for  each  man  to  deliver  a 
blow  with  his  full  strength,  without  impe- 
diment. The  Abbe  was  reserved  to  the 
last.  All  the  others  have  perished,  long 
before  their  full  number  of  lashes  had  been 
received.  He  set  off,  chanting,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  ^^  Miserere  mei^ 
J)eu8  secundum  magnam  misericordiam 
tuam^^^  etc.  When  he  had  once  passed 
through  the  ranks,  receiving  one  thousand 
blows,  he  sank  bleeding  upon  the  snow. 
He  was  then  placed  upon  a  tumbril,  to  be 
dragged  through  the  ranks  a  second  time, 
after  which  his  groans  were  still  audible. 
Before  he  had  received  the  fourth  thou 
sand  lashes  he  expired,  but  the  ^'  without 
mercy"  of  the  sentence  compelled  the 
completion  of  the  full  tale  of  the  seven 
thousand  on  his  mangled  corpse. 

Criminals,  and  political  prisoners  as 
well,  are  most  of  them  taken  to  Siberia 
on  foot,  in  gangs,  and  their  sufferings  on 
the  journey  are  frightful.  They  are  all 
fettered  together  with  chains  and  long 
rods,  which  are  not  removed,  even  for  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,  during  the  whole  three 
years  which  the  journey  usually  occupies. 
The  officer  in  charge  has  unlimited  power, 
and  can  inflict  any  punishment  he  thinks 
fit.  Every  week,  one  gang  enters  Tobolsk 
as  another  leaves.  Pietrowski  estimates 
the  annual  number  thus  transported  as  lit- 
tle short  often  thousand. 

Pietrowski  met  with  frequent  instances 
of  touching  kindness  from  the  country 
peop'e  on  his  journey,  both  money  and 
refreshments  being  offered  to  him.  The 
former  he  declined  or  gave  to  his  guards. 
The  kihitka  in  which  he  traveled  was 
driven  rapidly  night  and  day,  so  as  to  con- 
fuse all  his  impressions  of  the  route.    In 


•  SkvoUstrai,  literally  ''  fchroagh  the  ranka.** 


twenty  days  he  found  himself  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Western  Siberia. 

Late  in  the  night  of  August  20th,  1844, 
they  stopped  before  a  fortress.  "Who 
goes  there  ?"  called  the  sentinel ;  the  pos- 
tilion replied,  "  An  unhappy  one."  Tney 
were  then  admitted  into  the  Castle  of 
Omsk.  Here  he  met  with  a  young  officer 
under  arrest,  who  excited  his  attention  by 
unrolling  before  him  a  map  of  Siberia. 
This  he  studied  with  such  avidity  that  the 
young  man  read  his  thoughts,  and  at  once 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  any  thought 
of  attempting  to  escape,  adding  that  death 
by  suicide  would  probably  be  the  least 
miserable  termination  of  any  such  design. 

The  next  day  Pietrowski  was  brought 
before  Prince  Gortchakov,  with  whom 
rested  the  decision  as  to  which  circle  of 
the  Siberian  inferno  he  should  be  sent  to. 
He  decided  to  send  him  to  Ekaterinski- 
Zabod,  where  are  situated  the  Govern- 
ment distilleries  established  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  he  was  recognized  by  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  were  condemned  to  ex- 
ile for  life  and  were  employed  as  clerks. 
These  men  seized  an  opportunity  to  em« 
brace  their  compatriot,  and  urged  him  to 
patient  submission  as  the  only  means  by 
which  his  lot  could  be  alleviated,  or  immu- 
nity from  corporal  punishment  secured. 
By  the  influence  of  these  friends  his  feet 
were  released  from  the  chains  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  upon  them.  He  was 
soon  summoned  oy  the  overseer  of  con- 
victs— a  felon  of  distinction,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  brand  vor  (thief)  stamped 
on  his  cheek  and  forehead.  Pieirowski's 
self  respect  was  painfully  shocked  at  this 
evidence  of  his  forlorn  condition.  "Oh, 
my  God  I"  he  writes,  "  Thou  alone  didjst 
hear  the  cry  of  my  soul  when  for  the  first 
time  I  was  ordered  about  by  an  abject 
being  like  this.''  A  shovel  and  broom 
were  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  set 
to  labor  in  company  with  a  murderer. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters  in  the 
evening,  he  was  joined  by  his  two  coun- 
trymen, who,  under  an  escort,  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  him.  They  again  adjured 
him  to  hide  all  si^s  of  temper,  as  the  on- 
ly chance  for  an  improvement  in  his  lot. 
Such  was  his  first  day,  and  so  followed 
many  more,  during  which  he  was  literally 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter.  He 
carefully  avoided  any  dispute  with  bis 
oveneeni;  but  from  a  motive  really  the 
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reverse  of  that  implied  by  his  passive  ex- 
terior— "for  I  had  made  a  vow  that  I 
would  not  submit  to  corporal  puuishment, 
and  that  I  would  resist  it,  whether  at  the 
price  of  my  own  life  or  at  that  of  others." 

Tlie  convicts  employed  in  the  distillery 
in  wliich  Pietrowski  worked  received  a 
minimum  salary  of  three  francs  per 
month,  and  ninety  pounds  of  corn,  which 
could  be  bartered  in  the  villaije  for  other 
food.  Pietrowski,  within  a  year  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  clerkship,  which  improved  his 
resources  to  the  extent  of  ten  francs  per 
month.  lie  then  had  leave  to  live  out  of 
the  barracks,  and  lodged  with  his  two 
countrymen  in  a  sort  of  shanty,  built  by 
the  aid  of  the  scanty  savings  of  his  friend 
Siesieki.  In  the  office,  Pietrowski  greedi- 
ly conversed  with  the  merchants  who 
came  thither,  many  of  them  from  a  great 
distance ;  and  by  this  means  ho  gained 
the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, in  preparation  for  his  flight,  which  he 
had  intended  from  the  fli^st.  He  became 
intimate  with  the  manager  of  the  distille- 
ry, a  young  Russian,  whose  political  views 
he  gives  as  illustrative  of  those  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  This  officer 
bad  unqualified  faith  in  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Czar,  and  attributed  all 
national  evils  to  the  intervention  of  the 
nobility,  who,  as  he  believed,  interce])t  the 
eflfects  of  the  Emi)€ror'H  benignant  sway. 
In  the  neighborhood  lived  several  Poles, 
who  were  simply  "deported,"  and  not 
under  convict  discipline.  These,  on  holi- 
days, by  special  permission,  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  distillery,  and  thus  had  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  sympathy  to  their 
compatriots.  Another  opportunity  of  ex- 
ceeding enjoyment  was  affi^rded  by  the 
annual  visit  of  a  Polish  priest,  one  of  four 
who  undertake  to  traverse  the  vast  region 
of  Siberia,  to  minister  to  the  soldiers  and 
convicts  who  profess  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  great  diffijr- 
ence  of  condition  among  Siberian  exiles. 
The  vague  terms  "  deport afum"  and 
"  penal  labor"  convey  little  idea  of  the  de- 
grees of  suffering  and  degradation  includ- 
ed within  the  compass  of  Russian  trans- 
portation. Although  Pietrowski  was  him- 
self subjected  to  nothing  worse  than  we 
have  described  above,  he  gathered  many 
particulars  concerning  those  who  were 
less  fortunate  than  he  was.  There  are  the 
mines  of  Nertchinsk,  where,  laboring  with 
heavily  fettered  &ct|  the  wretched  ounviet 


only  desires  that  some  accident  shall  pat 
an  end  to  his  existence.  At  Orenbourg, 
the  exiles,  amongst  whom  are  many  politi- 
cal prisoners,  work  in  disciplined  gangs, 
and  the  "  rod  and  bastinado  are  their  daily 
bread."  There  is  yet  a  lower  deep  within 
this  abyss  of  misery,  and  that  is  the  fort- 
ress of  Akatonia,  to  which  the  worst  crim- 
inals, and  any  convicts  who  endeavor  to 
escape,  are  condemned.  Of  this  place 
Pietrowski  can  give  no  description,  for  no 
one  ever  returns  from  it.  "  rhroughout 
Siberia,  the  very  name  is  pronounced 
with  an  indescribable  terror." 

Although  the  miseries  of  Pietrowski^s 
lot  were  now  somewhat  mitigated,  yet 
the  resolve  to  escape  which  he  had  formed 
at  the  moment  of  signing  his  sentence  was 
still  unshaken.  This  resolution  was  quick- 
ened into  action  by  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  passed  late  in  the  year 
1845,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  ren- 
der the  penal  discipline  more  severe. 
One  of  its  provisions  forbade  the  residence 
of  exiles  in  the  villages,  and  thus  required 
Pietrowski  to  go  back  to  the  barracks,  to 
live  once  more  amongst  the  vilest  male- 
factors. This  he  could  not  endure.  He 
had  already  made  two  attempts  to  escape 
by  the  river  Irticher  in  a  boat,  but  these 
had  failed  ;  happily,  however,  without  be- 
ing discovered.  He  now  studiously  con- 
sidered all  the  routes  that  could  l>e  at- 
tempted, including  even  those  through 
Kanischatka,  and  through  Bokhara  to 
British  India.  He  decideci  on  the  short- 
est— that  over  the  Oural  chain  to  Arch- 
angle,  on  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea.  AU 
his  higenuity  was  called  into  requisition  to 
provide  for  his  outfit.  He  intended  to  as- 
sume the  dress  and  style  of  ^'a  man  of 
Siberia,"  one  of  the  chief  portions  of  which 
was  a  skecpskin  wig  with  the  curls  in- 
side. His  great  difficulty  was  a  passport ; 
this,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  a  coiner 
of  false  money,  ho  was  able  to  fabricate* 
including  even  the  seal  of  his  Imperial 
M}ij*.'8ty. 

Pietrowski  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
fearful  perils  of  his  enterprise,  but  there 
was  one  resolve  he  had  taken,  which  con- 
tributed to  brace  his  spirit  with  requisite 
firmness.  This  was  that  he  would  not 
speak  of  his  design  to  a  single  ])erson. 
L  requently  and  bitter  bad  been  his  reileo- 
tions  on  the  sad  fate  of  some  of  his  friends 
at  KaAiiniec;  so,  now,  his  object  being 
solely  his  own  personal  esoape,  he  nobl/ 
resolved  not  to  esk  for  ^^heljp,  proteotiou, 
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or  advice,''  until  he  ehonld  be  clear  of  the 
Czar's  dominions.  He  says :  "  God  vouch- 
safed to  rae  the  strength  to  persevere  in 
this  resolution  to  the  end.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  only  honest  and  justifiable 
course;  and  it  has,  perhaps,  been  on  ac- 
count of  this  vow,  made  from  the  very 
starting-point,  that  he  extended  over  me 
his  protecting  arm." 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1 846,  he  set 
out  from  Ekaterinski-Zavod.  His  Siberian 
dress  must  have  been  an  effectual  disguise, 
as  it  nearly  doubled  his  bulk : 

*'  I  bad  on  three  shirts,  the  colored  one  being 
after  the  Russian  fashi  n,  pulled  over  the 
trousers.  I  had  a  waistcoat  and  trousers  of 
thick  cloth,  and  over  all  a  little  burnous  of 
sheepskin,  well  tallowed,  which  hung  down  to 
my  knees,  while  great  boots,  with  tops  strongly 
tanned,  completed  my  costume.  A  girdle  of 
red,  white,  and  black  worsted  was  tied  round 
my  waist,  and  over  my  wig  I  had  one  of  those 
red  velvet  caps  which,  edged  with  fur,  are  worn 
on  holiday  times  by  Siberian  peasants  of  any 
affluence,  and  by  commercial  travelers.** 

He  was,  besides,  wrapped  in  a  wide 
pelisse,  tied  with  a  red  cloth  round  his 
throat.  Having  crossed,  by  moonlight, 
the  frozen  Irtiche,  he  pushed  forward  un- 
til overtaken  by  a  peasant  with  a  sledge. 
In  this  he  got  a  lifl,  but  they  became  lost 
in  a  snow-storm  in  the  forest,  and  the 
agony  of  fear  which  the  fugitive  endured  | 
may  be  supposed.  At  daybreak  they 
found  the  road  again,  and  set  off  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  At  the 
next  village,  Pietrowski  took  post-horses, 
in  the  character  of  a  clerk  to  a  merchant 
who  had  gone  to  the  fair  at  Terbite.  As 
he  was  about  paying  for  these  horses,  he 
had  several  of  his  paper  roubles  stolen, 
and,  worse  even  than  this,  his  precious 
passport,  which  had  been  fabricated  with 
such  care.  For  a  moment  he  was  almost 
in  despair,  but  the  very  impossibility  of 
return  again  urged  him  forward.  As  he 
went  on,  the  sense  of  peril  was  well  nigh 
effaced  in  the  excitement  of  the  pictur- 
esque crowd  of  peasants,  sledges,  and 
horses  which  thronged  the  route  to  Ter- 
bite, 

Pietrowski  found  himself,  on  the  third 
day  afler  his  flight  began,  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  £katerinski-Zavod, 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  havbff  to 
perform  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot, 
and  perhaps  to  atop  twrn  time  to  time  to 
labor  for  his  daily  bread.  Moreover^  the 
wmter  of  1846  waa  aa  vniiBQally  severe 


one,  and  he  often  found  it  difficult,  after 
leading  Terbite,  to  keep  to  the  tracks 
along  the  snow-covered  road.  His  frozen 
bread  he  ate  as  he  walked  along,  or  while 
resting  in  some  hiding-place  in  the  forest. 
His  heavy  dress  impeded  his  walking,  and 
at  night  he  was  weary  enough  to  enjoy 
even  an  "  Ostiak"  couch.  This  was  form- 
ed by  scooping  out  the  snow  round  the 
trunlc  of  a  tree,  and  burying  himself  in  the 
hole.  The  first  time  he  tried  this  he  made 
the  mistake  of  wrapping  himself  in  his 
pelisse,  with  the  fur  next  his  body,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  so  much 
heat  was  generated  as  to  melt  the  snow 
at  his  feet,  and  expose  them  to  the  cold 
wind,  whereby  they  were  nearly  frozen. 
Sometimes  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
icy  wind  drifting  the  snow  till  he  became 
bewildered  and  lost  the  track,  whence  he 
was  often  in  danger  of  perishing  by  cold 
and  hunger.  On  one  occasion  he  sought 
refuge  in  a  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  a 
young  woman  asked  him  from  whence  he 
came,  and  ^^  whether  the  Lord  God  was 
leading"  him.  He  represented  himself  as 
an  artisan  on  his  way  to  the  Government 
iron-works;  but  the  possession  of  four 
shirts  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  such 
a  status,  and  brought  on  him  suspicions, 
from  which  it  reqmred  all  his  tact  to  es- 
cape. This  incident  convinced  him  that 
he  must  shun  human  habitations  for  night- 
ly shelter,  and  content  himself  with  a 
lodging  in  the  forest.  When  he  failed  to 
find  the  necessary  facilities  for  making  an 
Ostiak  bed,  he  used  to  lie  down  on  the 
snow,  and  let  the  swiftly-falling  flakes 
hide  him  from  the  cold.  This  wretched 
life  made  him  "feel  that,  not  very  far 
from  my  side,  there  lay  in  wait  for  me 
those  two  hideous  spectres — Cold  and 
Famine."  Ominous  attacks  of  sudden 
sleepiness  sometimes  required  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  strength  to  struggle  against 
them.  After  spending  many  weeks  with- 
out once  resting  in  a  human  habitation, 
he  was  hailed,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  passed 
a  solitary  hut,  and  freely  offered  a  night's 
lodging.  The  inmates  of  the  hut  were 
sens,  obliged  to  work  in  the  government 
factories.  Tet,  though  their  lot  was  hard 
and  miserable,  theyfirmly  refused  to  take 
the  money  which  Pietrowski  pressed  up- 
on them.  Shortly  after  this  rnddent  his 
bread  became  exhausted,  and  he  endured 
the  pangs  of  the  fiercest  hunger.  Being 
utterly  exhausted,  he  yielded  at  last  to  the 
that  oppressed  him,  and  in  ft 
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few  minutes  would  have  slept  the  sleep  of 
death,  had  he  not  been  aroused  by  a  trap- 
per, who  found  him  prostrate  on  the  snow 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  Some  brandy  which 
the  trapper  gave  him  made  him  start  with 
pain,  but  some  bread  and  fish  that  were 
also  given  him  he  "  devoured  with  a  sort 
of  frenzy."  On  being  led  into  the  sight 
of  an  izbouchkaj  or  small  inn,  such  was 
his  uncontrollable  desire  for  refreshment 
that  he  should  have  rushed  into  it  had  he 
known  that  the  gendarmes  were  there  to 
arrest  him.  lie  fainted  on  entering  the 
house,  and,  after  some  refreshment,  slept 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  landlord's 
sympathy  was  excited  towards  him,  and 
especially  so  when  Pictrowski  told  him 
that  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Isle  in  the  White  Sea.  Ho  reached  Ve- 
liki-Oustiong  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
having  led,  during  two  montlis,  a  life  of 
unmitigated  hardship  and  misery. 

At  this  stage  in  his  journey,  Pietrowski 
assumed  a  third  change  of  character — 
that  of  a  pilgrim,  a  bohomolets — literally, 
a  "  worshiper  of  God."  There  are  four 
shrines  in  the  Russian  empire  to  which 
pilgrimasccs  are  made,  namely,  Kiow,  Mos- 
cow, Veliki-Novgorod,  and  Solovetsk,  in 
the  White  Sea.  Towards  this  last  Pie- 
trowski now  set  his  face,  if  not  with  as 
much  devotion,  with  at  least  as  much  fi- 
delity and  determination  as  any  amongst 
the  heterogeneous  crowd  to  whom  he 
joined  himself  for  safetv,  and  in  all  whose 
noisy  performances  and  ludicrous  gesticu- 
tions  he  was  compelled  to  take  part.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  hands  of 
thcpopeSy  or  priests,  but  dreaded  being 
asked  for  the  creed,  of  which  he  was  ut- 
terly ignorant.  To  avoid  such  a  requisi- 
tion, he  practiced  his  poMony  with  zealous 
energy.  This  great  attainment  of  Rus- 
sian orthodoxy  consists  in  touching  the 
ground  with  the  forehead,  without  oend- 
mg  the  knees,  a  hundred  times. 

After  a  month  spent  in  these  "  intermina- 
ble devotions,"  he  bargained,  as  did  some 
other  of  the  pilgrims,  to  work  his  passage 
in  a  barge  down  the  Dvina  to  Archangel. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1846.  As 
an  instance  of  Russian  superstition,  he 
mentions  that  every  morning,  aft;er  all  the 
prayers  were  said  and  the  poklony  gone 
through,  every  person  on  board  threw  a 
small  copper  com  into  the  river,  to  pro- 
pitiate it. 

Pietrowski  had  spent  a  fortnight  on  the 
Dvina,  when,  earijr  one  aimuner's  morn- 


ing, the  gladdening  sight  of  Archangel 
drew  a  shout  of  delight  from  the  whole 
company  on  board,  and  from  no  one 
more  joyous  than  from  our  poor  fugitive. 
But  his  physical  devotions  were  not  yet 
at  an  end.  He  had  to  endure  the  inodor- 
ous abomination  of  the  Sclovetski  dvorets^ 
a  sort  of  caravanserai  where  pilgrims  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  were  crowded  together 
awaiting  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Isle. 
Pietrowski  did  not  go  himself  to  the  Holy 
Isle,  but  he  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  it,  gathered  from  the  other  pil- 
grims. He  mentions,  among  other  things, 
certain  mysterious  tales  relative  to  an 
Imperial  prison  which  stands  beside  the 
convent  there.  No  one  knows  who  are 
its  inmates,  but  it  is  whispered  that,  some 
years  ago,  there  was  seen  there  an  old 
man  with  white  hair,  whose  eyes  were 
blind  with  weeping,  and  that  this  pris- 
oner was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Archangel,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
cynosure  of  Pietrowski's  weary  and  pjeri- 
lous  journey,  now  became  to  him  the  sick- 
ening scene  of  disappointment.  The  sleep- 
less vigilance  of  the  Russian  military 
police  baffled  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
communication  with  any  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  On  every  deck  a  sentinel 
walked  night  and  day.  So  he  was  com- 
pelled again  to  choose  another  route,  and 
to  continue  his  journey  on  foot.  On  one 
side  lay  the  choice  of  the  Swedish  frontier, 
to  reach  which  he  must  again  have  en- 
countered hardship  and  exposure ;  on  the 
other,  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to- 
wards Russia,  which  would  expose  him 
most  to  danger  of  detection.  His  decision 
was  guided  by  a  natural  desire  to  shun 
those  sufferings  to  which  his  late  dreadful 
journey  had  exposed  him,  and  to  encoun- 
ter rather  those  from  which  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  hitherto  as  to  escape. 

Pietrowski  therefore  bent  his  stinHi 
westward,  toward  Oniga,  still  on  tne 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  The  level  rays 
of  the  midnight  sun,  and  the  stillness  by 
which  alone  the  night  was  distinguished 
from  the  day,  caused  him  to  feel  aa  if  he 
wandered  in  a  dream.  This  summer  still- 
ness was  on  one  occasion  suddenly  broken 
by  a  violent  tempest,  when  the  sea  became 
covered  with  foam,  and  a  *^  spectacle  at 
once  mournful  and  admirably  grand"  was 
presented  to  his  view,  which  made  him 
recognize  the   fitness   of  the   name   of 
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"White  Sea."  He  was  now  traveling 
through  a  lonely  and  barren  region,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  showed  him  kindly 
ho5»pitality.  Some  of  these  poor  people 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  ataroviertsiy  or 
"  old  believers.'*  These  people  think  the 
Czar  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  Russia  to 
be  under  a  perilous  delusion;  and  Pie- 
trowski's  orthodox  manner  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  betrayed  his  error  to 
these  poor  nonconformists.  One  venera- 
ble man  of  the  sect,  finding  Pietrowski 
not  indisposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
persecuted  faith,  took  him  into  his  confi- 
dence. Having  carefully  closed  the  door 
of  his  hut  and  "  exacted  an  oath  of  secre- 
cy," he  mysteriously  drew  forth  a  cop- 
per casting,  of  rough  Byzantine  workman- 
ship, which  "represented  our  Lord  as 
fiving  the  benediction  with  the  two  fore- 
ngers  of  the  right  hand  extended,"  and 
on  this  appears  to  rest  the  creed  upon 
which  these  simple  people  base  their 
hatred'against  the  national  form  of  faith. 
Pietrowski's  *next  experience  in  his 
character  of  hohomolets  was  that  of  bar- 
gaining to  work  his  passage  on  board  a 
river-boat  from  Vytiegra  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Thus,  to  his  own  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  running  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Imperial  authority.  His 
fellow-passengers  were  many  of  them 
countrywomen,  going  to  St.  Petersburg 
as  domestic  servants.  These  women  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  levity,  to  which  our 
bohomolets  opposed  advice  befitting  his 
calling ;  while  he  also  protected  from  the 
younger  women  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who  was  going  to  visit  a  daughter  estab- 
lished as  a  laundress  in  the  great  city. 
This  was  a  .fortunate  occurrence  for  Pie- 
trowski, as  it  was  the  means  of  his  obtain- 
ing a  lod^ng  at  the  house  of  the  laundress 
on  arrivmg  at  the  capital,  which  he 
reached  on  July  9th,  1846,  a  day  distin- 

fuished  in  St.  Petersburg  by  rejoicings  in 
onorof  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
Pnnce  of  Wurtemberg.  Our  hohomolets 
wandered  about  the  docks  the  next  day,  and 
eagerly  read  the  placards  on  the  walls  and 
on  the  vessels.  Amongst  these  he  found 
an  announcement  on  a  steamboat  of  its 
proposed  departure  on  the  following  morn- 
ing for  Riga.  He  had  to  conceal  the 
transport,  which  tbe  very  thought  of  this 
excited  within  him,  and  set  cunnmgly  to 
work  to  obtain  a  passage  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  presentmg  himself  before  tbe 


police  to  obtain  a  passport.  He  succeed- 
ed, and  reached  Oniga  in  safety.  On 
leaving  Riga,  before  passing  through 
Courland  and  Samogitia,  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths  pre-  * 
vail,  he  had  to  alter  his  saintly  dinguise  to 
that  of  a  stchetinnik^  a  class  of  Russian 
peasants  who  buy  up  hogs'  bristles  for 
the  merchants  of  Riga.  He  had  still  with 
him  the  summer  suit  and  changes  of  linen 
which  he  had  brought  from  Siberia,  and 
these  he  now  put  on.  In  the  Polish  pro- 
vince of  Samogitia  he  had  to  submit  to 
abusive  remarks  on  himself  as  a  Musco- 
vite dog.  But  he  manfully  bore  all,  and 
now  prepared  himself  for  the  final  penlous 
rush  which  he  had  determined  to  make 
across  the  frontiers  into  Prussia.  By 
joining  a  Russian  soldier,  whom  he  saw 
oathing,  and  getting  into  conversation 
with  him,  he  found  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  him  to  risk  crossing  the  three  bounda- 
ry ditches  in  the  daytime  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  night.  That  very  day,  therefore, 
armed  with  his  poignard,  and  prepared 
for  the  worst,  he  crept  through  the  com 
to  the  edge  of  the  first  ditch.  Then, 
watching  for  the  sentries  to  turn  their 
backs,  he  dashed  through  the  brushwood 
which  lined  the  ridges,  and  jumped  the 
first  ditch.  As  he  jumped  the  second 
ditch,  he  was  perceived,  and  the  balls 
from  the  muskets  of  the  sentries  whizzed 
past  him.  Breathless  and  bewildered 
with  terror,  he  rushed  through  the  thick 
ditch,  and  then  scrambled  mto  a  small 
wood  within  the  Prussian  territory. 
There  he  lay  for  many  hours.  On  re- 
covering his  confidence,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  alter  his  disguise.  His  orthodox 
beard  had  to  be  cut  ofi*,  so  he  shaved  him- 
self, with  painful  difficulty,  Iving  on  his 
side,  with  a  razor  which  he  had  bought 
at  a  Jew's  stall  at  Polonga. 

Now  he  became  a  French  cotton-spin- 
ner, returning  from  Russia.  He  passed 
through  Memel,  Tilsit,  and  Konigsberg, 
and  on  July  27th,  at  the  latter  place,  he 
saw  a  vessel  bound  for  Elbing,  and  prom- 
ised himself  that  next  day  he  would  go 
on  board,  and  leave  all  danger  behind 
him.  This  fancied  security,  together  with 
the  weariness  caused  by  many  days  of 
hard  walking,  brought  him  into  trouble, 
which  was  nearly  fatal.  He  fell  asleep  as 
he  sat  on  a  heap  of  stones  near  the  town, 
and  was  rousea  up  in  the  dark  by  being 
rudely  shaken  by  a  night-constable.  A? 
though  utterly  confused,  he  felt  for  his 
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dagger ;  bat,  as  he  savs,  '^  I  luckily  could 
not  tind  it."  The  rceling  which  came 
over  him  on  thus  finding  that  he  was  ac- 
tually under  arrest  was  one  of  overwhelm- 
ing shame  and  chagrin,  rather  than  of 
terror.  To  have  escaped  from  a  convicts' 
barrack,  and  endured  the  incredible  suf- 
ferings of  his  Siberian  journey ;  to  have 
escaped  the  very  fire  of  the  Russian  sen- 
tries; and,  after  all  this,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Prussian  watchman,  was  al- 
most too  humiliating  to  be  borne.  Pie- 
trowski  demanded  to  be  sent  to  France, 
and  gave  addresses  in  accordance  with 
Ills  assumed  character.  During  the  month 
that  elapsed  whilst  the  police  made  in- 
quiries, the  darkness  of  the  early  days  of 
his  exile  again  fell  upon  him.  Of  course, 
the  addresses  proved  to  be  false,  and  he 
was  at  once  regarded  as  a  malefactor. 
This  seems  to  have  wounded  his  self-re- 
spect deeply,  and,  weary  of  simulation,  he 
begged  for  a  private  interview'with  one 
of  the  higher  officials,  and  a  sworn  French 
interpreter.  To  these  gentlemen  he  di- 
vulged his  true  character,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  extraordinary  adventures 
through  which  he  had  passed.  When 
thev  had  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
which  his  narrative  produced,  they  ex- 
claimed :  "  But,  miserable  man  !  we  must 
give  you  up ;  tlic  convention  is  decisive  I 
Oh,  my  God !  why  did  you  come  here  ?" 
Pietrowski  replied  that  he  had  wished  by 
bis  evasions  to  save  them  trouble.  The 
interpreter,  M.  Fleury,  then  advised  him 
to  write  to  Count  Eulenberg,  whom  he 
described  as  a  frank  and  generous  man. 
The  result  of  Pietrowski's  application  was 
a  polite  reply  from  the  Count,  which,  how- 
ever, only  vaguely  bade  him  to  be  patient. 
Meanwhile,  the  news  had  spread  in  the 
town,  and  some  anti-Russian  sym])athy 
became  excited.  In  consequence  of  this 
feeling,  he  was  waited  on  in  prison  by  a 
merchant,  who  ollered  to  become  bail  for 
him. 

On  September  1st,  Pietrowski  was  sum- 


moned before  the  police  again,  and  told 
that  he  was  free,  and  M.  Kamke,  the  mer- 
chant, took  him  home  ^^  in  triumph,"  and 
bestowed  on  him  domestic  cares  which 
he  speaks  of  wnth  deep  gratitude.  But 
peril  still  hovered  over  his  path.  From 
Berlin  counter  orders  had  come,  saying 
that  he  must  be  given  up;  but  the  offi- 
cials intimated  that  there  was  still  time 
for  him  to  escape,  and  they  added  that 
they  "  hoped  God  would  protect  his 
steps."  Ills  kind  friends  in  Konigsberg 
furnished  him  with  letters  to  different 
persons  in  the  German  towns  he  had  to 
pass  through,  and  he  mentions  with  grati- 
tude the  help  afforded  him  at  Leipsig  by 
Robert  Blum,  the  printer,  who  was  after- 
ward shot  at  Vienna  by  Prince  Windia- 
chgratz.  lie  adds  :  ^*  Thanks  to  Help 
which  never  failed  me,  1  speedily  travers- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany,  and  on  Sep 
tember  22d,  1846, 1  found  myself  again  in 
Paris,  in  the  city  I  had  left  four  years  be- 
fore." 

Scarcely  more  than  a  year  passed  before 
the  revolution  of  1848  summoned  him 
once  more  to  the  scene  of  danger,  to  be 
again  met  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
patriotic  hopes. 

It  is  only  due  to  mention  that  the  last 
words  of  Pietrowski's  narrative  express 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  fnends 
who  were  torn  from  Kaminiec  at  the  same 
time  as  himself;  but  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  particulars  as  to  their  fate.  "  Some 
have  already  succumbed  under  their  sor- 
rows; others  still  groan  in  Siberia — in  the 
Caucasus — or  in  the  penal  companies  at 
Ouronbourg.  May  Grod  have  mercy  on 
the  living  and  on  the  dead  I" 

We  have  given,  wo  fear,  but  a  faint 
idea*  of  the  exceeding  interest  of  this 
book,  and  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to 
dwell  at  all  upon  the  supplementary  chap- 
ters ;  we  therefore  exhort  all  who  can  ob- 
tain access  to  it  to  read  the  work  them- 
selves. W.  M,  Wood. 
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DOMESTIC   ANNALS   OF   SCOTLAND.* 


From  the  extension  of  commerce,  the 
operation  of  free  trade,  and  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  which  are  annually  poured 
into  our  ports  from  all  the  corn-growing 
countries  of  the  world,  we  are  now  happi- 
ly safe  from  those  terrible  famines  which 
afflicted  our  forefathers.  These  dearths 
came  periodically,  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  regularity  in  their  intervals, 
and  were  almost  invariably  followed  by  a 
pestilence.  The  following  notices,  scat- 
tered over  the  two  first  volumes  of  the 
Annals^  will  show  their  periodicity.  In 
1563  there  was  a  dearth,  and  the  wheat 
rose  to  six  pounds,  and  the  oats  to  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  boll.  In  1568 
there  was  again  a  dearth,  followed  by  a 
pestilence  which,  in  Edinburgh  alone,  cut 
off  twenty-five  hundred  people,  probably  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  year 
1574  was  wet  and  cold,  and  consequently 
there  was  dearth  and  pestilence.  In  1577 
there  is  said  to  have  been  the  severest 
famine  within  the  remembrance  of  any  one 
then  living.  Meal  rose  to  six  shillings  the 
peck,  ale  to  ten  pence  the  pint.  It  was 
attended  by  a  "  great  sickness."  In  1586 
there  was  dearth  again,  and  "great  death 
of  people  from  hunger."  In  October  and 
November,  1595,  wheat  and  malt  rose  to 
ten  pounds  the  boll,  and  in  the  following 
spring  prices  rose  higher  still.  In  1698 
the  wheat  was  blasted,  the  oatmeal  rose 
to  six  shillings  the  peck,  and  there  was 
"ane  great  deid  amang  the  people."  In 
1600  there  was  both  famine  and  plague. 
In  1612  there  was  a  severe  drought,  the 
harvest  was  miserably  bad,  and  wheat 
rose  to  ten  pounds  the  boll.  In  1616,  in 
1622,  and  in  1623,  there  were  famine  and 
famine  prices.  Owing  to  very  tempestu- 
ous weather  in  1633,  the  corn  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness  had  not  filled  in  the  ear ;  a 
boll  of  oats,  in  some  cases,  not  giving  a 
peck  of  meal.  In  the  following  spring  a 
third  of  the  land  lay  fallow  for  want  of 
seed  to  sow  it  with ;  and  as  the  summer 

*  Condaded  from  page  89. 


approached,  the  scarcity  ripened  into  a  de- 
solating famine.  "Multitudes  die  in  the 
open  fields,  and  there  is  none  to  bury 
them,"  said  the  Bishops  in  a  supplication 
to  the  Privy  Council,  "  but  where  the 
minister  goeth  forth  with  his  man  to  bury 
them  where  they  are  found.  The  ground 
yields  them  no  corn,  and  the  sea  affords 
no  fishes  to  them,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 
The  picture  of  death  is  seen  in  the  faces  of 
many.  Some  devour  the  sea- ware,  some 
eat  dogs,  some  steal  fowls.  Of  nine  in  a 
family,  seven  at  once  died,  the  husband 
and  wife  expiring  at  one  time.  Many 
were  reduced  to  that  extremity  that  they 
were  forced  to  steal,  and  thereafter  are 
executed,  and  some  have  desperately  run 
into  the  sea  and  drowned  themselves." 
A  truly  pitiable  picture !  In  1635  there 
were  dearth  and  disease.  In  1639  there 
were  frosts  and  snows  in  seed-time,  and 
bad  weather  in  harvest-time,  and  conse- 
quently a  scanty  crop.  The  years  1642 
and  1643  were  stormy  and  ungenial,  and 
consequently  meal  and  malt  rose  to  nine 
pounds  and  ten  pounds  the  boll.  The 
pest  came  in  1644.  In  1649  there  was  a 
cold  dry  spring,  and  the  dearth  was  so 
great  that  wheat  rose  to  seventeen  pounds 
the  boll,  and  oats  to  twelve  pounds.  In 
1650  and  1651  the  famine  increased  rather 
than  abated.  In  1655  there  was  continu- 
ous frost  from  February  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  long  continued  rains  in  harvest, 
and  consequently  a  dearth.  Thus,  witliin 
a  century,  we  have  notices  of  twenty  fam- 
ines, being  one  every  five  years. 

The  prices  given  above  are  in  Scotch 
money,  which  is  only  one-twelfth  of  the 
value  of  sterling  money  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  afterward,  Scotch  money  had  aa 
great  a  purchasing  power  as  sterling  mo- 
ney has  now.  In  other  words,  the  one 
pound  Scotch  then  was  of  as  great  value 
as  the  one  pound  sterling  is  now.  We 
learn  from  the  Books  of  Assignations  and 
Assumptions,  that  the  average  price  of 
grain  at  that  period  was  about  twenty 
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merks  per  chalder,  or  sixteen  shillings  and 
eight  pence  per  boll,  Scots  money.  How 
fearful  to  the  poor  must  have  been  the 
change  when  it  rose  to  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  eighty  shillings !  when  we  know  that 
in  our  own  day  a  rise  from  twenty  shil- 
lings to  thirty  shillings  inflicts  terrible 
privations  upon  the  working:  classes.  The 
value  of  money  gradually  full,  as  is  evident 
from  the  famine  prices  gradually  increas- 
ing ;  but  we  know  that,  while  oats  were 
sold  in  1G49  at  twelve  pounds  the  boll,  and 
wheat  at  seventeen  pounds,  and  in  1650 
still  dearer,  in  1053  and  1654  the  same 
grains  were  sold  at  four  pounds  and  three 
pounds  four  shillings  respectively,  equal 
to  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  and  five 
shillings  and  four  pence  of  sterling  money. 
The  price,  therefore,  had  quadrupled  un- 
der the  pressure  of  scarcity.  It  is  amus- 
ing, and  yet  instructive,  to  read  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Privy  Council,  in  these  pe- 
riods of  scarcity,  against  dealers  hoarding 
up  the  grain,  and  their  imperative  orders 
to  all  to  have  their  crops  immediately 
thrashed  and  sold  at  certain  regulated 
prices.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  car- 
ried out  these  orders,  the  famine  might 
have  been  mitigated  for  a  time,  but  it 
would  be  only  to  return  with  tenfold  vio- 
lence. The  exportation  of  orrain  was  pun- 
ished by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  by  fines  and  imprisonment  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrate.  In  short,  free 
trade  was  unknown,  and  sumptuary  laws 
vainly  struggled  against  the  operation  of 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  of  the  notices  which  we  have  regard- 
ing the  ancient  scarcity  of  beef  in  Scotland 
are  very  curious.  Thus,  when  James  was 
about  to  revi}?it — "  from  a  salmon-like  in- 
stinct"— his  native  country  in  1616,  pro- 
claTnation  was  made  that  "  beasts  should 
be  fed  in  every  place,  that  there  might 
be  abundance  of  flesh  when  the  King 
came  to  the  country ;"  and  some  of  the 
burghs  which  the  monarch  was  to  visit 
appear  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  suitable  preparation,  and  getting 
a  few  nolt  fattened  for  the  occasion.  The 
magistrates  represented  that  there  was  no 
butcher  in  their  town,  and  that  the  fodder 
which  they  had  carefully  collected  might 
be  consumed  before  the  beef  had  become 
prime;  and  they  knew  the  King  was 
fond  of  eatincj  and  drinkinij  of  the  best 
since  he  had  gone  to  the  bountiful  South. 
Before  we  laugh  at  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  stalled  ox,  fit  even  for  a  king,  we 


must  remember  that  in  those  dayR  turnip 
husbandry  was  unknown,  and  that  the 
farmer  slew  his  ^'  mart"  at  Martinmas,  af- 
ter it  came  from  the  summer^s  grass,  and 
left  the  rest  of  his  cattle  to  straggle 
through  the  winter  as  they  best  could. 
Those  which  survived  were  scarcely  fit 
for  food  in  spring,  and  accordingly  Act« 
of  Parliament  forbade  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  during  Lent,  when  they  had  reach- 
ed their  utmost  leanness ;  policy  thus  per- 
petuating an  abstinence  from  fiesh  which 
nad  begun  in  superstition.  Knox,  on  one 
occasion,  complains  that  Queen  Mary  had 
indulged  in  so  much  banqueting  as  to  have 
cau<ied  a  scarcity  of  wild  fowls ;  but  we 
must  attribute  this  to  the  spleen  of  the  Re- 
former, who  could  never  bring  himself  to 
love  his  Roman  Catholic  Queen. 

It  is  pleasant,  amid  the  bigotry  and 
barbarism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
light  upon  a  name  illustrious  for  science.  In 
1614,  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  published 
his  work  on  Logarithms — the  first  great 
contribution  to  the  science  of  numbers 
furnished  by  Scotland,  if  we  except  the 
somewhat  fabulous  achievements  or  Joan- 
nes Sacrobosco.  It  instantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Henry  Briggs,  lecturer  on 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  perhaps  the 
best  English  mathematician  of  his  day, 
who  pul)lished  an  English  translation  of 
it,  ana  visited  Napier  at  Merchiston  in  the 
following  year.  The  principles  unfolded 
by  the  baron  of  Merchiston  are  universal- 
ly allowed  to  have  paved  the  way  to  many 
of  our  greatest  astronomical  discoveries, 
and  to  some  of  the  marvelous  feats  per- 
formed by  figures.  But  Napier,  thongh  a 
pioneer  of  science,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  superstitions  of  his  time.  On  one  oc- 
casion we  find  him  entering  into  a  contract 
with  Logan,  of  Rcstalrig,  to  make  search 
in  his  tower  of  Fast  Castle  for  a  pot  of 
money  which  was  said  to  be  there  hid. 
lie  was  by  "  all  craft  and  ingyne*'  to  en- 
deavor to  find  the  hoard,  by  which  is 
probably  meant  that  he  was  to  nse  the 
divining  rod,  the  magic  numbers,  and 
other  methods  in  vogue  with  the  magi  of 
the  time,  which,  as  Mr.  Chambers  well 
observes  "  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
Ftate  of  philosophy  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  ablest  philosophers  of  that  age,  the 
time  when  Tycho  kept  an  idiot  on  accoont 
of  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  Kepler  per- 
plexed himself  witn  the  ^'  Harmonius  Mun- 
di." — Vol.  i.,  p.  257.  The  inventor  of 
logarithms  appears  to  have  had  not  only 
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the  geniaSy  but  the  fire  and  spirit,  which  visits  in  1638  and  1648.    His  proceedings  afford 

has  distinguished  so  many  of  his  illastri-  a  lively  illustration  of  the  state  of  medical 

OU8  successors.     It  is  strongly  suspected  science  in  our  island,  and  of  the  views  of  the 

he  did  not  find  the  gold,  and  LcorLgly  ^^,7^^^^^^^^ 

Quarreled   with  Logan;   and  he  earned  §treet  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  one  person  to  pliy 

the  quarrel  so  high,  that  in  letting  a  piece  the  fool,  and  another  to  dance  on  a  rope,  in  or- 

of  ground  shortly  afterwards,  he  made  it  a  der  to  attract  and  amuse  his  audience.    Then 

condition  that  it  should  not  be  sublet  to  be  commenced  selling  his  drugs,  which  cost 

any  one  who  bore   the  odious  name.     A  eighteen  pence  per  packet,  and  Nicoll  allows  that 

few  years  afterwards  we  find  him  engacjed  ^^^7  *  proved  very  good   and  real'    Upon  a 

in  a  hot  dispute  with  the  Napiers  of  Edin-  ^""^^  ^^P?^  ^^^^  fr°"*  ^^^^f^  «^®  <>/  ^^  8^^> 

bellic  about  the  tiends  of  Mercliiston,  and  f  °^*"  'descended  upon  his  br^jst,  his  hands 

^^v.  »^yuv  LUC  w^ui^o  vx  au.^iv.*x*oi/v*j,  «Y«  loose  and  stretched  out  hke  the  wings  of  a 

threatening  to  assemble  his  armed  vassals,    ^^j^  to  the  admiration  of  many.'    Most  curious 

so  that  the  Pnvy  Council  had  to  interfere,    of  all,  the  *  cbirurgeons  of  the  country,  and  also 

and  soothe  the  irate  baron.     Long  before   the  apothecaries,  finding  their  drugs  and  re- 

his  invention  of  logarithms,  he  had  shown    cipes  good  and  cheap,  came  to  Edinburgh  from 

his  bellicose  genius  by  the  invention  of  a^l  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  bought  them,'  for 

dififerent  means  of  destroying  an  enemy,    the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit. 

"  One  was  a  mirror  like   that   of  Archi-      ^®*''  P^*^^  *^^  dancings  upon  the  rope  con- 
une  ws^  a  mmor  iiKe  inat  oi  Arcni-   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^       ^       ^^^^  ^  .^.. 

naedes,  which  should  collect  the  beams  of  ^^^  nimbleneWj  was  admirable  to  the  behold, 
the  sun,  and  reflect  them  concentredly  m  ers,  ane  of  these  dancers  having  danced  seven 
one  mathematical  point  for  the  purpose  of  score  times  at  a  time  without  intermission,  lift- 
burning  the  enemy's  ships.  Another  was  ing  himself  and  vaulting  six  quarter  heigh 
a  similar  mirror  to  reflect  artificial  fire.  A  above  his  ain  head,  and  lighting  directly  upon 
third  was  a  kind  of  shot  for  artilleiT,  not  f^®  t^w,  as  punctually  as  gif  he  had  been  danc- 
to  pass  lineally  through  an  enemy's  host,  i^g  upon  the  plain  stanea-^^  The  quack 
1  \^  .  1  Ai,  *u  *  *^  J  •  '4  subsequently  exhibited  in  hke  manner  at  Glas- 
destroying  only  those   that  stand  in  Us  ^^^^/  p^^  Cupar,  and  St  Andrews." 

way,  but  which    should    '  range  abroad   l-(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  296-6.) 
within  the  whole  appointed  place,  and  not 

departing  furth  of  the  same  till  it  had  ex-  Wo  have  notices  of  other  German  and 
ecuted  its  whole  strength,  by  destroying  Italian  physicians  visiting  Scotland  about 
those  that  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  the  same  period,  and  attracting  the  crowd 
said  place.'  The  fourth  and  last  was  a  by  similar  feats  of  dexterity.  Happily 
closed  and  fortified  carriage  to  bring  har-  rope-dancing  and  physicking  are  separat- 
quebussiers  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy."    ed  in  our  day. 

— (Vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  The  third  invention.  But  we  now  gladly  turn  our  back  upon 
it  was  calculated,  could  destroy  20,000  these  vestiges  of  past  barbarism,  and  pro- 
Turks  without  the  hazard  of  a  single  ceed  to  trace  the  first  beginnings  of  our 
Christian.  These  speculations  will  appear  present  civilization.  In  nothing  has  great- 
doubly  interesting  to  a  generation  which  er  progress  been  made  than  in  the  means 
has  made  such  progress  m  the  discovery  of  locomotion.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  formidable  weapons  of  war,  though  it  Scotland  had  no  roads  fit  for  wheeled  car- 
has  not  yet  found  any  gun  that  will  shoot  riages.  The  roads  which  stretched  be- 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  laird  of  tween  the  great  towns  were  in  some  parts 
Merchiston.  He  thought  it  right  to  let  no  better  than  quagmires,  and  in  others  so 
his  contrivances  die  with  him,  as  "  for  the  rough  that  neither  vehicle  nor  passenger 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  man  there  were  too  could  have  survived  the  jolting  of  a  jour- 
many  devices  already  framed ;"  but  he  ney  over  them.  Even  m  1630,  we  find 
left  behind  him  a  race  of  heroes  more  the  first  four  miles  of  the  great  road  from 
destructive  than  any  of  them  to  the  ene-  Edinburgh  to  London — which  should  be 
mies  of  his  country.  good,  if  any  in  the  country  was  so — de- 

The  following  notices  are  curiously  illus-  scribed  as  being  in  so  wretched  a  state, 
trative  of  the  state  of  medical  science  ex-  that  travelers  were  in  danger  of  their 
actlv  two  hundred  years  ago  (1662)  and  lives  from  their  coach  overturning,  their 
of  the  ingenious  methods  resorted  to,  to  horses  falling,  or  their  carts  breaking 
make  physic  palatable  to  the  people :  down.    In  truth,  all  the  roads  in  Scotland 

"Jon  PoBthus,  a  German,  styUng  himself  at  this  period,  and  for  a  century  after- 
professor  of  physic,  was  in  Scotland  for  the   wards,  must  have  been  hke  those  referred 
third  time,  having  previously  paid  professional   to  on  the  obelisk  at  Fort  William,  which 
VOL.  LIX.— NO  a  11 
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records  the  road-making  triumphs  of  Gen- 
eral Wade : 


"  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  Gen- 
eral Wade." 


years  afterward,  we  find  a  new  project  on 
foot,  to  start  a  coach  with  six  horses,  to 
convey  six  passengci*s  between  the  two 
cities,  twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once 
in  winter.  This  undertaking  also  failed  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1758  that  a  regular  con- 
veyance was  established  between  the  east- 
Bcsides  these  highwavs,  there  were  many  em  and  western  capitals,  occupying  twelve 
bridle-paths  intersecting  the  country,  at-  ■  hours  on  the  road.  Thirty  years  afler- 
fording  guidance  at  least  to  pack-horses  j  ward,  by  means  of  lighter  coaches,  better 
and  foot  passengers,  but  not  even  design-  horses,  nd  improved  roads,  the  time  was 
ed  for  the  rudest  vehicle.  When  a  per- ;  greatly  reduced.  In  1799  it  was  accom- 
Bon,  therefore,  wished  to  make  a  journey,  !  plished  in  six  hours ;  and  before  the  rail- 
he  must  get  into  the  saddle,  or  trust  to  way  was  opened  in  1842,  spanking  steeds 
the  strength  of  his  limbs.  We  have  cJises,  wheeled  the  citizens  along  over  splendid 
however,  in  which  journeys  were  made  i  roads  from  city  to  city  in  four  hours  and 
npon  horseback  with  extraordinary  ra-  a  half.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
pidity.  The  moment  Queen  Elizabeth  the  progress  of  improvement  had  been 
breathed  her  last,  on  the  morning  of  ^  very  slow  ;  but,  afler  that  great  event,  it 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  March,  IGOIJ,  a  [  went  on  with  an  ever  increasing  pace.  A 
young  courtier  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  |  traveler  to  Scotland  in  1688  declares  that 
on  Saturday  night  he  was  in  llolyrood  j  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that  stage-coaches 
House,  kneeling  before  James,  and  salut-  could  not  i)ass  along  them ;  and  that  hence 
ing  him  as  King  of  England,  France,  and  even  the  gentry,  both  men  and  women, 
Ireland — probably  the  most  raj)id  journey  were  compelled  to  make  their  journeys  on 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  before  the  horseback.  The  great  lords,  he  adds, 
two  capitals  were  joined  by  a  railway.  sometimes  traveled  in  a  coach  and  six; 

Coaches  came  into  our  country  from  i  but  in  that  case  they  had,  besides  their 
France  with  Queen  Mary.  There  was  no  other  attendants,  a  lusty  running  footman 
such  vehicle  awaiting  her  arrival  at  Leith,  !  on  each  side  of  the  coach,  to  keep  it  up  at 
and  she  made  her  entry  into  her  capital  j  the  rough  parts  of  the  road.  During  the 
riding  on  a  palfrey.  Lord  Seaton,  who  '  following  century,  effort  after  effort  was 
accompanied  ner  from  France,  is  said  to  |  made  to  improve  the  roads  and  start  pub- 
have  introduced  the  first  carriage  into  lie  conveyances ;  and  though  the  under- 
Scotlaud.  The  Regent  Morton  had  the  takings  iailed  at  first,  they  ultimately  suo- 
second.  They  were  not  used  in  England  eeeded ;  and  now  we  can  scamper  along 
earlier  ;  but  soon  the  nobility  in  both  ■  high  ways  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green, 
countries  began  to  regard  them  as  a  ne-  or  pass  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
cessary  part  of  their  state,  and  to  drive  :  other  in  our  railway  trains  with  the  speed 
about  in  them,  to  the  great  admiration  of  j  of  the  wind. 

all  beholders.  So  early  as  10 10,  an  effort ;  The  post  is  now  one  of  the  great  insli- 
was  made  to  establish  a  public  convey- !  tutions  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  very  in- 
ance  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A  teresting  to  trace  it  back  to  its  beginning 
nativeofPonierania  undertook  to  provide  — rising  like  a  little  rill  among  the  moun- 
horses,  eoaclies,  and  wagons,  and  a  mo- 1  tains,  and  gradually  swelling  till  it  bo- 
nopoly  of  the  road  was  secured  to  him  ;  comes  a  miglity  river,  bearing  on  its  bo- 
but  the  project  appears  to  have  failed,  and  som  the  secrets,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
was  abandoned.  Forty  years  later,  there  !  wants  of  the  whole  community.  During 
was  a  stage-coach  on  the  road  between  ;  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of 
Edinburgh  and  London.  It  went  once  in  !  tlie  seventeenth,  there  was  no  regular  sys- 
the  three  weeks;  fresh  horses  were  \)vo-  ■.  tern  of  postage  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
vided  at  convenient  stages ;  the  journey  ,  large  towns,  liowever,  kept  an  officer  eall- 
occujiie*!  seven  or  eight  days,  and  the  fare  j  ed  the  common-post,  who  was  employed 
was  .1'4,  10s.  In  1607,  an  en terj)rising  ,  in  carrying  the  messages  of  tlie  magistrates 
merchant  started  a  coach  between  Edin-  and  burgesses.  When  a  message  was  to 
burgh  and  (Glasgow,  being  encouraged  to  !  be  sent  to  a  distance,  a  special  messenger 
do  so  by  a  liberal  subsidy  frtun  both  the  .  must  needs  be  employeu.  On  the  great 
municipalities ;  but  the  enterprise  docs  not  I  roads,  however,  post-horses  were  to  be 
appear  to  have  succeeded  ;  for  sixty-six  |  found  at  regular  stages ;  and  the  post-boys 
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were  frequently  employed  to  forward  let- 
ters. In  1635  a  regular  letter-post  was  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  between  London 
and  Edinburgh.  The  letters  were  carried 
on  horseback  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
dropped,  as  addressed,  at  the  different 
towns  on  the  way.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  on  one  occasion,  only  one  letter  ar- 
rived at  the  northern  metropolis.  In  1649 
a  postal  communication  was  opened  up  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Portpatrick,  and 
from  thence  letters  were  dispatched  to 
Ireland.  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
a  regular  postal  communication  was  open- 
ed up  to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness ;  and 
gradually  the  system  was  extended,  till  it 
embraced  all  the  considerable  towns  in  the 
country.  On  some  of  the  main  roads  the 
letter-bags  were  carried  on  horses ;  but  on 
the  great  majority,  and  even  where  the 
distances  were  long,  foot-runners  were  em- 
ployed. Disasters  were  continually  occur- 
ring. On  one  *  occasion  the  London  post 
was  robbed  by  footpads  when  within  a 
mile  of  Edinburgh  ;  on  another  occasion 
the  post-boy  and  his  bags  were  lost  to- 
gether in  the  Tyne ;  on  a  third,  the  carri- 
ers, who  were  to  exchange  their  bags 
when  they  met  about  half-way,  made  some 
mistake,  and  the  London  letters  came  back 
again  after  being  absent  for  a  week.  These 
incidents  appear  passing  strange  to  this 
generation,  accustomed  to  the  dispatch, 
the  speed,  and  the  perfect  regularity  with 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters 
are  daily  dispersed  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  growth  of  trade  in  Scotland  is  al- 
most as  curious  as  that  of  the  post-office. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  the 
manufactures  were  few  and  rude,  and 
confined  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
A  miserable  commerce,  chiefly  with  the 
Netherlands,  was  carried  on — the  princi- 
pal exports  being  hides  and  wool.  Even 
a  century  afterward  —  in  1658  —  when 
Cromwell  was  dominant  in  Scotland,  the 
whole  custom  duties  of  Leith  amounted 
to  only  £2335  ;  of  Aberdeen  to  £573 ;  of 
Glasgow  to  £554.  In  1862  the  customs 
levied  at  Glasgow  alone  amounted  to  near- 
ly a  million  of  money.  It  was  not  till  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  when  the  religious  dis- 
sensions of  the  country  were  quieted,  and 
additional  security  given  to  property,  that 
the  mercantile  spirit  exhibited  signs  of 
growing  strength.  But  immediately  af- 
ter this  truly  memorable  event  we  have 
symptoms  of  improvement.    Before  the 


seventeenth  century  closed  we  have  man- 
ufactories for  linen  and  woolen  goods,  for 
cutlery,  for  glass,  for  sugar,  established 
upon  a  scale  which  the  country  had  never 
previously  witnessed.  The  eighteenth 
century  opened  upon  the  great  Darien 
expedition — the  first  and  most  disastrous 
enterprise  of  the  kind  which  Scotland  has 
experienced.  The  union  with  England 
worked  a  great  change,  cutting  off  old 
channels  of  commerce,  but  opening  up 
others  infinitely  better.  The  Scotchman 
could  no  longer  have  his  bottle  of  Bor- 
deaux and  his  glass  of  brandy  untaxed, 
except  through  the  dexterity  of  the  smug- 
gler ;  but  ships  left  the  Clyde  laden  with 
the  produce  of  Scottish  looms,  to  return 
from  Barbadoes  and  Virginia  freighted 
with  sugar  and  tobacco — the  first  ele- 
ments in  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Glasgow.  The  progress  of  prosperity  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  rev- 
enue. Previous  to  the  Union,  the  cus- 
toms of  Scotland  were  farmed  for  £30,000 
per  annum,  and  the  excise  for  £35,000 ;  a 
century  later,  the  excise  alone  amounted 
to  nearly  two  millions.  Since  that  period 
the  progress  of  trade  and  commerce  has 
been  greater  still ;  and  now  the  long  lines 
of  noble  ships  which  crowd  the  wharfs  of 
Leith,  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  the  Broom- 
ielaw,  discharging  the  produce  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  incessant 
whir  of  a  machinery  which  supplies  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family  with  clothing, 
are  a  marvelous  contrast  to  the  few  sloops 
which  two  centuries  ago  traded  with  Flan- 
ders, and  the  thrifty  housewife's  spinning- 
wheel,  which  spun  lint  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  household. 

Banks  followed  in  the  wake  of  trade. 
A  few  years  after  the  Bank  of  England 
had  been  designed  by  a  Scotchman,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  organized  by  an 
Englishman.  In  Edinburgh  it  flourished 
from  the  first ;  but  branch-offices,  which 
it  attempted  to  establish  at  Glasgow, 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  utterly 
failed,  and  in  these  towns,  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterward,  the  banking  business 
remained  in  the  hands  of  prosperous  shop- 
keepers. The  same  individual  sold  su- 
gar, tobacco,  and  woolen  goods,  and  dealt 
in  bills  of  exchange.  The  merchant  in 
the  Grassmarket,  who  had  a  reputation 
among  his  fellow-citizens  of  being  a  man 
of  substance,  at  his  counter  in  the  back 
shop,  took  in  money  at  interest,  gave  it 
out  on  loan,  discounted  bills,  bought  su- 
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gar-houso  notes,  and  otherwise  transacted 
the  small  banking  business  of  the  connnu- 
nity,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  day.  In  1727  the 
Royal  Bank  came  into  existence,  when  as 
yet  England  had  only  one  bank,  and  peo- 
ple predicted  nothing  but  disaster  from 
tlie  rivalry  of  the  two.  J^ut  their  prophe- 
cies proved  false,  and  slowly  the  joint-stock 
banking  system  was  extended  to  every 
large  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  immense  mass  of  materials  furaish- 
ed  us  by  Mr.  Chambers  tempts  us  to  go 
on ;  but  we  must  have  done.  We  have 
purposely  refrained  from  saying  any  thing 
regarding  the  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
as  that,  unfortunately,  is  as  nmch  as  ever 
a  bone  of  contention.  We  can  not,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  remarking  that  IMr. 
Chambers  has  betrayed  a  worse  than  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  his  country.  Every  act  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry  of  which  it  has  been  guilty  is 
carefully  chronicled,  while  there  is  an  al- 
most entire  silence  regarding  the  cruel 
sufferings  it  has  endured,  and  the  heroic 
virtues  it  has  developed.  It  is  true  there 
is  much  in  the  presbytery  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  which  appears  unamiable, 
hai'sh,  and  domineering  to  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  it  inherited  these 
in  a  gi*eat  measure  from  its  Roman  mother 
— it  had  them  in  common  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  period — and  its  very  fana- 
ticism was  almost  rendered  necessary  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
Toleration  is  a  growth  of  very  modem 
date,  and  let  us  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  we  owe  it  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
Independents  and  Quakers. 

A  continuous  and  almost  unchecked 
progress  may  be  traced  during  the  whole 
two  centuries  embraced  by  the  Annals, 
At  first  it  was  very  slow,  tor  the  tyranny 
of  the  Crown  and  the  struggles  of  the 
people  stood  in  its  way ;  but  after  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  it  became  more  ra- 
pid and  decisive.  When  the  Annals  be- 
gin, we  have  the  mail-clad  baron,  dwelling 
in  his  keep,  leading  his  band  of  marauding 
and  murdering  vassals  to  devastate  some 
neighbor's  lands,  drawing  his  sword  and 
stabbing  his  enemy  in  the  streets  of  the 
c:ii)ital,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  his 
king,  hanging  his  gillies  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure ;  when  they  end,  we 
Bce  the  last  great  rebellion  put  down,  the 
chieftains  deprived  of  their  heiitable  ju- 
risdictions, and  the  might  of  the  law  made 


to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  they  begin,  tlie  people  were  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  few  could  read,  fewer 
could  write ;  for  the  Refoimation,  not- 
withstanding the  great  impulse  which  it 
gave  to  thought,  at  first  destroyed  the 
means  of  education  rather  than  increased 
them,  and  the  greed  of  the  barons  hinder- 
ed the  noble  plan  of  the  Reformers,  to 
attach  a  school  to  every  church ;  when 
thoy  close,  we  find  a  school  in  every 
parish,  and  boys  already  coming  from 
these,  the  sons  of  peasants,  but  destined 
to  make  their  country  respected  for  intel- 
ligence, energy,  and  enterprise  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  When  they  begin, 
there  were  few  manufactures,  litUo  com- 
merce, profound  poverty ;  when  they  end, 
the  seeds  were  already  sown  of  the  gigan- 
tic trade  and  abounding  prosperity  of  the 
present  day. 

l>ut  though  an  impetus  had  been  given, 
the  motion  was  still  slow.  There  has 
been  more  progress  during  the  last  fifty 
vears  than  tnere  had  been  for  six  centuries 
before.  All  the  great  improvements  of 
social  and  domestic  life  are  quite  modem. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  our  ci- 
ties illuminated  with  gas — our  rivers  and 
oceans  plowed  by  steamships^-our  whole 
land  intersected  by  railroads.  It  has  be- 
held the  wonders  of  the  telegraph  and 
photography.  It  has  seen  the  comforts, 
the  conveniences,  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
multiplied  ten-fold.  Is  this  progress  to  go 
on  with  still  increasing  BT)eed,  or  must 
there  be  a  limit  to  it  ?  \N  ill  some  future 
century,  from  its  higher  pinnacle  of  per- 
fection, wonder  at  our  vaunts  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  we  wonder  at  the  boastful  way  in 
which  the  classic  Buchanan  speaks  of  the 
refinement  of  his  age  ?  Or  must  all  mo- 
dem, like  all  ancient  civilization,  have  a 
period  of  progress,  of  culmination,  and 
decline  ? 

After  all,  gas  and  steam,  telegrams  and 
photograms,  though  they  may  aftect  the 
civilization,  do  not  foi*m  the  life-blood  of  a 
people.  A  people  may  be  great,  good, 
and  happy  without  them.  There  were 
undoubtedly  noble-minded  men  and  wo- 
men before  there  were  railroads ;  lliere 
were  wisdom,  and  worth,  and  piety,  warm 
hearts  and  merry  firesides,  so  long  as  three 
liundred  years  ago.  It  were  a  pity  we 
should  think  that  all  goodness  was  bom 
with  us,  and  forget  those  rare  virtues 
which  distinguished  even  a  ruder  race. 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Scotland 
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may  justly  congratulate  themselves  that, 
•with  the  growth  of  their  material  prosper- 
ity, there  has  been  a  corresponding  ad- 
vancement in  religion  and  morals;  and 
while  foolish  boasting  on  their  part  may 


not  be  convenient,  and  only  fit  to  call 
forth  sharp  rebukes,  they  may  well  feel 
proud  of  their  past  history  and  their  pre- 
sent condition.  It  is  seldom  so  small  a 
people  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part. 


From    Colbarn*f    New    Monthly. 


THE     SHIPWRECKED     MARINER'S     TREASURE. 


FROM  THE  DANISH. 


By    Mbs.    Bushbt. 


Pabt  it. 

"  How  long  will  it  probably  be  before 
he  brings  the  doctor  ?"  asked  the  stran- 
ger, after  a  considerable  silence. 

"He  will  be  here  soon.  There  is  a 
man  who  lives  down  at  Vsederso,  to 
whom  we  have  sometimes  been  of  ser- 
vice, he  will  lend  Ebbe  his  gig,  and  if  the 
doctor  be  at  home  they  may  be  here  be- 
fore nightfall," 

"I  hardly  think  I  shall  hold  out  so 
long  ;  the  wound  in  my  chest  bums  like 
a  glowing  coal,  Jorgen,  and  my  breath  is 
fauing  me.  Lord  help  me !  Must  I  lie 
down  and  die  now — now  that  I  am  just 
close  upon  the  realization  of  all  my 
wishes?  For  eleven  long  years  I  have 
been  speculating  on  coming  to  this  coast. 
I  wanted  to  set  up  my  rest  here.  I  have 
plenty  of  means — aplenty  of  means,  and 
could  live  like  a  king ;  but  first  came  that 
accursed  shipwreck,  and  then,  after  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  land,  to  be 
obliged  to  creep  into  a  dog-hole  like  this ! 
There  is  no  luck  with  the  money — it  is 
mixed  up  with  blood  and  injustice !" 

"What  money?'*  asked  Jorgen,  in 
amazement. 

"  What,  the  de\'il  I  why  that  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  to  be  sure.  But  I  will  do 
some  good  with  it.    Do  you  need  an  hos- 

fital  here,  among  these  sandhills  ?    If  so, 
shall  have  one  built,  so  large  that  a  man- 


of-war  might  tack  about  in  it.  I  will  build 
a  tower,  too,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  top 
of  it,  to  warn  my  comrades  not  to  approach 
too  near  the  coast.  And  I  will  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  listen  to  the 
preacher,  who  tells  us  that  we  are  never 
too  old  to  repent." 

"  How  will  you  find  the  means  to  build 
these  places?"  asked  Jorgen,  simply. 
"  Bricks  and  timber  are  so  expensive  up 
hereabouts." 

"But  do  you  not  hear  that  I  know 
where  a  large  treasure  is  buried,  that  it 
belongs  to  me — me  alone,  and  that  I  have 
only  to  dig  it  up  in  order  to  make  use  of 
it  ?  I  believe  1  am  able  to  pay  for  any- 
thing I  please." 

Jorgen  shook  his  head  incredulously. 
^^  He  is  delirious,  and  does  not  know  what 
he  is  saying,"  he  thought.  "  I  wish  £bb6 
would  come  with  the  doctor."  Then, 
turning  to  the  invalid,  he  said  : 

"So  you  have  been  on  this  coast  be- 
fore, mate  ?" 

"  Yes,  lad,  that  I  have.  Eleven  years 
ago  I  landed  down  yonder,  near  Hjerting, 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  I  did  here 
this  morning.  I  am  only  afraid  I  shan^ 
come  off  so  well  here  as  I  did  there." 

The  sick  man  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  the  cottage  door,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  smith,  who  said : 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  £bbe 
might  have  spared  himself  the  journey  to 
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the  town,  for  the  doctor  drove  a  little 
•while  ago  into  Aabjerg.  I  went  up  there, 
and  he  has  promised  to  call  here  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  Krigsraad's." 

"  Coming  at  last !"  exclaimed  the  suflfer- 
er.  "Then  I  shall  soon  be  well  again. 
Tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  will  bo  the 
cause  of  a  great  calamity  if  he  does  not 
come  soon." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  the  smith,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  glancing  toward 
Jorgen.  "Do  me  a  favor,  Jorgen,  my 
boy.  Just  put  my  pills  out  of  sight,  and 
say  nothing  about  my  having  been  here." 

Shortly  after  a  carriage  w^as  heard  mak- 
ing its  way  through  the  sandy  road,  and 
the  physician  entered  the  hut.  He  only 
needed  a  quick  glance  at  his  patient  to 
perceive  how  hopeless  was  his  condition. 

"  Poor  man !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  bleed  him,  "  you  have  been  sadly 
hurt." 

"  Oh !  not  so  badly,  after  all,"  replied 
the  mate.  "  Last  year,  about  this  time, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  my  arm 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  tno  chain  of  the 
anchor — that  was  worse.  You  will  be 
able  to  cure  me.  It  is  very  strange  that 
I  feel  such  difficulty  in  speaking  ;  my 
voice  seems  to  be  so  husky,  too !  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  till  I  get  on 
my  legs  again  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a 
time." 

"The  doctors  here  are  good  for  no- 
thing. In  England  they  charge  higher, 
but  they  know  their  business  better." 

"Have  you  taken  anything  since  you 
came  ashore  ?" 

"Nothing  whatsoever.  I  have  only 
wet  my  lips  with  three  or  four  small 
classes  of  grog ;  but  it  is  very  odd,  I 
don^t  feel  the  inclination  for  any  more." 

Atler  the  doctor  had  done  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  stranger,  he  was  turning  to  go,  but 
the  sick  man  grasped  his  hand,  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  himself  in  his  be'd,  and  ex- 
claimed with  impetuosity : 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  doctor  ?  Arc 
you  angry  at  what  I  said  about  physi- 
cians ?  Pray  think  nothing  of  that ;  it  is 
a  habit  I  have  got  of  amusing  myself  by 
teazing  people.  You  must  stay  with  me 
tonight — all  night.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  you  will  be 
giving  your  time  for  nothing." 

"  I  have  not  asked,  and  I  do  not  expect 
any  fee,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  I  have 


other  patients  who  require  my  help  as 
well  as  you.  I  shall  see  you  again  early 
to-morrow  morning.  God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again,  mate  !" 

He  left  the  room,  and  Jorgen  followed 
him  out. 

"  And  will  you  really  be  so  kind  as  to 
return  early  to-morrow  morning,  Herr 
Doctor  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  I  shall  most  certainly 
come ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  fear  that 
my  visit  will  be  of  no  use,  for  to-morrow 
your  guest  will  no  longer  need  my  assist- 
ance." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  he  will  be  dead  before  to- 
morrow, and  that  no  human  skill  can  save 
him.  If  you  should  lind  an  opportunity, 
you  had  better  prepare  him  for  this. 
Good  night." 

The  physician  drove  away  ;  Jorgen  re 
turned  to  the  invalid.  He  found  him  sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  light  of 
the  lamp  falling  full  upon  his  face,  which, 
during  the  last  hour,  had  become  of  a  pale 
bluish  hue.  He  M'as  pressing  his  hand  on 
his  chest,  as  if  to  lessen  the  pain,  while 
with  at  thick  and  trembling  voice  he 
whispered : 

"Hark  ye  Jorgen!  Yonder,  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  my  pea-jacket  there  is  a 
small  leather  purse  with  nine  Prussian 
thalers  in  it.  Will  you  earn  one  of 
them  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  yon,  mate,'*  said 
Jorgen,  much  surprised. 

"What  did  the  doctor  say  of  the  outside 
of  the  door  there  ?" 

Jorgen  considered  for  a  moment  or 
two  what  he  should  answer.  "  Oh !"  he 
came  out  with  at  length,  "  he  said ^" 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  let  me  have  no 
evasive  answer,"  cried  the  mate,  raising 
his  voice.  "  I  will  know  what  he  Hai(^ 
word  for  word  ;  and  if  I  give  you  a  Prus- 
sian thaler  to  speak  the  truth,  I  think  you 
are  pretty  well  paid  to  open  your  mouth. 
So,  out  with  it ! 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  whole 
truth  ?"  said  Jorgen,  seizing  his  hand. 

"  Certainly." 

"  All  that  he  said  ?" 

"  Ah !  it  was  nothing  very  cheering,  I 
perceive,"  remarked  the  sufferer,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  trembling  lips.  "  But 
speak  out,  my  lad — speak  out!  What- 
ever that  withered  old  stick  could  say,  I 
can  bear  to  hear." 

"Well,  then,"  stammered  Jorgen,  in 
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coDsidcrablo  agitation,  ^^  he  said — he  said 
— that  you  had  not  long  to  live." 

"  Did  he,  indeed  ?  Well,  well,  one 
must  put  up  with  that.  A  few  years  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  are  probably  worth 
a  long  life  of  care  and  want." 

"  Ah  !  God  help  you,  and  send  you  bet- 
ter thoughts,  mate ;  you  can  not  look  for- 
ward to  yearsP 

"  May  I  not  ?  IIow  long  can  I  count 
upon,  Jorgen  ?  Speak,  my  son.  Why  do 
you  hang  your  head  so  ?  I  have  seen 
death  too  often  close  under  my  eyes  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  When  did  he  hint  that  I 
might  be  called  away  ?" 

"  He  said  that  you  would  die  to-night, 
and  that  uo  human  skill  could  save  you." 

There  was  a  deep  and  prolonged  silence 
in  the  room  after  these  words  had  been 
uttered. 

"To-night!"  at  length  exclaimed  the 
mate,  in  thick  and  trembling  accents.  "  I 
am  to  die  tonight  /"  And  as  he  repeated 
this  dreadful  sentence  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  into  loud  convulsive  sobs. 

Jorgen  was  much  affected;  he  wrung 
the  sick  man's  hand,  but  did  not  venture 
to  speak  for  fear  of  betraying  his  emotion. 
At  length  he  said,  in  a  subdued  and  sad 
voice : 

"Take  comfort,  mate  I  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  read  a  hymn  to  you." 

"A  hymn!"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
starting.     Ah  !  well — read  it !" 

The  young  fisherman  took  a  hymn-book 
from  a  shelf,  and  began  to  read  in  a  low 
and  trembling  voice : 

"  Teach  me,  like  autumn  leaves,  to  fade 
With  joy,  oh!  yellow  forest  glade! 

A  brighter  spring  is  nigh. 
The  summer  of  eternity 
Reigns  where,  an  ever-verdant  tree, 
My  roots  shall  never  die. 

"  Teach  me — oh  I  wandering  bird  I  like  thee 
To  wing  my  way,  undaunted,  free, 

To  distant  unknown  lands ; 
When  here,  'tis  winter,  storm  and  ice, 
Yonder,  an  endless  paradise. 
Open,  before  me  stands  I" 

The  dying  man  had  apparently  been 
listening  to  the  hymn  with  earnest  atten- 
tion, even  devotion,  while  his  clasped 
hands  lay  on  the  coverlet;  suddenly  he 
turned  toward  the  light,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Hark  ye,  Jorgen  !  If  you  will  swear 
to  me  not  to  reveal  what  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you  I  will  confide  a  secret  to  you." 

*^  Certunly,"  replied  Jorgen,  who^soock- 


ed  at  this  sudden  interruption  of  the 
hymn,  laid  the  book  aside. 

"  Come  closer  to  my  bed — my  voice  is 
growing  weaker,  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  I  say : 

"  Eleven  years  ago  I  went  as  a  sailor  in 
a  Neustader  merchantman  ;  we  came  firom 
England,  where  we  had  sold  a  cargo  of 
dye-woods,  silk,  and  spices  from  Canton, 
and  on  which'  the  firm,  in  whose  employ- 
ment I  was,  had  made  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Well,  we  were  driven  ashore 
near  Hjerting,  and  forced  to  try  and  save 
ourselves  in  boats.  It  happened  then  like 
last  night — the  long  boat  was  overcrowd- 
ed ;  it  capsized  and  sank !  The  captain 
had  brought  up  his  papers  and  a  little 
box  from  the  cabin,  and  was  standing 
ready  to  go  in  the  second  boat,  when  an 
enormous  wave  washed  him  overboard. 
Theje  were  then  but  two  men  left ;  one 
was  myself,  the  other  was  the  cook.  We 
took  the  box,  which  contained  all  the  cash 
for  which  the  cargo  had  sold,  got  into  the 
boat,  and  reached  the  land  in  safety.  This 
was  at  night,  pitch  dark,  and  in  a  pouring 
rain.  Our  first  care  was  to  bury  the  box 
—after  that '' 

"  Go  on,  mate.  I  am  listening  to  you, 
and  I  have  promised  secrecy ;  you  may 
depend  upon  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  man,  ap- 

Earently  with  a  strong  effort,  overcoming 
is  repugnance  to  say  more,  and  in  a  lower 
and  more  unsteady  tone  of  voice,  "  after 
that  something  happened — which  I  have 
regretted  and  repented  deeply — something 
which  I  can  never  forget ;  after  that  I  kill- 
ed the  cook,  that  I  might  be  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  contents  of  the  case." 

"  You  murdered  him  I"  whispered  Jor- 
gen.   "  God  forgive  you  I" 

"  I  did !  But  it  was  not  such  a  sin  af- 
ter all.  He  was  a  bad,  malicious  fellow ; 
he  cooked  shockingly,  and  was  always 
making  mischief  between  us  and  the 
mates.  The  next  morning  I  was  sent  to 
my  native  home,  and  I  left  the  case,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  safe  enough  where  it 
was  deposited.  Time  passed  on,  and  I 
went  to  sea  again.  First  I  went  to  Bra- 
zil, and  then  I  went  to  the  South  Sea  fer 
the  whale  fishery,  and  so  on,  until  fhll 
eleven  years  had  elapsed  before  I  had  a 
chance  of  returning  to  the  place  where 
my  treasure  was.  At  length,  luck  favored 
me,  and  I  had  determined  to  begin  a  new 
life,  and  to  enjoy  my  money — and  now  I 
am  lying  here  in  the  agonies  of  death  1 
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But  no,  no — it  is  a  fabrication  of  the 
cursed  doctor's  I  I  will  not  die !  I  once 
lay  ill  for  fourteen  months  in  the  hospital 
at  Boston,  and  became  quite  well  again. 
Remember,  you  have  sworn  never  to  dis- 
close a  svllablc  of  what  I  have  told  you. 
May  Go5  punish  you  if  you  betray  me ! 
Come  closer  to  my  bed.  IIow  cold  it  is 
this  evening !  Below  the  walls  of  Oxby 
church,  at  the  corner  facing  the  north,  lies 
the  buried  case,  among  three  hard  stones. 
If  I  should  not  recover,  you  can  dig  up 
the  box,  and  keep  what  you  find.  Have 
you  understood  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  perfectly  well ;  but  it  is 
not  worth  talking  more  about,  mate.  I 
shall  not  meddle  with  your  money — there 
could  be  no  luck  with  it.  Will  you  lis- 
ten if  I  read  another  hymn  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  read  a  psalm,  Jorgen  ;  it  is  long 
since  I  have  heard  of  our  Lord." 

Jorgen  began  to  read  slowly,  and  with 
much  feeling;  he  was  often  stopped  by 
his  qwn  agitation,  and  at  these  times  he 
heard  the  dying  man's  breathing  becom- 
ing thicker,  and  a  rattling  occasionally  in 
his  throat.  He  also  heard  now  and  then 
a  sigh  and  a  low  murmur,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  invalid  repeating  what  he 
nad  read.  Suddenly,  the  mat43  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  counting  about  how  much  money 
there  may  be  in  that  case,  my  lad.  You 
will  find  much  more  than  you  can  possi- 
bly make  use  of.  When  I  was  last  at 
home,  my  brother  lived  at  Amrom;  you 
must  send  him  fifty  guineas.  I  know  that 
they  won't  bo  particularly  well  spent,  for 
he  has  taken  to  the  bottle,  poor  creature ! 
But  that  can  not  be  helped,  it  is  his  only 
gratification  now." 

Jorgen  nodded  his  head,  and  began  to 
read  aloud  again. 

"  Oh !  put  away  that  book,"  said  the 
mate ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  vour  sitting 
there,  and  reading  that  I  shall  go  to  hea- 
ven, and  that  I  am  tired  of  being  in  this 
world,  when  it  is  not  true  ?  I  will  live, 
and  live  merrily  with  all  my  money" 

A  long  and  uncomfortable  silence  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  the  room,  which 
was  only  broken  by  the  monotonous  and 
uniform  ticking  of  an  old  clock  that  hung 
against  the  wall.  The  moonbeams  were 
streaming  in  brightly  at  the  window,  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  the  sky  was  clear 
and  cloudless. 

*^  If  it  should  go  hard  with  me,  see  that 
yon  have  a  large  three-masted  ship  made, 


with  full  rigging.  It  must  be  painted 
black  and  green,  with  a  red  water-hne,  and 
my  name,  in  large  gold  letters,  must  be 
put  on  the  stern.  I  make  a  present  of  this 
to  Ysederso  church,  and  it  shall  hang 
there  from  the  roof." 

One  hour  later,  and  the  stranger  was 
dead  I 

Whilst  this  scene  was  taking  place  in 
Jorgen's  hut,  Ebbe  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Ringkjobing,  deeply  buried  in  re- 
fiecting  on  the  unusual  gains  the  last  day 
or  two  had  brought  him. 

"  It  is  too  bad  that  I  am  obliged  to 
share  all  this  money  with  Jorgen,"  he 
said  to  himself;  ^^  this  stupid  partnership 
won't  do.  I  will  see  about  getting  rid  of 
it,  and  carrying  on  the  business  on  my 
own  account.  The  foreign  mate  shall 
help  me  to  manage  this;  he  must  have 
money,  for  he  has  several  times  alluded  to 
it;  he  is  too  ill  to  leave  our  house  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  before  he  is  able 
to  go  I  shall  have  made  something  out  of 
him.  Besides,  he  owes  me  some  recom- 
pense, for  I  helped  to  bring  him  ofiT  from 
the  wreck." 

Thus  far  had  he  proceeded  in  his  cogi- 
tations, when  the  conveyance  stopped  at 
the  door  of  his  cottage.  The  light  was 
extinguished  in  the  room;  Jorgen  was 
lying,  fast  asleep,  upon  a  mattress  stuffed 
with  sea-weed,  on  the  floor.  He  awoke 
as  Ebbe  opened  the  door. 

^^  I  have  had  bad  luck,"  said  Ebbe,  in  a 
whisper,  "  and  have  gone  my  errand  for 
notlung.  The  doctor  had  driven  out  of 
town  an  hour  before  my  arrival." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  Jor- 
gen.    "  He  has  been  here." 

"  How  is  the  sick  man  ?"  asked  Ebbe, 
striking  a  light. 

"  He  is  dead !"  said  Jorgen. 

"Dead I"  cried  Ebbe,  in  a  tone  that  suf- 
ficently  evinced  how  many  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations that  one  word  had  overthrown. 
"  Dead !  Good  Lord !  Poor  man !  Did 
he  pay  you  the  three  marks  I  laid  out  for 
him  in  rum  ?" 

"  No !" 

"  Then  it  was  a  disgraceful  imposition 
on  his  part,  setting  forth  to  me  that  he 
was  able  to  repay  us  tenfold  for  all  our 
trouble.  Did  you  look  to  see  how  much 
money  he  had  with  him  ?  I  am  qaite  con- 
vinciKl  that  he  possessed  notfaine,  and  that 
he  only  wanted  to  make  fools  of  us." 

"  Now,  be  done  with  all  this,  Ebbe," 
said  Jorgen,  almost  oat  of  patienoe.   ^He 
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did  not  intend  to  deceive  you ;  and  he  was 
in  the  right  when  he  said  that  he  had  the 
means  of  repaying  us  tenfold  for  what  we 
did  for  him/' 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Ebhe,  with  a  smile, 
and  a  glance  strangely  expressive  of  co- 
vetousness.  "  Then  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  money  ?'' 

"  No ;  but  he  knew  where  to  find  a 
good  deal  of  money.  He  had  been  ship- 
wrecked once  before  on  this  coast,  and 
then  he  buried  a  box,  which,  according  to 
his  representation,  contains  much  more 
than  we  two  could  ever  dream  of  possess- 
ing. He  described  to  me  the  place  where 
it  18  concealed!" 

"  To  you !"  exclaimed  Ebbe.  "Indeed ! 
Did  he  not  say  that  you  and  I  were  to 
divide  the  treasure  between  us  ?" 

"  No  I" 

Ebbe  seemed  lost  in  thought;  he  re- 
mained silent  for  some  minutes,  when 
his  countenance  underwent  an  unpleasant 
change. 

"  Then,  it  is  you  who  have  become  rich 
— you  alone ;  and  I  have  helped  to  bring 
this  about.  Well,  well,  it  was  to  be  so. 
What  quantity  of  money  is  hidden  away 
in  the  box  ?'» 

"  Oh !  how  should  I  know  ?  Judging 
by  what  he  said,  there  may  be  several 
thousand  dollars.  But  do  not  let  us  talk 
any  more  about  it  now.  The  cocks  are 
crowing,  it  will  soon  be  morning,  and  I  am 
so  sleepy.  Come,  lie  down  near  me,  and 
put  out  the  light." 

"  Several  thousand  dollars !"  continued 
Ebbe.  "  Good  Lord !  And  all  this  money 
is  yours  I  If  I  had  not  gone  to  fetch  a 
doctor  for  him,  he  would  surely  have  said 
that  we  were  to  divide  it.  Are  you  auite 
certain  that  he  absolutely  said  nothing 
about  that,  Jorgen  ?" 

"  No,  he  did  not ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  divide  it." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  You  would  be  a  fool 
if  you  did  that.  Dear  me  I  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  I  You  will  be  able  to  buy 
a  new  boat,  with  an  English  compass  in 
it.  Oh  yes!  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
house  for  yourself,  and,  moreover,  to  put 
some  of  the  money  out  at  good  interest. 
It  is  enough  to  mase  one  mad.  Will  you 
spare  me  five  dollars  for  a  watch,  eh  Jor- 
gen ?  Jorgen!  Are  you  asleep  ?  Good 
Heavens  !  he  can  sleep  1  Several  thou- 
sands!— and  Z have  got  nothing!" 

Ebbe  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 
The  morning,  which  was  then  dawning, 


found  him  awake,  and  ruminaUng  on  his 
disappointment,  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
Jorgen. 

The  next  day  the  body  of  the  mate, 
Fourness,  was  removed  to  the  hospital  at 
VsedersO,  to  be  buried  from  thence  in  the 
village  churchyard.  Jorgen  and  Ebbe 
pursued  their  accustomed  occupations. 
The  hull  of  the  foreign  vessel  was  carried 
out  to  sea  at  night,  and  apparently  knock- 
ed to  pieces  by  the  waves,  for  many  por- 
tions of  the  wreck  were  cast  ashore  along 
the  adjacent  coast. 

Ebbe  did  not  leave  Jorgen's  side  that 
day ;  all  his  thoughts  were  devoted  to  the 
mysterious  casket,  and  to  the  painful  re- 
fiection  that  Jorgen  alone  was  aware  of 
the  spot  where  it  was  concealed,  conse- 
quently was  master  of  its  valuable  con- 
tents. He  had  no  inclination  to  work,  but 
was  continually  recurring  to  the  one  vexa- 
tions fancy,  which  represented  Jorgen 
surrounded  with  wealth  and  all  the  pros- 
perity which  he  had  so  often  wished  for 
nimself. 

Thus  passed  the  week.  It  had  been 
settled  between  the  two  fiiends  that  on 
Saturday  they  would  set  off  to  Oxby 
church,  so  early  that  they  might  reach 
the  place  that  evening,  before  it  began  to 
get  dark.  Ebbe  had  two  or  three  days 
beforehand  arranged  every  thing  for  this 
journey,  secretly  and  eagerly.  Jorgen 
could  not  help  observing  the  strikmg 
change  which  m  a  few  days  had  come 
over  him.  He  saw  how  his  energies  were 
quite  paralyzed  beneath  the  dreamy  state 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  Ebbe  had  be- 
come silent  and  irritable ;  he  avoided  his 
comrade's  society,  and  sought  solitude, 
where  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
conceal  his  feelings. 

When  he  was  alone,  his  mind  always 
dwelt  upon  the  hidden  treasure,  and  pic- 
ture after  picture  arose  from  the  depths 
of  his  imagination  of  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  triumph  over  those  who  now  looked 
down  upon  him.  At  other  times  he  was 
tormented  by  a  bitter,  gnawing  doubt  ii 
the  mate  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  there 
existed  any  treasure  at  all.  Then,  again, 
he  would  make  himself  miserable  about 
the  portion  of  it  that  he  might  obtain. 
He  would  sometimes  fancy  himself  set 
aside  by  Jorgen;  then  he  would  work 
himself  up  to  believe  that  it  was  no  free 
will  offer  to  share  with  him,  but  a  right 
which  belonged  to  himself;  and  to  uiIb 
oft-recurring  thought  succeeded,  little  by 
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111  tie,  another,  dark  and  dreadful,  wliicb, 
nourished  by  envy  and  covetonsness,  ap- 
sunicd  by  degrees  a  more  distinct  and  de- 
cided form. 

When  Saturday  arrived,  Ebbe  rose  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  was  ready 
for  the  journey  long  before  Jorgen ;  his 
whole  bearing  betrayed  a  degree  of  fever- 
ish impatience,  an  eagerness  and  im])etu- 
osity  which  he  had  never  evinced  before. 
Jorgen  carried  a  saddle-bag  with  ])ro vi- 
sions, Ebbe  a  spade,  and  furnished  with 
those  necessaries,  they  left  their  hut,  and 
passed  through  the  village  even  before  the 
peasants  had  left  their  beds. 

The  road  from  Aale  parsonage  down 
to  Oxbv  traverses  alone:  and  wide  tract  of 
boggy  land,  which,  at  that  time  was  over 
grown  with  a  sort  of  close  rough  grass  and 
a  layer  of  moss,  that  in  summer  concealed 
many  a  cavity  and  break  in  the  ground, 
and  which  was  the  resort  of  frogs  and  of 
various  moor  fowls,  that  took  winir  in 
large  flocks  when  any  one  approached 
their  places  of  shelter. 

The  two  fishermen  trudged  on  with  un- 
wearying j)atience  towards  their  goal, 
which  ah'eady  they  could  perceive  far  in 
the  distance.  It  was  late  m  the  day;  the 
sun  had  sunk  behind  the  line  of  8and-hill.< 
which  hid  the  German  Ocean,  and  a  deep 
stillness  reigned  around.  The  church 
stood  in  a  naked,  sandy  plain,  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  that  was  partially  sunk  in 
the  sand.  One  side  of  the  'edifice  was,  at 
that  moment,  illuminated  by  a  bright  re- 
flection from  the  red  evenins:  sky.  Swal- 
lows  were  flviuij  about  under  its  roof 
As  Lir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was 
no  sign  or  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  noijjhborhood. 

"  At  last  we  have  reached  our  destina- 
tion !'*  exclaimed  Ebbe,  as,  tired  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
a  heap  of  gravel  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  wall  of  the  churchvard. 

"  Ves,  at  last,"  re|)lied  Jorgen,  with  a 
Bmile ;  **  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  if  we 
have  not  had  our  trouble  for  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  so,  Jorgen,"  cned  Ebbe. 
"  How  could  such  an  idea  enter  vour 
head?  You  have  surelv  not  forgotten 
the  y)laco  where  we  were  to  dig  ?" 

"Oh  no!"  replied  Jorgen.  "The  di- 
rection was  not  so  ditflcult  to  remember. 
It  was  toward  the  north,  he  said,  and 
among  three  stones  which  had  fallen 
there  from  the  wall.    If  you  will  remain 


here  to  rest  yourself,  I  will  go  at  once  and 
try  and  find  the  place." 

"  Xo  !"  said  Ebbe,  rising  quickly  from 
his  recumbent  position.  "  I  will  go  with 
you.  VVhy  should  1  stay  behind,  and  not 
lielp  you  to  look  for  it? 

Jorgen  then  led  the  way,  proceeding 
along  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  while 
Ebbe  followed  him  with  the  spade  over 
his  shoulder ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
they  found  the  place  indicated.  The  grass 
grew  so  high  near  the  churchyard  waU, 
that,  in  the  increasing  dusk  of  the  evening, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
discovered  the  stones  described  until  close 
upon  them.  In  the  time,  too,  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  treasure  was  buried,  the 
stones  might  have  sunk  into  the  ground, 
or  become  hidden  by  moss.  At  length, 
however,  Jorgen  found  the  spot.  The 
throe  stones  lay  exactly  in  the  position  the 
mate  had  described  ;  a  young  elder-tree 
had  shot  up  straight  branches  just  before 
them. 

"  It  must  be  here,"  said  Ebbe ;  "  vou 
have  good  luck  with  you  in  every  thmg. 
Let  us  begin  to  dig  at  once.  But,  hush ! 
be  still !  ril  be  sworn  I  heard  a  horse 
panting  on  the  other  side  of  the  church- 
vard wall.  Wo  will  wait  a  little  before 
we  beixin." 

"  liCt  us  rather  go  round,  and  sec  if  any 
one  is  there,"  said  Jorgen,  about  to  go. 

"  Xo,  by  no  means ;  stay  with  me,  I 
don't  fancy  being  alone  in  such  a  place  os 
this.  They  say  the  Evil  One  goes  nding 
about  at  night  on  a  white  horse.  Have 
you  never  heard  that?" 

"  Ves ;  but  what  have  we  to  do  witli 
him  ?  We  are  hero  on  a  lawful  errand, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing." 

So  saying,  Jorgen  walked  on  by  the 
churchyard  wall  until  he  came  to  the  next 
corner.  "There  is  nothing  to  be  seen," 
he  said,  when  he  returned.  "  Let  us  com- 
mence the  digging.     Lend  me  the  spade." 

"  X'o  ;  let  us  dig  by  turns,  and  I  will  go 
to  work  first,"  replied  Ebbe,  as  he  took 
ofl*  his  jacket,  and  put  the  spade  into  the 
ground. 

The  uppermost  layer  of  earth  among 
the  stones  was  hard  and  stiff,  and, 
moreover,  the  roots  of  the  elder-tree 
formed  a  sort  of  tough  piece  of  net- 
work among  the  stones,  so  that  it  was 
not  i)ossible  to  proceed  otherwise  than 
slowly  with  the  work.    Ebbe  groaned  ; 
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his  impatience  was  increased  by  the 
strong  spirit  of  covetousness  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  Jorgen  sat  down 
quietly  on  a  stone  near  him.  In  the  deep 
stillness  which  reigned  around  the  spot, 
the  bats  might  be  heard  flapping  their 
wings  as  they  fluttered  about  the  walls 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  distance  a  hol- 
low, rushing  sound,  which  came  from  the 
German  Ocean,  away  behind  the  sand- 
hills. Ebbe  continued  to  dig,  and  had 
made  a  tolerably  deep  hole,  when  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  pushed  the  spade  well  into 
the  ground,  and  bowed  his  head  down  as 
if  he  were  listening  to  something. 

"  Do  you  think  you  have  come  to  any 
thing?"  asked  Jorgen. 

"No,  it  is  only  a  stone  which  lies  in  the 
way ;  but  I  am  tired  now." 

''Then  let  me  take  my  turn  of  digging," 
said  Jorgen. 

"  Let  us  rather  rest  a  little  while,  and 
take  a  mouthful  of  our  provisions  and  a 
drop  from  our  flask.  What  have  you  done 
with  the  wallet  ?" 

"I  left  it  at  the  gravel-pit  yonder,  where 
we  rested  first." 

"  Then  let  us  go  there,  Jorgen.  After 
we  have  had  something  to  eat,  we  shall 
set  to  work  again.  It  will  be  long  before 
it  is  daylight ;  we  have  time  enough." 

Jorgen  made  no  opposition  to  this  ar- 
rangement; he  was  accustomed  to  give 
way  to  Ebbe's  wishes,  and  he  went  back 
to  where  they  they  had  left  their  proven- 
der. 

Ebbe  cast  a  longing  look  back  at  the 
hole ;  then  took  the  spade  under  bis  arm, 
and  followed  Jorgen. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  walls  of 
churchyard  the  path  lay  near  the  edge  of 
a  pit,  from  which  the  peasants  dug  up 
gravel  for  the  repairs  that  were  annually 
made  in  the  high  road.  The  pit  was  tol- 
erably deep,  and  sloped  from  the  brink, 
along  which  the  two  fishermen  directed 
their  steps  until  they  came  to  a  kind  of 
gap,  or  narrow  defile,  from  whence  the 
gravel  was  carted  away. 

When  Ebbe  reached  this  place,  he  took 
up  the  flask,  drank  off  its  contents,  and 
let  it  drop  quietly  into  the  grass.  Jorgen, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  sat  down,  and  began 
to  eat.  Ebbe  remained  standing,  and 
leaned  upon  the  spade. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down  ?"  asked  Jor- 
gen. 

"  Because  the  grass  is  wet." 

"  Where  is  the  flask  ?    I  don't  see  it." 
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"  You  will  find  it  on  the  grass.' 

Jorgen  stooped  down  to  look  for  it,  and 
at  that  moment  Ebbe  lifted  the  spade,  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,  struck  Jorgen 
with  it  on  his  head. 

The  attack  was  made  so  unexpectedly 
and  so  hurriedly,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  Jorgen  to  avoid  the  blow  or  to  defend 
himself  Ife  uttered  a  low  cry,  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  sank  backward  to  the 
ground.  Ebbe  bent  over  him,  and  listened. 
The  blow  must  have  been  a  very  severe 
one,  for  he  did  not  hear  the  faintest  breath- 
ing from  Jorgen. 

"  You  have  got  this  because  you  tried 
to  cheat  me,  and  packed  me  ofl*  to  the 
town,  that  you  alone  might  benefit  by  the 
stranger's  treasure."  And,  as  if  his  bit- 
ter feelings  were  increased  by  this  remem- 
brance, he  added,  triumphantly :  "  You 
asserted  that  it  was  to  you  alone  the 
stranger  had  bequeathed  his  money.  You 
would  only  have  given  me  a  small  portion 
of  it ;  I  shall  talke  it  all  now.  And  you 
did  not  know  that  I  have  already  got  it. 
I  heard  the  ground  reverberate  under  the 
spade — I  heard  the  sound  of  the  gold — it 
is  mine — all — all  mine  I" 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  up  his  com- 
rade's body  in  his  arms,  and  flung  it  over 
the  edge  into  the  pit. 

"  And  now  to  go  back  to  the  church- 
yard !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  must  have  the 
money  up,  and  be  oft'  before  the  dawn  of 
day." 

He  threw  the  spade  across  his  shoul- 
ders, and  took  up  the  wallet,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  place. 

At  that  moment  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  footsteps  near ;  he  looked  round, 
and  perceived  in  tlie  twilight  a  tall  figui^e 
in  a  flowing  mantle,  which  stopped  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  he  was 
standing.  In  the  extreme  terror  which 
seized  him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
figure  gradually  grew  taller  and  larger, 
and  that  it  gazed  at  him  with  a  dark  and 
threatening  aspect ;  it  seemed  to  approach 
nearer.  It  was  no  longer  a  phantom  of 
the  imagination  ;  he  heard  the  heavy  steps 
ringing  on  the  ground — he  beheld  a  hand 
stretched  out  toward  him — and  then  fell, 
in  accusing  accents  on  his  ear,  the  dread- 
ful word  "  Murderer  I" 

Ebbe  uttered  a  loud  cry,  ho  dropped 
the  spade,  sprang  to  one  side,  and  fled 
in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that 
where  he  had  so  recently  sought  for  the 
unlucky  treasure.    He  constantly  thought 
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that  his  unknown  pursuer  was  still  follow- 
ing him,  that  he  was  gaining  upon  him, 
and  even  that  he  felt  his  breath  close  be- 
hind him ;  but  he  dared  not  turn  his  head, 
he  only  continued  to  run  swiftly,  and 
without  stopping,  until  at  length  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell  into  one  of  the  many  hol- 
lows that  were  to  be  met  with  in  that 
neighborhood.  There  he  lay  for  several 
hours  exhausted  and  insensible,  unwitting 
of  the  storm  from  the  German  Ocean  that 
was  raging  among  the  sand-hills  near  its 
shores.  \VTien  at  last  he  recovered  to 
consciousness,  the  morning  sun  was  shin- 
ing on  the  sand-hills,  and  he  heard  the 
bells  of  Oxby  church  ringing  for  the  early 
service. 

Eight  days  later,  the  inhabitants  of 
Vaederso  were  thronging  round  a  carriage 
which  was  passing  through  the  little 
town.  The  4ont  seat  was  occupied  by  a 
tall  man,  under  whose  overcoat  was  to  be 
seen  the  stiff,  embroidered  collar  of  a  uni- 
form. His  self-important  air,  also  the 
condescending  nod  with  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  respectful  obeisances  of  the 
peasantry,  betokened  a  person  of  no  small 
consequence.  Nor  was  there  any  mis- 
take in  this,  for  ho  was  the  judge  of  the 
district,  who  was  proceeding  on  official 
duty  to  the  sand-hills. 

In  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  sat  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  the  smith  of  the 
village,  the  other  a  pale,  emaciated,  shrunk- 
en figure,  in  whose  features  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  recognized  Ebbe,  so 
ffreat  was  the  change  that  the  last  eight 
aavs  had  wrought  in  him. 

The  smith's  plump,  round  face  evinced, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  degree  of  self- 
complacency  ;  he  smiled  to  every  one  he 
knew,  and  stretched  out  by  turns  his  hand 
or  his  head  from  the  carriage,  either  for  a 
friendly  salutation,  or  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  his  appearance  in  the  carriage  on 
that  particular  occasion. 

The  carriage  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  did  not  stop  until  it  reached  tlio 
cottage  which  Jorgen  and  Ebbe  had  oc- 
cupied conjointly.  Here  the  judge  got 
out,  and,  after  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
smith,  he  entered  the  house. 

"  Now,  Ebbe,"  said  the  smith,  "  you 
must  get  out  too ;  you  are  at  home  here. 
We  shall  have  a  legal  examination,  as  his 
honor  has  jast  very  properly  declared." 

Ebbe  made  no  reply ;  he  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  speechless  apathy. 
He  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  fol- 


lowed the  smith  into  the  first  of  the  two 
rooms  into  which  the  hut  was  divided. 

On  entering  the  cottage,  they  found  the 
judge,  and  two  fishermen  who  had  been 
summoned  as  witnesses,  already  seated 
near  the  table.  Ebbe  cast  a  rapid  and  re- 
connoitring look  around  him ;  he  perceived 
that  every  thing  was  in  its  usual  place ;  it 
was  not  the  room  that  had  changed  in 
these  eight  days. 

"  Place  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  table,*' 
said  the  judge.  "  Listen  to  what  will  be 
said,  and  answer  minutely  and  truthfully 
the  questions  we  shall  put  to  you.  Speak 
first,  smith.  Let  us  hear  what  you  nave 
to  say." 

Not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  the 
smith's  long-winded  story,  we  shall  as 
briefly  as  possible  relate  the  substance  of 
his  communication. 

However  important  it  was  to  Ebbe  to 
maintain  inviolable  secrecy  relative  to  the 
mate's  hidden  treasure,  he  had  let  fall 
some  words  which  had  been  caught  up  by 
the  smith,  and  which,  giving  rise  to  some 
conjectures  and  suspicions,  caused  the 
clear-sighted  man  to  watch  narrowly  the 
movements  of  the  two  young  fishermen. 
On  the  same  day  that  Jorgen  and  Ebbe 
had  left  their  home  at  such  an  early  hour, 
the  smith  had  borrowed  a  horse  from  one 
of  his  neighbors,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
them,  altliough  he  took  all  possible  pains 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  them.  Jorgen  had 
previously  given  out  that  he  was  going  to 
take  a  holiday  to  visit  his  aunt  at  Oxby. 

AVIien  the  smith  had  followed  the  two 
wayfarers  as  far  as  Aale  church,  and  as- 
sured himself  that  they  were  really  going 
to  the  place  mentioned,  he  quitted  the 
footpath,  which,  leading  through  the  open 
heatn,  would  have  made  him  run  the  risk 
of  being  observed,  and  rode  another  way 
until  he  reached  the  cross  road  near  Oxby 
church,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall.  The  fishermen  had  evidently  tak- 
en a  considerable  time  to  cross  the  wide 
heath.  The  smith  had  waited  long,  and 
had  ridden  around  the  church  before  bo 
saw  Ebbe  and  Jorgen  looking  for  the  spot 
with  the  three  stones. 

It  was  his  horse  that  Ebbe  had  heard 
neigh,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not 
sufliciently  followed  up  the  circumstance. 
In  consequence  of  this  neglect  on  his  part, 
the  smith  became  acqujunted  with  all  that 
was  going  on ;  for  when  it  grew  darker  he 
ventured  nearer,  got  over  the  wall,  and 
crept  on  his  hands  and  kness  dose  to  the 
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place  where  Ebbe  was  digging.  Arrived 
there,  he  coald  hear  every  word  that  was 
spoken  while  the  work  proceeded.  When 
they  left  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  he 
followed  them  at  some  distance  along  the 
path  that  led  to  the  gravel-pits,  and  he 
had  seen  Jorgen  fall.  Ebbe  nad  not  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  the  smith  in  that 
which  called  after  him,  nor  had  he  observ- 
ed that  Harfiz  was  carrying  Jorgen  in  his 
arms  to  the  nearest  dwelling. 

^^  Thus  it  all  happened,"  said  the  plain- 
tiff^ in  the  corrupt  language  in  which  he 
spoke.  "  Ebbe  can  not  deny  a  word  that 
I  have  said.  I  know  all  that  passed ;  I 
saw  and  heard  all.  I  took  up  the  spade 
with  which  he  had  struck  Jorgen,  and,  to 
wind  up,  your  honor  has  only  to  make  in- 
quiry here  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  assert.  Here  you  behold  the  man 
who  can  corroborate  my  statement." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  drew  aside  a 
curtain  that  had  concealed  an  alcove,  and 
Jorgen,  with  his  head  bound  up,  pale  and 
suffering,  was  seen  raising  himself  with 
difficulty  on  one  arm,  and  gazing  at  those 
assembled  in  the  hut.  This  last  action  of 
the  smith,  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
caused  a  great  sensation  and  much  sur- 
prise among  those  present. 

Ebbe,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  stood 
silent  and  immovable,  with  his  hands 
folded  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  raised  his 
head  quickly,  and  when  his  glance  fell  on 
Jorgen,  ho  stretched  out  his  arms  toward 
him,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed : 

"  O  my  God  1    Jorgen — dear  Jorgen  I" 

"  Yes,  there  you  see  a  competent  wit- 
ness. I  have  cured  him — I  may  safely  de- 
clare— and  now  he  will  confirm  what  I 
have  said." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  what 
the  smith  has  just  been  telling  us?" 

"  I  say  that  he  is  quite  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Jorgen.  "  Ebbe  had  no  wish  to  kill 
me ;  he  had  no  evil  intention  against  me ; 
I  absolve  him  of  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

Every  one  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
exclamations  of  astonishment  followed 
these  words,  which  were  uttered  in  a 
mUd,  quiet,  but  at  the  same  time  decisive 
tone.  Ebbe's  eyes  sparkled.  The  smith 
jumped  up. 

"  Jorgen,"  he  cried,  "  are  you  out  of 
your  mind  ?  You  can  not  be  in  your  right 
senses  if  you  speak  in  this  way.  Did  he 
not  attempt  to  murder  you  ?  Did  I  not 
see  and  hear  it  all  myself?    Did  I  not 


take  you  up  in  my  strong  arms,  when  he 
cast  you  down  into  the  gravel-pit  ?*' 

"  You  did,  indeed,  behave  most  kindly 
and  humanely  to  me,"  replied  Jorgen, 
with  a  grateful  smile.  "  Without  your 
help,  I  should  most  probably  have  oeen 
dead  now ;  but,  I  repeat  that  it  was  not 
Ebbe  who  threw  me  into  the  pit.  I  fell 
in,  sir,  and  in  my  fall  I  hurt  myself  with 
the  spade.  I  have  now  told  all  I  have  to 
tell — ^I  entirely  acquit  my  old  comrade, 
and  I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw  the  ac- 
cusation against  him. 

After  having  thus  spoken,  Jorgen  laid 
himself  down  in  his  bed,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  Neither 
did  he  seem  to  notice  Ebbe,  who  stole 
softly  towards  his  bed,  seized  his  hand, 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

The  smith  was  very  angry,  and  repeat- 
ed and  maintained  his  version  of  the  affiiir, 
with  gesticulations,  oaths,  and  assevera- 
tions, in  his  strange  lingo.  He  could  not 
understand  why  Jorgen  exercised  such 
generous  forbearance;  the  judge,  on  the 
contrary,  comprehended  it  all ;  he  called 
Ebbe  into  the  other  room,  and  had  a  long 
communication  with  him ;  after  which  he 
broke  up  the  meeting,  dismissed  the  wit- 
nesses, and  left  the  cottage  himself.  Jor- 
gen and  Ebbe  were  the  only  persons  who 
remained  in  it. 

Some  time  elapsed,  during  which  both 
remained  perfectly  silent.  At  length  Jor- 
gen raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  asked : 

"  Are  they  gone  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Every  one  of  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  are  alone." 

"  Sit  down  by  my  bed,  Ebbe ;  I  have 
something  to  say  to  vou." 

Ebbe  obeyed.  At  that  moment  his 
whole  appearance  evinced  the  utmost  hu- 
mility ;  he  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes 
before  Jorgen,  who  contemplated  him 
calmly,  but  with  a  penetrating  look. 

"  What  I  said  a  little  while  ago,"  began 
Jorgen,  "  was  to  save  you,  and  because  I 
could  not  live  under  the  idea  that  I  had 
another  man's  misfortune  on  my  con- 
science. You  are  now  free — acquitted — 
and  no  one  can  do  any  thing  to  you.  With 
God's  blessing,  I  may  also  become  well 
again,  and  recover  my  strength  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  as  formerly ;  but  you  must 
yourself  perceive,  Ebbe,  that  we  two  can 
never  more  live  and  labor  together.    That 
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Saturday  night  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  us  to  separate  forever.  I  can  never 
banisli  it  from  my  memory.  You  shed 
tears  now,  indeed,  and  are  deeply  afflicted. 
I  also  Jiave  shed  manv  tears  wlien  I  re- 
fleeted  that  it  was  you,  my  only  compan- 
ion and  comrade,  that  had  the  heart  to 
deal  with  me  as  vou  did.  In  heaven's 
name,  then,  let  each  of  us  go  liis  own  way. 
The  world   is  surelv  larcje  enough  for  us 


ground,  plowed,  sowed,  planted ;  in  ghort, 
he  labored  with  all  the  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, energy,  and  diligence,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  west  country  are  so 
celebrated.  At  the  end  of  two  rears  he 
sold  his  house  to  buy  a  larger  one  on  a 
thriving  farm  ;  fleld  afler  field  was  added, 
and  all  prospered  with  him.  Success 
seemed  to  smile  on  every  thing  he  under- 
took, from  the  ]>eriod  that  he  relinquished 


both.     When  I  am  strong*^',  and  able  to  |  his  ])artnership  with  P2bbe. 

work,  I  will  pay  yoii  for  the  part  you  own  j      "  You  have  got  an  excellent  son-in-law, 

in  this  cottage,  and    in  the  boat;  for  I  i  smith,"  said  the  peasants  to  Harfiz,  often 

hardly  think  you  will  like  to  remain  longer  |  when  they  came  to  his  smithy. 

here.     In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  better        "He   gets  on  very  well,"  the  learned 


for  you  to  seek  sonu'  other  ])lace  to  settle 
yourself,  where  people  could  not  say  any 


smith  would  reply,  with  a  cheerful  nod, 
indicative  of  content.     "  But  let  me  tell 


thing  against  yt>u.  You  can  not  fail  to  ;  you,  and  you  may  believe  what  I  say,  that 
perceive  that  the  smith  does  not  believe  '  it  was  my  medicine  which  has  made  him 
the  declaration  I  made  to  the  judge.  He  >  what  he  is.  He  has  been  quite  another 
will  tell  the  storv  h'\<  way  hi  the  town  1  sort  of  man  since  I  cured  him,  and  restor- 
yonder,  and  that  won't  be  in  your  favor,  ed  him,  I  may  say,  to  life,  after  Ebbe  had 
As  I  have  said,  when  I  am  better  you  i  killed  him.  He  will  be  a  greater  man  still.** 
shall  receive  the  share  that  belongs  to  you  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  as  time  pass- 
of  what  we  have  hitherto  held  in  partner-  ed  on  ;  for  every  year  that  went  over  his 
ship,  and  we  must  separate."  j  head  brought  some  addition  to  Jorgen's 

"Then  you  have  found  the  treasure ?"  prosperity.  Ho  was  a  happy  man  in  his 
asked  Ebbe,  hurriedlv.  own  familv,  and  in  all  his  transactions  he 

"  No,"   said  Jorgen,   gravely.      "  But    was  clever,  prudent,  and  far-seeing, 
the  smith  has  promised  to  let  me  marry        The  same  space  of  time  that  seemed  to 
his  daughter,  and  he  will  advance  mc  the  i  have  had  wings  for  Jorgen,  had  crawled 
money  to  pay  you."  on  slowly,  unprofitably,  and  wearily  for 

"  I  do  not  care  about  the  money,"  re-  Ebbe.  A  portion  of  the  sura  he  had  re- 
plied Ebbe  ;  "  you  are  welcome  to  keep  it  ceived  for  his  share  of  the  cottage  and  the 
all."  I  boat  was  ap])ropriated  to  the  purchase  of 

"Oh  !  yes — so  you  say  wo?r,"  answered  !  the  little  ])lot  of  ground  near  Ox  by  church, 
Jorgen  ;  "  but  you  would  repent  that ;  where  the  mate  had  said  his  treasure  was 
ofler  to-morrow.  Xo,  let  the  arrangement  ,  buried.  The  acquisition  was  not  an  e.\- 
I  have  proposed  stand.  And  you  had  i  pensive  one  certainly,  for  at  that  period  a 
better  go,  Ebbe,  before  the  smith  returns.  '  large  quantity  of  waste  land  could  bo 
You  know  that  he  is  very  passionate,  and  |  bought  for  about  two  dollars ;  so  that 
you  might  get  into  a  quarrel  with  him.  after  Ebbe  had  become  the  proprietor  of 
Besides,  I  am  weak  and  weary,  and  must  the  j)lace,  he  ha«l  sufficient  money  left  to 
get  some  sleep.  Farewell,  and  may  the  build  a  house  for  himself  on  a  comer  of 
Almighty  bestow  on  you  kinder  feelings    the  ground  he  had  bought. 

Then   commenced    a  course   of  labor 
which,  in  exertion,  perseverance,  and  cn- 


toward  those  among  whom  you  m.iy 
henceforth  seek  to  win  your  bread,  than 
you  have  shown  to  me.  Shake  hands 
with  me,  Ebbe,  and  then  go.'' 

Jorgen  sank  back  on  his  bed,  and  Ebbe 
left  the  cottage. 

The  following  five  years  brought  about 
a  striking  difl'erencc  between  the  fates  of 
the  two  tishermen.  Jorgen  had  married 
the  smith's  daughter.  He  gave  up  fish- 
ing, sold  his  boat,  and  established  himself 
in  the  little  town  of  V.-edersIi.  There  he 
betook  himself  to  husbandry ;  he  tilled  the 


durance,  was  far  beyond  any  thing  Jorgen 
ever  attempted,  and  yet  was  productive  of 
no  fjood  results.  The  three  stones  were 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside,  in  order  not 
to  obstruct  the  work  ;  then  the  elder-tree 
was  removed  ;  and  af\er  every  obstacle 
had  disappeared,  Ebbe  dug  down,  and 
down,  until  he  came  to  the  stratum  of 
iron-hard,  solid  roi'k,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  labors  were  carried  on  by  night, 
and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  not  to  attract 
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attention.  During  the  day  he  rested,  and 
either  spent  the  hours  lounging  by  the 
sea  side,  or  he  slept.  But,  whether  wak- 
ing or  sleeping,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  of  the 
wealth  he  would  acquire,  and  the  conse- 
quence he  would  attain,  when  he  discover- 
ed and  enjoyed  it.  It  was  shocking  to 
see  that  pale  and  meager  creature,  when 
the  moon  shone  upon  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  working  away  eagerly,  bending 
over  the  spade,  and  listening  anxiously 
when  every  fresh  heap  of  earth  was  cast 
up;  by  turns  cheating  himself  with  hopes 
of  success,  then  groaning  at  his  disappoin^ 
ment,  yet  still  persevering  in  the  search 
for  a  prize  which  continued  to  evade  his 
grasp. 

In  winter  the  gi'ound  was  frozen,  and  as 
Ebbe  was  obliged  to  cease  his  digging,  he 
left  his  hut,  and  went  to  Iljerting,  where 
he  hired  himself  out  among  the  peasantry 
as  a  day  laborer.  His  history  soon  oozed 
out,  and  his  very  shy,  reserved  manners 
prevented  him  from  making  acquaint- 
ances, while  his  fellow-laborers  iecred  him. 
"  There  goes  the  gold-digger  I"  the  child- 
ren would  cry  after  him  when  he  showed 
himself  in  the  streets.  These  scoffers, 
who  beheld  him  now  in  so  humble  a  posi- 
tion, by-and-by,  when  he  had  found  the 
treasure,  should  witness  his  triumph. 
"  Wait  a  little  !"  he  thought ;  "  success 
will  come  at  last,  and  the  day  can  not  be 
very  far  distant !" 

When  spring  succeeded  to  winter,  Ebbe 
left  the  service  he  had  taken,  and  returned 
to  his  hut,  where  he  recommenced  his 
labors  with  as  much  assiduity  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  result.  The  small 
space  in  which  his  operations  were  carried 
on  soon  resembled  a  deep  pit,  wherein 


gravel  and  sand,  stone  and  clay,  were  ga- 
thered together  in  large  heaps.  But  the 
treasure  w^as  nowhere  visible. 

When,  at  length,  the  ground  had  been 
entirely  turned  up,  every  inch  examined, 
and  he  could  dig  no  lower  down,  Ebbe 
fell  into  the  deepest  despair ;  his  last  hope 
had  vanished,  and  witli  it  all  the  strength 
and  energy  which  hope  alone  had  sustain- 
ed. He  was  found  one  day  sitting  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  of  his  hut,  gazing  on 
vacancy  straight  before  him,  lost  in  a  re- 
verie from  which  nothing  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  rousing  him. 

At  this  very  time  a  report  was  spread 
in  the  neighborhood  that  Jorgen  and  his 
father-in  law  had  found  the  ahipwrecktd 
mariner'^ 8  treasure — for  this  appeared  the 
easiest  mode  of  accounting  for  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  heretofore  young 
fisherman.  Ebbe  heard  this  rumor;  he 
believed  it,  and  this  belief  added  greatly 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
and  was  as  poison  to  his  mind. 

Three  years  afterward,  a  wan,  wasted, 
spectral-looking  figure  might  be  seen  wan- 
dering about  in  the  vicinity  of  Hjerting : 
it  was  the  unfortunate  Ebbe,  who  had 
become  deranged.  The  harmless  lunatic 
was  received  into  the  poor-house  at  Hjer- 
ting, but  spent  most  of  his  days  in  a  re- 
mote and  secluded  valley,  away  among 
the  sandhills.  There  he  might  be  heard 
singing  and  talking  to  himself,  whilst  ho 
occupied  himself  diligently  in  digging 
deep  holes  in  the  sand.  One  winter  even- 
ing he  did  not  return,  as  usual,  to  the 
poor-house.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found,  frozen  to  death,  in  a  grave — it 
might  be  called — which  he  had  dug  in  the 
sand  the  day  before. 


GEORGE     WASHINGTON     AND     II  IS     FAMILY. 


The  embellishment  at  the  head  of  this  ' 
number  presents  a  domestic  scene.  It  is 
General  George  Washington  and  his 
family.  It  can  scarcely  be  uninteresting 
to  any  one  to  gaze  upon  the  engraved 
face  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  vVash- 
ington,  called,  par  excellence,  the  father  of 
his  country,  a  title  of  greatness  which 


outshines  and  surpasses  the  dignities  of 
kings  and  emperors.  The  name  and 
chanacter  of  Washington  will  be  held  in 
lasting  veneration  when  the  names  of 
many  of  earth's  titled  monarchs,  who 
once  wore  crowns,  have  faded  and  been 
forgotten.  A  brief  sketch  is  all  that  will 
be  needful  in  explanation  of  the  print. 
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George  Washington  was  born  in  West- 
moreland in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1732.  Ilis  father  was 
affluent,  but  George  received  merely  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can colonist  of  the  day,  which  was  al- 
ways meager,  unless  when  the  ambitious 
parents  sent  a  son  to  the  home  country. 
he  had,  however,  but  scanty  literary  or 
artistic  tastes,  and  studied  only  the  ac- 
complishments which  aided  his  practical 
views.  Though  it  has  been  questioned 
if  he  knew  any  language  but  English,  it  is 
understood  that  he  studied  French  after 
the  responsibilities  of  command  had  fallen 
on  him,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  com- 
munication with  the  auxiliaries  sent  from 
Franco  to  join  the  army  of  independence. 
On  the  other  hand  his  practical  acauire- 
ments  were  precociously  developed.  When 
but  sixteen  years  old  he  was  employed  in 
surveying  the  vast  w^ilderness  assigned  to 
his  connection.  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Allegliany  mountains.  lie  pur- 
sued the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  which 
in  a  country  full  of  estates,  utterly  un- 
known in  character  and  extent  to  their 
owners,  was  a  lucrative  one;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  thus  obtained  an  unconscious 
training  for  his  subsequent  warlike  opera- 
tions, by  acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  whole.  Before  he  w\'i8  twenty 
years  old  he  received  an  important  com- 
mand, as  adjutant-general  in  one  of  the 
military  districts  into  which  Virginia  was 
divided  to  resist  the  Indians,  and  his 
genius  entitled  him  to  more  important 
command  in  the  American  w\ar  with 
France  in  1754.  In  a  mission  across  the 
frontiers  to  ascertain  the  objects  of  the 
French,  he  discovered  by  his  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  the  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment which  led  ultimately  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  French  power  in  America.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  which 
then  broke  out,  and  as  all  this  occurred 
before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  his 
history  decidedly  supports  the  theory  that 
the  faculty  of  the  military  commander  is 
generally  developed  early  in  life.  It  is 
believed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  early 
calamities  of  that  war  might  have  been 
obviated  if  veteran  British  commanders 
bad  paid  more  respect  to  the  sagacity  of 
young  Virginian.  In  1759  he  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  widow.  She 
brought  considerable  property  to  add  to 


Washington's  large  estates,  and  for  some 
years  his  hands  were  as  full  of  business,  in 
the  management  of  private  property  and 
attendance  on  the  provincial  legislature,  as 
they  ever  afterward  were  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Union.  It  was  one  of  his 
peculiarities  that  he  carried  out  small 
matters  with  the  same  articulate  organiza- 
tion as  large.  He  slurred  over  nothing, 
and  his  household  books,  of  which  fao- 
similes  have  been  extensively  circulated, 
would  have  stamped  him  as  a  pedantio 
trifler,  had  they  not  exemplified  tne  same 
rigid  adherence  to  system  and  accuracy  of 
detail  with  which  he  subsequently  organ- 
ized the  government  of  a  great  nation. 
He  took  an  unnoticeable  but  active  part 
in  his  own  province,  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assertion  of  indeiKJudence.  Ho 
was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  to  the  first  general  Congress  in 
1774,  and  had  the  command  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  of  the  State.  Still,  his 
position  had  never  been  brilliant  or  even 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  that  common  sense 
which  characterized  the  Revolution,  that 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  in- 
dependence should  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  became  commander-in-chief 
on  the  fiftxjenth  of  June,  1775.  To  give 
his  history  from  that  period  until,  after 
completing  the  task  assigned  to  him,  he 
resigned  his  command  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1783,  would  be  to  give  a  history  of 
the  American  war  of  independence.  It 
may  be  only  generally  remarked  of  his 
career,  that  it  was  almost  to  the  conclu- 
sion a  struggle  not  only  against  the  Irt- 
ish force,  but  the  turbulence  and  f^ictious- 
ness  of  those  who  were  influential  in  the 
new  States  and  their  army.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  achieve- 
ments gave  him  his  great  influence,  for  he 
was  often  beaten,  and  it  was  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  his  troops  learned  in 
hardships  and  defeats,  that  he  w^as  at  last 
able  to  accomj)lish  the  sagacious  and 
deeply-planned  movement  by  which  Com- 
wallis  was  surprised  and  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  surrender.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1789.  IIow  he 
presided  at  the  organization  of  a  new  em- 
pire, and  regulated  the  enthuuasts,  or 
self-seekers,  who  struggled  for  their  pe- 
culiar objects,  is,  like  Lis  military  career, 
matter  of  history.  On  more  than  one  oc> 
casion,  if  he  could  not  with  certainty 
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have  achieved  life-long  despotic  power, 
he  might  have  acquired  the  flattering  ti- 
tle of  king,  but  it  was  his  great  merit 
that  he  sought  only  aa  much  power  and 
greatness  as  enabled  him  to  do  his  duty. 


and  no  more.  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  1796,  and  died  on  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  1799,  leaving  a  reputation 
without  a  stain. 


LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


£)^AT8  ON  theGrerk  Chrlstian  Poets  and  the 
Ehglish  Poets.  By  Elizabktii  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Pages  233.  New  -  York  :  Published  by 
James  Miller,  022  Broadway.     1863. 

This  beautiful  little  volume,  added  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's previous  books  of  verse,  completes  the  publi- 
cation of  her  works,  and  make  five  in  uniform  style 
with  this  book. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  new  volume 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  much-lamented  author- 
ess, will  be  enough  to  invite  many  of  her  ad- 
mirers to  procure  this  also,  and  add  it  to  their  choice 
collections.  On  these  rich  pages  the  reader  will 
find  gems  of  beautiful  thought,  clothed  in  affluent 
language,  upon  which  the  cullivated  mind  loves  to 
dwell.  This  finished  volume  is  suggestive  of  a  feel- 
ine  of  regret  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
t\Si  Engli:sh  literature  has  ended  her  useful  labors 
jmd  laid  aside  her  pen  forever. 

CoMORESS  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs. — With  the 
approach  of  summer  and  summer  heats,  the  inquiry 
arises  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  where  shall  we  go, 
and  where  shall  we  sojourn  to  find  the  most  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  the  most  alilucnt  attractions  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  our  enjoymenta  ?  Diflferent  tastes 
and  inclinations  choose  different  localities  and 
sources  of  pleasure  and  personal  gratification.  But 
among  them  all,  there  is  but  one  Saratoga,  and  no 
other  watering-place  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
combines  so  many  elements  of  healthful  recreation, 
rest,  personal  comfort,  social  enjoyment,  as  Sara- 
toga. And  in  that  famed  watering-place  there  is  no 
House  or  Uall,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  which  surpasses  Congress  Hall.  Its 
gentlemanly  and  attentive  proprietors,  its  spacious 
and  handsome  parlors,  its  extensive  dining-hall  and 
luxuriously-furnished  tables,  its  numerous  and  well- 
furnished  sleeping-rooms,  its  attentive  and  faithful 
servants,  its  shady  walks,  its  colossal  piazza  prome- 
nade with  tall,  over-hanging  trees,  and  numerous 
other  attractions  of  comfort,  and  not  least  is  the  re- 
fined society  of  well-informed  persons,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  charm  of  eocial  life.  We  only  add 
that  from  long  acquaintance  with  Oo:  3all  and 

the  gentlemen  who  conduct  it,  we  h 
this  find  old  cstabliahment  to  an  ^ 
pleasant  plaoe  of  ■oioum  da 
thereof  theadrc 
^U  (tf  aU  we  hftTt  ». 

YOL.  L1X— «u.  1 


Dr.  Grant. — Wo  have  received  from  this  veteran 
vine-grower,  at  dificrcnt  times,  vines  and  plants  for 
growing.  All  that  he  has  sent  us  possess  unusual 
vitality  and  give  promise  of  abundant  fruitfulness. 
Dr.  Orant  has  adopted  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of 
preparing  vines  fur  growth  and  transmitting  them 
them  to  a  distance  safely  and  without  injury  or  risk 
to  their  vitality.  We  commend  the  following  state- 
ment to  attention : 

*^  Grape-vines,  native  and  foreign,  of  unequalled 
quality,  at  extremely  low  prices,  for  garden  and 
vineyard,  and  reception  of  plants  in  perfect  order 
guaranteed  in  all  cases. 

''*■  My  Club  List  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  procure  vines  of  remarkable  quality,  at  little 
cost,  for  yard  or  garden. 

"  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Club  Lists,  and  Whole- 
sale Catalogues  sent  for  one-cent  stamp.  These 
contain  full  directions  for  planting 

**  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  for  8  three-ct  stamps. 
It  is  a  full  treatise  on  the  vine,  explaining  all  that 
puchasers  and  planters  desire  to  know  for  manage- 
ment of  vines,  in  garden  or  vineyard,  by  a  profusion 
of  the  best  engravings  ever  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  showing  how,  from  a  trellis  with  our  best  native 
vines,  more  worth  of  fruit  and  more  enjoyment  may 
be  obtained  than  from  a  cold  vinery  of  equal  extent, 
and  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost,  and  how  to  ol>- 
tain  the  same  results  in  city  yards. 

*•  The  great  superiority  of  my  vines  over  all  others 
has  been  extensively  shown  by  actual  performance 
in  every  State  of  the  whole  Union  during  the  past 
six  years ;  and  I  claim  as  great  superiority  for  my 
packing  as  for  vines.  The  cost  of  transportation  to 
small  clubs  will  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  and  to 
large  clubs  not  two  per  cent.  Cost  so  little  tluit  all 
can  have  them. 

**  Note. — ^For  immediate  bearing,  I  liave  specially 
prepared  vines  such  as  no  other  can  furnish. 

"  C.  W.  Grant. 

"  loNA,  near  Peek?kill,  Westchester,  Co.,  X.  Y." 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  is  not  a  new 
idea.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington, 
there  is  a  oooy  of  a  work  on  experiments  in  making 
]  r  fri  i  r  materials  than  rags,  which  was 
w-  La  w>  *▼  in  I1l2f  on  more  ♦*»•«.  sixty  va- 
'  "*■" —       *^  from  ■■  many  ent  mate- 

one 
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Tin  DBFTn  or  Space. — In  1837,  Prof.  Beflscl,  of 
Gormany  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  mca- 
Bures  for  getting  the   exact  distance   to  the  fixed 
stars,  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done.     The  in- 
strument which  he  u«od,  in  connection  with  a  pow- 
erful  telescope,   in   his  experiments,  was  called  a 
Ileliometcr,  (sun  measurer.)     After  three  years  hard 
labor,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  parallax, 
but  so  minute  that  ho  could  hardly  trust  his  reputa- 
tion upon  it.     But  after  repeated  trials,  and  working 
out  the  result.^  he  was  fully  witisficd  that  he  could 
give  the  true  distauce  to  j-ixty-ono  fVgin.     But  who 
can  comprehend  this  immense  distance  ?     We  can 
only  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  this  distance  by 
tlie'fact  that  light,  which  travel?  12,<)00,(HK)  of  milcA 
in  a  minute,  requires  not  le.»«.><  than  ten   years   to 
reach  us !     Just  let  any  one  try  to  take  in  the  idea. 
One  hour  would  give  720,000,000  of  miles;   one 
year,  then— S7tiO  hours — gives  ♦),307,2(»0,0(K),OnO, 
and  this  multiplid  by  ten  gives  G3,O72.<»0i>,O0O,(m)O. 
This,  according  to  Prof  He.ssel,  is  the  di«?tance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  to  the  sun.     All  astronomers  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  Prof  Bessul's  calculations. 
But  this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way.     Sir 
Willium  Uerschel  says  that  the  stars  or  suns  that 
compose  the  ^lilky  Way,  are  so  remote  that  it  re- 
quires light,  going  at  the  rate  of  12,OoO,000  of  miles 
in  a  minute,    120,()00  years   to   nach    the   earth. 
And  he  savs  there  are  stars  or  rather  nebula?,  five 
hundred  times  more  remote  !     Now  make  vour  cal- 
dilation:   120,000   years  reduced  to  minutes,  and 
then  nmltiply  that  sum  by  12,000,000,  add  the  pro- 
duct by  BtO.     What  an  overwhehning  idea!     The 
mind  sinks  under  such  a  thought ;  we  can't  realize 
it ;  it  is  too  vast  even  for  c»miprehension.     David 
says,  Psalm  103  :  19:  "The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
tlirone  in  the  heaven.**,  and  his  kingdom  (or  govern- 
ment) ruleth  over  all." 

Imagination. — A  contented  citizen  of  Milan,  who 
had  never  passed  beyond  its  walls  during  the  course 
of  sixty  yeurs,  being  ordered  by  the  Governor  not  to 
stir  beyond  its  gates,  became  immediately  inisc'rable. 
and  felt  so  jjowcrful  an  inclination  to  do  that  which 
he  had  ^o  h»ng  contentedly  neglected,  that  on  his 
application  for  a  release  from  this  restraint  being  re- 
fused, he  became  quite  melancholy,  and  at  last  ditd 
of  gnef.  The  paics  of  imprisonment,  al.-o,  like 
tlji>se  of  seivitude,  are  moie  in  conception  than  in 
n'ality.  We  are  all  pri.soncrs.  What  is  life  but  a 
prison  of  the  soul  ? 

The  Bedouins,  says  Ritson,  are  a  most  alert  and 
military  race,  and  yet  it  is  an  undoubt<d  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  food  u-ually  consumed  by  the  greatest 
part  of  them  doe^  not  exceed  six  ounces  a  day.  Six 
or  seven  dates  soaked  in  melted  but'er,  serve  a  man 
a  whole  day,  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  when  he 
can  add  a  small  (juantity  of  course  fiour  or  a  little 
ball  of  rice. 

A  SET  of  ornaments  of  pink  coral  has  ju.«»t  been 
completed,  after  five  years'  labor,  for  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  One  of  the  stones  came  from  the  head  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  cane,  and  all  are  of  great 
value.  To  such  trivialities  does  this  Imperial  female 
give  her  time  and  the  people's  money. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  on  the  occasion  of  his  vlirit 
to  the  Sultan,  a  few  daye  ago,  presented  the  latter 
with  25,000  Minie  rifles,  and  renewed  for  himself 


the  promise  of  Said  Pacha  with  reference  to  the 
mailed  frigate,  ordered  in  England  shortly  before 
his  death.  On  his  part,  the  Sultan  has  presented  his 
Highness  with  a  magnificent  diamond,  said  to  be  of 
4li  carats'  weight,  and  which  was  formerly  worn  in 
a  ring  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

A  LETTKR  from  Stuttgardt,  of  the  1 1th  saj-s :  **  M. 
dc  Gunther,  tutor  to  the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the 
Throne,  ami  Chiiplain  to  the  Court,  has  left  to-day 
for  I'ari.M,  on  jm  invitation  from  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance of  London.  He  will  be  met  in  the  French 
capital  by  the  other  members  of  a  deputation,  com- 
j  posed  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Prus.sians,  who 
will  proceed  to  Madrid,  to  make  i-ej'resentations  to 
that  Court  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  Protestants  who 
have  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  distribut- 
ing Bibles." 

The  Sultan  has  paid  two  visits  to  the  Internation- 
al Exhibition,  now  open  at  Constantinople.  Arms 
of  everv  kind  and  size,  from  rifled  cannon  to  sword- 
bayonets  and  revolvers  —  military  saddles,  tools, 
jewelry,  silks,  untunned  skins,  woolen  fabrics,  un- 
pinned cotton,  car])ets,  *'  fine  arts,"  gold  and  silver 
plate — and  a  thou.i:and  other  varieties  of  raw  and 
manufactured  produce  meet  the  eye.  It  has  been 
finally  settled,  that  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
the  building  shall  be  open  exclusively  to  Turkish 
ladies. 

We  know  a  good-natured  batchclor  so  generous 
that,  poor  fellow,  he  would  give  even  his  heart 
away,  if  he  could  only  find  an  interesting  object  to 
take  it. 

Elevating  Skntiment. — If  we  work  upon  marble, 
it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass  time  will  efffice 
it ;  if  we  rear  tcmple.«»,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ; 
but  if  we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if  we  Im- 
bue them  with  principle,  with  the  just  fear  of  God, 
and  of  our  fellow-men — we  engrave  on  these  table's 
something  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

The  Largest  City  in  the  World. — A  verv  erro- 
neous  idea  is  indulged  in  by  many  people  in  relation 
to  the  largest  city  in  the  world — many  confidently 
assorting  ttmt  London,  or,  as  it  is  frcijuently  termed, 
the  (ireat  ilctropoli.»»,  is  far  su|)crior  both  in  sixe 
iind  number  of  mhabitants.  But  such  is  not  the 
ca.»JC.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japnn,  is,  wi^hoat  ei- 
cepti(»n,  the  hirgest  and  most  populous  city  in  world. 
It  contains  the  vast  numlK»r  of  one  million  of  dwel- 
linirs  and  five  millions  of  human  souls.  Many  of  the 
streets  arc  nineteen  Japan  serls  in  length,  which  is 
c«|uivalcnt  to  twenty-two  English  miles. 

Royal  Prksknce  op  Mind. — A  letter  from  the 
Hague  of  the  27th  ult.,  gives  some  details  of  a  fire 
which  took  ])lace  in  the  ball-room  when  their  Ma- 
jesties were  present.  At  midnight,  jost  as  the  com- 
pany were  about  to  sit  down  to  supper,  the  flame  of 
a  wax-light  communicated  to  the  hangings  wiih 
which  the  room  was  ornamented,  and  in  a  moment 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  in  a  tlame.  The  Queen, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  raised  her  voice  and  re- 
commended every  one  to  be  calm  and  silent*  and, 
thanks  to  that  salutary  advice,  erery  one  left  the 
place  without  any  accident  occurring.  The  King 
and  the  princes  remained  on  the  not  until  the  fire 
was  got  onder.  The  whole  of  the  ramitore  of  time 
rooms  was  destroyed. 
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STftANGB  Wasnino. — ^I  was  ranning  a  night  ex- 
preBa-train,  and  a  train  of  ten  can — eight  passen- 
ger and   two  bagga^e-carB— and  all   were  well 
loaded.    I  was  behind  time,  and  was  yery  anzions 
to  make  a  certain  point ;    therefore  I   was  using 
every  exertion,  and  putting  the  engine  to  the  ut- 
most speed  of  which  she  was  capable.     I  was  on  a 
section  of  the  road  usually  considered  the  best 
running  ground  on  the  line,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  when  a  conviction  struck 
me  that  I  must  stop.    A  something  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  to  go  ahead  was  dangerous,  and  that  I 
must  stop  if  I  would  save  life.     I  looked  back  at 
my  train,  and  it   was  all   right     I  strained  my 
eyes  and  peered  into  the  darkness,  and  could  see 
no  signal  of  danger,  nor  anything  betokening  dan- 
ger, and  there  I  could  see  nve  miles  in  the  day- 
lime.     J  listened  to  the  working  of  my  engine, 
tried  the  water,  looked  at  the  scales  and  all  was 
right.    I  tried  to  laugh  myself  out  of  what  I  then 
considered  a  childish   fear;    but.  like  Banquets 
ghost,  it  would   not  down   at  my  bidding,  but 
grew  stronger  in  its  hold  upon  me     I  thought  of 
the  ridicule  I  would  have  heaped  upon  me  if  I 
did  stop ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.    The  convic- 
tion— for  by  this  time  it  had  ripened  into  a  convic- 
lion — that  I  must  stop,  grew  stronger  and  I  re- 
solved to  stop  ;  I  shut  off,  and   blew   the   whitsle 
for  brakes,  accordingly.     I  came  to  a  dead  halt, 
got  off,  and  went  ahead  a  little  way,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  to  any  body  what  was  the  matter. 
1  had  my  lamp  in  my  hand,  and  had  gone  about 
sixty  feet,  when  I  saw  what  convinced  me  that 
premonitions  are  sometimes  possible.    I  dropped 
the  lantern   from  my  nerveless  grasp,   and  sat 
down  on  the  track,  utterly  unable  to  stand ;  for 
there  was  a  switch,  the   thought  of  which  had 
n<'ver  entered  my  mind,  as  it  never  had  been  used 
since  I  had  been  on  the  road,  and  was  known  to 
be  spiked,  but  which  now  was  open   to  lead  me 
off  the  track.     This  switch  led  to  a  8tone  quarry, 
from  which  stone  for  bridge  purposes  had  been 
quarried,  and  the  switch  was  left  there  in  case 
stone  should  be  needed  at  any  time ;  but  it  was 
always  kept  locked,  and  the   switch-rail  spiked. 
Yet  here  it  was,  wide  open ;  and  had  I  not  obeyed 
my  premonition — warning,  call  it  what  you  will 
— I  should  have  run  into  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
track,  only  about  ten  rods  long,  my  heavy  engiue 
and  train,  moving  at  the  rate  of  furty-five  miles 
per  hour,  would  have  come  into  collision  with  a 
solid  wall  of  rock,  eighteen  feet  hii»h.     The  con- 
sequences, had  I  done  so,  can  neither  be  imagined 
i)>*r  described;   but  they  could,  by  no  possibility, 
have  been  otherwise  than  fatally  horrid. 

This  is  my  experience  in  getting  warnings  from 
a  source  that  I  know  not  and  cannot  divine.  It  is 
a  mystery  to  me — a  mystery  for  which  I  am  very 
thankful,  however,  although  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
explain  it,  nor  say  whence  it  came.— Xt/d  of  an 
Engineer. 

The  Proposed  Arch  of  Triumph,  Paris. — The 
proposed  Arc  nU  Napoleon  III,  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  **  Barridre  dn  Trone,"  and  will  be  of 
enormous  size  and  cost.  According  to  descrip- 
tions which  have  appeared,  it  will  be  raised  over 
a  fountain  of  colossal  proportions^  and  will  be 
bailt  in  the  classic  style.  Over  one  side  of  the 
arch  will  be  a  figure  of  "  War,  triumphaai  and 
Tietorious;"  and  oyer  the  other  ita  antitype, 
«*  Peace,  grateful  and  laboriona."    The  whole  will 


be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  triumphal  arch 
at  the  end  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  It  will  be 
flanked  with  twelve  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  in  colored  marble,  and  bearing  twelve 
bronze  warriors,  each  holding  a  shield.  These 
warriors  are  intended  to  represent  the  twelve 
marshals  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  different 
corps  <r  armh.  The}'  are  also  to  signify  that  the 
army  eternally  guard  *'  France,"  who  is  seated  on 
the  summit  of  the  building.  She  is  attended  by 
•*  Glory,*'  and  flanked  by  four  **  Fames."  On  the 
capital  of  each  of  the  twelve  pillars  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

TO  TQK  KUPSROK  VAPOLSOR  III. 

TO  THK  ARMIKS  OP  THB  ORIMSA,   OF    ITALT,  OW  OBUIA, 

OOOdlN-CniNA,  AND  Ai.6BaiA. 

18S2— 1862. 

The  central  monument  which  is  beneath  the 
arch  is  raised  above  three  great  basins  that  sur- 
mount each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  smaller 
than  the  one  immediately  beneath  it  They  have 
in  the  center  a  group  of  sea-horses  and  lions' 
heads,  from  which  issue  jets  d'eau.  On  the  top  is 
another  "  Glory '  holding  a  crown  for  the  "  victo- 
rious French  soldiers." 

FLOATING      LEAVES. 

I  WAKDEREP  where  the  river 

Mirror'd  back  the  azure  light. 
With  not  a  wave  or  quiver 

To  tell  how  swift  its  flight ; 
But  while  the  tide  seemed  glowing. 

Unmoved  beneath  the  sky ; 
To  tell  how  fast  its  flowing, 

Were  gold  leaves  floating  by. 

I  said — How  like  the  passing 

Of  that  river  life  may  seem  ; 
As  all  unmoving,  gloijsing. 

The  azure  in  its  stream  : 
Our  hearts  no  flight  divining, 
•  'Till  on  those  waters  lie 
The  leaves  of  Memory  shining — 

The  gold  leaves  floating  by. 

Frederick  Enoch. 

"Trade's  Unfeelixo  Train."— The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  is  said  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  suited  for  Nile  navigation,  and,  in 
winter,  "  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  Euro- 
pean traveleis."  These  vessels  may  start  from  Cairo, 
go  up  the  river  on  a  voyage  which  Siout  is  but  in 
the  middle ;  they  will  go  past  Girgeh,  past  Thebes, 
Karnac,  Luxor,  Erment,  Medineh  Abou,  Esneh, 
Edfou,  to  Assouan,  and  there,  almost  under  the 
tropic,  land  thoir  cargoes  and  passengers.  A  rail- 
way from  this  point  to  Berber,  as  proposed,  will 
out-do,  in  strangeness,  the  **  line  '*  from  Smyrna  to 
Ephesus,  opened  last  year,  and  offer  return-tickets 
to  above  the  Fifth-Cataract,  where  the  Nile  must  be 
fairly  cold  with  mountain  water,  where  it  becomes 
Nile  by  the  union  of  the  Takatz  with  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  where  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
London,  and  Paris,  may  meet  that  of  *^  utmost  Ax- 
ume,'*  Gondar,  Sennaar,  Mokha,  and  the  lands  under 
the  very  Equator  itself. — AthenteunL 

Anothkk  Scbjkct  for  Discussion. — If  a  man  who 
makes  a  deposition  is  a  depositor,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  a  man  who  mikea  an  allegation  is  an  al- 
ligatorf 
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CoPYRionT  IX  Mrsic. — A  Kopnigsbcrg  letter  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette  says  :  "  A  iawRiiit  of  some  interest 
on  the  subject  of  a  copyri);ht  in  a  piece  of  mutiic  has 
jii&t  been  heard  before  the  tribunal  of  this  city. 
The  march  compoficd  by  Meyerbeer  for  the  corona- 
tion festival  was  taken  down  from  ear  by  a  lady, 
who  then  arranged  it  for  the  piano  and  had  it  litho- 
graphed. A  music  seller  at  Berlin,  named  Schles- 
inger,  who  had  purcla^ed  tlie  copyright  of  the 
march  from  M.  Meyerl>eer,  prosecuted  for  piracy  the 
lady,  the  lithographer,  and  the  music-sellers  who 
had  sold  copies  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement.  The 
tribimal  would  not,  however,  admit  that  taking  down 
a  work  on  a  simple  hearing  constituted  an  infringe- 
ment on  a  publisher's  rights,  and  gave  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendants." 

Glue  vor  Ready  L^sk. — To  any  quantity  of  glue 
use  common  whiskey,  instead  of  water.  Put  lM)th 
together  in  a  bottle,  cork  it  tight,  and  set  it  away  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  with- 
out the  applicjition  of  heat.  Glue  thus  prepared 
will  keep  for  years,  and  is  at  all  times  fit  for  use, 
except  in  very  cold  weather,  wh»'n  it  should  be  set 
in  warm  water  lefore  using.  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  stopper  getting  tight  by  the  glue  drying 
in  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  ubc  a  tin  vessel  with  the 
C("Ver  fitting  tight  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  spirits  by  evaporation.  A  strong  so- 
lution of  isingglass,  made  in  the  same  manner,  is  a 
very  excellent  cement  for  leather. 


Narrow  Escape  of  thi  Grand  Dcki  Micbakl. — 
The  Circassians  having  learned  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  had  arrived  at  Fort  Abbe,  (near  Anapa,) 
situate  on  the  frontier,  and  that  ho  intended  to  re- 
pair to  Fort  Chebiz,  pursued  him  with  cavaliy. 
They  came  up  with  him,  and  a  battle  took  place. 
It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  the  greatest 
danger  that  the  Grand  Duke  succeeded  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  fort.  In  this  battle  the  Russiane 
lost  many  officers  and  soldiers.  A  quantity  of  arms, 
horses,  and  baggage  has  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the 
Circassians.  The  Grand  Duke  and  his  troops  arc 
now  at  Ohcbiz.  The  Circassians  are  concentrating 
their  forces  at  a  little  distance  from  this  place. — 
Oourrier  iT Orient^  April  Wth, 

Female  Lirelers. — Whoever  has  observed  care- 
fully will  have  noticed  a  tendency  among  young 
men  of  the  day,  in  speaking  of  female  character,  to 
decry  it  in  general  terms.  To  many  of  these  whole- 
sale libolers  virtue  in  the  female  character  is  a  fable. 
This  volatile  and  base  judgment  is  more  a  result  of 
gross  habit  than  conviction.  If  every  young  man, 
when  he  t^ikc  the  name  of  woman  lightly  on  bis 
tongue,  or  feels  the  evil  propensity  to  slander  in  his 
heart,  would  reflect  that  he  has  a  mother,  and  per- 
haps sisters,  he  would  pause.  If  the  apologies  for 
men  who  slander  the  sex  to  whom  they  owe  Ufe  and 
all  its  decencies,  were  intelligent  and  sincere  in  their 
habit  of  slander,  they  would  merit  every  being's 
contempt 


CONGRESS    HALL,    SARATOGA. 

HATUORN    &   MoMICIlAEL. 


SAR.VTOOA  Sprin'Os,  May,  18CH. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  inimen.se 
and  favorite  establishment  announce  to  the  travel- 
ing public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  l>e  opened 
for  the  reception  of  company  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  remain  opt^i  until  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojourners  at  a  suuimcr  watering-place 
depending  on  the  direction  and  management  of  n 
great  Hotel  like  Congre.>«  Hall,  that  the  Proprietors 
deem  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  theni.<telvcs  to 
give  ample  information  of  what  they  have  done  by 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  old  friends  and  new  visitors  who  may 
seek  a  sojourn  nt  Saratoga  the  present  summer. 
They  beg  to  euunicrate  some  of  the  comforts,  ad- 
vantages, and  attractions  of  Congrefs  Oall,  which 
invite  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home  in  its  spa- 
cious and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hall  is  a  long- established  and  favor- 
ite resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends — of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
large  family. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con- 
gress Hall  ranks  first  among  watering-place  hotels 
in  the  world. 

3.  There  is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Congrera  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  shady  grove, 
cool  and  delightfol. 

4.  The  accommodationB  of  Congrcaa  Hall  have 


I  been  much  incn^ased.  Lnrge  and  expensive  im- 
provements in  tlte  building,  in  furniture,  and  in  de- 
corations have  been  made.  The  parlors  are  spa- 
cious and  the  dining-saloons  ample  and  convenient. 
Prompt,  foithful,  and  attentive  servants  will  be  in 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  inat- 
tention to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Proprietors. 

5.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  immense 
promenade;  piazza,  251  feet  long  by  20  wide,  shel- 
ten>d  from  the  rain  aud  shaded  from  the  sun  by  lofiy 
columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shnibbory.  It  has  in 
the  rear  KXH)  feet  of  piazzas.  It  has  two  spacious 
parlors,  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  70  feet  by 
:{2,  and  8it  by  \VL  It  was  296  sleeping-roomn^  be- 
sides private  parlors. 

B.  The  tables  of  Congress  Uall,  GOO  feet  long,  will 
\  be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety  and 
abun<lance,  and  served  by  attentive  waiters. 

7.  Tlie  Proprietors  ure  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  and  efforts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  home 
of  pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by  any 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  among 
the  aggregate  arrivals  of  tortt  thousand  at  all  the 
hotels.  Congress  Hall  carried  off  the  palm  in  num- 
bers. We  say  this  only  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
competition.  We  shall  cordially  greet  the  arrival 
of  our  old  friends,  and  we  hope  to  receive  many 
new  ones,  with  our  best  efforts  to  pleua  and  satisfy 
all  who  favor  us  with  their  company. 

We  have  erected  spodoua  bams  and  stablef^  md 
carriages  and  horses  can  bo  promptly  furnished  to 
order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  vlsitoi* 
boarded  at  livery. 
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raoraent  when  this  religion,  rich  as  it  is 
in  fascinations,  and  so  well  fitted  as  it  is 
to  human  nature  in  the  Latin  races,  is  ap- 
proaching its  crisis,  whether  for  its  reno- 
tion  or  for  its  disappearance.  The  error 
which  is  likely  to  be  fallen  into  on  the  Pro- 
testant side  is  that  of  mistaking  the  jeo- 
pardy or  the  overthrow  of  the  Paparchy 
in  Italy  for  a  sign  of  the  decay  or  disap- 
pearance of  Itomamsm,  The  very  con- 
trary of  this  many  well  be  imagined.  Only 
let  a  Ilildebrand  at  this  moment  walk 
forth  from  Rome  barefoot  and  cowled  as 
a  Dominican,  and  he  would  be  hailed  as 
master  of  the  spirits  of  a  third  of  the  hu- 
man family  I 

It  is  needful  that  we  keep  clearly  in 
view  what  it  is  we  intend  by  the  word 
empire^  when  we  affirm,  concerning  cer- 
tain empires^  that  they  are  now  under- 
going a  process  of  disintegration.  And 
why  is  it  t\\2Xfour  only  should  be  named, 
when  in  fact  the  name  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied to  six  or  eight  existing  bodies,  and 
is  not  yet  conventionally  applied  to  one 
of  the  four  which  we  have  actually  so 
designated  ?  These  are  states  the  chiefs 
of  which  have  come  to  be  called  empe- 
rors ;  nevertheless  we  do  not  bring  such 
states  into  our  account  just  now.  We 
know  nothing,  in  these  pages,  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire ;  for  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
potency ;  it  subsists  to  stop  the  way  only 
of  Russia,  southward.  Nor  do  we  speak  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  ;  for  it  is  a  political 
problem  more  than  it  is  a  power.  Nor  do 
we  reckon  the  Brazilian  empire,  although 
we  know  it  in  our  markets ;  for  we  have  lit- 
tle political  consciousness  of  any  such  ex- 
istence in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But 
Russia  is  an  empire,  as  we  shall  show,  al- 
though neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  is  an 
empire.  China  is  an  empire,  but  not  In- 
dia. Britain  is  an  empire  in  a  sense  to 
which  France  can  not  at  this  time  pre- 
tend ;  and  could  not,  even  if  it  had  become 
the  more  powerful  state  of  the  two.  The 
States,  lately  United,  of  the  North- Ameri- 
can continent  were,  and  are  now  strug- 
gling to  become,  an  empire,  in  a  sense 
which,  if  it  were  realized,  would  imperil 
the  liberties*  of  the  world,  and  which 
must  obstruct  the  progress  of  civilization 
every  where. 


*  We  think  this  writer  needs  to  revise  his  knoif- 
lerlge  of  American  history.  GertAinly,  he  ia  f^rand- 
)y  mistaken,  if  there  is  any  truih  in  UeX». — Editor 

OF  TUX  BCUECTIO. 


Understood  in  the  sense  which  we  are 
now  assigning  to  the  term,  an  empire  is  a 
state  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  natural  limits  of  a 
government.  By  conquest,  or  by  coloni- 
zation, or  by  any  other  means,  lawful  or 
lawless,  the  central  power  has  stretched 
its  arms,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. Such  an  empire  will  therefore 
include  differences  of  climate  so  great  as 
to  imply  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  hu- 
man life,  and  dissimilar  national  habitudes. 
These  diversities  of  climate,  moreover, 
nmst  include  diversities  of  produce — ex- 
changeable among  the  constituents  of  the 
empire.  Such  diversities  may  be  of  a 
kind  w^hich  will  become  either  the  grounds 
of  commercial. intercourse,  and  therefore 
bonds  of  coherence,  or  else  the  sources  of 
commercial  rivalries,  and  the  occasions  of 
fiscal  anomalies,  and  the  incentives  of 
smuggling  and  piracy.  An  empire  of  this 
sort — geographically  extended  beyond  any 
natural  limits — must  often  be  contending 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  bind  together 
races  that  refuse  to  amalgamate,  and  which 
perhaps  regard  each  other  with  hatred 
— centuries  old.  Such  an  empire  has 
need  of  interpreters  at  its  center  ;  and  its 
chief  officers  may  be  barbarians  one  to  an- 
other. Such  an  empire  is  mighty  so  long 
as  it  is  thought  to  be  so  ;  but  it  ceases  to 
be  mighty  at  the  moment  when  the  breath 
of  opinion  fails  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
omnipotent.  It  lives  in  peril  hourly  upon 
the  prestige  of  its  reputation.  An  em- 
pire, in  this  sense,  can  have  no  penod  of 
stable  equilibrium,  for  at  every  moment  it 
must  be  either  in  growth  or  in  decay.  Ac- 
cretion or  dissolution  are  its  only  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  so  with  a  people^  or 
a  nation,  which  passes  at  a  slow  pace 
through  the  wonted  stages  of  infancy, 
youth,  maturity  (and  perhaps  decrepi- 
tude.) A  nation  has  a  consciousness  of 
itself,  and  it  has  a  memory  of  its 
gone-by  times  ;  which  consciousness  is 
to  it  strength,  and  it  may  give  it  a  green 
old  age.  The  vital  forces  of  an  extended 
empire  are  likely  to  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  and  vitality  of^  its 
several  constituents.  So  it  is  that  the 
central  administration  is  liable  to  be  driven 
toward  the  dangerous  extremes  of  incerti- 
tude, laxity,  rigor,  and  variable  tyranny, 
in  its  treatment  of  the  nations  that  are  un- 
der its  sway  ;  and  it  is  always  open  to  the 
temptation  to  spend  its  strength  in  ambi« 
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"tions  inroads  upon  its  neighbors,  as  the 
likeUcst  means  of  diverting  the  dangers 
that  are  threatening  itself  from  within. 

The  four  empires  which  we  have   now 
named,   accord  with   these  definitions  in 
different  decrees.     Not  one  of  them  en- 
tirely  with  all  of  them  ;  yet  each  of  them 
answers  to  the  description  in  its  principal 
articles.    This   will   appear    in  taking  a 
glance  at  each  in  its  turn.     Kach,  at  this 
very  moment,  is  reaching  a  crisis  in  its 
fate ;  and   the  issue   of  this  crisis  must 
deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  other  nations. 
But  are  we  now  regarding  these  impend- 
ing changes  in  a  merely  political  and  secu- 
lar light ;   or  is  it  chiefly  in  a  religious 
light  ?    Mainly  in  the  first ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, or  inferentially,  in  the  second. 
We  may  take  account  of  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  in  bringing  about  revolu- 
tions ;  and  then  we  may  read  in  these  rev- 
olutions A  DiviN'E  INTENTION,  wliich  again 
and  again,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  human 
family,  has  shown  a  fixed  purpose,  and 
which  comes  in  at  the  moment  to  forbid 
the  realization  of  some  scheme  of  bound- 
le:*s  ambition.     But  a  providential  purpose, 
the  very  contrary  of  this,  which  stops  the 
way  against  the  enterprises  of  lawless  am- 
bition, may  seem  to  be  the  intention  of  a 
course  of  events  in  some  other  quarter — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  China,  where 
what  is  needed  is  an  opening  of  the  road 
of  national    improvement    and  advance- 
ment, by  the  breaking  up  of  a  vast  ob- 
structive polity.     A  superannuated  empire 
does  not  better  suit  the  present  needs  of 
the  great  polity  of  nations,  than  does  an 
over-ambiiious  empire.    The  word  that  is 
spoken  out  from  on  high  among  all  j^eople 
at  this  time  is  this :     You  must  neither 
obstruct  the  highway  of  the  world  ;  nor 
may  you  drive  other  men  from  otV  it.     So 
it  is  that  the  police,  in  a  crowded  city,  has 
two  lines  of  duty  to  keep  its  eye  upon — 
namely, ^r5f,  to  give  those  a  jog  who  are 
lounging  upon  busy  thoroughfares ;  and 
thi:n  to   restrain  those  whose  selfish  en- 
ergy might  overpass  due  bounds.     Each 
year,  at  this  time,  as  it  passes,  is  setting 
the  nations  forward  a  step  or  two  on  a 
path  of  improvement ;  and  while  it  does 
so,  it  imparts  a  new  emphasis  to  this 
world-wide  regulation,  which  forbids  at 
once   obstructions  and   encroachments, — 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  a  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  the  human  race  miijlit  be 
allowed  quietly  to  take  a  new  lease  for 


another  five  thousand  years  of  stagnant 
sensuous  enioyment.  One  might  wish  to 
think  it  could  be  so,  but  in  the  times  that 
are  coming  it  can  not  be. 

The  many  nations — ^tho  Chinese  inchid- 
ed — that  fill  the  space  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Irrawadi,  must  hence- 
forth yield  themselves  to  the  mightier  in- 
fluences of  the  Western  nations.  They 
must  either  submit  to  be  governed,  or 
they  must  listen  to  the  terms  granted  to 
them  ;  or  they  must  in  some  manner  (may 
we  bon'ow  the  word^  ask  for,  and  use,  a 
Ticket  of  Leave,  signed  somewhere  in 
Phirope.  How  is  it  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  this  our 
Western  world,  with  its  arrogance  and  its 
noisy  energies.  Imagine  that  the  Eastern 
races  are  now  the  sole  inhabiters  of  earth. 
We  ask,  then,  with  amazement,  what  has 
become  of  the  human  family  ?  Are  these 
peoples,  indeed,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
once  mighty  nations  that  constituted  the 
empires  of  the  ancient  world?  Where 
are  those  giants  of  pride  and  power  that 
led  hosts  counted  by  millions  ?  Where 
arc  the  kings,  and  their  subject,  that  left 
their  colossal  monuments  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Oxus,  and  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges? 
Where  are  the  bright  stars  of  those  ages 
— the  rulers,  the  wise  men,  the  poets? 
Where  are  the  splendors  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  heavens  ?  Is  this  decay — is  this 
decreptitude — is  this  feeble  and  sepulchral 
aspect  of  things,  or  this  gew-gaw  sem- 
blance of  royal  state — is  this  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  human  family  long  ago 
promised  to  be,  and  to  do  ?  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning !  how,  then,  art  thou  fall- 
en !  Old  things  have,  indeed,  passed 
away ;  for  the  Tiuman  family  has,  in  these 
last  ages,  taken  a  new  start,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  earth  on  new  and  more 
strenuous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  residuary  peoples  of  the  East  must 
give  way,  and  quietly  yield  themselves  to 
whatever  is  involved  in  those  movements 
that  spring  out  of  another  order. 

On  several  grounds,  such  as  the  indus- 
try of  the  race,  and  its  proficiency  in  the 
arts,  and  its  literary  culture,  the  people  of 
China  might  fiirly  claim  to  stand  apart 
from  the  account  which  we  are  taking  of 
the  Oriental  nations  at  large.  Neverthe- 
less China  also  may  see  its  destiny  fore- 
shadowed in  the  course  of  events  at  the 
present  time.    From  withoat,  and  from 
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within,  China  is  threatened,  not  perhaps 
with  dismemberment,  yet  with  dismtegra- 
tion,  and  this  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Foremost  among  the  many  marvels  of 
China  is  that  conservative  instinct  which 
has  availed  to  hedge  in  these  vast  regions 
through  long  periods.  The  marvel,  in- 
deed, is  this — that  a  condition  which  is 
felt  to  be  indispensable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  national  existence — in  itself  so 
fragile,  should  have  endured  the  many 
shocks  and  have  met  the  many  chances 
of  age  after  age,  even  until  now.  It  might 
have  been  that  a  people  a  few  millions 
strong,  advantaged  in  some  peculiar  man- 
ner by  its  natural  defences,  might  have 
done  this;  yet  the  people  of  I^alestine 
have  found  their  only  possible  means  of 
conservation  to  consist,  not  in  concentra- 
tion, but  in  dispersion.  The  national  se- 
clusion of  China  has  been  effectually  main- 
tained in  behalf  of  a  third  or  a  quarter  of 
the  human  family,  and  it  has  been  carried 
out  around  a  border  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand miles  1  This  could  not  have  been 
done  by  the  mere  vigilance  of  a  central 
government;  but  it  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  those  qualities  of  the  race 
which  find  no  other  exemplification  on  all 
the  earth.  These  qualities,  physical  main- 
ly as  they  are,  and  thence  become  moral 
and  mental  also,  have,  we  might  say,  been 
congested  in  the  social  organization  and 
the  political  structure  of  the  empire.  The 
paternal  doctrine  (not  the  same  as  the 
patriarchal  of  the  Western  Asiatic  races) 
may  be  thought  of  in  one  way  as  if  it 
were  the  firmest^  as  it  is  the  simplest^  of 
all  social  principles.  But  it  may  also  be 
thought  of  as  more  precarious  than  any 
other.  In  truth,  this  Faternal  Belief,  if  it 
be  taken  as  the  law,  and  as  the  religion, 
and  as  the  feeling,  too,  of  a  great  people, 
might  admit  of  an  argument  for  it,  and 
against  it,  with  a  curious  interchange  of 
probable  reasons.  Herein  it  resembles 
other  instances  of  what  are  spoken  of  as 
cases  of  "Unstable  Equilibrium" — they 
are  the  surest  of  any,  so  long  as  no  finger 
touches  them,  but  the  most  evanescent  of 
any  the  moment  when  they  are  disturbed. 
One  might  think  a  government  thoroughly 
paternal  would  be  a  safe  structure,  if  it 
were  attempted  within  the  most  narrow 
limits,  but  quite  impracticable  if  stretched 
over  vast  spaces ;  and  yet  the  very  con- 
trary might  be  argued  on  probable 
grounds ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  grasp,  will  be  the  imagined  en- 


ergy and  force  of  a  principle  which,  in 
fact,  can  have  no  force  at  all  beyond  that 
which  is  factitious.  The  Paternal  Polity 
might  be  potent  within  a  region  bounded 
by  skirting  ranges  in  our  prospect ;  or  if 
not  so,  then  it  may  be  potent  because  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  men  bow  to  and  re- 
spect it.  Nevertheless,  the  perpetuity  of 
a  government  like  that  of  China  can  not  be 
conceived  of  otherwise  than  as  it  is  guard- 
ed against  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  ele- 
ment. There  must  be  an  undisturbed  c«- 
tireness  where  there  is  so  high  a  rate  of 
simplicity.  Small  admixtures — in  quan- 
tity— may  put  in  jeopardy  the  coherence 
of  the  mass.  And  are  we,  indeed,  sure 
that  we  wish  it  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  in 
China?  Yes,  doubtless,  we  must  wish 
this,  if  only  at  such  a  price  benefits  of  a 
higher  order  are  to  be  purchased,  or  are 
to  find  any  way  of  entrance  there.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that,  when  those 
higher  benefits  are  taken  into  the  account, 
we,  or  any  believers  in  civilization  and  in 
the  immortality  of  man,  could  desire  to 
rebuild  the  broken  wall  of  China,  and  to 
cany  it  around  its  coasts.  China  must 
now  give  way,  for  the  mighty  shakings  of 
this  troubled  planet  forbid  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  China  of  past  ages.  Ought 
we  to  grieve  although  it  be  so  ?  We  are 
forbidden  to  grieve  on  this  behalf ;  for  the 
world  must  now  move  forwards — the  na- 
tions can  no  longer  stand  still,  even  if 
they  would  do  so.  But  yet,  if  they  might 
stand  still,  and  if  a  choice  were  to  be 
made  among  the  several  Asiatic  modes 
of  national  existence,  then  we  say  at  once 
— Let  it  be  national  life,  according  to  the 
Chinese  idea  of  what  is  good  for  man. 
Better  accept  an  easy-tempered,  unimagin- 
ative, secular  now^  then  embrace  the  hor- 
rific unseen,  and  the  future  of  those  East- 
era  races,  whose  frontal  line  is  more  per- 
pendicular, and  whose  cerebal  mass  tow- 
ers higher.  Better  live  among  a  people 
who  represent  themselves,  as  the  people 
of  China  do,  lounging  in  sunny  gardens, 
than  with  nations  whose  painting  and 
sculpture  is  murky,  filthy,  and  demoniacal. 
Although  we  may  not  believe  that  China 
is  now,  or  that  it  has  ever  been,  as  bright 
and  as  gay  as  it  looks  on  its  vases,  and  its 
screens,  and  tea-cups,  nevertheless  it  must 
be  true  of  a  people  whose  decorative  art 
always  takes  to  this  style  of  cheerful  sum- 
mer's-day  enjoyment,  that  the  gentle 
amenities  of  common  life  stand  foremost 
in  its  estimate  of  earthly  good.    Shall  we 
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vex  in  thinking  of  a  people — so  many  as  ] 
they  are — to  whom  so  much  of  daily  good 
lias  been  given,  age  after  age  ?  Higher 
destinies  have,  indeed,  been  worked  out 
among  the  Western  nations,  but  not  any- 
where has  a  larger  sura  of  the  every-day 
weal  of  human  existence  been  granted  from 
above. 

If  at  this  time  the  Imperial  structure  of 
China  were  in  peril  in  one  manner  only — 
that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion which  still  ravages  its  provinces — or  if 
it  were  in  peril  only  as  a  consequence  of 
foreign  intrusion,  many  years  might  yet 
elapse  before  any  great  and  obvious  change 
would  thence  ensue.  The  rebellion  may 
die  out;  or  it  may  exhaust  itself;  or  it 
may  be  crushed  ;  or,  more  probably,  it 
may  itself  become  absorbed  at  the  center 
of  government,  marking  itself  only  by  the 
substitution  of  some  names  and  forms  for 
other  names  and  forms.  But  an  extensive 
rebellion,  if  it  maintains  itself  along  with 
foreign  intrusion  (n(*t  invaswn)  brings 
every  thing  into  three-fold  or  five- fold  peril. 
In  truth,  if  a  civil  war  be  a  visible  danger, 
which  may  be  averted,  a  foreign  intrusion 
is  a  solvent,  against  which  a  system  like 
that  of  China  can  scarcely  protect  itself 
How  shall  a  mass  of  elements  so  inert  re- 
sist the  penetrative  force  of  elements  that 
are  pungent,  acrid,  fiery,  and,  we  might 
say,  are  galvanic  in  their  operation.  Eu- 
ropean nations  have,  in  their  turn,  made 
conquests  in  India ;  but  they  will  not,  in 
like  maimer,  conquer  China ;  they  may, 
however,  tra?i87nu(e  iV,  and  disintegration 
will  thence  silently  ensue.  If  we  be  asked, 
why  should  it  do  so,  or  how  this  should 
take  place,  and  yet  no  military  subjuga- 
tion be  attempted,  our  answer  must  be  of 
this  sort :  This  great  people  reposes  up- 
on its  conceit  of  itself.  Its  serene  opinion 
of  itself,  is  to  it,  its  center  of  gravity. 
There  would  be  a  mistake  in  thinking  of 
this  Chinese  national  self-esteem  as  if  it 
were  only  a  frivolous  personal  vanity,  be- 
lonmns:  to  three  hundred  millions  of  indi- 
vidual  men.  A  man's  individual  conceit 
carries  with  it  always  much  of  the  ridicu- 
lous; but  the  Chinaman's  opinion  of  the 
universal  Chinaman  has  about  it  something 
almost  of  the  sublime.  Vanity  may  be 
magnified  into  the  vast — like  a  flea  shown 
upon  a  hydro-gas  screen  of  twenty  feet 
diameter — until  you  take  it  for  a  living 
megatherium.  The  people's  opinion  of 
itself  has  the  force  of  a  physico-moral  in- 
stinct.   All,  therefore,  is  safe,  so  long  as 


no  mortifying  comparisons  are  driven  in 
upon  the  popular  consciousness.  Hither- 
to, or  until  the  occurrence  of  recent  events 
(say  1800)  nothing  attaching  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  Chinese  people  with  the 
"  Western  Barbarians"  had  availed  seri- 
ously to  damage  the  national  delusion 
concerning  itself;  the  international  inter- 
course had  only  skirted  this  vast  inclo- 
sure ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  always 
much  in  these  commercial  transactions 
that  might  well  be  interpreted  in  a  sense 
flattering  to  the  celestial  pretensions.  At 
Canton,  barbarian  traders  were  seen  to  bo 
virtually  bowing  the  knee  to  the  brother 
of  the  sun. 

But  the  time  of  the  end  at  length  came 
on  ;  and  a  first  lesson — the  A  B  C  of  the 
various  learning  which  Europe  has  in 
store  for  China — was  delivered  in  thunder 
and  lightning  at  the  gate  of  Pekin. 
France  and  England  joined  hands  in  knock- 
ing this  loud  knock  at  the  imperial  door ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  start- 
ling noise  will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  can 
not  be  forgotten ;  for  other  lessons  in 
quick  succession  are  in  course  of  following 
the  first.  The  important  circumstance  at- 
tending this  instance,  was  the  delivery  of 
the  thunder-clap  so  close  upon  the  impe- 
rial auditory  nerve.  Tlie  very  persons 
most  nearly  concerned  in  the  lesson  could 
not  fail  to  hear  it.  And  when  these  heard 
it,  all  China  heard  it  in  echo.  In  what 
manner,  then,  will  this  rude  assault  upon 
the  ancient  vanity  of  this  people  take  ef- 
fect ?  We  venture  to  predict,  that  it  will 
take  effect  in  a  mode  t/te  very  corUrary  of 
that  which  might  at  first  seem  probable. 
The  Chinaman's  national  conceit,  which 
shows  itself  to  be  quite  impenetrable  to 
any  ordinary  abrasions,  is  the  very  quali- 
ty we  should  wish  to  find  in  those — 
whether  individuals  or  nations — that  may 
best  be  wrought  upon  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tensive improvement.  If  once  the  glossy, 
glittering  surface  of  conceit  gives  way, 
an<l  is  fairly  shattered,  then  does  the  sub- 
stance underneath  yield  itself  to  the  mold- 
ing hand.  It  is  China,  it  is  not  India, 
that  will  take  the  lessons  which  Europe 
will  be  ready  to  teach  it.  This  process  of 
impartation,  not  onlv  of  military  science, 
but  also  of  the  apphcate  sciences  and  of 
mechanical  appliances,  and  generally  in 
the  elements  ot  civilization,  must  have  its 
time;  but  it  is  certmn  to  go  on.  The 
early  lessons  have  already  Decn  listened 
to,  and  now  there  can  bo  no  stepping 
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back  into  obsolete  Asiatic  illusions.  "We 
do  not  propose  to  risk  any  conjecture  on 
the  momentous  subject  of  those  advance- 
ments of  a  far  higher  kind  which  in  the 
end  may  follow.  In  truth,  such  advance- 
ments, such  Christianizings,  when  they 
come  in,  must  arrive  on  another  path,  and 
must  take  their  course  under  influences  of 
altogether  another  order. 

Wliat  we  are  intending  just  now,  is  to 
point  out  the  natural  tendency,  as  we 
think,  of  recent  disturbing  causes  to  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  some  organic 
changes  in  the  imperial  administration. 
This  brings  us  upon  what  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction ;  for  while  we  speak  of  the  im- 
penetration  of  European  science  and  of 
European  forms  of  public  business,  we  are 
supposing  that  those  hopeful  indications 
might  entail  the  disintegration  of  the  po- 
litical structure.  This  is  a  result  which, 
in  fact,  the  fixed  habits  of  the  race  might 
very  long  delay,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
civil  war — the  rebellion — is  tending  to  ac- 
celerate it.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
China  personified  as  the  "  sick  man,"  and 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  dangerously 
out  of  health ;  in  fact,  that  process  which 
is  welcomed  by  surgeons  as  "  curative  in- 
flammation," does  not  ensue  when  exten- 
sive injuries  have  endangered  the  national 
life.  The  vast  body  of  China  is  so  far 
wanting  in  national  nervous  conscious- 
ness— the  national  pulse  is  so  tremulous 
and  so  languid,  that  limbs  might  be  se- 
vered, and  the  "  man"  barely  know  what 
it  was  that  had  happened  to  him.  China 
is  deficient  in  that  of  which  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  in  one  manner,  and  of 
Rome  in  another,  and  the  Italian  States  in 
another,  were  over  full.  China  might  rub 
on  well  enough,  as  heretofore,  if  it  were 
let  alone  ;  but  not  if  brought  into  active 
comparison  with  the  energies,  the  individ- 
ual vigor,  the  individual  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  loftier  motives  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  European  public  life. 
Whether  it  be  the  ofiicial  persons  of 
France,  or  those  of  England,  or  even 
those  of  Russia  or  of  America,  whom  the 
ofiicial  persons  of  the  Chinese  Government 
will  come  to  know,  and  arc  now  coming 
to  know,  it  will  be  apparent  to  them  that 
China,  in  all  its  vastness,  is  quite  wanting 
in  certain  qualities  for  which  they  have  no 
well  understood  designation,  but  for  which 
they  will  instinctively  feel  there  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  Alreadv  this  vague 
consciousness  of  a  toant^  which  the  national 


fund  is  not  likely  to  furnish,  is  leading  their 
official  persons  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  Mi 
ilitary  instruction  will  be  had  from  Russia, 
maiitime  instruction  from  America  ;  what 
sort  of  instruction  from  France,  must  be 
determined  greatly  by  the  continuance,  or 
the  interruption  of  amity  between  France 
and  England.  But  from  England,  whence 
hitherto  China  has  not  received  the  in- 
struction which  it  could  best  give,  China 
may  probably  come  to  receive  some  sort 
of  consciousness  of  what  most  of  all  it 
lacks,  and  which  it  is  the  least  likely 
to  find  any  where  else,  either  at  home  or 
in  other  countries — namely,  that  firm  sense 
of  public  duty  which  gives  coherence  to 
to  our  own  political  life. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  are 
reckoning  upon  any  such  probability  as 
this,  that  England,  in  future,  will  be  send- 
ing first-class  statesmen  to  Pekin.  This 
need  not  be  supposed,  nor  will  it  be  so,  in 
fact;  but  whereas,  hitherto,  China  has 
seen  at  Canton  few  but  tea-dealers  and 
commercial  men — very  worthy  gentlemen 
oflen — and  such  also  at  Shanghai  and 
elsewhere  on  her  coasts,  she  is  likely  in 
future  to  see  England's  men  of  wholly  an- 
other class,  not  only  at  Pekin,  but,  to  and 
fro,  as  travelers  in  all  the  land.  Take 
now  the  average  man  in  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service  of  England,  or  in  the  consu- 
lar service ;  he  is  probably  a  gentleman 
born  ;  and  if  so,  the  astute  Chinaman, 
with  his  quick  perceptions,  will  come  to 
know  that  there  is  a  something  in  such  a 
man  which  is  new  to  him,  and  which  he 
fails  to  comprehend.  Between  the  two 
men  there  is  the  vast  interval  resulting 
from  that  patriotic  consciousness  on  the 
one  side,  of  which,  on  the  other  side, 
scarcely  a  trace  is  discoverable.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  want  of  this  quality^ 
whatever  we  may  call  it,  which  renders 
the  administrative  forces  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  inefficient  for  its  purposes.  Other- 
wise, why  should  not  the  rebellion  have 
been  crushed  long  ago !  Evidence  is 
wanting  which  might  prove  it  to  be  an  in- 
telligible quarrel,  or  a  violent  remedy  for 
some  ancient  grievance.  The  aspect  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion  is  that  of  devasta- 
tive  ruin  ;  it  is  a  plague  which  empties 
populous  and  fertile  provinces ;  it  is  an  un- 
mixed mischief  and  misery.  If  only  there 
were  life  at  the  heart  and  life  in  the  limbs 
of  the  empire,  it  might  clear  itself  of 
these  disorders.  The  rebellion  is  the 
malady  of  a  diseased  subject ;  the  powers 
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of  life  which  should  tlirow  it  out  of  the 
system  are  wanting ;  so  it  lingers  in  the 
constitution,  and  breaks  out  anew  here  and 
there. 

We  do  not  forget  that  a  very  different 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Taeping  re- 
bellion  has  been  professed,  and  is  still 
maintained,  in  England  and  abroad.     The 
facts  stated  by  Colonel  W.  II.  Sykcs,  and 
by  those  residents  in  China  to  whose  evi- 
dence he  appeals,  wear  an  aspect  highly 
favorable  to  the  leaders  of  this  now  exten- 
sive revolt.    To  adjudge  between  the  par- 
ties in  this  case  is  far  from  being  our  i)ur- 
pose ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  we  think  our- 
selves qualified  to  attempt  such  a  task. 
Statements  in  the  most  peremptory  style 
are  even  now  advanced  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  could  only  bo  after  a  hearing  of  all  par- 
ties, and  on  the  testimony  of  some  whose 
evidence  does  not  find  a  place  in  Parlia- 
mentary "  Blue-books,"  that  a  competent 
opinion  could  be  arrived  at.    The  actual 
testimony  which  bears  upon  the  question 
betrays  the  influence  of  trading  interests, 
as  well  as  of  prejudices.*    Among  these, 
the  powerful  opium  trade  is  conspicuous. 
Military  prejudices  also  come  in.     Civil 
service  and   official  prejudices   say  their 
say.     Xor  must  it  be  denied,  that  the  im- 
pressions and  the  feelings  of  missionaries 
get  an  undue  hearing  with  the  religious 
public.      In  reference  to  the  i)urport  of 
this  article,  all  that  need  be  said  is  this, 
that  if  statements  disparaging  to  the  Tae- 
ping chiefs  are  admitted,  then  we  shall 
nave  before  us  a  miserable  confusion  ;  for 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels  so  called,  there 
is  lawlessness  and  violence,  in  no  way  re- 
deemed by  better  qualities ;  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  Tartar  Government,  there  is  a 
corresponding  inefficiency  and  helplessness. 
On  this  supposition,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire,  or  a  political  dissolution,  seems 
inevitable.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  mind  and  purpose  among  the  Taeping 
chiefs,  and  if,  as  is  affirmed,  the  rebellion 
has  actually  possessed  itself  of  nearly  a 
fourth  part  ot  China,  including  the  most 
productive  districts  and  many  millions  of 
the  ]K)pulation,  then  it  would  follow  as  an 
almost  inevitable   consequence,  that   the 
empire  will,  in  the  course  of  events,  be 
rent  in  twain,  or  perhaps  sj)lit  into  many 

♦  We  refer  here  to  the  pamphlet  by  G<»L  W.  II. 
Syken.  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  ontitled.  The  Taepinp  nebeUioti 
in  China;  itt  Origin^  Progret^y  and Picsent  Condi- 
tion, lu  a  series  of  letters  addre-^sed  to  the  Abcr- 
detn  Fue  Prea  aod  tlie  London  Dadg  Xews, 


fragments.  In  that  case,  European  inter- 
ference would  not  be  slow  to  act  in  its 
customary  mode ;  and  so  it  would  be,  that 
the  gigantic  carcase  would  be  torn  in  the 
scuffle  between  Russia,  England,  Prance, 
America,  and  perhaps  others.  Hencefor- 
ward, in  any  case,  the  affairs  of  China 
must  be  managed,  not  on  obsolete  Orien- 
tal principles,  but  on  the  intelligible  fjround 
of  European  politics.  Ancient  fictions  in 
government  must  give  place  to  realities, 
commercial  and  political. 

Even  now,  there  are  what  miffht  appear 
unimportant  itemsof  civilization  let  in  upon 
the  upper  classes  at  Pekin,  and  elsewhere, 
which  will  surprisingly  take  effect  upon 
this  shrewd  and  highly  imitative  people. 
We  would  not  risk  conjectures  upon  this 
speculative  ground,  and  therefore  refrain. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  of  Euro- 
pean progress  which  is  sure,  in  its  time, 
to  reach  Pekin.  If  others  do  not  attempt 
it,  Russia  will  carry  it  thither;  and  so 
Europe  will  be  seen  to  be  coming  in  upon 
China — railway  foremost.  We  might  cnal- 
lenge  capitalists  to  make  sure  of  their 
shares  in  the  future  "  St.  Petersburgh, 
Moscow,  and  Pekin  Great  North-East- 
em !"  When  this  destined  line  runs 
weekly,  what  will  have  become  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  ?  It  will  not  have  been 
conquered  in  a  military  sense,  nor  yet  dis- 
membered or  parcelled  out  among  Euro- 
pean disputants ;  but  it  will  have  passed 
away  among  other  gigantic  things  of  re- 
mote times.  "  How  so  ?"  the  traveler 
may  ask ;  for  he  will  still  find,  as  before,  a 
dense  population,  in  costume  as  heretofore, 
in  its  modes  of  industry  the  same  as  ever, 
in  speech,  and  in  etiquette,  and  in  its  de- 
corations the  same ;  but  China,  in  its  ad- 
ministrative order,  and  in  its  military  ar- 
ray, and  in  its  business  doings,  and  in 
those  adjustments — ^i^artly  political,  part- 
ly mercantile  —  which  connect  it  with 
other  countries,  China  will  have  submit- 
ted to  extensive  modifications.  The  Ce- 
lestial Empire  will  have  been  puffed  from 
off  its  seat  by  the  railway  engine. 

Come  wherever  it  comes,  the  railway 
is  fatal  to  illusions.  Xot  only  does  it 
carry  every  where  recent  information,  and 
effect  an  interchange  of  minds  and  the 
breaking  up  of  prejudices,  and  the  rid- 
dance of  incommodious  local  usages,  but 
it  brings  with  it,  in  its  own  style  of  irre- 
sistible force,  commercial  inflaenee;  share- 
holders' votes  come  in — merchants'  pro- 
posals come  in.    The  railway  takes  effect 
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in  transferring  power  from  old  centers  of 
power  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Bonrse.  Shall  not  this  be  seen  when 
Russia,  with  her  own  line  across  Sibe- 
ria to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  shall  be 
bidding  for  the  carrying  of  Manchester 
goods,  Birmingham  wares,  and  Sheffield 
cutlery,  to  Pekm,  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River.  China,  joining  hands  with 
Europe,  through  Mussia^  will  become  a 
business-doing  country  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  heretofore ;  and  when  this  revo- 
lution has  had  place,  whether  or  not  a 
political  revolution  may  supervene,  it  will 
be  no  longer  possible  to  administer  the 
affaira  of  the  empire  on  the  dreamy  basis 
of  the  paternal  doctrine.  At  present,  the 
Father  of  the  State  is  wont  to  impute 
blame  to  himself — sinful  man  as  ho  is — 
when  calamities  afflict  his  children  in  any 
province.  He  will  be  too  wise  to  prac- 
tice any  such  Oriental  candor  when  these 
his  children  shall  have  come,  in  European 
style,  to  impute  blame  to  the  paternal  gov- 
ernment, or  to  its  agents,  wnenever  they 
think  themselves  aggrieved,  and  shall  say, 
"  You  must  learn  to  manage  our  interests 
in  a  better  manner." 

As  to  that  effective  disintegration  which 
European  interference  involves,  it  is  al- 
ready in  operation,  and  it  is  likely  to  ad- 
vance at  an  accelerated  pace.  While  we 
write,  it  is  announced  (or  affirmed)  that 
Russia  has  made  a  territorial  bargain  with 
the  Pekin  Government,  on  undertaking 
to  put  down  the  Taeping  rebellion.  At 
the  same  time  France  engages  to  drill  and 
discipline  Chinese  recruits  or  conscripts. 
England  is  furnishing  to  order  officers  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  accomplished  ac- 
countants and  heads  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. To  the  Chinaman  it  will  be 
lefl  to  use  the  hoe,  to  steer  junks,  to 
arrange  matters  of  etiquette,  and  to  fill 
subordinate  positions.  In  a  word,  China 
will  be  China  still ;  but  the  representatives 
of  European  civilization  will  be  always 
at  its  elbow,  doing,  advising,  directing  all 
those  matters,  whether  of  the  central 
civil  government,  or  of  military  command, 
or  of  direction  in  commerce,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  madarins,  higher  and 
lower,  are  now  coming  to  feel  that  the  bar- 
barians can  do  the  work  better  than  them- 
selves. The  disintegration  of  China — we 
do  not  include  the  supposition  of  actual 
dismemberment  by  the  Taepings  or  by 
foreign  aggression — is  in  its  course  to  be 
effected  by  the  absorption  into  its  sub- 


stance of  the  manifold  energies  of  West- 
ern civilization.  Heretofore  these  strenu- 
ous foreign  forces  have  wrought  upon  the 
extremities  of  China  only,  and  as  from 
without.  They  are  now  working  upon  it, 
not  merely  from  within,  but  as  from  their 
new  place  of  lodgment,  at  its  very  cen- 
ter. 

Against  the  risks  of  either  dismember- 
ment or  disintegration,  both  of  which  now 
threaten  her,  Russia  is  putting  forth  her  ut- 
most strength,  and  all  her  skill ;  and  she 
may  be  able  to  hold  her  own  yet  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  by  the  brute  force  of  her 
armies.  Russia  may  at  length  break  the 
strength  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  on  the 
one  hand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Po- 
land in  vain  renews  its  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence.  Eastward,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Siberian  wilds  afford 
what  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  an 
unobtsructed  path  way,  ^r«^,  to  a  spacious 
and  very  promising  territory,  which  gives 
her  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
and,  next^  to  China  and  its  markets. 
Thus  it  is  that  Russia,  although  beaten 
off  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphonis, 
and  forbidden  to  indulge  the  golden  dream 
of  Constantinople,  is  circumventing  West- 
em  Europe,  wnile  stretching  out  a  long 
arm  to  China,  and  to  the  far  East,  through 
China.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  way 
round  is,  in  fact,  to  Russia,  the  nearest 
way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  remotest  East. 
It  might  seem,  then,  that  there  can  be  lit- 
tle room  for  entertaining  a  question  con- 
cerning the  probable  disintegration  of 
Russia.  Nor  would  any  such  course  of 
events,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  thought 
of  as  on  any  ground  likely  to  occur.  But 
ought  this  probability  to  be  rejected  at 
this  moment  ?  It  must  not  be  affirmed 
that  the  elements  of  social  and  political 
disorder  were  not  existing,  or  were  not 
in  movement  beneath  the  surface,  at 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas ;  nevertheless,  these  disturb- 
ing forces  were  not  then  in  action: 
and  if  his  successor  had  inherited,  with 
the  iron  rod  of  office,  the  iron  will  and 
the  ruthless  hand  of  that  autocrat,  the 
threatening  danger,  both  from  within  and 
without,  might  have  been  warded  off 
for  years  to  come.  A  double  peril  has 
now  ensued,  from  the  granting  of  imper- 
fect political  existence  to  the  less  numer- 
ous classes,  and  of  release  to  millions  of 
bondsmen ;  and  also,  from  the  denial  of 
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national  existence  to  a  people  long  griev- 
ously wronged. 

During  the  same  lapse  of  time,  which 
may  be  reckoned  roundly  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  or  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  courses  of  events  have  had  place  in 
Russia  and  England  tending  in  precisely 
contrary  directions ;  or  if  the  year  1C88 
were  assumed  on  our  side,  and  a  year 
later  on  the  other  side  of  Russia  (the  year 
in  which  Peter  became  autocrat)  that 
point  of  time  would  mark  the  culmination 
of  both  those  movements  in  events  that 
have  been  determinative  of  what  was  to 
follow,  a!id  that  were  characteristic  also  of 
what  had  been  long  in  preparation  on 
both  sides.  Here,  on  our  side  of  the  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth,  there  had  been  in 
process  of  growth  the  middle-class  force, 
and  with  it  the  gradual  development  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.  What 
England  is  notOy  as  a  free  country,  dates 
itself  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  for  its  commencement.  In  Rus- 
sia, from  about  the  same  date,  those  good 
things  which  we  most  highly  value,  and 
which  then  were  in  a  condition  of  proba- 
ble expansion  and  endurance  in  Russia, 
have  been  slowly  disappearing,  or  going 
into  decay  or  desuetude.  At  the  moment 
of  the  Czar  Peter's  accession,  and  just 
when  our  English  liberties  had  come  to  be 
fixed  upon  a  rock,  the  entire  fabric  of 
Russian  political  liberty  went  down,  to 
rise  no  more;  unless  now,  peradventure, 
it  may  bo  coming  up  to-day.  But  shall  it 
be  so  ?  or  otherwise  to  frame  a  question — 
are  those  things — we  do  not  mean  the 
semblance^  but  the  reality  of  them — which 
we  here  so  highly  value — are  they  of  a 
nature  that  can  be  bestowed,  in  lump,  by 
imperial  benevolence  ?  During  these  three 
centuries  and  more,  the  people  of  England 
have  not  merely  fought  for,  and  struggled 
to  obtain,  the  good  things  of  our  political 
and  social  existence,  but,  in  so  struggling 
to  get  them,  we  have  come  into  a  condi- 
tion to  know  distinctly  what  they  are — to 
enjoy  them — and  to  improve  them;  the 
long  conflict  has  been  itself  our  schooling 


in  the  art  and  mystery  of  political  exis- 
tence. If  we  had  not  so  striven^  not  only 
should  we  not  have  obtained^  but  we  should 
not  have  been  qualified  to  enjoy  and  to 
use  these  inestimable  benefits.  What  we 
thus  possess  and  enjoy  at  this  time,  could 
not,  i;i  tJie  fiature  of  things^  have  been 
l)oured  out  of  the  lap  of  a  benign  autocrat, 
for  our  benefit  and  comfort. 

We  need  not  call  in  question  the  benev- 
olence or  the  good  intentions  of  Alexan- 
der IL,  at  least  his  intentions  toward  his 
Slavonian  subjects.  The  questionable 
points  are  the  nature  of  the  bestow ment, 
and  the  preparedness  of  the  recipients. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  compari- 
son of  instances ;  the  slow  acquisition  of 
political  life  among  ourselves  has  served 
to  consolidate  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
constitutional  structure.  Every  expan- 
sion of  the  constitutional  mass  has  given 
it  so  much  the  more  solidity,  and  has 
served  to  fix  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  benign 
autocrat,  who  is  now  reversing  the  acts  of 
the  stern  autocrat  of  1689,  is  setting  Rus- 
sia upon  a  basis  of  granite?  Is  it  not 
rather  upon  the  flanks  of  an  Etna  ?  Peter, 
mighty  and  rude,  and  practical  in  his 
mode  of  thinking,  labored  to  bring  in  up- 
on his  Russia  the  benefits  of  the  material 
civilization  of  Western  Europe ;  but  he 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  impoit,  alons^ 
with  these  Folid  advantages,  the  soul,  and 
the  mind,  and  heart  of  Western  Europe — 
certainly  not  the  free  heart  of  England. 
The  present  autocrat,  fully  possessed  as 
he  is  of  those  things  which  his  sturdy  pre- 
decessor so  much  coveted,  and  in  great 
measure  obtained,  for  his  people,  desires 
to  import,  and  to  grant  to  them,  an  ex- 
temporized political  existence.  This  gra- 
cious bostowment  might  indeed  realize  it- 
self in  Russia,  if  a  season  of  the  most  per- 
fect repose  were  to  be  lengthened  out 
through  the  years  of  a  reign  which  ought 
to  be  so  long,  that  a  preparation  demand- 
ing centuries  might  perhaps  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  life. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February, 
1833,  King  Otho,  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, landed  at  Nauplia  from  the  English 
frigate  which  had  conveyed  him  to  the 
shores  of  his  new  kingdom.  A  fleet  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  war  and  forty-eight 
transport8,  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  attested 
how  important  was  the  occasion  in  the 
view  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  give  brilliancy  to 
the  scene.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  the 
air  balmy  with  the  breath  of  spring; 
while  a  light  breeze  wafted  freshness  from 
the  sea,  where  boats,  filled  with  people  in 
holiday  attire,  were  gliding  amidst  the 
gaily  decorated  frigates  of  the  allied 
squadrons.  The  landscape  was  beautiful ; 
and  it  recalled  memories  of  a  glorious  past. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Bavarian 
soldiers  had  landed  before  the  king,  and 
were  in  position  to  receive  him  as  he  step- 
ped on  shore.  The  numerous  mounted 
officers,  the  prancing  horses  and  splendid 
plumes,  the  music  of  the  bands,  and  the 
decorations,  crosses,  and  ornaments  of  the 
new  comers,  produced  a  powerful  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  a  w^asted  and  pover- 
ty-stricken country.  Anarchy  and  order 
shook  hands.  Greeks  and  Albanians, 
mountaineers  and  islanders,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  peasants,  welcomed  the  young 
monarch  as  their  deliverer  from  a  state  of 
society  more  intolerable  even  than  Turk- 
ish tyranny.  It  is  true  that  the  residence 
provided  for  royalty  was  none  of  the  best. 
The  king's  German  attendants  had  a 
house  allotted  to  them  which  could  not 
afford  shelter  from  the  rain  or  from  the 
north  wind.  Not  half-a-dozen  oxen, 
scarcely  a  hen  or  an  eggy  were  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  Greece.  Every  thing  had 
come  to  the  worst.  Even  the  members  of 
the  government  and  the  high  ofiScials,  who 
had  been  devouring  the  resources  of  the 
country,  hailed  the  king's  arrival  with 
pleasure ;  for  they  felt  that  they  could  no 
longer  extort  any  profit  from  the  starv- 
ing population.    Enthusiasts,  who  recalled 


the  poetic  glories  of  the  Greece  of  Homer, 
and  the  historic  greatness  of  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides,  might  be  pardoned  if  they 
then  mdulged  a  hope  that  a  third  Greece 
was  emerging  into  life,  a  new  Christian 
kingdom  incorporated  in  the  international 
system  of  Europe,  which  would  unite  the 
developments  or  modern  progress  with  the 
splendors  of  ancient  renown. 

The  anticipations  then  formed  might 
have  been  fulfilled,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  young  king,  if  only 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  advisers  capa- 
ble of  forgetting  themselves,  and  of  di- 
recting with  wisdom  and  energy  the  af- 
fairs of  the  new  state.  But  every  thing 
went  wrong  from  the  first;  and  after 
twenty-nine  years  of  splendid  misery,  the 
king  and  queen  have  been  driven,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  classes  of  Greeks, 
from  the  throne  and  court  of  Athens.  It 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Otho,  that  since 
his  accession  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom has  more  than  doubled ;  that  Athens, 
which  was  then  a  collection  of  a  few  mis- 
erable huts,  is  now  an  increasing  city  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  that  a  univer- 
sity and  schools,  and  recently  a  steam- 
packet  company,  have  been  established ; 
and  that  Greece  has  been  gradually  be- 
coming of  increased  consequence  in  the  es- 
timation of  civilized  states.  But  these 
facts  are  altogether  insufficient  to  turn  the 
tide  of  European  opinion.  The  Greek 
kingdom  has  not  answered  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  reasonably  formed 
with  regard  to  it.  How  far  this  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  king,  how  far  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people,  or  how  far  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  are 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
referring  to  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  country. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  oentury 
that  the  modern  Greek  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  civilized  Europe.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  was  as  little  known  to  Engbshmen 
as  the  Montenegrin  or  the  Circassian  is 
now.    For  four  hundred  years,  a  oombi- 
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nation  of  prudence  and  courage,  of  tolera- 
tion and  cruelty,  had  enabled  two  or  three 
millions  of  JMussulnians  to  retain  three 
times  their  number  of  Christians  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  no  Christian  government,  ex- 
cept that  of  Russia,  considered  itself  en- 
titled to  interfere  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  sultan  treated  his  subjects  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  sultan  would 
have  considered  himself  as  much  entitled 
to  suggest  measures  for  the  government  of 
the  ^lohammedans  in  India,  as  the  king  of 
England  to  advise  any  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Tur- 
key. Very  little  was  known  in  England 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  modern 
Greeks;  and  the  testimony  of  the  few 
travelers  who  had  visited  their  country 
was  singularly  discordant.  The  character 
of  the  Greek  race  was  in  the  mean  time 
silently  and  steadily  undergoing  a  process 
of  change.  The  corruption  and  servility 
which  had  retained  it  in  a  degraded  con- 
dition from  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  had  been  expiated  by  ages  of 
suffering  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The 
want  of  laws,  of  a  judicial  constitution, 
and  fixed  forms  of  legal  procedure,  render- 
ed the  Turkish  administration  of  justice 
arbitrary,  occasioned  flagrant  acts  of 
wrong,  and  retained  society  in  a  state  of 
barbarism;  whereas,  among  the  Greeks, 
individual  virtue  had  been  developed,  and 
individual  improvement  accelerated  and 
extended,  so  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  of 
moral  energy,  a  desire  for  action,  and  a 
longing  for  national  and  political  existence. 
The  progress  of  education  was  also  a  her- 
ald of  liberty.  Several  individuals  en- 
dowed schools,  and  sought  to  raise  their 
countrymen  from  the  degradation  into 
which  they  had  sunk. 

These  improvements,  it  is  true,  were 
only  upon  a  very  limited  scale  ;  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  render  the  Ottoman  mis- 
rule more  and  more  insupportable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  afforded  the 
Greeks  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  experience.  English  liberty 
and  American  independence  had  struck 
chords  that  vibrated  wherever  civilized 
men  dwelt.  The  chief  impetus,  however, 
was  given  by  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution.  We  do  not  bi'lieve,  with  M, 
Tliiers,  that  it  was  the  crowing  of  the  | 
Gallic  cock  which  first  discovered  to  Eu- 1 
rope  the  dawn  of  liberty ;  it  did  succeed,  ; 
"However,  in  fixing  the  attention  of  man- ' 


kind  on  Paris,  and  in  stimulating  to  the 
uttermost  political  ideas.  It  became  every 
where  the  fashion  for  the  discontented 
subjects  of  established  governments  to 
imitate  the  French.  The  Greeks  were 
excited  more  openly  to  urge  their  nation- 
ality as  a  reason  for  throwing  off  the  Ot- 
toman yoke,  when  they  found  similar  doc- 
trines supported  by  lar^je  armies  and  glo- 
rious victories  in  other  lands.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  clubs  of  Paris  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce  a  poweiful  impres- 
sion on  the  nunds  of  the  Greeks ;  for  it 
seemed  to  prove  that  great  results  might 
be  effected  by  small  assemblies,  and  that 
words,  in  which  (Greece  has  always  been 
rich,  might  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
swords.  They  bei»an  to  form  literary 
dubs  and  secret  societies.  The  Philomuse 
Society  was  founded  at  Athens  in  1812; 
and  the  Ilctairia  was  founded  at  Odessa 
in  1814.  The  latter  was  estiblishcd  ex 
pressly  to  accelerate  and  direct  a  revolu- 
tion in  (xreece,  and  to  teach  the  Greeks  to 
expect  immediate  assistance  from  Russia 
for  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  It  was 
composed  of  bankrupt  merchants,  intrigu- 
ing adventurers,  and  fanatical  churchmen; 
it  extended  its  organization  throughout 
Greece,  lo  Constantmople,and  the  Russian 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea ;  it  alarmed,  year  by 
year,  the  Turkish  administration.  But 
neither  the  lletairia,  nor  any  other  of  the 
secret  societies,  ever  effected  much  toward 
the  establishment  of  Greek  independence. 
They  were  hotlxjds  of  internal  intrigue, 
and  sources  of  serious  calamity  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Still  less  was  the  national  cause  indebted 
to  the  Klcphts,  or  brigand  chiefs,  whom 
some  writers  have  elevated  into  heroes. 
A  life  of  independence,  even  when  stained 
with  crime,  has  alwavs  been  found  to 
throw  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  oppressed 
nations ;  and  we  can  not  wonder  that  the 
hatred  to  the  Turk,  which  these  robber- 
bands  ostentatiously  professed,  should  se- 
cure for  them  not  only  tolerance  but  popu- 
larity during  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Rut  the  patriot  brigands 
of  (ireeco  are  a  more  creation  of  poetf}-, 
or  of  the  opera.  The  Klejihts  were  igno- 
noble  thieves,  infamoiLsly  sordid,  whoso 
cowardice  would  not  allow  them  to  attack 
unless  they  were  three  or  four  to  one,  and 
who  compelled  the  ])Oor  people  to  main- 
tain them  at  free  quarters  in  idleness  and 
luxury  ;  just  as  truly  heroes,  in  fact,  as  the 
garotters  iu  the  streets  of  London,  or  as 
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the  bandits  who  are  at  this  moment  flour- 
ishing imder  tho  protection  of  Pio  Nouo. 
Wc  shall  not  attempt  the  impracticable 
task  of  relating,  within  the  norrow  limita 
of  a  passing  article,  the  tedious  history  of 
that  twelve  j-eare"  struggle  wliich  ended 
in  the  recognized  independence  of  Greece 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  read- 
ers to  the  carefully-prepared  volumes  of : 
Dr.  Finlay.  Tbo  author  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Ions  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, a  perfect  familiaritj'  with  its  language, 
and  a  personal  share  m  the  events  which 
he  undertakes  to  describe.  lie  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  staff  of  General  Gordon,  and 
was  in  intercourse  with  the  most  noted 
English  Philhellenists  of  that  day.  His 
Hietary  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domin- 
ation has  secured  for  him  in  this  country 
an  unquestioned  position  in  the  departs 
ment  of  literature  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  evinced  by  the  title  which  they 
they  have  conferred  upon  hira,  of  "Knight 
Gold  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer." 
To  say  that  Dr.  Finl.ay  has  produced  a 
highly  interesting  book  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  miracle.  No  amount  of  literary 
skill  could  make  the  Greek  Revolution  aXr 
tractive.  In  the  whole  long  struggle  the 
nation  did  not  produce  a  single  man  of 
eminence.  Dr.  Finlay  is  aware  of  this 
disadvantage ;  and  his  language,  written 
before  the  recent  outbreak  iii  the  United 
States,  suggests  a  parallel  which  can  scarce 
ly  pass  unnoticed : 

"  From  some  cirouinstance  which  hardly  ad. 
mils  of  eiplsnation,  and  which  we  roust  there- 
fore reverentially  refer  to  the  will  of  God,  Uie 
Greek  Revolution  produced  no  man  of  re&l 
greatness,  no  statesman  of  unblemished  honor, 
no  general  of  commtnding  lalcnL  Fortunately, 
the  people  derived  from  tlio  framework  of  their 
existing  usages  the  means  of  continuing  their 
desperate  struggle  for  iodependencc,  in  spite  of 
the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the  civil  and 
militnry  leaders  who  directed  the  central  gov- 
ernment The  true  glory  of  the  Greek  Bevolu- 
tion  lies  in  the  indomitable  energy  and  un- 
wearied perseverance  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  perseverance,  unfortunately,  like  mast 
popular  virtues,  supplies  historians  only  with 
commonplace  details,  while  readers  expect  the 
annala  of  revolutions  to  be  filled  with  pathetic 
incidents,  surprisin);  events,  and  heroic  er- 
ploilfl."— Vol.  i,  p.  283. 

Of  great  events  there  is  almost  as  trj'ing 
a  scarcity  as  of  great  men.  The  siege  of 
Miasolonghi  was  a  glorious  piece  of  resist- 1 
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ance,  rivalling  the  siege  of  Platiea,  as  our 
historian  remarks,  in  tbe  energy  and  con- 
stancy of  the  besieged  ;  the  siege  of  Athens 
has  its  points  of  professional  interest;  the 
battle  of  Navarino  effected  the  destruction 
of  tbe  Turkish  navy  ;  but  politically  it  was 
stigmatized  by  George  I\  .,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  as  "  an  un- 
toward  event." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  182]  that  the 
first  insurrectional  movements  took  place. 
Three  Turkish  couriers  were  waylaid  and 
murdered  by  the  Greeks.  The  next  day 
eight  tas-collectors  were  murdered,  and  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Greek  volunteers  attacked  and 
defeated  a  marching  party  of  sixty  Turkish 
soldiers.  These  trifling  events  were  tbe 
torch  that  kindled  the  Some  of  war ;  and 
so  intense  was  the  passion  with  which  tbe 
Greeks  threw  themselves  into  the  work, 
that  in  three  months  they  had  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Greece 
south  of  ThermopyliB  and  Aclium,  with 
the  exoeptioQ  of  the  fortresses,  and  these 
were  all  niockaded.  Had  there  been  any 
man  equal  to  the  occasion,  they  won]d 
probably  have  succeeded  in  expeUing  the 
Turks  from  Greece  before  tbe  end  of  the 
year  ;  for  tbe  fortresses  were  inadequately 
supplied  both  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. It  proved  far  otherwise.  The 
nation,  moved  by  a  sudden  and  unani* 
moUB  impulse,  rushed  to  the  contest  with 
wonderful  impetuosity.  But  selfishness, 
jealousy,  and  discord  soon  revealed  them- 
selves; scores  of  merchant  vessels  were 
hastily  extemporized  into  a  navy,  but 
there  was  no  commander — the  sailors  and 
oflicers  were  more  intent  upon  enriching 
themselves  than  upon  detending  their 
country — and  the  fleet,  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  authority,  was  managed  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  these  drawbars,  tho  Greek 
cause  rose  in  importance.  At  first  it  was 
merely  a  struggfe  of  the  Porte — so  Turkey 
represented — with  a  few  rebellious  rayahs  ; 
but  before  the  close  of  1822  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  was  boldly  asserted,  and 
the  war  became  a  contest  of  an  oppressed 
people  against  a  powerful  monarch.  Tho 
strength  of  the  one  cause  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people;  tbe  strength  of  the  other 
lay  in  the  energy  of  the  sovereign. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  the  last  of  the 
royal  race  of  Othman,  had  been  thirteen 
years  upon  tbe  throne  at  the  time  of  the 
cutbreaK  of  the  Greek  Kebellion.    At  that 
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time  the  Ottoman  empire  appeared  to  be 
upon  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  spasms 
of  the  "  sick  man"  were  already  even 
more  death-like  than  when  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  thirty  years  afterwards,  suggested 
the  partition  of  his  estate.  The  tyranny 
of  the  empire  had  awakened  universal  dis- 
content, and  its  weakness  incited  to  open 
rebellion.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
were  virtually  independent.  Ali  Pasha  of 
Albania  had  established  a  successful  revolt, 
and  was  treated  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign both  by  France  and  England.  Even 
the  Arabs  and  tlgyptians  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  shake  off  the  sultan's  authority. 
At  Constantinople,  the  janissaries  were 
not  more  loyal  than  the  chieftains  of  the 
distant  provinces,  and  the  ITlema  had  con- 
verted the  administration  of  justice  into 
an  organization  for  the  sale  of  injustice. 
Universal  discontent  rendered  the  Mussul 
mans  quite  as  rebellious  as  the  Christians. 
Statesmen  pointed  to  this  uneasiness  and 
anarchy  as  a  proof  that  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  was  inevitable,  while  omens 
and  prophecies  were  citen  by  the  people 
to  prove  that  the  House  of  Othman  was 
doomed  to  a  speedy  end.  To  this  frail 
and  shattered  fabric  the  revolt  of  the 
Greek  provinces  was  another  terrific  blow  ; 
nor  could  the  Turkish  empire  have  been 
saved  from  destruction,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  matchless  strength  and  invincible  en- 
er^v  of  a  single  hand. 

The  calm  and  melancholy  look  of  Mah- 
moud  gave  no  adequate  indication  of  that 
fearless  energy,  undaunted  courage,  and 
inexorable  will,  which,  braving  the  perils 
that  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his 
race,  could  subdue  them  all — could  stamp, 
by  his  single  hand,  a  different  impress  up- 
on tlie  institutions  of  a  vast  empire — and 
could,  for  a  generation  at  the  least,  arrest 
its  apparently  inevitable  fall.  Ferocity 
was  not  natural  to  Mahmoud  ;  but  he  had 
recourse  to  unflinching  rigor  upon  princi- 
ple, and  death  was  for  many  years  the 
lightest  penalty  he  inflicted.  Few  travel- 
ers entered  his  court  of  the  serai  without 
seeing  a  head  or  a  pile  of  ears  and  noses 
exi)osed  in  the  niches  of  the  gate.  Dead 
bodies  hanging  from  shop-fronts,  or  stretch- 
ed across  the  pathway  of  a  narrow  street, 
were  sights  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
proved  that  the  sultan  was  indiffer- 
ent to  human  suffering  and  regard- 
less of  human  life.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  in  his  Greek  provinces, 
he  endeavored  to  paralyze  its  movements 


by  sheer  cruelty ;  and  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  he  turned  the  tide  of  the  Greeks' 
early  successes,  and  would  have  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  had  they  not  receiv- 
ed assistance  from  the  Christian  powers. 
This  war  was  one  of  extermination  on 
both  sides.  The  Greeks  rivalled  the 
Turks  in  cruelty,  and  exceeded  them  in 
perfidy.  They  murdered  in  cold  blood 
the  Mussulmans  inhabiting  Greece — men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminate- 
ly put  to  the  sword,  even  after  they  had 
surrendered  themselves  on  receiving  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  safety — no  prom- 
ises could  bind  these  Greeks,  no  motives 
of  humanity  soften  them — prisoners  were 
taken  on  board  ship,  and  tortured  with 
inconceivable  refinements  of  barbarity — 
Turkish  mothers,  wounded  with  musket- 
balls  and  saber-cuts,  rushing  into  the  sea 
to  escape,  were  deliberately  shot,  and 
their  infants  dashed  against  the  rocks,  till 
the  dead  bodies  washed  ashore,  or  piled 
upon  the  beach,  threatened  to  cause  a  pes- 
tilence. Dr.  Finlay  himself  passed  a  spot 
where  lay  the  bleaching  bones  of  two 
thousand  Turks,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  who  had  been  decoyed  by  the 
Greeks  into  a  ravine,  and  every  one  of 
them  murdered ;  and  with  all  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Greek  cause,  he  is  constrain- 
ed to  acknowledge  that  the  lapse  of  thirty 
centuries  has  not  made  the  Greek  race 
better,  but  "  a  good  deal  worse,"  than  in 
the  half  savage  times  of  the  Iliad.  At 
the  same  time  we  fully  admit  the  force  of 
his  exculpatory  suggestion  that  "  the  fury 
of  slaves  who  rend  their  bonds,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  religious  hatred,  have  in  all 
ages  hurried  men  to  the  perpetration  of 
execrable  cruelties." 

In  three  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  a  committee  of 
oligarchs  was  appointed;  in  seven  months 
the  people,  dissatisfied,  demanded  that  a 
national  assembly  should  be  called.  Or- 
thodoxy was  as  ])otent  an  influence  as 
patriotism.  The  Greek  peasants  served 
without  pay,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  money  which  could  be  raised  or  bor- 
rowed was  to  be  expended  in  a  regular 
fleet  and  in  procuring  artillery.  Various 
actions  of  more  or  less  importance,  by 
land  or  sea,  inclined  the  balance  of  fortune 
more  and  more  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks ; 
and,  like  the  Confederates  in  America, 
they  were  singularly  successful  in  captur- 
ing their  enemy's  ammunition  and  stores, 
thus  securing  for  themselves  a  great  ad- 
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vantage.  In  January,  1822 — less  than  a  Greek  Church.  But  the  Russian  autocrat 
year  from  the  first  outbreak — a  constitu-  saw  clearly  enough  that  Mahmoud's 
tion  was  promulgated,  and  Alexander  Ma V-  hands  were  heavy  upon  his  Greek  sub- 
rocordatos,  a  man  totally  unequal  to  the  jects,  not  because  they  were  Christians, 
position,  was  elected  the  first  President  but  because  they  were  rebels ;  and  to  a 
of  the  Greek  republic.  The  effect  of  democratic  revolution  he  was  as  hostile  as 
these  successes,  and  of  the  cruel  measures  the  Sultan  himself.  Nor  could  any  inter- 
of  repression  which  the  Sultan  began  to  ference  be  attempted  on  the  ground  of 
adoj)t,  was  to  interest  the  feelings  of  all  cruelties  endured ;  for  it  was  notorious 
liberal  men,  and  all  sincere  Christians,  in  that  the  palm  of  humanity  must  be  con- 
favor  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  as  ceded  to  the  Turkish  rather  than  to  the 
the  only  means  of  establishing  peace  in  Greek  commanders.  When  at  length,  in 
the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pow-  1824,  the  Emperor  Alexander  proposed 
er  of  Turkey  was  brought  to  bear  more  terms  of  reconciliation,  they  were  to  the 
decisively  in  the  struggle,  and  a  long  and  effect  that  Greece  should  be  divided  into 
tedious  history  of  conflicts  commenced  three  governments,  thus  destroying  its 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  decisive  close  political  importance,  and  that  it  should  be 
till  the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  by  retained  in  subjection  to  Turkey  in  such  a 
the  Allied  Fleet  in  1827,  in  the  bay  of  manner  as  always  to  stand  in  need  of  Rus- 
Kavarino.  During  these  years,  under  the  sian  protection.  The  Greeks  saw  with 
new  Government,  Greece  itself  was  in  a  astonishment  that  the  Czar,  whom  they 
state  of  anarchy.  The  leaders,  both  mili-  had  trusted  in  as  a  firm  friend,  was  coolly 
tary  and  political,  were  selfish,  little-mind-  aiming  a  death-blow  at  their  national  in- 
ed,  and  avaricious  ;  and  it  was  not  by  the  dependence;  and,  virtually  abandoned  by 
men  of  position  and  power  that  the  liber-  the  orthodox  Emperor,  they  turned  for 
tion  of  their  country  was  effected.  The  support  to  England. 
Greek  Revolution,  says  our  historian  In  England  their  cause  had  already  be- 
justly,  come  popular.  The  British  people,  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  soon 
"was  empbntically  the  work  of  the  people,  learned  to  separate  the  crimes  which  had 
The  leaders  generally  proved  unfit  for  the  posi-  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  outbreak  from  the  cause  which 
tion  they  occupied ;  but  the  people  never  wa-  ^  a  ^i.  ^  i  m  j  ^i.  ^ 
vered  in  the  contest  From  the  day  they  took  consecrated  the  struggle.  Toward  the  end 
up  arms  they  made  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  ^^  1824,  the  Greek  Government  sent  a 
Church  and  the  establishment  of  their  national  communication  to  Mr.  George  Canning, 
independence  the  great  objects  of  their  exist-  then  Foreign  Secretary,  adjuring  England 

cTicc A  careful  study  of  the  Revolu-  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  Russia  and  to 

tion  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  perse-  defend  the  independence  of  Greece.     To 

verance  and  self-devotion  of  the  peasantry  re-  ^his  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  as  Turkey 

ally  brouo:ht  the  contest  to  a  successful  terroi-  ^^.,i  i  ^4. ^„     *  u        *:  i  j      •*!.      *u* 

nation.    When  the  Klephts  shrank  back,  and  ^^"1^  ^^  present  be  satisfied  with  nothing 

the  armatoU  were  defeated,  the  peasantry  pro-  ^"^^^  ^*  unconditional  surrender,  and  as 

longed  iheir  resistance,  and  renewed  the  strug-  Greece  would   demand  nothing  short  of 

gle  after  every  defeat  with  indomitable  obsti-  absolute  independence,  in  the  opinion  of 

nacy." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  178-195.  the  British  Government  mediation  was  at 

that  moment  impossible ;  but  that,  should 

The  issue,  however,  would  have  been  a  favorable  juncture  occur,  the   Govern- 

against  them  had  not  other  nations  come  ment  would  not  be  indisposed  to  offer  its 

to  the  rescue.    When  the  independence  of  services.    The  mere  circumstance  of  the 

Greece  was  asserted,   and   a  temporary  British  minister  replying  to  the   Greek 

government  appointed  in  1821,  the  con-  note  was  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 

flict  with  Turkey,  so  far  from  being  end-  Greeks  to  secure  their  independence, 
ed,  had  scarcely  commenced.   So  far  from        The  English  people  went  far   beyond 

being  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  the   Government.      The   Lord   Mayor  of 

the  Greeks,  six  years  later,  were  utterly  London  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  support 

exhausted,  and  the  interference  of  the  Eu  the  Greeks.    Lord  Byron  and  the  Earl  of 

ropean  powers  alone  prevented  the  exter-  Harrington   openly  joined  them.      Lord 

mination  of  the  ipopulation,  or  their  sub-  Cochrane  (afterward  Earl  of  Dundonald) 

mission  to  the  Sultan.  ^  undertook   the   direction   of  their  naval 

To  Russia  the  natural  right  appertain-  operations,  and  a  large  sura  was  raised 

ed  of  protecting  the  adherents  of  the  wherewith  to  build  a  fleet  for  him  at  Co- 
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pcnhagcn  ;  the  ships  were  about  half  com- 
pleted when  the  war  was  over.  William 
Cobbctt  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  floated 
pleasantly  for  a  while  on  the  stream  of 
public  enthusiasm.  English  bankers  and 
capitalists  supplied  the  Greeks  with  mo- 
ney, and  were  foolish  enough  to  intrust 
the  spending  of  it  to  Greek  ofiicials.  The 
result  was,  that  Greek  loans  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  was  sent 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  mo- 
ney, and  ascertained  that  the  Greek  pa- 
triots were  not  clever  at  keeping  accounts, 
nor  over-scnipulous  about  appropriating 
the  money  to  the  particular  object  for 
which  it  had  been  subscribed.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  General  Gordon,  himself 
an  ardent  Philhelleuist,  who  fought  brave- 
ly in  their  cause,  that  the  Greek  executives 
were  no  better  than  public  robbers,  has 
been  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  first  Greek  loan 
have  never  to  this  day  received  either  a 
shilling  of  interest  or  a  syllable  of  grati- 
tude. The  Greeks  appeared  to  think  that 
they  laid  the  English  under  an  obligation 
in  permitting  them  to  fight  for  the  land  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  and  in  conceding 
to  them  the  further  privilege  of  paying 
the  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Sir  Richard  Church  and  others 
on  shore,  and  by  Lord  Cochrane  at  sea,  so 
vigorous  and  able  were  the  operations  of 
the  Sultan's  forces,  that  Greek  prospects 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in  August, 
1825,  an  act  was  signed  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  deputies,  clergy,  and  military  and 
naval  officers,  placing  Greece  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government. 
The  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  had 
been  brought  thoroughly  under  the  Sul- 
tan. Early  in  1820  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  charged  with 
the  delicate  mission  of  inducing  the  Sultan 
to  abandon  the  war;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg!! 
to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
Czar  of  the  right  of  the  Greeks  to  secure 
their  independence.  Matters  dragged 
slowly  along,  and  Greece  was  being  utter- 
ly wasted;  at  length  a  convention  was 
signed,  which  opened  the  way  for  formal 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  beginning  of  1827.  This  medi- 
ation was  rejected  by  the  Sultan.  France 
now  joined  the  two  mediating  powers, 
and  an  armed  intervention  was  proposed. 
France  had  just  been  engaging  in  a  dispute 


with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  which  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  that  Turkish  dependency. 
The  fleets  of  the  three  powers  united,  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1827,  found 
the  Turkish  fleet,  amounting  to  eighty- 
two  sail  of  all  sizes,  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Xavarino.  The  allied  fleet  consisted  of 
eleven  English,  seven  French,  and  eight 
Russians ;  but  their  proportion  of  line-of- 
battle  ships  was  to  the  Turkish  as  three 
to  one.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  conapletely 
destroyed,  and  the  efforts  of  Turkey 
against  Greece  were  virtually  brought  to 
a  close.  The  Porte  has  never  recovered 
its  navy  since ;  and  England  and  France . 
in  the  Crimean  struggle  have  been  made 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  victory  at  Xavarino. 
After  this  action  at  sea,  the  French  troops 
undertook  to  expel  the  Turkish  forces 
who  still  occupied  the  Morea,  and  thus 
France  gained  the  honor  of  completing 
the  work  which  England  had  begun. 

To  eject  a  hated  ruler  is  often  difficult ; 
it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  still  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  The  five  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Greece  and  the  arrival  of  King  Otho 
were  years  of  misrule  and  misery.  John 
Capodistrias,  an  able  man,  of  some  politi- 
cal experience,  but  censured  as  too  Rus- 
sian in  his  views,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Greek  State ;  and  a  little  later,  afl;er  a 
reduction  of  the  frontier  artfully  contrived 
by  Russia,  and  foolishly  acquiesced  in  by 
England,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
accepted  the  oflerca  sovereignty  of  the 
diminished  kingdom.  There  was  an  out- 
break of  national  enthusiasm  similar, 
though  not  equal,  to  that  which  has  just 
occurred  in  favor  of  Prince  Alfred ;  but 
three  months  after  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  Prince  Leopold  resigned  it.  He 
had  not  counted  the  cost,  and  the  machin- 
ations of  Capodistrias  were  a  terror  to 
him.  Capodistrias  resumed  the  presiden- 
cy, but  was  assassinated  shortly  after- 
ward; and  thenceforth  for  two  years  the 
state  of  Greece  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — anarchy.  At  length  the  Sultan,  in 
July,  1832,  was  prevailed  upon  formally 
to  recognize  Greece  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  on  receiving  an  indemnity  of 
forty  millions  of  piastres,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  The  allied  powers  guaran- 
teed a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  to 
furnish  supplies  to  the  government  of  the 
new  King,  and  pay  the  Turkish  indemnity. 
They  invited  Prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria,  to 
become  King  of  Greece,  and  secured  for 
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the  Greek  monarch  an  official  admission 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Thus 
elected  King  Otho  was  hailed  by  the 
Greek  nation,  and  landed,  as  we  have 
seen,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of 


his  new  subjects,  little  dreaming,  proba- 
bly, that  it  would  afterward  be  his  fate  to 
be  expelled  from  his  throne  without  a 
voice  being  raised  for  his  recall. 


From    the    Book    of    Days. 


EARTHQUAKES   IN   ENGLAND. 


The  last  earthquake  of  any  considera- 
ble violence  in  England  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  February  1 750.  Such  commotions 
are  not  so  infrequent  in  our  island  as 
many  suppose ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  generally  innocuous  or  near- 
ly so.  Even  in  that  notoriously  mobile 
district  about  Comrie  in  Perthshire — 
where  during  the  winter  of  1839-40  they 
had  a  hundred  and  forty  earthouakes,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  a  shock  a  day  at 
an  average — they  seldom  do  much  harm. 
Still,  seeing  that  movements  capable  of 
throwing  down  buildings  do  at  rare  inter- 
vals take  place,  it  might  be  well  to  avoid 
the  raising  of  public  structures,  as  church 
towers  and  obelisks,  beyond  a  moderate 
elevation.  Perhaps  it  will  yet  be  found 
that  the  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminister 
is  liable  to  some  danger  from  this  cause. 

According  to  Mrs.  Somerville  {Physical 
Geography^  ed.  1858)  there  have  been 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  earthquakes 
put  on  record  in  England,  most  of  them 
slijjjht  and  onlv  felt  in  certain  districts. 
The  notices  of  such  events  given  by  our 
chronicles  are  generally  meager,  little  to 
purpose,  of  no  scientific  value,  and  more 
calculated  to  raise  curiosity  than  to  grati- 
fy it.     Still,  they  are  better  than  notning. 

In  1101  all  England  was  terrified  "  with 
a  horrid  spectacle,  for  all  the  buildings 
were  lifted  up  and  then  again  settled  as 
before."*  In  1133  many  houses  were 
overthrown,  and  flames  issued  from  rifts 
in  the  earth,  which  defied  all  attempts  to 
quench  them.  On  the  Monday  in  the 
week  before  Easter  in  1185,  "chanced  a 

*  William  of  Malmesbury. 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  3 


sore  earthquake  through  all  the  parts  of 
this  land,  such  a  one  as  the  like  had  not 
been  heard  of  in  England,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world ;  for  stones  that  lay 
couched  fast  in  the  earth  were  removed 
out  of  their  places,  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  great  Church  of  Lincoln 
rent  from  the  top  downwards."  (Holins- 
hed.)  The  next  earthquake  of  any  mo- 
ment, occurred  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  in 
1247,  and  did  considerable  damage  in  the 
metropolis ;  this  was  preceded  by  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon — for  three  months  prior 
to  the  shock,  the  sea  ceased  to  ebb  and 
flow  on  the  English  coast,  or  the  flow  at 
least  was  not  perceptible  ;  the  earthquake 
was  followed  by  a  season  of  such  foul 
weather  that  the  spring  was  a  second 
winter.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1275, 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Glastonbury,  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  John  Hard- 
ing, in  his  metrical  chronicle  for  1361,  re- 
cords 

"On  St.  Mary's  Day 
The  great  wind  and  earthquake  marvelous, 
That  greatly  gan  the  people  all  affraye, 
So  dreadful  was  it  then,  and  perilous.*' 

Twenty  years  afterwards  another  was  ex- 
perienced, of  which  Fabyan,  while  omit- 
ting all  particulars,  says,  "The  like  there- 
of was  never  seen  in  England  before  that 
day  nor  since ;"  but  the  very  next  year 
(1382)  Harding  writes  : 

"  The  earthquake  was,  that  time  I  saw, 
That  castles,  walls,  towers,  and  steeples  fyll. 
Houses,  and  trees,  and  crags  from  the  hill.". 

This  happened  on  the  21st  of  May,  and 
was  followed  three  days  afterwards  by  a 
"  watershake,"  when  the  ships  in  the  har 
20 
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bors  were  driven  against  each  other  witli 
great  violence. 

About  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1571,  the  earth  near 
Kinaston,  Herefordshire,  began  to  open ; 
"  and  a  hill,  called  Marclay  Hill,  with  a 
rock  under  it,  made  at  first  a  mighty  bel- 
lowing noise,  which  was  heard  afar  off, 
and  then  lifted  up  itself  a  great  hight  and 
began  to  travel,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheepfolds 
and  flocks  of  sheep  abiding  thereon  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  place  from  whence  it 
removed,  it  left  a  gaping  distance  forty 
feet  wide,  and  eighty  ells  long — the 
whole  field  was  almost  twenty  acres. 
Pa>«8ing  along,  it  overthrew  a  cha- 
pel standing  in  the  way,  removed  a 
yew-tree  growing  in  the  churchyard  from 
the  west  to  the  east;  with  the  like  vio- 
lence it  thrust  before  it  highways,  houses, 
and  trees,  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and 
again  turned  pasture  into  tillage."  (Bur- 
ton's Geneial  History  of  Earthquakes,) 
Three  years  later,  in  tne  same  month, 
York,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Hereford,  and  some  less  important  to>\Tis, 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  so 
alarmed  the  good  people  of  Norton,  who 
were  at  evening  prayer,  that  they  fled 
from  the  chapel,  fearing  the  dead  were 
about  to  rise  irom  their  graves ;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  the  excitement  created  in 
London  by  a  similar  event  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Wednes- 
day, (A])ril  6th,)  1580.  The  great  clock 
bell  at  Westminster  struck  at  the  shock, 
and  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  were 
set  jangling;  the  people  rushed  out  of 
the  theaters  in  consternation,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple,  leaving  their 
sni)per,  ran  out  of  the  hall  with  their 
knives  in  their  hands.  Part  of  the  Tem- 
pk*  Church  was  cast  down,  some  stones 
fell  from  St.  Paul's,  and  two  apprentices 
were  killed  at  Christ  Church  by  the  fall 
of  a  stone  during  sermon -time.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  damage  in  Kent,  where 
many  castles  and  other  buildings  were  in- 
jured ;  and  at  Dover  a  portion  of  a  cliff 
fell,  carrying  with  it  part  of  the  castle 
wall.  So  alarmed  were  all  classes,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  it  advisable  to 
etuse  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  by  all 
householders,  with  their  whole  family, 
every  evening  before  going  to  bed.  About 
a  century  atlcr,  according  to  the  com- 


pilers of  chronologies,  Lyme  Regis  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  but 
the  historian  of  Dorsetshire  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  such  an  event.  On  the  eighth 
of  September,  1692,  the  merchants  were 
driven  from  'Change,  and  the  people  from 
their  houses,  by  a  shock,  and  the  streets 
of  London  were  thronged  with  a  panic- 
stricken  crowd,  some  swooning,  some 
aghast  with  wonder  and  amazement.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  in  most  of  the  home 
counties.  P^velyn,  writing  from  Sayes 
Court  to  Bishop  Tenison,  says:  "As  to 
our  late  earthquake  here,  I  do  not  find  it 
has  lefl  any  considerable  marks,  but  at 
Mins,  it  is  said,  it  has  made  some  demoli- 
tions. I  happened  to  be  at  my  brother's, 
at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  when  the  shaking 
was,  and  at  dinner  with  much  company ; 
yet  none  of  us  at  table  were  sensible  of 
any  motion.  But  the  maid  who  was  then 
making  my  bed,  and  another  servant  in  a 
garret  above  her,  felt  it  plainly ;  and  so  did 
my  wife's  laimdrymaid  here  at  Deptford, 
and  generally,  wherever  they  were  above 
in  the  upper  floors,  they  felt  the  trembling 
most  sensibly.  In  London,  and  partica- 
larljr  in  Dover-street,  they  were  greatly 
affrighted.*'  Although  the  eartbauakc  did 
little  damage,  it  suffaced  to  set  afloat  sun- 
dry speculations  as  to  the  approaching 
end  of  the  world,  and  frightened  the  au- 
thorities into  ordering  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  swearing,  drunkenness, 
and  debauchery. 

The  year  1760  is,  however,  the  year 
par  excellence  of  English  earthquakes.  It 
opened  with  most  unseasonable  weather, 
the  heat  being,  according  to  Walpole, 
"  beyond  what  was  ever  known  in  any 
other  country ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary a  pretty  smart  shock  was  expe- 
rienced, followed,  exactly  a  month  after- 
ward, by  a  second  and  severer  one,  when 
the  bells  of  the  church  clocks  struck 
against  the  chiming-hammers,  dogs  howl- 
ed, and  fish  jumped  high  out  of  the 
water.  The  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  draws  a  lively 
picture  of  the  effect  created  by  the  event, 
and  we  can  not  do  better  than  borrow  his 
narration : 

**^  Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  fre- 
quent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name.' 

"  My  text  is  not  literally  true ;  but  as 
far  as  earthquakes  go  toward  lowering  the 
price  of  wonderfid  commoditiesii  to  be 
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sure  we  are  overstocked.  We  have  had 
a  second,  much  more  violent  than  the 
first;  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if,  by 
next  post,  you  hear  of  a  buraing  mountain 
springing  up  in  Smithfield.  In  the  night 
between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one 
and  two ;  but  so  slight  that,  if  no  more 
had  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake, 
and  had  scarce  dozed  again — on  a  sud- 
den I  felt  my  bolster  lifl  my  head.  I 
thought  somebody  was  getting  from  un- 
der mv  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a 
strong  earthquake  that  lasted  nearly  half 
a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibration  and 
great  roaring.  I  got  up  and  found  people 
running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mis- 
chief done.  There  has  been  some ;  two 
old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimnies, 
and  much  earthemware.  The  bells  rang 
in  several  houses.  Admiral  Knowles, 
who  has  lived  long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt 
seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent 
than  any  of  them.  The  wise  say  that,  if 
we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly 
have  more.  Several  people  are  going  out 
of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere  reached  above 
ten  miles  from  London  ;  they  say  they 
are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine 
weather,  '  Lord,  one  can't  help  going 
into  the  country  I'  The  only  visible  ef- 
fect it  has  had  was  in  the  Ridotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  morning,  there 
were  but  four  hundred  people.  A  parson 
who  came  into  White's  the  morning  after 
earthquake  the  flrst,  and  heard  bets  laid 
on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the 
blowing  up  of  powder-mills,  went  away 
exceedingly  scandalized,  and  said :  '  I  pro- 
test they  are  such  an  impious  set  of 
people,  that  I  believe,  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet- 
show  against  judgment!'  The  excitement 
grew  intense;  following  the  example  of 
Bishops  Seeker  and  Sherlock,  the  clergy 
showered  down  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  a  country  quack  sold  pills  '  as 
good  against  an  earthquake.*  A  crazy 
Lifeguardsman  predicted  a  third  and  more 
fatal  earthquake  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 


afler  the  second,  and  a  frantic  terror  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes  as  the  time  drew 
near.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  fifth 
of  April,  the  roads  out  of  London  were 
crowded  with  vehicles,  spite  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers  threatening  the 
publication  *  of  an  ex  tact  list  of  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  have  lefl  or  shall 
leave  this  place  through  fear  of  another 
earthquake.'  *  Earthquake  gowns' — warm 
gowns  to  wear  while  sitting  out  of  doors 
all  night — were  in  great  request  with 
women.  Many  people  sat  in  coaches  all 
night  in  Hyde  Park,  passing  away  the 
time  with  the  aid  of  cards  and  candles  ;'* 
and  Walpole  asks  his  correspondent : 
"What  will  you  think  of  Lady  Catha- 
rine Pelham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Galway,  who  go 
this  evening  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of 
town,  where  they  are  to  play  brag  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
come  back,  I  suppose,  to  look  for  the 
bones  of  their  husbands  and  families  un- 
der the  rubbish  ?"  However,  the  soldier 
proved  a  false  prophet,  and  expiated  his 
folly  in  the  madhouse.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  April,  Cheshire,  Flint- 
shire, and  Yorkshire  were  startled  in  like 
manner ;  this  was  followed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Dorsetshire  in  May,  by  another 
in  Somersetshire  in  July,  and  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  August,  the  catalogue  being  com- 
pleted on  the  thirtieth  of  September  by  an 
earthquake  extending  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Sufiblk,  Leicester,  and  Northamp- 
ton. 

The  great  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Lisbon,  in  1755,  agitated  the  waters  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  even  afiected  the 
fish-pond  of  Peerless  Pool,  in  the  City- 
road,  London ;  but  produced  no  damage. 
Since  then  several  shocks  have  been  expe- 
rienced here  from  time  to  time,  but  unat- 
tended with  any  circumstances  calling  for 
notice  ;  the  last  one  recorded  being  a 
slight  earthquake  felt  in  the  north-western 
counties  of  England  on  the  ninth  of  No- 
vember, 1852. 
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CHAPTER       ON      SUPERSTITION. 


Superstition  has  often  been  defined  as 
the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  and  no  doubt, 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  human  race, 
there  is  a  very  close  and  intimate  connec- 
tion between  them.  Where  there  is  much 
ignorance,  there  will  always  bo  much  su- 
perstition, because  many  of  the  phenomena 
in  the  material  world  remain  inexplicable, 
and  superstition  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural 
element  to  explain  that  which  can  not  be 
solved  by  the  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
differs  from  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  igno- 
rance merely  ascribes  known  effects  to 
wrong  causes,  with  which  they  may  have 
no  connection,  direct  or  indirect ;  while 
superstition  attributes  them  to  supernat- 
ural causes,  and  creates  imaginary  beings 
to  explain  them.  It  is  not  superstition  to 
believe  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  or  to 
bold,  with  the  Hindoos,  that  this  world  of 
ours  rests  on  the  back  of  an  immense  tor- 
toise ;  such  a  belief  may  be  evidence  of 
great  ignorance,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  the  logical  fac- 
ulty, but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
superstition.  The  sun  seems  to  rise  and 
set,  and  to  those  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  world  it  is  far  more  credible 
that  the  sun  should  move  than  that 
the  earth  should  revolve  around  it ;  and 
the  fanciful  idea  of  the  tortoise  is  merely 
an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  a  felt  difficul- 
ty by  the  creation  of  one  still  greater.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  ignorance,  but  not  of  the 
superstiti(m  of  those  who  hold  it,  for  a 
tortoise  is  an  actual  creature,  and  not  a 
supernatural  creation  ;  and  granted  that 
the  tortoise  is  sufficiently  large,  and  has 
found  that  which  Archimedes  could  not 
find,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
tiui^  that  the  thing  was  possible,  provided 
always  that  we  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
Copernican  system. 

When  man,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command,  began  to  multiply  and  to  re- 
plenish the  earth,  he  must  have  found  him- 
self at  first  very  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion  as  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert 


island.  lie  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  he  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  was  peopled  by 
other  beings,  distinct  from  the  animal  crea 
tion,  and  closely  resembling  himself.  Ho 
must  daily  have  witnessed  phenomena 
which  produced  as  powerful  an  impression 
upon  his  imagination  as  the  sight  of  tho 
footprints  on  the  sand  did  on  that  of  tho 
solitary  islander.  The  rustling  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  gave  birth  to  the  wood- 
nymph  ;  the  wreath  of  mist  on  the  moun- 
tain, rising  aloft  in  a  spiral  form,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  air ;  the  white  vapor  rising 
from  the  stream  was  the  breath  of  the  river 
god.  Unable  to  explain  what  he  daily 
saw,  man  created  imaginary  beings  to  sat- 
isfy that  thirst  of  knowledge  w^hich  is  in- 
herent to  us  all,  and  cared  nothing  how 
much  ho  mtiltipled  them,  so  long  as  he 
could  find  in  them  an  explanation  of  what 
was  otherwise  inexplicable. 

The  superstitions  of  all  countries,  how- 
ever diversified  they  may  appear,  can  be 
traced  to  one  common  origin  ;  and  a  work 
of  deep  interest  might  be  written  on  this 
subject.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
no  distinction  can  bo  drawn  between  re- 
ligion and  superstition ;  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  popular  superstitions  classified  and  ar- 
ranged into  a  system.  Many  of  these  pop- 
tilar  superstitions  were  not  rooted  out 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  they 
were  too  deej)ly  imbedded  in  the  human 
mind  to  bo  displaced  without  a  struggle ; 
in  many  cases  they  were  embodied  with 
existing  forms  of  religion,  and  stamped 
their  impress  upon  them.  They  were 
transmitted  from  age  to  age ;  they  were 
borne,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  tho 
wind  to  the  most  distant  lauds ;  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  popular  be- 
lief of  nations  who  had  nothing  else  in 
common  ;  they  gave  rise  to  the  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  are  the  source  of 
those  charming  tales  which  form  the  de- 
light of  our  infancy.  The  history  of  popu- 
lar superstitions,  traced  from  their  first 
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origin  to  the  present  day,  would  prove 
that  they  are  closely  connected  together, 
and  that  the  inventive  powers  of  man  are 
fur  more  limited  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  imagined. 

We  have  neither  the  time,  the  talent, 
nor  the  learning  for  such  a  task ;  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
which  may  prove  useful  to  those  inclined 
to  follow  out  such  an  undertaking.  While 
superstition  is  generally  the  result  of  ig- 
norance, it  is  also  sometimes  the  offspring 
of  a  false  system  of  philosophy.  The 
works  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with 
superstition  ;  so  that  in  reading  them  we 
are  surprised  that  so  much  learning  should 
be  accompanied  with  so  much  folly.  Let 
any  one  read  a  few  pages  of  Marsilio  Fi- 
cino's  Teologia  Platonica^  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  the  truth  of  this  remark; 
yet  Ficino  was  recognized  by  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  one  of  the  greatest  wnters 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  superstition 
was  the  necessary  result  of  his  system  of 
philosophy.  In  attempting  to  reconcile 
hato  with  Aristotle,  he  had  to  endow  all 
created  things — stars,  water,  plants  trees, 
stones,  etc., — with  a  third  essence^  or  indi- 
vidual souls.  These  souls  are  the  vital 
principle  of  the  universe ;  it  is  through 
them  that  water  produces  living  things, 
the  earth  blossoms,  the  stars  move,  the 
whole  system  of  nature  is  preserved. 
This  belief  was  not  a  mere  abstract  theo- 
ry ;  it  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  every-aay  life,  and 
the  language  in  which  this  influence  was 
expressed  is  still  used  at  the  present  day. 
We  often  remark  to  a  hilarious  friend, 
"  You  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits  to-day," 
without  knowing  that  we  are  alluding  to 
the  spirits  with  which  Ficino  peopled  the 
universe.  The  idea  has  died  out,  but  the 
language  in  which  it  was  expressed  sur- 
vives. Ficino  would  have  told  our  hilari- 
ous friend  that  his  hilarity  was  owing  to 
the  planet  Mars  summoning  into  vigor  the 
martial  or  good  spirits  in  his  soul.  Again, 
he  would  have  told  our  friend  Croaker, 
who  is  persuaded  that  there  will  be  a  uni- 
versal smash  in  1867,  and  is  very  melan- 
choly in  consequence,  that  his  low  spirits 
were  produced  by  Saturn,  who  has  always 
a  very  depressing  influence.  He  would 
have  advised  him  to  put  on  his  fingers 
rings  mounted  with  different  stones ;  the 
spirits  of  these  stones  would  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  Saturn,  and  act  as  an  antidote 


to  his  habitual  melancholy.  He  would 
have  told  him  that  he  changed  his  rings 
from  day  to  day  according  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  initiated  him  into  all  the  oc- 
cult virtues  of  the  agate  and  the  topaz. 
He  would  have  comforted  him  by  taking 
the  horoscope  of  the  world,  and  proving  to 
him  that  it  would  survive  the  fatal  1867. 
In  this  way  Landino  took  the  horoscope  of 
religion,  and  foretold  thai  it  would  under- 
go an  important  change  on  the  25th  of 
Xoveuiber,  1484,  in  consequence  of  the 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  is 
rather  a  singular  coYncidence  that  Luther 
was  born  on  the  2oth  of  November,  1483 
or  1484.  Such  a  happy  guess  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  Zadkiel  at  the  present 
day. 

Nor  did  Ficino  stand  alone  in  these 
fanciful  ideas;  they  were  common  to  all 
the  great  men  who  lived  at  that  period 
known  as  the  Benaiaaance,  Cardan,  the 
mathematician,  tells  us  in  his  life  that  his 
genius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  fly  buz- 
zing in  his  ear ;  a  volume  of  predictions 
was  inspired  by  a  wasp  that  entered  his 
study ;  one  of  these  referred  to  his  own 
death,  and  he  took  care  to  verify  it  by  ab- 
staining from  food.  Macchiavelli,  as  a 
writer,  might  be  supposed  to  have  risen 
superior  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his 
age,  and  yet  he  tells  us  {Discorsi,  lib.  i. 
cap.  Ivi.)  "  that  the  air  is  full  of  spirits, 
which  from  a  feeling  of  compassion  to 
mortals  warn  them  by  sinister  auguries  of 
the  evils  which  are  impending  over  them.'' 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  who  lived  at  a 
still  later  period,  candidly  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  there  are  spirits  of  the  air  which  con- 
verse familiarly  with  men  ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  had  such  experience  of  them,  as  ap- 
pears to  me  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt."  These  strange  ideas  were  the 
direct  result  of  the  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
hy,  the  influence  of  which  is  pcrcepti- 
le  in  many  expressions  still  employed, 
long  after  the  system  itself  has  been  ex- 
ploded. 

The  belief  is  still  prevalent  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  that  sneezing  is  caused  by 
some  one  of  these  atrial  spirits  attempt- 
ing to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  boay, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  pro- 
nouncing a  blessing  on  the  person  thus 
affected.  This  superstition  is  not  indi- 
genous to  Ireland  ;  the  Messalians  in  the 
fourth  century  believed  themselves  to  be 
full  of  demons,  which  they  strove  to  ex- 
pectorate by  constantly  spitting  and  blow- 
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ing  their  noses.  Something  of  the  same  bolize  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while 
belief  is  to  be  found  among  the  lower  the  candle,  which  is  allowed  to  burn 
classes  in  Scotland,  who  imagine  that  out>,  represents  the  shortness  of  human 
these  spirits  take  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  them  while  asleep,  and  cause  them 
to  awaken  in  a  state  of  terror.  We  must 
all  remember  the  fearful  dreams  to  which 


life. 

Many  of  the  wells  or  springs  bearing: 
the  names  of  Romish  saints  are  still 
regarded    with    a    superstitious  feeling. 


childhood  is  subject ;  we  have  woke  up  at  against  which  Prcsbyterianism  has  waged 
night  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  and  unde-  war  with  little  success.  This  war  has 
finable  terror,  and  have  been  told  "  to  been  carried  on  for  more  than  two  centu- 
sain  ourselves" — that  is,  to  make  the  ries,  but  deeplv-rooted  superstitions  die 
sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  supposed  to  i  hard.  The  well  of  St.  Fethac,  in  the  Bay 
put  these  midnight  visitors  to  flight.  The  |  of  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  is  still  visited 


early  reformers  in  Scotland  strove  to  root 
out  all  the  weeds  of  Romanism  from  the 
popular  mind  ;  but  impressions  printed  on 
the  imagination  are  not  easily  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  rites  and  festivals  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  still  partly  observed 
by  those  who  have  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
"  the  harlotry  of  Papistry."  The  rowan- 
tree  has  always  been  possessed  of  some- 
thing of  a  mythical  character ;  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  small  crosses  formed 
of  the  branches  are  still  placed  over  the 
doors  and  windows  on  the  2d  of  May,  the 
eve  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as 
a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  warlocks, 
and  witches.  This  is  often  done  by  those 
who  have  no  faith   in  the  existence  of 


by  the  sick,  who  have  implicit  faith  in  its 
healing  properties ;  and  so  earl v  as  1 630, 
we  find  the  following  entry  (which  we 
give  in  modern  English)  in  the  minutes 
of  the  kirk-session  in  Aberdeen.  On  the 
28th  of  November :  "  This  said  day,  Mar- 
garet Davidson,  spouse  to  Andrew  Adam, 
was  adjudged  in  a  fine  of  five  pounds 
(Scots?)  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  for 
directing  the  nurse,  with  her  child,  to  St. 
Fiacke's  well,  and  washing  the  child  there- 
in, for  recovery  of  her  liealth,  and  the 
said  Margaret  and  her  nurse  were  ordain- 
ed to  acknowledge  their  oflence  before 
the  session,  and  do  penance  for  leaving 
an  offering  in  the  well."  Nor  was  the 
kirk-session  satisfied  with  this  deliverance 


such  beings,  from  respect  for  an  old  and  against  poor  Margaret ;  as  a  warning  to 
time-hallowed  custom.  We  have  assisted  others,  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordained 
in  the  erection  of  those  bonfires  with  "  by  the  whole  session,  in  one  voice,  that 
which  the  whole  country  is  illuminated  whatsoever  inhabitant  within  this  burgh 
on  Hallow-even  ;  this  custom  is  clearly  of  '  be  found  going  to  St.  Fiacke's  well  in  a 


Romish  origin,  though  the  peasantry  be- 
lieve it   to   be  in   commemoration   of  a 


superstitious  manner,  for  seeking  health 

to  themselves  or  children,  shall  be  cen- 

massacre   of  the  Danes  similar  to  that    sured  in  penaltv  and  repentance  in  such  a 


which  occurred  in  England.  The  reader  I  degree  as  fornicators  are  after  trial 
is  referred  to  Burns  for  a  description  of  I  conviction."  The  latter  part  of  the 
the  diflerent  superstitious  rites  which  arc  I  tence  amounted  to  this,  that  all  future  vis- 


and 
sen- 


observed  on  the  same  occasion.  Many 
still  pull  their  "  castics,"  and  have  thefr 
fortunes  told  from  broken  eggs,  who  re- 
gard these  observances  merely  as  a  means 
of  amusing  the  young  people.  In  our 
younger  days,  Christmas  (old  style)  was 
observed  for  three  days ;  an  ample  supply 
of  food  for  man  and  beast  was  laid  up  in 
store  ;  all  labor  ceased,  and  the  inhabit- !  St.  John,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ythan,  in 


itors  to  the  well  would  have  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  kirk  on  the  "  cuttie  stool,"  or 
stool  of  repentance,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation — a  species  of  punish- 
ment which  we  are  happy  to  say  has  now 
been  done  away  with.  The  custom  of 
visiting  these  sacred  wells  has  become 
more  rare  :  but  those  of  St.  Devenick  and 


ants  of  the  district  spent  the  time  in  feast- 
ing and  social  enjoyment.  It  was  usual 
to  give  the  horses  and  cattle  an  addition- 


\berdeenshire,  are  still  supposed  by  some 
to  retain  their  healing  qualities.  Their 
healing  power,  like  that  of  the  pool  of 


al  feed — a  custom  which  will  remind  some  i  Betliesda,  is  supposed  to  be  more  effectual 


of  our  readers  of  Burns'  Address  to  his 
Aidd  Gray  Mare  Maggie,  At  the  wakes 
it  is  still  customary  to  place  a  plateful  of 
salt  and  a  burning  candle  on  the  body  of 
the  deceased ;  the  salt  is  supposed  to  sym- 


<>n  one  particular  day.  Till  within  a  re- 
cent period,  the  peasantry  used  to  visit 
them  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  after  per- 
forming their  ablutions,  dropped  votive 
offerings  of  small  pieces  of  silver  into  tlio 
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water.  These  offeriogs  were  intended,  of 
course,  to  propitiate  the  saints  who  pre- 
sided over  these  wells  and  gave  efficacy  to 
their  waters.  Whether  they  actually  ac- 
cepted them  or  not  we  can  not  undertake 
to  say ;  all  that  we  can  vouch  for  is  that 
they  soon  disappeared. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  has  prevailed, 
more  or  less,  in  all  countries;  in  none 
more  so  than  in  Scotland.  So  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  we  read  of  Sir  Michael 
Scott ;  his  name  is  almost  as  familiar  to 
the  peasantry  as  that  of  Thomas  the  Rhy- 
mer, whose  poetical  predictions  are  still 
fondly  remembered.  Ilis  renown  was  so 
great  that  Dante  has  honored  him  with  a 
place  in  his  Inferno  as  one  "  who  truly 
knew  the  art  of  magical  frauds;"  and  any 
great  work  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  man  is  still  ascribed  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  to  "auld  Michael,"  or  the 
devil.  On  one  occasion  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
account  of  certain  acts  of  piracy  of  which 
his  subjects  had  been  guilty.  In  point  of 
economy  the  Scottish  monarch  could  not 
have  had  a  better  representative  ;  he  was 
such  a  diplomatist  as  would  have  re- 
joiced Mr.  Gladstone's  heart  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  required  no  costly  retinue 
or  princely  allowance;  the  devil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse,  bore  him  rapidly 
through  the  air.  On  reaching  Paris,  he 
tied  his  horse  to  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  King, 
who  was  not  disposed  at  first  to  give  much 
heed  to  the  words  of  such  an  unceremo- 
nious diplomatist.  At  auld  Michael's  re- 
quest, however,  he  suspended  his  decision 
till  he  had  seen  his  horse  stamp  thrice. 
The  first  stamp  shook  every  steeple  in 
Paris,  and  set  all  the  bells  a-ringing ;  the 
second  brought  down  three  towers  of  the 
royal  palace.  The  Kind's  curiosity  was 
satisfied  without  witnessmg  the  effects  of 
the  third  stamp ;  the  ambassador  was 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration, 
and  all  the  grievances  complained  of  were 
at  once  redressed.  Another  anecdote  of 
Michael  may  be  inserted,  because  it  tends 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  a  superstition 
which  has  not  yet  altogether  died  out,  and 
is  common  to  other  countries  besides 
Scotland.  Artists  are  ever  fond  of  mea- 
suring their  own  powers  with  those  of 
their  rivals.  It  was  some  such  feeling  as 
this  which  led  Michael  to  visit  a  weird 
sister  known  as  the  Witch  of  Falsehope. 


When  complimented  on  her  powers,  she 
modestly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
black  art.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Michael  incautiously  laid  his  wand  upon  the 
table,  on  observing  which  the  witch  dart- 
ed upon  it,  seized  it,  and  struck  him.  In 
a  moment  he  was  transformed  into  a  hare, 
and  on  issuing  from  the  house  was  pursued 
by  his  own  hounds,  and  pressed  so  hard 
that  he  could  only  escape  by  taking  refuge 
in  his  own  "  jaw-hole,"  the  name  given  to 
the  outlet  in  ancient  Scottish  houses  into 
which  dirty  water  was  "jawed,"  or  pour- 
ed. We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Scott 
for  an  account  of  Michael's  revenge  on  the 
witch  who  had  played  him  such  a  scurvy 
trick,  while  we  bring  under  his  notice 
another  anecdote,  which  proves  that  this 
kind  of  superstition  was  common  to 
France  as  well  as  Scotland.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  weAr-wolf  smd  the  loup-ffarou^ 
the  names  given  in  Germany  and  Franco 
to  those  hags  who  transformed  themselves 
into  wolves  in  order  to  gratify  their  taste 
for  human  flesh.  Michelet  (Za  Sorciere) 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  ladies  of  noble  lords,  tired  of 
the  ennui  of  their  feudal  state,  and  anx- 
ious to  see  a  little  life,  sent  for  the  witches 
among  their  serfs,  and  commanded  them, 
under  pain  of  immediate  death,  to  trans- 
form them  into  wolves,  that  they  might 
roam  the  forests  at  night  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. This  metamorphosis  of  them- 
selves into  "  minions  of  the  moon  "  was 
not  without  its  attendant  dangers,  and  we 
should  advise  any  lady  who  at  the  present 
day  may  be  tired  of  the  dreary  conven- 
tionalities of  fashionable  life,  to  have  re- 
course to  some  safer  expedient  than  the 
wife  of  a  certain  lord  of  Auvergne,  who 
came  to  grief  by  resigning  her  own  lovely 
form  for  that  of  a  lovp-garou.  Boquet 
relates  that  one  night  a  sportsman,  in 
crossing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  came 
upon  a  she-wolf,  fired  at  her,  and  missed 
her ;  the  shot,  however,  carried  off*  one  of 
her  i)aws,  which  he  picked  up  and  placed 
in  his  game-bag.  He  did  not  think  of 
pursuing  the  wolf,  which  limped  away, 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 
After  this  adventure  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  where 
he  intended  to  spend  the  night.  The 
master  of  the  house,  after  bidding  him 
welcome,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had 
had  good  sport.  In  reply  to  tl  ques- 
tion, he  ¥  3d  to  produce  the  w  «  '  * 
he  bad  pioi 
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was  hia  surprise,  on  opening  his  game- 
baix,  to  find,  in  place  of  it,  a  human  hand, 
with  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers,  which 
the  liost  at  once  recognized  to  be  that  of 
liis  wife.  He  rushed  to  her  chamber,  and 
his  worst  fears  were  confirmed  on  finding 
that  she  was  wounded.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  conceal  her  arm ;  on  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  that  the  hand  was 
gone.  It  was,  in  truth,  her  hand  which 
the  sportsman  had  picked  up ;  and  when 
taxed  with  her  guilt,  she  confessed  that 
she  had  attacked  the  hunter  under  the 
guise  of  a  wolf,  and  had  escaped,  leaving 
her  hand,  or  rather  her  paw,  to  him  as  a 
trophy.  There  was  no  convenient  coitrt 
of  divorce  in  those  days  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  such  a  crime;  but  the  husband 
thought  it  prudent  to  get  quit  of  a  lady 
of  such  eccentric  tastes,  and  denounced 
her  to  the  authorities,  who  consigned  her 
to  the  stake. 

Nor  was  the  wolf  or  the  hare  the  only 
animal  into  wliich  the  sorcerers  and 
witches  transformed  themselves,  or  were 
transformed  by  others.  In  common  par- 
lance, at  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  as 
oj>prol>rious  to  call  a  woman  an  old  cat  as 
to  call  her  an  old  witch  ;  in  fact,  the  terms 
are  nearly  synonymous,  and  they  may 
have  arisen  from  the  vulgar  belief  that 
M'itches  had  a  certain  predilection  for  the 
forms  of  the  feline  race.  Sprenger  in  his 
MaJkus^  or  hammer  for  crushing  witch- 
craft, relates  that  one  day  three  ladies  of 
Slrasburgh  complained  to  him  that  on  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they  had 
all  received  invisible  blows.  Sprenger, 
who  had  as  keen  a  scent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  witchcraft  as  any  other  monk- 
ish inquisitor  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
once  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  inquired  if 
they  suspected  any  one.  They  could  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  a  certain 
suspicious  -  looking  man  had  bewitched 
them,  and  the  suspicious  -  looking  man 
sto()<l  a  very  bad  chance  of  being  burned. 
When  brought  before  Sj>renger,  however, 
he  swore  bv  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  ladies, 
whom  he  had  never  seon  before.  The 
grave  imjuisitor  shook  his  head,  eyed  him 
with  attention,  and  thought  what  a  beau- 
tiful blaze  he  would  make.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  swore,  and  wept,  and  appealed  to 
heaven  and  earth  ;  S|)renger  was  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  his  victim  ;  the  man  who 
could  inflict  invisible  blows  on  thri.*e  re- 
spectable ladies  did  not  deserve  to  live  ; 


and  a  little  torture  might  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  to  confess.  The  thought 
of  the  rack  quickened  the  man's  inventive 
powers,  or  recalled  to  his  memory  a  cir- 
cumstance he  had  previously  forgotten. 
"  I  remember  now,"  he  said,  "that  at  this 
very  hour  I  did  beat"  (here  Sprenger 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee ;  the  suspici- 
ous-looking man  was  going  to  unbosom 
himself)  *'  no  Christian  man  or  woman, 
but  three  cats,  which  rushed  at  me  in  a 
fury,  and  began  to  scratch  and  bite  my 
legs."  The  case  being  altered,  this  alter- 
ed the  case ;  Sprenger  saw  through  the 
matter  at  once  ;  a  man  was  not  to  be  burn- 
ed because  he  was  ugly,  nor  were  three 
witches  to  be  saved  because  they  were 
])retty ;  three,  after  all,  would  make  a 
better  blaze  than  one  ;  the  legs  of  Christ- 
ians were  not  to  be  scratched  with  impu- 
nity, and  the  devil  and  his  followers  would 
find  that  he,  (Sprenger,)  with  \mMaUeu9^ 
was  a  little  too  much  for  them.  Thus  the 
suspicious-looking  man  got  off";  the  fair 
sufferers  from  invisible  blows  were  burn- 
ed ;  and  Sprenger's  Malleus  became  the 
text-book  of  all  witch-hunters  in  those 
witch  -  hunting  days.  Sprenger  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  James  I.,  who 
had  a  keen  nose  to  discern  witch- craft  or 
tobacco-smoke,  and  inveighed  against  the 
one  as  "  the  deevil's  airt,"  and  the  other  as 
"  the  deevil's  reek.'' 

We  remember  in  our  boyish  days  a 
poor  old  creature  who  lived  in  a  sohtary 
cottage  near  the  confluence  of  two  streams 
in  our  native  parish.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  her  husband  was  an  uncannie 
sort  of  body,  who  would  Ho  watching 
whole  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  chance  shot  at  an 
otter.  At  length  he  died,  and  she  was 
left  poor  and  childless.  She  continued  to 
occupy  her  solitary  hut,  and  strange  re- 
orts  began  to  be  circulated  regarding 
ler.  Lights  were  seen  burning  in  her 
single  window,  and  strange  noises  were 
heard  around  Iter  house  at  unseasonable 
hours ;  a  large  hare  was  seen  at  times 
cropping  the  cabbage-leaves  in  her  small 
patch  of  garden-ground.  The  neighbor- 
ing farmer  had  seen  the  same  hare  among 
his  cattle  ;  immediately  after  one  of  them 
died,  and  the  cows  ceased  to  give  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk.  He  had  watched 
this  hare,  and  seen  her  disappear  near  old 
Eppie's  house.  No  doubt  it  was  old  Ep- 
pie  herself.  If  so,  no  ordinary  shot  could 
reach  her  ;  but  next  time  he  would  try 
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her  with  a  silver  six-pence,  the  virtue  of 
which  the  devil  himself  can  not  resist ;  for 
was  it  not  with  a  silver  sixpence  that 
Ringan  Gilhaize  shot  that  emissary  of  the 
devil,  Claverhouse,  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  after  the  bullets  had  glanced 
aside  from  his  body  like  rain-drops,  and 
the  contents  of  Ringan's  cartouch  pouch 
were  all  but  exhausted  ?  Did  not  the 
silver  sixpence  bring  him  down  from  his 
black  horse  and  establish  William  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  England  ?  And 
if  Bloody  Clavers  was  not  proof  against 
the  silver  sixpence,  what  effect  might  it 
not  be  expected  to  produce  upon  old  Ep- 
pie  when  she  next  assumed  the  form  of  a 
hare?  The  experiment  was  at  least 
worth  trying ;  it  was  an  expenmentum  in 
vili  corpore  ;  none  would  lament  her  loss, 
and  he  himself  would  be  hailed  as  a  pub- 
lic benefactor.  So  the  farmer  took  down 
his  old  gun,  known  as  Queen  Anne,  be- 
cause it  dated  from  the  reign  of  that 
queen,  rammed  down  a  double  charge  of 
powder,  and  placed  a  new  silver  sixpence 
on  the  top  of  it.  Thus  prepared,  he 
watched,  and  waited,  and  bided  his  time. 
At  length  his  patience  was  rewarded. 
One  morning  he  saw  the  hare  issuing 
from  the  place  where  his  cows  were  kept. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  casting  her  can- 
trips over  them,  and  robbing  him  of  his 
milk.  With  trembling  hands  he  raised 
old  Queen  Anne  to  his  shoulder,  took  as 
steady  an  aim  as  he  could  and  fired. 
Queen  Anne,  not  having  been  discharged 
for  many  years,  gave  a  roar  which  made 
mountain  and  glen  ring  again,  and,  to  bor- 
row his  own  expressive  language,  "  gaed 
me  sic  a  deevil  o'  a  kick  wi'  her  doup  end 
that  I  gaed  clean  heels  o'er  head."  He 
soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
rushing  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  hare 
when  he  fired,  found  there  one  or  two 
drops  of  blood.  Throwing  aside  Queen 
Anne,  he  hurried  with  all  his  might 
through  the  glen,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  reach  old  Eppie's  hut  before  she 
had  time  to  assume  her  usual  form.  He 
found  the  door  shut,  but  one  vigorous 
kick  broke  it  open,  and  there  he  found 
the  old  hag  wrapping  a  piece  of  rag  round 
one  of  her  fingers,  which  was  bleeding. 
"  Ila  !  ha  !  ye  auld  wutch,"  he  cried,  ex- 
ultingly,  "I  gaed  ye  skoudrom.  I  am 
thinking  ye'll  no'  care  for  shaking  hands 
wi'  Queen  Anne  again  in  a  hurry." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  guidman,  that  you 
hae  been  at  the  bottle  this  morning,'*  was 


Eppie's  rejoinder ;  "  and  we  a'  ken  that 
when  wine's  in  wut's  out." 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  your  finger,  Ep- 
pie  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  hae  just  peeled  the  skin  aff  wi' 
the  sneck  of  the  door." 

"  Ah  !  dinna  ye  meddle  wi'  the  sneck  of 
the  door  again,  Eppie,  or  wi'  my  kye,  or 
I'll  maybe  gar  ye  claw  whaur  it  is  no  bit- 
ing." 

With  these  words  Eppie  and  the  farmer 
parted,  and  for  a  time  nothing  remarkable 
occurred.  Old  Queen  Anne  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  At  length,  however,  new 
cantrips  began  to  be  thrown  over  his  cat- 
tle. A  valuable  bull-calf,  the  descendant 
of  illustrious  sires,  died,  and  his  best  foal, 
which  he  would  not  have  sold  for  fifty 
pounds,  was  found,  one  morning,  floating 
in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  river  opposite 
Eppie's  hut.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  she  had  bewitched  the  foal  into  the 
stream  by  black  art,  and  drowned  it  from 
pure  spite.  The  farmer  took  down  Queen 
Anne  again  from  the  ledge  in  the  kitchen 
where  she  had  been  quietly  reposing  since 
her  last  appearance  in  public,  and  found 
to  his  sorrow  that  her  voice  would  never 
more  be  heard  on  mountain  or  glen.  The 
overcharge  had  burst  her.  No  silver  six- 
pence could  again  be  propelled  from  her 
mouth.  This  Scottish  Hodge  scratched 
his  head,  and  made  semblance  to  think. 
A  bnght  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  would 
borrow  a  few  of  my  lord's  fiercest  dogs 
from  the  keeper,  and  hound  old  Eppie  to 
death  if  she  ever  appeared  again  about  his 
premises.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  act  on 
this  idea.  The  dogs  were  obtained,  and 
for  several  successive  mornings  he  watch- 
ed from  earliest  dawn  in  the  hope  that  the 
well-known  figure  might  reappear.  At 
last,  as  before,  the  hare  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  same  place,  and  with  many  a 
shout  and  cry  he  encouraged  the  dogs  to 
go  at  her.  The  dogs,  nothing  loth,  soon 
gave  tongue,  and  a  most  exciting  chase 
ensued.  The  hare  made  direct  for  Eppie's 
hut,  closely  pursued  by  the  hounds,  and 
followed  at  a  distance  by  the  farmer. 
When  close  to  the  hut  the  hare  disappear- 
ed, and  on  hurrying  up  he  found  the  dogs 
wild  with  excitement  and  rage,  howling 
around  the  entrance  of  a  drain  w^hich 
passed  under  the  house,  and  striving  in 
vain  to  force  their  way  into  it.  He  peep- 
ed into  the  drain,  but  no  traces  of  the 
hare  were  to  be  seen.  It  was  clear  that 
there  was  some  exit  under  the  hut.    Eppie 
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had  already  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
Perhaps  she  might  not  yet  have  regained 
her  normal  appearance  ;  he  might  still 
catch  her  in  a  state  of  transition.  He  hur- 
ried to  tlie  door,  which  he  opened  without 
difficulty.  The  cold  ashes  on  the  hearth 
showed  that  the  fire  had  long  ceased  to 
burn.  Nothing  of  Eppie  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  single  window.  At 
length  a  feeble  groan  attracted  him  to  the 
box-bed — so  called  because  it  is  a  compro- 
mise between  a  box  and  a  bed.  lie  open- 
ed the  folding  doors,  and  there  was  Eppie 
panting  and  almost  speechless,  with  large 
drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down  her 
face.  lie  reproached  her  with  her  con- 
duct, and  swore  that  the  next  time  she 
should  not  escape  so  easily;  but  Eppie 
gave  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
her.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  village 
doctor  happened  to  call,  and  on  leaniing 
the  events  of  the  morninir,  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  the  hut^  where  he  found  Epi)ie  in 
the  last  stage  of  weakness.  She  told  him 
that  for  three  days  she  had  been  suffering 
from  what  she  called  sweating  sickness. 
Unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  had 
tasted  neither  meat  nor  drink.  Xo  one 
had  visited  her.  Hope  had  almost  lied 
when  the  doctor  called.  Slie  was  remov- 
ed at  once  to  the  house  of  a  kind  Samari- 
tan of  her  own  sex,  who  did  not  share  in 
Hodge's  superstitious  fears,  and  under  her 
care  she  recovered.  Soon  after  this  she 
left  her  solitary  hut,  and  removed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country  ;  but  Hodge  still 
believed  himself  subject  to  her  baneful  in- 
fluence. One  misfortune  succeeded  an- 
other till  he  lost  all,  and  was  oblijjed  to 
leave  his  farm.  My  lord,  who,  partly  from 
pride,  and  partly  from  kindness  of  heart, 
never  liked  to  lose  an  old  tenant,  offered 
to  let  him  have  it  at  a  reduced  rent. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he^  thinking  of  the 
witch,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  hold 
it  if  you  gave  it  to  me  for  nothing." 

"  You  must  be  a  fool,"  said  my  lord, 
haughty  and  indignant,  "or  you  would 
know  that  I  do  not  hold  it  for  nothing 
mvself." 

And  Hodge  teas  a  fool,  a  downright, 
impracticable,  unmanageable  blockhead. 
Every  one  but  himself  saw  that  it  was  not 
old  Eppie,  but  his  own  folly  and  misman- 
agement that  brought  him  to  ruin. 

In  the  new  locality  to  which  Eppie  re- 
moved lived  an  elderly  man  of  the  name 
of  Peter  Baxter.    Peter  was  one  of  a  class 


seldom  or  ever  to  bo  met  with  out  of 
Scotland.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  cadaver- 
ous-looking man,  with  a  face  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  clothed  with  an  expression 
of  superior  wisdom,  which  impressed  eveir 
beholder.  He  was  a  sort  of  Scottish 
Bunsby  ;  all  his  neighbors  swore  by  him ; 
and  yet  it  was  difUcult  to  say  how  he  had 
acquired  this  reputation,  as  the  only  talent 
he  seemed  to  possess  was  und  grand  talent 
poitr  le  silence^  as  Madame  do  Sfiel  once 
said  of  a  similar  Solon.  He  seldom  spoke, 
and  when  he  opened  his  mouth,  which,  in 
point  of  capaciousness,  resembled  an  alli- 
gator's, his  language  was  about  as  unin- 
telligible as  the  renowned  Bunsby's.  His 
words  had  something  of  a  Delphic  charac- 
ter; to  be  prized,  it  was  not  necessary 
thiit  they  should  be  understood.  Like  the 
responses  of  the  oracles  of  old,  or  the 
tenets  of  certain  ancient  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, they  were  supposed  to  possess  a 
certain  mysterious,  esoteric  sense,  which 
could  only  be  discovered  after  much  cogi- 
tation ;  but  which,  when  once  discovered, 
never  failed  to  impress  every  one  with  the 
unfathomable  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
Peter's  ungainly  figure  was  a  phantom  of 
terror  to  all  the  poor  j)robationer8  who 
"  wagged  their  pows"  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
parish  church.  One  young  licentiate  had 
broken  down  altogether  beneath  the  steady 
stare  of  that  long,  cadaverous  face,  and  all 
dreaded  his  criticism  more  than  that  of 
the  Presbytery.  For  Peter  had  as  keen  a 
nose  for  heresy  as  good  old  Sprenger  had 
for  witchcraft ;  and  the  Malleus  of  his  cri- 
ticism was  ever  ready  to  crush  it.  Ho 
was  profoundly  versed  in  the  peculiarities 
of  Arminianism,  Calvinism,  Erastianism, 
and  all  the  other  isms  of  which  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  have  learned  to  talk  so  glib- 
ly since  1843.  If  Peter  was  silent  (for  he 
never  praised,)  the  young  man  might  pass 
muster ;  but  if  Peter  shook  his  head  and 
spoke  of  Arminius  and  the  five  points,  it 
was  all  over  with  him  ;  he  never  w*agged 
his  pow  in  our  pulpit  again.  Never  did 
Peter  come  out  so  strongly  as  under  the 
trying  circumstances  connected  with  tho 
election  of  a  new  minister  after  the  death 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  McWhey,the  previous  in- 
cumbent. The  patron  was  an  old  lord  ot 
eccentric  habits,  who,  when  oskccl  for  a 
leet,  gave  them  one  of  twenty,  and  ex- 
pected no  small  amusement  from  this  cler- 
ical tournament.  The  mass  of  the  parish- 
ioners were  delighted  with  his  lordbhip^s 
liberality,  and  disposed  to  listea  to  the 
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twenty  probationers  in  succession ;  bat  a 
few,  perceiving  that  much  inconvenience 
was  likely  to  arise  from  such  an  extensive 
leet,   summoned   a  meeting  to    consider 
what  was  to  be  done.     Various  opinions 
were  emitted.    The  people  generally  were 
opposed    to     any    curtailment    of    their 
Christian  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,   to 
any  reduction  of  the  leet,  and  much  con- 
fusion  ensued.    From  the  midst  of  the  sea 
of  angry  faces  Peter's  gaunt  form  emerged 
like  a  lofly  rock.     The  audience  was  at 
once  subdued  to  silence.     For  a  moment 
all  was  still.     Peter  opened  his  mouth,  but 
no  sound  issued  from  his  lips.     He  had  to 
dive  far  down  into  the  recesses  of  his  in- 
ner beins:  before  he  could  find  his  voice. 
At  length  the  voice  was  found,  and  the 
oracular  deliverance  came  forth,  slow  and 
solemn.     "  There  are  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,"   said  Peter,    "  and  therefore  I 
hold   there  should   be   three  candidoWs." 
The  logic  of  this  solemn  deliverance  was 
irresistible,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  leet  should  be  reduced  to  three. 
The  connection  between  the  premises  and 
the  inference  of  this  syllogism  may  not  be 
more  evident  to  the  reader  than  that  be- 
tween the  Goodwin  sands  and  Tenterden 
steeple ;  but  while  Peter's  logic  might  be 
at  fault,  his  conclusion  was  sound,  and  the 
people  proceeded  to  act  on  it  by  choosing 
the  best  of  the  three  candidates,  which  is 
more  than  can  always  be  said  of  popular 
elections  in  the  north. 

Now  Peter  was.a  sort  of  esprit  fort  in 
his  way.  He  never  condescended  to  rea- 
son, but  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  his  less-enlightened  neigh- 
bors. No  one  ventured,  in  his  presence, 
to  speak  of  witches,  hobgoblins,  bogles, 
fairies,  kelpies,  ghosts,  or  dead  lights.  He 
had  no  more  faith  in  the  existence  of  these 
supernatural  beings  than  Mrs.  Gamp's 
friend  had  in  that  of  Mrs.  Harris.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain young  fellows  in  the  parish  who 
doubted  whether  Peter  was  quite  so  much 
of  an  esprit  fort  as  he  affected  to  be ;  so 
they  resolved  to  put  his  skepticism  to  the 
test  of  a  somewhat  severe  ordeal.  Having 
ascertained  that  he  would  have  to  pass  one 
night  close  to  old  Eppie's  cottage,  they 
got  hold  of  a  calfskin,  and  stuffed  it  with 
straw.  To  this  they  attached  a  rope  of 
considerable  length,  and  when  they  had 
completed  their  preparations,  they  placed 
the  calfskin  in  the  center  of  the  road  by 
which  Peter  had  to  pass,  and,  holding  the 


rope  in  their  hands  concealed  themselves 
benind  a  wall.  The  moon  was  out,  but 
her  light  only  appeared  at  times  through 
the  rifls  in  the  dark  clouds.  At  length 
the  storm  burst  forth  : 

*^  The  wind  blew  as  Hwad  blawn  its  last, 
The  rattling  s  jow*rs  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed ; 
That  night  a  child  might  understand 
The  de'il  bad  business  on  bis  band." 

The  young  fellows  were  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  nothing  but  their  intense  desire 
to  know  the  result  could  have  induced 
them  to  remain.     At  length  their  patience 
was  rewarded.     Peter's  form  was  seen  to 
approach,  stooping  and  struggling  against 
the  wind  and  the  rain.    They  waited  with 
bated  breath  till    his    foot    had    almost 
touched  the  calFs  skin.     By  a  sudden  jerk 
of  the  rope  they  made  it  leap  into  the  air, 
and  fall  down  a  few  yards  beiore  him.    He 
drew  himself  up  to  his   full  bight,    and 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  considering  the 
situation.     What  passed  through  his  mind 
no  one  knows,  for  his  lips  were  sealed  for 
ever  as  to  all  that  happened  that  night ; 
but  after  a  pause  he  advanced  till  he  was 
close  to  the  dark  object  in  the  road  before 
him.     Again  it  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  at  the  same  distance  as  before.     It 
took  Peter  longer  time  to  decide  than  at 
first ;  but  whatever  his  fears  may  have 
been,  they   did  not    prevent    him  from 
marching  up  to  the  cause  of  his  terror, 
which  again  described  the  same  saltatory 
movement.     On    this,     Peter,    like    Bob 
Acres,  felt  his  courage  oozing  out  at  his 
elbows  ;  but  there  was  dignity  even  in  his 
discomfiture.     His  was  no  sudden  rout,  no 
hurried  retreat ;  he  turned  slowly  round, 
and   without  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
walked  back  the  way  he  came.     The  young 
fellows  kept  their  secret,  and  Peter  kept 
his ;  but  it  was  observed  from  that  time 
that  a  great  change  had  come  over  him, 
which  was  evident  in  his  bearing  towards 
Eppie,  whom  he  had  hitherto  treated  with 
a  sort  of  superior  indifference,  and  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  all 
the  ghost  stories  with  which  his  neighbors 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  long  winter 
evenings.     Instead  of  treating  these  stories 
as  old  wives'  fables  unworthy  of  the  notice 
of  a  man  of  his  superior  discernment,  he 
showed  the  keenest  relish  for  them,  in- 
quired  into  their    minutest  details,   and 
showed  a  special  predilection  for  the  socio- 
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ty  of  those  who  were  favored  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  supernatural  visitors. 
Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who,  on  observing  this  tendency,  were 
ready  to  fool  him  to  the  top  of  bis  bent. 
Ghost  stories  were  invented  for  his  special 
delectation,  and  from  being  the  most  skej)- 
tical,  Peter  became  the  most  credulous  of 
all  our  parishioners.  This  credulity  was 
also  apparent  in  his  bearing  toward  Ep])ie, 
who,  he  evidently  supposed,  had  some 
connection  with  the  events  of  that  fearful 
night.  He  never  ])assed  her  cottage  after 
dusk,  and  he  would  often  make  a  circuit 
of  half  a  mile  to  avoid  meetinc:  her  on  the 
road.  It  so  happened,  however,  one  day 
that,  on  turning  a  comer  near  his  own 
house,  lie  met  her  face  to  face.  Thrown 
off  his  guard  by  this  sudden  appantion,  he 
held  uj)  his  hands  in  terror,  and  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord  preserv  's !  here  is  the  witch."' 

"  Call  you  me  a  witch,  honest  man  ?"  said 
Eppie,  indignantly. 

"  Walk  on,  woman,"  said  Peter  with  re- 
turning dignity,  "and  do  not  insult  me 
on  my  own  territories." 

Peter's  territory  extended  to  about  three 
acres.  If  thev  had  been  three  thousand, 
he  could  not  have  spoken  of  them  with  an 
air  of  greater  consequence.  Peter's  gaur.t 
figure  is  no  longer  seen  at  kirk  or  market. 
Eppie  also  has  gone  the  way  of  all  living. 
A  short  time  before  her  death  a  neighbor 
candidly  remarked  to  her,  "  Eppie,  people 
say  that  you  are  a  witch." 

"  Ah,  guidman,  people  say  many  false 
and  foolish  things,"  was  her  very  sensible 
reply. 

And  thus  poor  Eppie  died  in  the  odor 
of  witchcraft.  If  the  poor,  inoffensive 
creature  had  lived  in  the  days  of  "  gentle 
King  Jamie,"  she  would  unquestionably 
have  been  burned.  We  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  we  live  in  more  merciful 
times.  Poor  plain  looking,  lonely  old  wo- 
men have  special  ground  for  gratitude. 

There   is   another    supernatural    being  ■ 
which    has    stood    its    ground    manfully  I 
against  that  tide  of  advancing  civilization  | 
which  has  swept  away  so  many  of  the  1 
other  landmarks   of  former  superstition.  . 
We   allude  to  the  water-kelpie,  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the   river-god, 
or  spirit  of  the  stream,  which  might  be  of ' 
either  sex,  and  which  often  mounted  be- 1 
hind  the  belated  horseman  as  the  woman  , 
in  white,  and  dragcjed  him  down  in  her 
doadlv  embrace.    The  origin  of  a  fine  old 
Scottish  family  is  connected  by  tradition 


with  the  amorous  propensities  of  this 
water-sprite.  A  gallant  knight,  whose 
lands  lay  along  the  border,  tired  of  the  un- 
godly society  of  moss-troopei"s,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  some  reparation  for  the  prac- 
tical disallowance  or  the  distinction  be- 
tween mezim  and  tuum^  into  which,  through 
some  weakness  in  the  logical  faculty,  he 
had  nnfortunatelv  fallen,  assembled  a  few 
of  the  bravest  and  least  disreputable  of  his 
retainers,  kissed  his  young  wife,  took  a 
last  look  at  his  old  castle,  and  started  for 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  and  made  many  a  proud 
Saracen  bite  the  dust.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  electric  telegraph  or  clair- 
voyante  in  those  days  to  inform  him  of 
what  was  passing  at  home ;  and  the 
reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  penny 
post  was  an  invention  of  a  later  period. 
Ilis  enthusiasm,  moreover,  evaporated  in 
a  war,  in  which,  doubtless,  as  in  many 
other  wars,  he  received  more  blows  than 
bannocks,  and  thei*e  were  no  fat  English 
kine  to  reward  his  prowess ;  so  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  west,  and  after  many  ad- 
ventures,  reached  his  ancient  keep  in  the 
north.  There  lie  found  all  that  he  ex- 
pected, and  something  more  ;  for  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  boy  of  an  age  which 
proved  that  he  owned  some  other  father. 
At  the  present  day  such  an  incident  would 
probably  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  that  sagacious  judge  would 
have  accepted  the  lady's  explanation  as 
satisf^ictorv.  It  was  this:  One  dav,  as 
she  was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  the  stream  suddenly  overflowed, 
and  this  boy  was  the  consequence.  The 
husband,  fortunately,  was  not  of  a  skepti- 
cal character.  It  was  right,  however, 
that  the  boy  should  bear  his  father's 
name,  and  prudent  that  all  further  inter- 
course with  the  water  sprite  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  So  the  boy  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Tweedie,  the  Scot- 
tish diminutive  of  Tweed,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  fami- 
ly. This  tradition  tends  to  prove  that  if 
in  past  times  superstition  punished  some 
women  for  crimes  of  wliicli  they  were  in- 
nocent, it  saved  others  from  the  penalties 
which  they  had  incurred  through  their 
guilt. 

The  hobgoblin  known  as  the  water- 
kelpie  never  assumed  the  hum9n  form: 
it  often  presented  itself  to  the  belated 
traveler  close  to  some  stream  which  he 
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hfid  to  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pony 
which  easily  allowed  itself  to  be  caught. 
The  traveler,  glad  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
stream  without  wetting  his  feet,  unsuspi- 
ciously   mounted    the     supposed    pony, 
which,  with  a  shout  of  eldiitch  laughter, 
rushed  into  the  deepest  pool  of  the  river, 
before  the  rider  was  aware  of  his  danger, 
or  had  time  to  dismount.     Next  moming 
the  body  would  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  or  some  distance  down  the 
stream,  and  as  there  are  no  coroners  in 
Scotland,  the  kelpie  escaped  without  even 
the   imputation   of  wilful   murder.     We 
question  whether  the  coroner  could  have 
amended   the  matter;  the   kelpie   could 
scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  amenable 
to  human  law ;  and  even  if  he  were,  the 
smartest  detective  from  Bow-street  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  catching  him.  And 
yet  the  popular  instinct  of  justice  has  not 
allowed  this  wicked  sprite  to  pass  alto- 
gether unpunished.     At  a  romantic  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deveron,  which  flows 
between  the  counties  of  Banff*  and  Aber- 
deen, stands  the  Mill  of  Maggie.    There 
is  some  good  fishing-ground  m  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  which  in  former  days  we 
have  decoyed  many  a  speckled  trout  and 
sent  it  flapping  on  the  greensward.  There 
is  also  a  deep  pool  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,   which  in  former  days  the  kelpie 
had  selected  as  his  special  haunt.    The 
miller  often  saw  him  in  the  bright  moon- 
light nights  running  imaginary  races  with 
other  kelpies  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
kicking  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  neighing 
with  pure  delight ;  but  he  was  too  cannie 
ever  to  venture  upon  his  back ;  he  knew 
too  much  of  kelpie-nature  ever  to  think  of 
that ;  but  as  his  goblin  neighbor  was  pos- 
sessed of  enormous  strength,. the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to 
turn  it  to   some   useful   purpose   in   the 
building  his  new  mill.     Some  stones  were 
required  of  a  larger  size  than  could  be 
conveyed   there   by  ordinary  means;  no 
rock  could  be  too  difficult  for  the  kelpie 
to  remove  ;  but  how  was  the  kelpie  to  be 
won   over?     Evidently  by  no   ordinary 
means ;   he  delighted  in  drowning  men ; 
he  had  no  taste  for  building  mills  or  earn- 
ing his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Being  a  sprite,  perhaps  he  required  no 
bread,   and  was  thus  exempt  from  the 
usual  conditions  of  labor.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  miller  resolved  to  try  what  ef- 
fect  the   horseman's   word   would  have 
upon  him.    Now  the  horseman's  word  is 


a  great  matter  in  the  north — there  was  a 
race  of  Rareys  there  before  the  American 
horsebreaker  was  ever  heard  of.    The  se- 
cret charm,  the  word  of  power  which 
could  tame  the  wildest  horse  into  subjec- 
tion, was  known  to  few ;  but  the  miller 
belonged  to  this    privileged  class,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  its  effect  on  the 
kelpie  at  their  next  meeting.    He  con- 
cealed a  magic  halter  beneath  his  coat  and 
took  his  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  opposite  to  his  own  house,  as  if  he 
were  meditating  whether  he  would  cross. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  small  horse  came  up 
to  him,  pawing  the  ground,  and  placed 
himself  before  him,  inviting  him  to  mount. 
The  miller  stooped  down  and  whispered 
the  horseman's  word  in  his  ear,  slipping 
at  the  same  time  the  halter  over  his  head. 
The  creature  gave  a  sort  of  cry  of  pain  ; 
he  knew  that  he  had  found  his  master, 
and  offered  no  resistance.    The    miller 
quietly  mounted  on  his  back  and  rode 
him    across    the    stream.     On    reaching 
home  he  was  careful  to  secure  him  with 
the  halter  in  the  vacant  place  in  the  sta- 
ble, and  then  told  his  wife  with  much 
glee  all  that  he  had  done.     The  wife, 
however,   was   naturally  skeptical ;    she 
had  no  faith  in  the  horseman's  word,  per- 
haps because  she  was  free  from  the  spell 
herself;  nor  did  she  give  implicit  cre- 
dence to  the  miller's  story  even  when  she 
saw  the  small  black  horse  dragging  the 
heaviest  stones  to  form  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  mill.     Meanwhile  the   work 
went  swimmingly  on ;  the  miller's  black 
pony  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  country 
side ;  he  might  have  named  his  own  price 
for  it ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  part 
with  an  animal  of  a  hundred  horse-power 
which  it  cost  him  nothing  to  keep.     He 
had  warned  his  wife  never  to  remove  the 
halter  from  its  neck,  or  to  touch  it  at  all. 
But  where  since  the  days  of  Bluebeard 
has  there  been  found  a  woman  who  obey- 
ed her  husband  implicitly  in  all  things  ? 
She  knew  that  the  gray  mare  was  the 
better  horse;  must  not  she,  who  ruled 
her  husband,  be  able  to  manage  this  little 
brute  so  subject  to  her  husband's  will? 
At  all  events  she  would  try.    The  mill 
was  now  finished,  and  the  miller  had  gone 
out  for  a  day's  pleasunng;  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  essaying  her  power  was  not  like- 
ly to  occur  again.     She  slipped  out  to  the 
stable,  and  there  was  the  pony,  looking 
as  demure  and  peaceful  as  any  well-con- 
ducted pony  could  do.     That  a  kelpie! 
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"Itrig  o'  Bilgowniel  black  be  Ihj  ira', 


And  a  mare'a  ae  foal 
UowD  ye  shall  fi'." 


ha!  ha!  she  was  not  such  a  fool  as  the 

miller  thought.    Khe  would  just  slip  off 

the  halter  and  lead  him  to  the  water  by 

the  mane.    So  the  halter  was  slipped  otl' 

accordingly  ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  done    They  are  possessed  of  some  interest  from 

than  a  wonderful  change  c.ime  over  ths-    their  Bupposed  connection  with  the  poet 

pony;  it  gave  a  wild  scream  of  delight.    ]lyron,  who  spent  the  early  years  of  his 

bounded  over  her  head,  whisked  through    boyhood  at  Aberdeen,  and  whose  name 

the  wall,  and  was  off  to  the  river,  singiny    was  to  be  Keen,  till  a  recent  period,  cut  out 

as  it  went —  |  on    one    of   tlie    desks   of  the   Grammar 

"  Q  _  \^„\^  .^A  on-n  i.«,.nn  '  School.     The  poet  was  "  n  wife's  ae  son," 

" Sore  back  and  Bore  bones,  i      a         u         "ij       .  v  .  .     ,1.  .  ^^ 

DriTine  mile  of  Maggie'i  stones;"  ' '""^  ^^  he  could  not  be  certain  that  the 

I  animal  he  rode  might  not  be  "  a  niare'a 


e  foal,"  he  was  careful  never  to  pass  the 
bridge  on  horseback.  Tliero  are  also  sev- 
eral Bnperstitions  traditionally  associated 
with  the  old  ruined  castle  which  belonged 
to  his  mother's  family.  It  is  related  that 
during  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland,  the  old 
castle  was  besieged,  and  the  laird,  anxious 
to  save  the  family  treasures,  had  them  con- 
veyed by  a  subterraneous  passage  to  tho 
'  river,  and  thrown  into  tho  Hagberry  Pot 
I  — a  deep  pool  at  no  great  distance  from 
'  the  old  keep.  It  appears  that,  from  rea- 
I  sons  unknown  to  us,  ne  was  never  able  to 
m,  and  they  are  supposed  to  bo 
still  there.  A  good  many  years  ago  a 
jjj^u"  ■  j  venturous  rustic,  who  could  swim,  dived 
There  is  some  old  doggerel  of  a  similar  '  '"}^°  ^''«  '*'"■''  P?^'- '"  ^^^  ^"^^  »*"  ^"'^'"e 
character  associated  with  the  aucieni  the  treasure.  After  some  mmutes  he  r^ 
church  of  Old  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire,  tho  '  appeared  on  the  surface,  with  bis  face  and 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  ""*"■  covered  witli  mud,  and  hi*  strength 
The  workmen  at  first  attempted  to  build  ,  ^'^  ™""-"''  •'''hausted,  that  at  first  he  was 
I  small  hill  in  the  neighborhood;  ""■■»'''«  to  speak.  If  we  are  to  believe  his 
fe  1    .    1 j..._. ,.  j]j^  bottom  of 


or,  rather,  for  it  was  a  Scotch  kelpie,  anil 
proud  of  its  nationaUty — 


Tho  kelpie,  taught  by  experience,  desert- 
ed the  old  pool  and  was  never  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  again.  The  kelpie  was  one 
of  those  sprites 

rlUble  men's  names 

TildernoBSCS ;" 

though  he  seems  to  liai'e  been  far  more 
dangerous  and  impracticable   than  Cali- 


the  neighborhood ;  !  ""■■»'''«  to  speak.     If  we  are 
n  vain-^the  si.irita    '".''P''^''    "^  adventures  at  t 


ipinta 


during  the  night  destroyed  as  fast  as  thcv  ;  i','"  V°<>\  ^cre  as  w. 
built.     At  lenfflh  some  "  airv  toncues  *'  I  H"°  *i'"^"!t  11.  ^''^ 


'onderful  as  those  of 
of  Monte  si  no  8. 


',  heard  chanting  these  lines,  still  fe- 
miliar  to  every  Buclian  peasant — 


"  It  is  not  here,  it  is  Dot  here, 
That  JO  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer, 
But  on  the  lop  of  Tillery, 
'Where  many  a  corpse  abal)  lie." 

Tlie  masons  took  the  hint,  and  many  a 
corpse  is  still  lying  there,  though  the  par- 
ish church  has  been  removed  lo  a  less  ele- 
vated site.  There  arc  some  lines,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  uttered  by  Thomas  the 
lihymer,  (a  great  prophet  but  an  execra- 
ble poet)  which  are  still  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  Brig  of  Balgow- 
nie,  a  fine  old  Gothic  bridge  of 
arch,  which  spans  the  D( 
Aberdeen.      We    are    afraid 


which  lie  devil  is  known  to  the  Scottish 
peasantry — seatod  on  an  old  iron  gate 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  castle. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  object  of 
his  vifiit,  and  after  some  preliminary  re- 
marks, pointed  to  several  bags  full  of  gold 
lying  at  his  feet,  and  told  his  visitor  to  help 
iiimself,  which  John  was  nothing  loth  to 
do ;  but  DO  sooner  had  he  touched  the 
money  than  it  burned  bis  fingers  to  the 
bone,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  part- 
ing admonition  to  be  sure  to  put  his  gloves 
on  the  next  time  he  called  upon  a  gentle- 
man, John's  fingers  were  certainly  much 
injured;  but  his  less  credulous  neighbors 
ascribed  this  to  their  having  been  brought 
at  Old  into  contact  with  the  broken  glass  at  the 
tliat    we    l}o(tom  of  the  i>ool.    This  superstitious  bo- 


uan   not  quote  them  eorreclly,  but  they  |  lief  that  hidden  treasures  are*  watched 
were  something  to  this  effect :  I  by  evil  spirits  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kast 
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as  well  as  the  West.  The  Bedouins  be- 
lieve that  immense  treasures  were  conceal- 
ed by  Solomon  beneath  the  foundations  of 
the  city  of  Palmyra,  and  in  the  subterra- 
nean passages  beneath  Jerusalem,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Jins,  or  evil 
spirits,  which  still  watch  over  them. 
When  they  see  European  travelers  search- 
ing among  the  ruins,  they  believe  them  to 
be  in  quest  of  these  treasure,  and  claim  a 
share  m  them  in  the  event  of  their  being 
found.  Victor  Hugo  relates  that  the 
French  peasantry  believe  from  time  imme- 
morial that  the  devil  is  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing his  treasures*  in  the  forest  of  Mont- 
formeil,  near  Paris.  He  is  often  to  be 
seen,  toward  dusk,  in  the  solitary  parts  of 
the  forest,  dressed  as  a  wagoner  or  wood- 
cutter, but  easily  recognizable,  from  the 
pair  of  immense  horns  which  adorn  his 
head  ;  he  is  always  engaged  in  digging  a 
hole.  If  the  spectator  marches  boldly  up 
to  him  and  addresses  him,  he  perceives 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  peasant  cutting 
graj»8,  and  that  the  immense  horns  are  the 
prongs  of  a  fork  on  his  back,  which,  owing 
to  the  perspective,  seem  to  issue  from  his 
head.  The  spectator  returns  home,  and 
infallibly  dies  in  the  course  of  a  week.  If 
he  waits  till  the  devil  has  finished  his 
work,  and  then  tries  to  dig  up  his  treasure, 
the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  After 
toiling  the  whole  night  in  removing  the 
earth  and  stones,  what  does  he  find? 
Sometimes  a  crown,  a  stone,  a  skeleton,  a 
bleeding  corpse,  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pow- 
der-flask, a  pack  of  cards,  or  oftener  still 
nothing  at  all.  The  treasure-hunter,  wea- 
ried with  his  ill  -  requited  toil,  returns 
home  and  dies  in  a  month.  If  the  spec- 
tator, more  influenced  by  terror  than  by 
avarice,  closes  his  eyes  when  he  sees  the 
digger,  and  rushes  home  in  all  haste,  his 
days  are  lengthened,  but  he  must  inevita- 
bly die  in  the  course  of  a  year.  All  these 
superstitions,  common  to  countries  so  dif- 
ferent in  other  respects,  have  doubtless 
sprung  from  one  common  origin. 

There  are  other  superstitions  connect- 
ed with  Mrs.  Byron's  early  home,  at 
which  we  can  merely  glance.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  that  genius  often  borders  so 
closely  on  insanity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them  ;  we  suspect 
that  the  poet  dei'ived  much  of  his  pecu- 
liar mental  idiosyncrasy  from  his  mother. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  her  father  became 
insane  and  hanged  himself  on  a  tree  near 
the  castle,  where  he  was  found  by  one  of 


his  tenants.  The  farmer  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  spoke  to  the  laird's  wife  before 
giving  the  alarm.  Anxious  to  avoid  scan- 
dal, she  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  with  his 
assistance  cut  him  down,  and  so  arranged 
the  body  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
died  of  apoplexy.  All  turned  out  as  she 
wished ;  and  after  the  funeral  she  asked 
the  farmer  in  what  way  she  could  prove 
her  gratitude.  Judge  of  her  surprise 
when  he  said  that  he  wished  for  nothing 
but  the  rope  with  which  her  husband  had 
hanged  himself  He  received  the  rope 
and  a  free  lease  of  his  farm  for  life.  His 
descendants  are  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  and  their 
prosperity  is  of  course  ascribed  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  rope.  The  same  superstition 
is  prevalent  in  France.  One  of  Alphonse 
Carr's  most  amusing  stories  is  founded 
upon  it :  it  is  the  case  of  an  old  millionaire, 
who  had  acquired  his  fortune  in  this  way ; 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  a  parasite, 
who  had  sedulously  courted  his  good 
graces,  not  his  money,  but  his  rope,  the 
procuring  cause  of  all  his  wealth. 

After  Mrs.  Byron's  marriage  the  estate 
did  not  remain  long  in  her  possession ;  the 
tradition  is  that  her  husband,  ^^  Mad  Jack 
Byron,"  squandered  it  all  away  in  six 
weeks.  He  kept  open  house  to  all;  as- 
sembled rich  and  poor  in  the  old  keep,  and 
made  them  dance  day  and  night  for  six 
weeks  to  the  music  of  the  parish  bagpiper, 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  his  own  ten- 
ants. Such  was  the  tension  on  the  poor 
piper's  fingers  during  this  time,  that  he 
lost  the  use  of  those  of  his  right  hand  for- 
ever, and  remained  to  his  dying  hour  a 
monument  of  the  mad  extravagance  of  the 
young  Englishman,  who  had  soon  to  quit 
the  castle  forever.  The  estate  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  auld  lord,"  who  had,  no 
doubt,  been  chuckling  like  a  merry  old 
spider  at  the  web  he  was  drawing  round 
the  young  people,  and  calculated  from 
the  first  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  merry-making.  But  there  is  a  Ne- 
mesis in  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  ancient 
mythology ;  a  worse  evil  befel  him  than 
the  tenants  of  the  barony  quitting  their 
former  home.  His  son,  a  gallant  young 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and 
generosity,  who  was  as  much  liked  as  he 
himself  was  hated,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  as  he  was  exercising  it  on  the  green 
before  the  castle,  under  the  admiring  eye 
of  his  lady.  His  handsome  figure  lay  still 
and  motionless  on  the  ground ;  his  ear  was 
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closed  forever  to  the  cry  of  sorrow  and 
the  voice  of  love;  he  had  fallen  on  his  head 
and  his  neck  was  broken.  Ilis  death 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  country ;  a  headless  horseman  was  seen 
twenty  miles  from  the  spot  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  death  ;  the  report  of  the  ac- 
cident reached  the  most  distant  parts  with 
supernatural  swiftness ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  belated  peasant  who  has 
occasion  to  pass  that  way  at  night  can  see 
the  specter-rider  exercising  his  horse,  and 
the  specter  lady  looking  admiringly  over 
the  castle  wall 

Among  the  fishermen  it  is  esteemed  as 
unlucky  to  rescue  a  drowning  man,  as  it  is 
thought  lucky  to  cut  down  one  who  has 
hanged  himself.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  this  superstition  was  merely  a  cloak 
for  leaving  the  drowning  man  to  his  fate, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  about 
his  property,  which  they  invariably  ap- 
propriated. Dead  men  tell  no  tales ; 
and  of  course  it  was  unlucky  to  save 
a  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  reclaiming  his  own.  Many 
superstitions,  exploded  elsewhere,  are  still 
to  be  found  lingering  among  the  fisher- 
folk,  and  rendering  them  averse  to  all  the 
benefits  of  modern  science.  At  a  very 
recent  period  there  was  as  strong  a  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  the  barometer  as 
there  was  many  years  ago  against  the  use 
of  winnowing  machines,  which  one  wor- 
thy minister  characterized  as  "devil's 
machines,"  and  Mause  Ileadrigg  indig- 
nantly denounced  as  "  a  new-fangled  ma- 
chine for  dighting  the  corn  frao  the  chaff, 
thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for 
vour  leddyship's  ain  j>articular  use  by 
Iiuman  art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  pray- 
er, or  waiting  patiently  whatever  dispen- 
sations of  wind  Providence  was  pleased 
to  send  upon  the  sheeling  hills."  A  cer- 
tain minister  in  the  north  was  less  pa- 
tient than  honest  Mause  under  a  some- 
what powerful  dispensation  of  wind  and 
rain,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  his  parishioners.  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  harvest ;  the  weather  was  un- 
propilious,  and  serious  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  all  would  be  lost.  In  the 
course  of  his  second  prayer,  one  rainy 
Sunday,  he  had  just  completed  the  well- 
known  petition  "for  such  weather  as  may 
enable  us  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  that  there  may  be  abundance  for 
man  and  beast,"  when  there  came  a  sud- 


den blast  of  wind  and  rain,  which  made 
the  windows  of  the  old  church  rattle 
in  their  frames.  Luther  would  have  as- 
scribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  devil;  the 
poor  minister  saw  in  it  an  unfavorable 
answer  to  his  prayer,  and  impatiently  ex- 
claimed, "  Weel,  weel!  blaw  awa';  mucklo 
guid  may  it  do  you,  spoiling  a'  the  puir 
bodies  corn." 

The  stalwart  fishwives,  while  marching 
in  single  file  from  their  villages  to  dispose 
of  the  contents  of  their  loaded  creels  in 
the  country  districts,  have  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  being  numbered.  This  super- 
stitious feeling  may  have  originated  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  disasters  brought 
upon  Israel  through  David  having  num- 
bered the  people ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
ourselves  can  bear  witness  to  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  the  feeling.  While  pro- 
ceeding to  school  we  have  often  met  some 
of  the  fishwives,  and  have  at  once  burst 
forth  in  the  doggrel  lines  then  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy  in  the  north  : 

"Ane,  twa,  three, 
AVhat  a  lot  of  fisbcr-wivcs  I  do  sec  I 

which  never  failed  to  elicit  some  strong 
remonstrance,  such  as — "Hand  yer  lang 
tongue,  ye  deevil's  buckie !"  It  is  not 
unusual,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  see  a 
horse-shoa  nailed  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  it  has  been  placed  there  to  pro- 
tect them  ai^ainst  witchcraft.  Other  au- 
perstitions  may  be  regarded  as  compara- 
tively harmless ;  but  this  belief  in  witch- 
craft is  often  productive  of  crime.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  crimes  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  its 
effects  at  the  present  day.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Villedieu,  in  France,  having 
lost  some  of  his  relatives  by  death,  con- 
sulted a  wise  man,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  bewitched  by  a  person 
whom  he  mentioned  by  name,  and  who, 
he  said,  was  at  that  moment  casting  his 
spells  over  him.  Driven  to  despair,  he 
resolved  to  cut  off  his  tormentor  by  poi- 
son ;  but,  after  several  unsuc^cessful  at- 
tem[)ts,  he  was  detected,  and  brought  to 
trial,  when  the  jurv,  on  hearing  these  facts, 
gave  the  usual  tVench  verdict  of  guilty 
umler  extenuatin:>  circumstances. 

Of  a  less  serious  character  were  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  superstition  on  certain 
ignorant  but  well-disposed  people  in  our 
native  parish.  In  all  cases  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  black  art,  they  had  re- 
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course  to  a  supposed  warlock  and  witch, 
who  lived  in  a  fishing-village  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  twenty  miles.  They  were 
brother  and  sister,  and  bore  the  names  of 
George  and  Eppie  Foreman.  We  de- 
scribe them  merely  from  report,  but  we 
have  always  understood  that  George  was 
club-footed,  and  Eppie  ugly  as  Hecate. 
Their  fiirae  was  not  confined  to  their  na- 
tive village,  where  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  winds  to  the  seafaring  people, 
like  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head.  The  own- 
er of  a  boat  never  thought  of  venturing  to 
sea  without  consulting  them;  their  house 
was  also  a  common  rendezvous  for  all 
who  had  lost  their  property  or  their 
hearts.  George  and  Eppie  produced 
their  magic  mirror,  the  wonders  of  which 
were  almost  equal  to  Aunt  Margaret's. 
The  lover  beheld  there  the  charmer  who 
had  overthrown  his  mental  peace;  the 
peasant  the  thief  who  had  despoiled  him 
of  his  lawful  goods.  We  remember  one 
wretched  old  miser,  who  was  reduced  to 
despair  by  having  one  of  his  bee-hives  car- 
ried off.  On  rismg  in  the  morning,  and 
finding  that  it  was  gone,  he  started  off  at 
once  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Fore- 
mans.  When  he  had  crossed  their  hands 
with  silver,  they  wished  him  to  peep  into 
the  magic  mirror,  where  he  beheld  the 
face  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  respectable 
farmer,  whom  he  believed  ever  afterward 
to  have  been  the  thief.  Of  course  he 
spoke  of  his  suspicions  to  others,  and 
some  were  silly  enough  to  believe  that 
they  were  well  founded,  and  avoided  the 
society  of  the  supposed  thief.  Another 
innocent  person  was  subjected  to  suspi- 
cion through  the  Foremans  having  exhib- 
cd  her  face  in  the  mirror  to  a  woman  who 
had  come  to  consult  them  in  reference  to 
some  property  which  had  been  stolen. 
Where  superstition  is  harmless  it  may  be 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death ;  but  such 
miserable  imposters  should  have  been  put 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Eppie's 
upper  lip  was  garnished  with  an  ample 
moustache,  thus  verifying  part  of  the  an- 
cient saying : 

"A  hairy  mnn  is  a  happy  roan, 
But  a  hairy  wife  is  a  witch." 

Ladies  with  the  smallest  aoup^on  of  a 
beard  on  their  upper  lips  had  better  bear 
this  in  mind.  But  perhaps,  afler  all,  a 
slight  moustache  on  the  feminine  lip  is  no 
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more  a  proof  of  witchcraft  than  a  flowing 
beard  is  a  proof  of  happiness. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Virgil  has 
long  had  the  reputation  in  Scotland  of 
being  the  mightiest  of  sorcerers.    This 
idea  has  probably  originated  from  an  ira- 
ferfect  knowledge  of  that  part   of  the 
^neid  in  which  he  describes  the  hero's 
descent  to  the  infernal  regions.     A  smat- 
tering of  Latin  (thanks  to  the  parochial 
schools)  has  not  been  uncommon  among 
the  peasantry  from  the  days  of  Roderick 
Random's  friend   Strap  till  the  present 
day.     The  cotter  who  can  get  his  son 
into  the  Latin  class  for  a  year  or  two, 
though  it  should  lead  to  nothing  further, 
is  a  sort  of  notable  in  his  way.      Sports- 
men in  the  north  have  sometimes  been 
surprised  by  hearing  their  guides  or  gil- 
lies using  Latin  words ;   their  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  very  limited,  however, 
and  perhaps  they  are  all  the  more  vain  of 
exhibiting  it  on  that  account.     But  to 
return  to  Virgil.    The  belief  in  the  poet's 
powers  as  a  sorcerer  seems  to  have  been 
very  general  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
Scott,  in  one  of  his  works,  alludes  to  a 
rare  old  romance,  which  "  treateth  of  the 
life  of  Virgilius,  and  of  his  deth,  and  many 
marvayles  that  he  did  in  his  lyfetime  by 
wychecrafle  and  nygramancye,  through 
the   helpe  of  the  devyls  of  hell."     Nor 
was  this  miraculous  power  confined  to  the 
poet  alone ;   his  works  were  supposed  to 
contain  the  secret  spell  which  could  evoke 
the  spirits  of  evil,  and  make  them  subser- 
vient of  the  human  will.    This  belief  was 
held  by  an  old  miller,  who  flourished  in 
our  native  parish  some  half  century  ago. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  an  extensive  farm- 
er, who  had  attended  one  of  the  univer- 
sities in  his  youth,  and   still  retained  a 
taste  for  the  clasical  authors.     John,  the 
miller,  a  strange  old  pedantic  fellow,  who 
was  fond  of  letting  every  one  know  that 
he  had  been  in  the  Latin,  and  had  only 
been  debarred  by  the  poverty  of  his  pa- 
rents from  being  an  ornament  to  the  Na- 
tional Zion,  was  very  much  put  out  on 
one  occasion  through  some  thieves  hav- 
ing broken  into  the  mill,  and  carried  off 
part  of  the  meal.  John  could  have  borne  the 
loss  philosophically  enough,  as  the  meal  be- 
longed to  his  master ;  but  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  allowing  the  mystery  to  remain 
unsolved  ;  and  as  he  could  not  unravel  it 
by  ordinary  means  he  came  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  he 
was  justified  in  having  recourse  to  tlie  black 
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art.  lie  was  resolved,  liowever,  to  have 
no  accomplice  in  his  dealings  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  ;  his  hand  alone  should 
draw  aside  tiie  invsterious  vail :  lie  alone 
shonhl  meet  the  lurms  of  evil  face  to  face. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  thou)Lj;hts  he 
presented  himself  one  evening  before  his 
master,  who  inquired  his  business.  John, 
with  a  sheepish  air,  said  t'lat  he  was  anx- 
ious to  brush  himself  up  in  the  classics  a 
bit,  and  requested  the  loan  of  his  master's 
Virgil  for  that  evenint?.  The  farmer, 
amused  at  his  vanity  and  aifcctation,  but 
suspecting  nothing  worse,  gave  him  the 
vohinie,  and  for  the  moment  thought 
nothing  more  of  the  matter.  He  had  oc- 
casion to  be  out  that  evening,  and  on  re- 
turning home  at  a  laie  hour  was  surprised 
to  see  a  lii^ht  in  the  mill.  Rememberinii: 
his  former  loss,  and  suspecting  a  second 
attempt  at  robbery,  he  crept  stealthily  up 
to  the  mill,  and  peeped  through  the  win- 
dow. There,  in  the  center  of  a  magic 
circle,  drawn  with  chalk  upon  the  floor, 
stood  John  the  miller,  holding  Virgil  aloft 
with  both  hands,  and  reading  the  sixth 
book  of  the  yEuef'd  with  such  an  accent 
and  utter  disregard  of  quantity,  as  would 
have  made  an  Oxford  tutor  shudder.  His 
face  wore  hn  expression  of  dread  expecta- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  the  devil  did  not  under- 
stand John's  northern  accent  and  execra- 
ble reading ;  at  all  events  he  refused  to  ap 
pear.  The  farmer  contrived  to  enter  the 
mill  without  being  seen,  stepped  up  behind 
John  and  pinioned  his  arms.  Believing 
himself  to  be  in  the  direful  grasp  of  the 
evil  one,  he  roared  for  mercy,  and  could 
with  ditiiculty  be  persuaded  that  his  mas- 
ter was  his  only  assailant.  The  latter 
threatened  at  first  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  kirk  session,  who 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  apply  to  him 
the  penalties  thereanent  provided ;  but, 
moved  by  John's  abject  entreaties  and 
sok'nin  promises  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  Virgil  or  the  devil,  he  consented 
to  overlook  the  matter. 

Ahnosi  as  formidable  as  Virgil,  in  the 
popular  belief,  was  a  certain  laird,  wliobe- 
lonLCt'd  to  a  nei-^hborinu:  county.  He  had 
Bpi'Ml  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
aiiil  had  only  rcturne<l  to  Scotland  on  the 
dcatii  of  the  relative  who  had  left  him  the 
estate.  Half  a  century  ago  the  Scottish 
lairds  as  a  class  were  far  from  beini;  the 
most  refined  beings  in  existence ;  they 
knew  of  few  pleasures  save  those  of  tlie 
tabic  and  the  chase.     With  such  men  tho 


new  laird  had  nothing  in  common;  ho 
avoided  their  society  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  a  laboratory  which  he  had  fit- 
ted up  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  his  favorite  science.  There  at  night 
the  windows  were  illuminated  with  lights, 
which  shone  with  supernatural  splendor, 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  those  even  who 
beheld  them  from  a  distance ;  at  times, 
also,  reports  were  heard  which  shook  the 
old  mansion-house  to  its  very  foundations. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sorcerer ;  was  not  Italy  tlio 
land  where  the  black  art  was  openly 
taught,  and  had  he  not  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Italy  ?  What  was  tho 
meaning  of  those  dazzling  lights ;  of  those 
unearthly  reports  ?  Why  did  he  not  take 
his  liquor  like  a  man  and  follow  tho  hounds 
as  his  fathers  had  done  ?  Was  it  not  clear 
that  he  was  a  warlock,  and  that  the  sin- 
gular animal  with  the  shaven  body  and  the 
erect  mane,  which  followed  him  about 
like  a  dog,  was  his  familiar  spirit?  It  was 
clear  as  noon  to  those  men  of  Gotham  ;  so 
they  began  to  watch  him.  It  was  observed 
that  while  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  or 
moon  lengthened  out  the  shadows  of  all 
surrounding  objects,  he  was  ever  shadow- 
less. The  shadow  of  tho  Iiorse  ho  rodo 
was  visible,  but  it  was  the  shadow  of  a 
horse  witho\it  a  rider.  The  explanation 
of  this  singular  phenomenon  was  simple 
and  easy — he  had  cheated  tho  devil,  and 
given  him  his  shadow  instead  of  himself. 
It  was  well  known  that  before  tho  master 
of  the  black  art  would  initiate  his  pupils 
into  iLi  mysteries,  he  exacted  a  promise 
from  them  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
seize  the  one  who  was  the  last  to  leave  iho 
school-room  on  a  particular  day.  The 
pupil  on  this  occasion  had  proved  him -elf 
worthv  of  such  a  master.  Throu'jjh  some 
inadvertencv  the  lainl  was  the  last,  and 
the  claws  of  the  arch-fiend  were  closing 
upon  him,  when  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  exclaim,  "  Deil  tak  the  hindmost !" 
and  Satan,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  tho 
sub•^tance,  had  to  remain  content  with  the 
former.  We  have  often  heard  the  laird's 
exclamation  used  by  schoolboys  as  the  sig- 
nal for  starting  in  a  race ;  it  was  fortunate 
for  them  that  they  had  formed  no  such 
paction  as  the  students  of  the  black  art,  or 
they  might  not  have  got  off  so  easily.  Tho 
laird  was  rather  admired  than  otherwise 
for  his  adroitness  in  cheating  the  devil ; 
still  he  was  looked  upon  as  being  uncan- 
nie,   and  avoided  as  much  as    possible. 
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The  familiar    ppirit  which    accompanied 
him  in  tlie  shape  of  a  French  poodle  wjis 
watched  with  almost  as  much  interest  as 
his  master ;  he  had  been  seen  pirouetting 
round  the  room  on  his  hind  legs  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin,  and  holding  up  a  stick, 
like  a  soldier  presenting  arms.     Of  course 
the   thing   was   clear;  no   Christian   dog 
could  ever  be  expected  to  do  that.     But 
the  most  dangerous  gift  conferred  on  the 
laird  by  his  study  of  the  black  art  was  the 
power  of  reestiitg  or  arresting  all  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him  wherever  he 
happened  to  meet  them,  and  of  detaining 
them  there  spell-bound  till  he  was  pleased 
to  release  them.     There  are,  or  there  re 
cently  were   old   men  alive   who   would 
have  sworn  in  any  court  of  justice  that 
they  themselves  had  thus  been  arrested ; 
we  ourselves  have  conversed  with  one  of 
them.     Perhaps  the  reader  will  detect  in 
John's  own  narrative  the  key  to  solve  the 
mystery,  without  the   admission   of  any 
supernatural  element.     His  story  stripped 
of  all  extraneous  matter,  was  simply  this  : 
John  was  driving  his  horse  and  cart  along 
the  road,  when  he  saw  the  laird's  carriage 
approaching  at  a  rapid  pace.   In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  he  took  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road,  and  thus  brought  his  cart 
into  collision  with  the  carriage.     lie  was 
so  overpowered  with  terror  at  this  unto- 
ward accident  that  he  remained  helpless 
and  speechless  in  his  cart ;  while  the  laird 
and  his  coachman  were  trying  to  extricate 
the  whtel  of  the  carriage,  which  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  doing.     Indignant  at 
John's  stupidity  and  apparent  indifference, 
the  laird  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small 
knife,  and  stuck  the  blade  of  it  into  the 
ground.     "  Now,  my  man,"  he  said,  "you 
are  reested ;  you  must  remain  here  till  I 
return."     "  Well,  John,  what  did  you  do 
then?"     "Oh!  I  just  bade  still  for  twa 
hours  till  the  laird  came  back;  syne  he 
took   out   the   knife  and  let  me  gang." 
"  r3ut  did  you  never  try  to  move  ?"  "  Na, 
na,"  said  John,  with  a  sagacious  shake  of 
his    head ;    "  I    kent    better  than   that ; 
gin  I  had  moved  a  foot  I  mith  ha'  been 
standin'  there  yet,  like  Lot's  wife."     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  laird  enjoyed 
the  reputation   of  being   a  necromancer, 
and  was  thus  regarded  with  a  feeling  of 
dread  bordering  on  admiration,  as  one  who 
had  gained  the  mastery  over  the  evil  one, 
and  rendered  him  subject  to  his  will :  while 
such  poor  creatures  as  Eppie  were  looked 
upon  with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  con- 


tempt, as  having  sold  themselves  to  Satan, 
and  thus  become  the  instruments  of  his 
will. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
north  that  they  can  not  cross  a  running 
stream.  However  close  upon  their  victim, 
or  anxious  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  flowing  water 
he  is  safe.  Burns  has  turned  this  popular 
belief  to  good  account  in  his  admirable 
tale  of  Tarn  o'  Sharder^  in  which  he  thus 
addresses  the  hero's  mare,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  witches  : 

"  Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  keystane  of  the  brig; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  mny  toss, 
A  runniDg  stream  they  direna  cross." 

The  same  belief  was  at  one  time  preva- 
lent in  Ireland ;  the  wizards  were  in  the 
habit  of  disposing  of  pigs  formed  out  of 
clods  or  stones,  which  resumed  their  nor 
mal  condition  on  reaching  a  running  stream. 
We  hope  the  wizards  no  longer  possess 
this  power,  the  exercise  of  which  must 
have  considerably  aftected  the  price  of 
Irish  pigs.  We  have  only  met  with  one 
old  man  in  the  north,  who  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  matter.  He  used  to  relate, 
that  returning  home  one  night  through  a 
desolate  part  of  the  country,  he  was  start- 
led by  seeing  a  small  black  dog  start  up 
in  the  narrow  path  before  him.  At  first 
he  thought  little  about  it,  but  gradually  a 
feeling  of  terror  stole  over  him — he  was 
on  haunted  ground,  and  this  could  be 
nothing  but  an  evil  spirit  in  disguise.  He 
altered  his  course  and  walked  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  a  small  rivulet,  the  spirit- 
dog  still  preceding  him.  On  reaching  the 
brook  it  stopped  short  while  he  crossed. 
On  tm'ning  round  he  saw  it  gradually  melt 
away  into  thin  air  and  disappear;  he  hur- 
ried home  as  fast  as  his  trembling  limbs 
would  carry  him,  and  was  careful  never  to 
visit  the  same  spot  again  at  nigiit. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  so  many  of 
our  Scottish  youth  fought  and  fell  on  the 
battle-fields  of  France  and  Germany,  it  was 
de  rigutur  that  they  should  aimounce 
their  fate  to  their  mothers  and  sweethearts 
by  appearing  before  them  at  the  moment 
the  soul  quitted  the  body.  At  the  present 
day,  when  correct  lists  of  the  slain  and 
wounded  are  published,  and  the  intelli- 
gence flashed  from  end  to  end  of  the  earth 
on  the  electric  wires,  the  ghosts  take  it 
more  coolly,  and  allow  their  friends  to 
And  out  their  fate  in  the  usual  way.    Oc- 
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casionally,  however,  a  ghost  of  enthusias- 
tic tein))eraraent  or  strongly  conservative 
ten<lencie8,  adheres  to  the  good  old  way, 
and  persists  in  appearing  before  his  friends 
as  soon  as  he  has  entered  on  his  new  state 
of  being ;  though  what  good  may  be  ef- 
fected by  such  visits  except  nearly  fright- 
ening them  to  death,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Higliland  laird, 
received  one  of  these  ghostly  visits  in  a 
hotel  at  Boulogne,  where  she  was  tempo- 
rarily residing.  A  gentleman,  a  near  re- 
lative of  hers,  who  held  an  important  ap- 
])ointment  in  the  East,  was  dangerously 
ill ;  her  thoughts  were  naturally  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  subject  of  his  illness,  and 
she  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  next  mail.  One  day,  while  sitting 
alone  in  her  room  in  broad  daylight,  she 
hap[)ened  to  raise  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
and  there,  standing  out  from  the  wall, 
was  the  figure  of  her  sick  relative.  The 
apparition  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
mournfully  and  then  faded  away.  She 
was  a  lady  of  strong  nerves,  so  she  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted,  but  took  out  her 
note  book  and  watch,  and  wrote  down  the 
exact  hour  at  which  this  happened.  Some 
time  after  she  received  letters  announcing 
the  death  of  her  relative,  and,  of  course, 
the  moment  of  his  death  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  time  when  she  beheld 
his  apparition.  The  lady,  however,  was 
simple  enough  to  overlook  the  fact,  that 
time  varies  considerably  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, but  the  interval  was  not  too  long 
even  for  a  ghost  to  cross  some  ten  thousand 
miles  of  sea  and  land. 

^lany  superstitious  expressions  are  still 
used,  though  the  ideas  which  they  embo- 
died have  long  been  exploded.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  say  to  a  quiet  man  who  shows 
unwonted  hilarity,  "  You  must  be  fey," 
in  alluding  to  the  old  belief  that  such  hi- 
larity otlen  precedes  sudden  death.  The 
farmer's  wife,  when  her  supply  of  milk  or 
of  butter  falls  short  of  her  expectations, 
still  says,  "  The  cows  or  the  cream  must 
be  bewitched;"  but  she  does  not  believe 
it — she  merely  uses  the  language  which 
expresses  a  past  belief,  now  happily  gone 
forever.  We  have  heard  a  phrasing 
old  woman  say  to  a  handsome  youth  : 
*'Ah!  laddie!  the  glamour  o'  your  bon- 
nie  black  een  will  gar  some  i)uir  lassie 
greet  yet."  The  speaker  did  not  even 
know  that  the  word  glamour  referred  to 
the  magic  power  of  soaltcrbg  the  appear- 
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ance  of  objects  as  to  make  them  appear  to 
the  spectator  quite  different  from  what 
they  really  were.  The  lines  of  the  old 
ballad,  which  tells  how  a  lovely  countess 
eloped  with  Johnnie  Fa,  the  King  of  the 
Gipsies,  are  doubtless  familiar  to  our 
resulers : 

"  Sao  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face, 
They  cast  the  glamour  o  cr  her." 

When  a  thing  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  a 
room,  and  can  not  be  found,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  remark,  "  The 
good  people  must  have  taken  it ;"  yet  no 
one  now  believes  in  the  existence  of  fairies. 
A  sudden  shiver  oflen  elicits  the  remark, 
"  Some  one  must  be  trampling  on  my 
grave ;"  every  one  knows  that  there  is  not 
and  can  not  be  any  connection  between 
these  two  events — it  is  merely  the  lan- 
guage of  the  past  retained  through  habit. 
True,  genuine,  downright  superstition  is 
only  to  be  found  lingering  in  our  nurseries; 
and  so  long  as  it  is  of  an  innocent  charac- 
ter, long  may  it  be  before  it  cease  to  lin- 
ger there.  Next  to  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  greatest  pleasure  enioyablo 
on  earth  is  derived  from  works  of  miagin- 
ation,  especially  the  books  of  our  child- 
hood. It  would  bo  as  unreasonable  to 
banish  flowers  from  our  gardens  as  to 
banish  from  our  nurseries  those  fiiscinating 
fairy  tales  which  have  been  the  charm  of 
our  infancy.  Heaven  knows  the  period 
of  disenchantment  comes  soon  enough  to 
us  all ;  leave  it  to  come  at  its  own  good 
time,  do  not  force  it  on  prematurely.  A 
child  that  has  never  read  a  fairy  tale  would 
be  like  a  flower  that  has  never  received  a 
drop  of  dew  or  a  blink  of  sunshine — a  child 
to  be  pitied  and  to  be  wept  over.  We 
like  to  detect  in  young  people  a  slight 
souproyi  of  the  superstitions  of  the  nurseiy. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  dear  lit- 
tle lady  of  our  acquahitance  told  us  that 
even  in  her  twelfth  year  she  imagined  that 
a  pretty  bantam  cock,  which  ran  about  the 
house,  was  an  enchanted  prince.  Nay,  she 
was  candid  enough  to  confess  to  us  that 
she  once  decked  her  hair  and  adorned  her 
person  before  appearing  in  presence  of  the 
bantam,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  fall  in 
love  with  her  and  make  her  his  wife  when 
he  resumed  his  princely  fomu  Oh  I  the 
charming  simplicity  of  childhood !  How 
rare  and  how  refreshing  thou  art  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world!  Even  noW| 
when  time  is  beginning  to  silyer  over  our 
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hair,  and  to  tell  ns  that  we  can  not  live 
forever,  we  long  for  the  happy  dreams 
and  the  sweet  illusions  of  our  cnildhood  ; 
though  far  from  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  cries 
aloud,  in  streets  and  openings  of  the  way: 

"  All  your  ancient  customs, 
And  long  descended  usances,  Til  change. 
Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  move, 
Think,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do, 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change, 
And  call  it  reformation — marry  will  I." 


With  such  reformation  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy ;  far  more  congenial  to  our  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  the  natural  though 
vain  regrets  of  another  and  far  superior 
order  of  intellect. 

*'  But  lost  to  me,  forever  lost  those  joys, 
Which  reason  scatters,  and  which  time  de« 

stroys. 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  train  I  view, 
All  in  the  merry  moonlight  tippling  dew. 
Even  the  last  lingering  Bction  of  the  brain, 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again.', 

P.C.B. 
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There  is  a  grim  but  striking  metaphor 
representing  human  life  as  the  scene  of  a 
stately  dance  upon  a  flooring  beset  with 
many  hidden  pitfalls.  The  dance  proceeds, 
while  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  danc- 
ers is  precipitated  into  the  shades  below. 
For  the  most  part,  the  sad  but  stately 
pageant  continues  uninterrupted.  Some- 
times, however,  a  loss  occurs,  so  great  and 
so  sudden,  that  the  pageant  stops  its  move- 
ments for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the 
misfortune  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
quick  vanishing  of  one  of  the  principal 
actors  from  the  scene. 

Such  was  the  loss  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
— a  loss  which  threw  gloom  over  the 
highest  political  and  literary  circles,  and  a 
shadow  even  over  all  England ;  for  some 
notion  of  the  high  merits  of  this  quiet, 
grave-looking,  wise  man  was  beginning  to 
be  entertained  very  widely  by  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

As  this  magazine  has  sometimes  been 
honored  by  contributions  from  this  learn- 
ed man,  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  in  us  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  character. 
Alas  !  the  deep  regret  that  so  often  occurs 
in  such  cases,  comes  upon  us  now ;  would 
that  we  had  known  him  better,  p.nd  noted 


his  high  qualities  more  carefully,  now  that 
he  has  departed  from  us !  Then,  perhaps, 
we  might  write  a  character  of  him  that 
should  less  inadequately  portray  his  rare 
and  noble  nature. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  a  wise  man  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  His  inti- 
mate friends  declare  that  he  had  no  vices ; 
and,  what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  foible 
in  him.  For  instance,  he  was  entirely  de- 
void of  vanity  ;  and,  being  one  who  ex- 
celled in  so  many  ways,  he  yet  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  indiflTerent  to  the  possession 
of  that  varied  excellence.  With  all  his 
claims  to  distinction,  his  demeanor  was  so 
quiet,  homely,  and  simple,  that  it  disarmed 
the  natural  dislike  in  mankind  to  so  much 
virtue  and  ability  in  a  fellow-man. 

Many  panegyrics  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
have  already  been  written  and  spoken,  and 
none  more  warm  and  hearty  than  that  de- 
livered by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
there  was  one  considerable  mistake  in 
that  panegyric,  which  so  discerning  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  never  have 
made  if  he  had  been  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  man  whom,  for  the  most 
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part,  he  justly  as  well  as  generously 
praised. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  Sir  George  Lewis' 
orgauizing  faculty.  Now  the  truth  is 
that  Sir  George  did  not  possess  this  faculty 
in  anv  remarkable  decree.  Other  merits 
he  did  possess  of  the  highest  order,  of  a 
far  higher  order  even  than  the  faculty  of 
organization.  That,  however,  was  not  a 
strong  point  with  him.  But,  indeed,  this 
faculty  is  seldom  appreciated  with  accura- 
cy, because  men  have  not  noticed  carefully 
the  remarkable  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  exhibited.  Puttirg  aside  the  living 
persons  who  excel  in  organizing,  we  would 
refer  to  man  well-known  in  official  circles 
— the  late  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Drummond.  There,  indeed,  was  a  man 
who  could  organize  a  new  dei)artment  ; 
make  an  old  department  work  as  it  had 
never  worked  before ;  collect,  arrange, 
divide,  and  convey  masses  of  information 
in  forms  which  at  once  rendered  all  the  in- 
formation available. 

This  faculty  of  organizing  is  so  rare,  and 
so  peculiar,  that  we  are  a  little  jealous  of 
having  it  attributed  in  any  case  where  it 
did  not  exist. 

Neither,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  Sir 
George  l^ewis  exceedingly  distinguished 
amongst  his  fellow-men  for  aptitude  in 
business.  No  man  obtains  the  i»osition  of 
a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  a  cabinet  min- 
ister so  universally  respected,  without  be- 
ing more  than  an  average  man  of  business ; 
but  Sir  George  was  not  very  far  above  this 


average. 


Where  he  did  excel,  and  in  this  excel- 
lence he  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  as  we 
believe,  by  any  man  of  his  time,  was  in 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  which  he  dis- 
played when  dealing  with  the  highest 
questions  of  principle.  Moreover,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  outspeaking,  fearless,  can- 
did, honorable  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  indulged  even  in  the  more  pardona- 
ble kinds  of  cant.  The  oj/mions  of  other 
men  never  weighed  down  his  judgment, 
lie  never  thought  with  the  many,  merely 
because  thev  were  the  manv.  In  our 
opinion,  such  qualities  are  at  the  present 
moment  peHectly  invaluable.  The  danger 
of  our  time  is  always  lest  the  foremost 
men  should  be  too  fearfid  of  criticism,  too 
subservient  to  the  clamor  of  the  day,  w  hat 
ever  that  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  that  they 
shouM  become  the  slaves  of  public  opinion 
— not  of  public  opinion  in  its  linal  form, 
but  of  that  opinion  hastily  formed  day  by 


day.  Our  danger  is,  not  that  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  persons  who  can  read, 
and  write,  and  understand  anything ;  but 
that  there  should  be  too  few  who  really 
can  think  for  themselves,  and  have  the 
courage  to  express  their  thoughts.  In 
arts,  in  letters,  and  in  ])oritics,  there  is  al- 
ways the  fear  lest  we  should  be  approach- 
ing a  Byzantine  period — a  period  in  which 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  general  cultiva- 
tion, a  vast  superabundance  of  criticism 
and  comment,  and  very  little  that  is  orig- 
inal attempted,  or  accomplished.  Now  Sir 
G.Lewis  neither  feared  '^ gods,  nor  men, 
nor  newspapers  ;"  and,  in  his  quiet,  simp  e 
way,  was  ready  to  ailront  all  popularity 
rather  than  deviate  from  the  opinions 
which,  after  long  thought,  he  had  carefully 
formed  for  hirti self 

lie  could  have  been  a  martvr  for  those 
opinions.  It  may  bring  a  smile  uj)on  the 
faces  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  to  think 
of  that  quiet,  homely  man,  with  the  stoop 
and  indolent  movement  of  a  student,  being 
a  martyr.  His  martyrdom  might  not 
have  been  altogether  voluntary,  but  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  persistency  of  his 
nature,  and  by  his  great  love  of  truth. 
When  coerced  by  authority,  he  would  have 
gone  on  uttering,  in  lower  tones,  "  But  it 
does  move,  though ;"  and  it  would  have 
been  very  dithcult  indeed  to  have  com- 
])elled  his  signature  to  any  thing  he  did  not 
believe  in. 

Moreover,  he  was  ready  to  take  upon 
himself  any  responsibility  when  he  had 
once  thought  much  upon  a  subject,  and 
made  up  his  mind  u])on  it.  Such  qualities 
place  him  in  a  much  higher  order  than 
that  of  mere  men  of  busine>s ;  though 
such  men,  in  their  way,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

In  that  part  of  business,  however,  which 
consists  in  dealinGT  with  other  men.  Sir 
George  I^ewis  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  admirable.  He  was  thoroughly 
frank  in  his  intercourse  with  them  ;  he  had 
that  highest  courtesy  which  docs  not 
think  at  all  about  being  courteous;  and 
his  respect  for  thought,  and  his  love  of 
facts  made  him  an  attentive  listener  to 
any  argument  or  information  that  you 
could  bring  before  him.  He  did  not 
ihihk  about  the  person  who  brought  it, 
but  looked  at  once  to  the  substance  of 
what  was  addressed  to  him.  We  believe 
there  does  not  live  the  man,  unless  he  is 
some  person  reinaikable  for  conceit,  whom 
it  was  a  public  duty  to  discourage,  who 
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can  say,  "  Sir  George  Lewis  was,  in  the 
least  degree,  unkind,  unjust,  or  supercil- 
ious to  me." 

He  was  marked  out  for  a  very  promi- 
nent person  in  public  affairs,  and  was  a 
man  to  rely  upon  in  any  great  crisis.  He 
never  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the 
greatness  tliat  was  in  him,  bis  being  one 
of  those  thoroughly  British  characters — 
unlheatrical,  unclemonstraiive,  making  no 
pretence  to  grandeur,  but  oil  en  acting 
greatly — which  the  people  of  this  country 
del  ght  in  when  they  come  to  know  them 
well.  It  is  a  credit  both  to  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  and  to  tlie  House  of  Commons 
generally,  to  have  appreciated  this  man, 
who  did  nothing  to  court  appreciation,  so 
soon  and  so  fully  as  they  did. 

Ai  regards  his  literary  talents  and  la- 
bors, they  were  vast,  various  and  pro- 
found. We  suppose  that  he  was  the  most 
learned  man  who  ever  became  a  cabinet 
minister.  Sir.  W.  Temple,  Bo'ingbroke, 
Somers,  Fox,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  Mel- 
bourne, Lansdowne  (we  forbear  to  give 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  living 
men,)  were,  after  all,  but  scholars  amongst 
statesmen ;  whereas  Sir  George  Lewis  was 
a  scholar  amongst  scholars ;  and  his  labors 
were  duly  respected  by  the  foremost  men 
in  hcholarship  of  his  day.  His  mind  was 
not  a  subtle  one,  but  it  had  as  much  acu- 
men as  that  possessed  by  any  man  of  our 
time ;  and  the  same  fearlessness  which  he 
showed  in  politics,  was  also  manifested  in 
literature.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most 
learned  antiquaiians  endeavored  to  impose 
any  doctr  ne  upon  him.  He  would  look 
inio  the  matttr  for  himself,  biing  his  great 
amount  of  varied  learning  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  it  he  came  to  an  opposte  conclu- 
sion to  that  generally  received,  he  main- 
tained his  opinion  with  good-humored 
tenacity  against  all  comers. 

To  complete  the  account  of  Sir  George 
Lew  s's  character,  we  may  say  of  him  that 
he  was  not  impulsive,  not  enthusiastic,  not 


imag'native.  But  still  it  must  not  be  sup 
posed  that  he  was  a  co'd  friend,  or  an  in- 
different  spectator  of  human  affa  rs.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  warm  hearted, 
though  not  a  demonstrative  man.  His 
interest  in  human  knowledge  and  affiirs 
was  very  wide  ;  and  whatever  he  did  care 
for,  he  cared  for  deeply.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  not  of  a  cramped  of  confined 
nature.  He  was  a  considerable  statesm  <n, 
and  an  eminent  man  of  letters ;  and  if  he 
had  I'emained  in  the  profession  which  he 
was  bred  up  in,  he  would  have  proved  an 
unrivalled  judge. 

Sir  G.  Lewis  hal  far  more  sense  of  hu- 
mor than  was  generally  attributed  to  bim  ; 
and  we  think  that  one  of  his  l^ter  sayings 
was  as  deep  and  wi  ty  a  thing  bs  bas 
been  said  for  some  time.  ^'Life  would  be 
very  tolerable,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  for 
»ts  pleasures."  Seldcm  have  the  defects 
that  often  beset  modern  sociey — its 
pompous  inanity,  tediousness,  its  formali- 
ty without  graie,  its  crowded  dullness, 
and  its  want  of  geniality — been  inoicated 
in  fewer  words  than  in  that  saying  of 
Sir  George  Lewis.  In  this  biting  but 
truthful  maxim  there  is,  in  reference  to 
society,  an  outspoken  I  onesty  akin  to  that 
which  he  always  manifested  in  politics 
and  in  literature. 

Sir  George  Lewis  hod  a  singularly  hap- 
py temperament.  It  wa<i  very  equable 
and  very  cheerful.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  serious  business,  any  thing  that 
could  enliven  it  was  always  very  welcome 
to  hio).  And,  like  all  men  who  really 
love  what  is  facetious,  he  could  put  up 
with  pleasantry  and  enjoy  it,  fven  if  it 
were  not  of  a  first-rate  or  novel  kind. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  of  such  a 
man  that  he  was  extremely  loved  in  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends  and  relations. 
The  public  will  long  lament  his  loss ;  but 
upon  th'S  inner  circle  it  has  thrown  a 
gloom  that  will  never  in  their  lives  be  al- 
together lightened. 
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Mr.  ITowitt  himself,  as  the  translator 
of  Ennemoser^s  History  of  Magic^  gives 
to  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  largely  lie  is  indt-bted  to  ihc  German 
writers  for  the  production  of  tlie  volumes 
before  us.  Modesty  has  never  been  an 
especial  attribute  of  William  Ilowiit ;  it  is 
his  way  to  treat  with  a  marked  discourtesy 
those  from  whom  he  differs ;  this  is  the 
great  sin  of  his  present  work.  With  a 
great  deal  of  information,  derived  from 
all  sources  of  knowledge  and  history,  em- 
bodying therefore  much  interesting  state- 
ment and  observation,  and  conveyed  with 
Mr.  Ilowitt's  usual  rapid  and  rather  emo- 
tional than  thoughtful  force,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  assomption,  some  na:'rowncss, 
and  frequently  ignorance  ;  we  are  bound 
also  to  say  that  the  volumes  are,  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  a  compen- 
dium of  facts.  Many,  perhaps,  will  demur 
to  the  use  of  the  term,  fact ;  but  it  must 
go.  There  really  are  multitudes  of  things 
which  we  have  to  receive,  and  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  we  have  not  yet  discover- 
ed the  law.  The  reading  of  the  work  of 
Ennenioser  would  perhaps  sopersede  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ilowitt.  Ennemoser's  iuisight  is  fir  deep- 
er; he  wiites  less  as  a  partisan  ;  he  abuses 
nobody  ;  and  without  the  latter  quality,  a 
work  of  Mr.  Ilowitt's  would  scarcely  be 
complete.  With  these  qualificaiions,  we 
may  commend  his  books  to  those  readers 
wbo  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  literature  of  spiritualism.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  quite  so  easy  as 
Mr.  lloviitt  seems  to  imagine, to  sj»ell  the 
way  to  knowledge  upon  these  matters ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  statements 
are  so  numerous,  the  reported  facts  so  in- 
creav^ing  and  abounding,  that  they  act ! 
very  unphilosophically  who  hinij)ly  sneer  = 


mnn 


•  Inchlcnth  in  my  Life,     By  D.  D.  Home.     I^ug-  i 
in  <t  i\\ 


llie  Hif'tory  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Arjen  and 
Naiious^  and  in  nil  Churchen,  Chrintian  and  Pafjauy 
dernoustraUutf  a  Univerf-al  Faith,  By  Wii.  Uowitt. 
Two  ToK     Longruau  &.  Co. 


and  deny  ;  and  wo  only  regret  that  upon 
such  a  subject  Mr.  Howitt  has  not  brought 
to  bear  a  greater  degree  of  spiritual  calm. 
His  volumes  will  create  interest,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  allay  opposition  or  to  se- 
cure conviction. 

And  we  must  say  that  we  are  glnd  to 
see  any  steady  stand  made  for  supernatu- 
ral facts.  More  and  more  the  classes  of 
the  thoughtful  seem  to  be  dividing  them- 
selves into  tho^e  who  see  nature  and 
nothing  more,  and  those  who  see  nature 
as  inclosed  and  enveloped  in  the  super- 
natural. Bishop  Butler  expressed  some- 
thing like  this  in  his  well-known  saying : 
"There  are  two  courses  of  nature — the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary ;"  but  ef- 
forts are  being  made  now  by  noble  men, 
who  seem,  however,  to  have  little  to  com- 
mand our  admiration  except  their  piercing 
insight  into  natural  causation,  to  dispenKO 
with  the  supernatuial  altogether  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  and  human  life. 
To  such  persons  it  seems  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  ignore  certain  undoubted  facts ; 
thev  deal  with  the  brick  and  mortar  side 
of  life.  Miin's  terrestrial  habitation  seems 
to  grow  wi'hout  hands;  it  never  occurs 
to  them  to  inquire  much  into  the  con- 
sciousness which  presides  over  the  use  of 
their  own.  A  million  phenomena  are  con- 
stantly trans[)iring  within  and  around  them 
utterly  inexplicable,  and  belonging  as 
much  to  the  order  of  the  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  they  excite  no  interest 
in  con)parison  with  circumstances  far  in- 
ferior in  interest  and  importance.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  said  in  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  ghostly  visitation, 
(and  no  one  will  susj)ect  him  of  great  pro- 
pensity to  credulity,)  *'Onee  in  a  century, 
or  not  so  often,  on  a  summer's  evening,  a 
stray  Arabian  locust — a  genuine  son  of 
tho  desert — has  alighted  in  Hyde  Park. 
This  is  out  of  the  course  of  nature;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  account  for,  but  it 
is  actual,  it  is  believable,  it  is  not  suj)er- 
natural."  Why  may  M'e  not  believe  that 
while  spirits — we  take  a  largo  thing  for 
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granted,  our  reader's  perceive — are  kept 
upon  their  good  behavior,  and  have  no 
power  to  infringe  upon  the  solid  world, 
there  are  nevertheless  chances  and  mis- 
chances which,  in  the  cycles  of  times, 
throw  some,  like  an  Arabian  locust,  upon 
our  shores,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  disporting  themselves,  to  our  annoy- 
ance, amongst  us  for  a  season  ?  All  this, 
however,  takes  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  spiritual,  say  a  ^z^per-natural,  kingdom 
and  world.  This  theory  would  not  satis- 
fy Mr.  Ilowitt  and  his  confrhre^  ;  but  w^e 
are  not  very  particularly  desirous  to  satis- 
fy that  race ;  for  if  the  supernatural  world 
be  demonstrated  in  the  senses  of  the  vision 
and  the  understanding,  and  if  it  were 
clearly  possible  at  will  to  enter  it  and  to 
obtain  answers  from  it,  we  should  still  feel 
and  maintain  that  God  and  Providence 
had  f  o  fixed  the  limitations  of  our  visible 
diurnal  sphere  that  beyond  them  it  would 
be  impiety  to  seek  to  pass  excepting  in 
the  way  of  faith  and  prayer.  But  we 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  locust,  whatever  the  reader  may  feel, 
however  the  lip  may  curl,  and  the  sense 
steel  itself  against  the  matter.  The  liter- 
ature of  the  supernatural  includes  not  only 
a  large  collection  of  books  not  exactly  to 
be  treated  with  contempt,  but  a  number 
of  names  also  standing  a  long  way  above 
contempt,  and  very  hi^h  in  the  homage  of 
enlightened  minds.  The  testimony  to  the 
supernatural  is  certainly  universal  in  lati- 
tude, and  nation,  and  age,  and  temperar 
ment.  "  The  spiritual  power,"  says  Wil- 
liam Ilowitt,  "  is  the  lex  magna  of  the 
universe."  Certainly,  in  some  way,  it  is 
so ;  and  nature,  sufficiently  inexplicable  in 
herself,  becomes  a  millionfold  more  inex- 
plicable without  the  law  beneath  and 
above  nature.  Even  Comte  admits  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  sources  or  causes 
of  nature's  law^s.  lie  deems  their  origina- 
tion so  inscrutable  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  inquire  into  them,  and  regards  the 
idea  of  a  deity  as  a  mere  abstraction, 
tending  to  comfort  ignoramuses  until  li- 
berated into  the  light  of  science.  And 
what  comfort  then  ?  Mean  t'me  it  will  be 
perceived  that  this  is  the  mere  assumption 
of  an  atheistic  mind,  choosing  to  knock 
away  in  imagination  the  prop  from  be- 
neath the  universe,  not  from  any  idea 
that  another  law  of  causation  has  been 
discovered,  but  simply  because  atheistic 
intelligence  does  not  choose  to  recogn'ze 
the  invisible  and  divine.    Was  it  not  said 


of  old :  ^'  The  fool  hath  faid  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God?"  Bot  on  all  sides  those 
who  choose  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  spirits,  and  that  it  presses  ii"- 
resistibly  upon  the  frontier  of  human  nar 
ture,  have  much  to  account  for.  Surety 
Mr.  Hewitt's  volumes  furnish  a  marvelous 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Are  all  seers  imposters?  Are  they  all 
knaves  ?  all  liars  ?  all  idiots  ?  Very  sum- 
mary this ;  but  even  then  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. Collusion,  illusion,  delusion  !  But 
what  is  the  human  mind,  this  haunted 
chamber,  that  can  be  imposed  on  thus  ? 
Supposing  this  kingdom  of  spirit  to  have 
no  objective  existence,  their  subjective  is 
scarcely  less  a  marvel — all  ideal,  i^lealogi- 
cal  dreams  giving  birth  to  vast  driA;s  of 
ghosts  flocking  solemn  and  sable  shores. 
The  thing  in  the  conception  is  scarcely 
less  marvelous  than  the  thing  in  existence. 
Here,  while  what  our  writer  balls  "  large- 
wigged  science"  shakes  its  bushy,  disbe* 
lieving  horse-hair,  what  are  we  lo  th'nk 
of  Swedenborg,  who  constructs  a  vast 
science  of  ghosts,  and  goes  in  and  out 
amongst  them  at  pleasure?  Do  so  un- 
gracious a  thing  as  call  him  1  ar,  or  de- 
scribe the  unhappy  condiiion  of  blood 
bringing  him  into  such  scenery  and  cir* 
cumstance ;  the  mystery  is  no  more  solved. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  miracles  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  de  Paris  ?  Their 
imposture  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactorily 
proved  as  Bishop  Douglas  determined ; 
and  as  Jesuitism,  in  its  vehement  anti- 
Jansenism  proclaimed,  If  we  can  not  be- 
lieve Count  Montegrow,  whom  then  shall 
we  believe  ?  by  what  rule  accept  any  his- 
tory,  or  any  biography  ?  Hundreds  pro- 
claimtfd  their  cure  in  the  face  of  a  large 
city  and  the  observation  of  a  not  unintel- 
ligent age.  It  is  easy  to  disbelieve.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  Madame  Hauffe,  better 
known  as  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst.  The 
instance  we  suppose  is  far  beyond  doubt ; 
but  it  is  abnormal ;  very  certainly.  So  is 
toothache  very  painfully  abnormal ;  but  a 
good  many  people  have  it.  To  the  strong- 
nerved  and  gifled  individual  who  never 
experienced  that  pleasant  titillation  of  the 
nerves,  it  might  seem  an  altogether  incre- 
dible thing  that  a  piece  of  mere  bone 
should  possess  the  power  to  drive  mind 
and  body  almost  to  madness.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  pleasant  peculiarities  of  this  our  mor- 
tal condition,  that  we  who  have  not  felt  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pain  can  not  conceive 
that  pain ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ungen- 
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erous  and  unjust,  in  tlie  sbscnco  of  onr 
own  exj)i*riei:ce,  to  assail  aiid  riilicule  llie 
cxpt'ii*-!  CCS  of  olhera.  Wc»  have  no  duubt 
about  the  ahnormal  condition  of  ihosi* 
8Uppt)SMl  to  be  susceptible  to  visions,  and 
dreams,  and  spiiitual  manifestations;  but 
we  do  not  at  all  suppose,  there'on',  that 
it  foPows  that  the  whole  thing  is  merely 
an  affair  of  tie  blood  and  the  brain.  It 
seeuKs  certain — nay,  it  is  e  ly  ceriain — 
that  ihfre  aj^cnts  of  various  kinds  capable 
to  su[)crinduce  that  abnorm^d  condition  of 
bodv,  tr'vinor  to  it  unnatural  susccptibi  i- 
ties.  We  are  con>tantly  usini^  nervine 
thinjxs — do  nir  this,  in  a  measure — such  .is 
tobacco  or  tea.  Those  who  prefer  the 
higher  luxuries  and  diseases  of  iniagina- 
tion  |)n»ceed  to  the  intoxic.ition  of  opium; 


book  is  not  liVely  to  receive  very  fair 
treatment.  The  first  sentence  of  an  emin- 
ent cotemporary  reviewer  denounces  it 
ns  an  impudent  and  f(»olish  book.  If  it 
be  this,  it  is  a  niillionfold  worse  than  tliis. 
Hut  impudent,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word,  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  ami  we 
think  at  least  it  may  claim  a  su-ponded 
judgment.  We  surely  may  say,  Mr.  ILtme 
looks  better  in  his  bo(»k  than  many  of  his 
reviewers  in  their  articles.  We  see  no 
impudence,  unless  the  whole  afl:i«r  bo  a 
lie.  The  style  is  that  of  quiet  nnnaiive, 
wonderful  enougli  in  what  it  relates,  but 
who  ly  and  singularly  deVoid  of  >-ll  pre- 
tentiousness of  style.  And  cert:uidy,  on 
all  liands,  the  dilenmins  to  which  he  re- 
duces able  scientific  skeptics  are  remark- 


while  others,  again,  'hrow  themsclvcsjnto    able  tnough.     Crusty  Sir  David  Brewster 

is   present   at   the   moving  of  the  great 
table,  but  declares  he  did  not  know  whe- 


ihe  ecstacies  of  hashish  or  napellus.  Thai 
which  in  these  cnses  i*  superinduced  by 
the  intoxicating  draught  m;iy  possibly  be 
the  ordinary — may  we  say  the  d  sca«^ed 
ordinary — condition,  which  some  tenjper- 
aments  Inive  upon  them  as  a  doom.  \Vc 
are  no  ghost-seers  or  table-rappi*rs.  O.ir 
instincts  go  as  utterly  again  t  the  practice 
as  their  faith  turns  to  the  pr>ssibility  of 
many  such  manifestations.  Mean  lime, 
those  who  be'ieve  themselves  lobebroni;ht 
intocontart  immc'lialcly  wit'i  the  spiritual 
world  can  scarcely  ex])ect  their  htatcment 
to  be  received  without  rigid  ex  mnnation. 
If  spiritual  appearances  be  possible,  so  al-o 
\i  imposture.  Xo  doubt  ajiparilions  and 
voices,  even  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
credence  to  iheir])Ossibili'y,  are  most  hap- 
pily, very  unusual.  There  are  also  na- 
tures to  whom,  from  their  very  healthi- 
ness, as  VI  ell  as  others  from  their  unhealth- 
iness,  it  may  be  difficult  to  believe  ;  and 
we  quite  think  that  such  deserve  a  more 
candid  treatment  than  they  received  from 
Wil  iain  Ilowitt  in  the  book  which  fin*- 
nishes  the  text  for  our  ju-eseni  tKoughis. 
Into   the   supposed  various   ranks  and 


ther  it  moved  or  not !  Determined,  how- 
ever, that  ^^  spirit  was  the  last  thing  he 
would  give  in  to,"  to  quote  Ida  <»wn 
words,  he  exclaimn  to  the  more  cautious 
and  apparently  philosophical  Lord  Brough- 
am, who  was  also  present,  *'' Sir,  this  up- 
sets the  philosophy  of  lifty  years !"  Amidst 
these  comjilinuntary  6M}ing8,  one  cnn  not 
but,  with  Mr.  Home,  indulge  in  a  laugh 
at  the  man  of  science  who  does  not  know 
whether  a  table  moves  i»r  not  before  his  own 
vyasy  and  conjectures  that  what  was  done 
was  produced  by  machinery  attached  to 
the  lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home  1  Sir 
David  Brewster's  letter,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  produce  no  skeptics.  And 
notiiini;  is  more  amusiuo^  and  remarkable 
than  the  vast  variety  of  expedients  appeal- 
ed to  in  order  to  account  t\  r  the  myste- 
rious noises  or  manifestations. 

**  Some  instances  of  tlic  manner  m  which  it  is 
snid  the  phenomena  arc  produced  arc  sufficient- 
ly amusing  to  be  repeated.  A  ver}'  popular  idea 
in  Paris  wus  that  I  carried  in  my  porket  a  tame 
monkev  trained  to  as^isit  me.     Another  is  that 


orders  of  hoiritnal  existences  surrounding  ,  ^         i       *    u  n     r    i 

.        I,         .  /.       !•  *  ^      .1         my  lees  arc  so  iorme(l  as  to  be  capable  of  eion- 

man,  tlie  allocations  of  mah^Miant  or  celes- 1  ^^\.^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  [,,^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

tnd  aocncies  m  his  lot  or  sphere,  it  would  i  i,„^n  j^j^ny  people  suppose  that  when  I  go  to 
be  idle  enough  to  enter,  upon  this  ])age.  j  a  btrange  hou-c,  my  tables  have  to  be  seniHrat. 
The  tendency  of  our  remarks  ]>oint8  very    and  that,  like  Sir  David  Brewster's  *coi»jeciunir 


table,  ihey  are  always  copiously  draped,  and 
Ihat  I  lake  with  me  wax  hands  and  aims  to 


little  furtlier  than  to  a  plea  for  fairness. 
We  have  asserted  that  man  believes  in 
nature  and  the  natural.     In   our  day  we  ,  s|'ow  at  the  proper  moment.     Some  FuppoM 

!..,.«  .i*.««i   «.,   r.K.,«.*   ....k^.»i4iw.  "^.^.r.^   I  that  I  magnetize  or  bioloffize  my  audience,  ana 
have  ol)ta  ned  an  almost  unhealthy  com-  "  *.         i  ~. 

mand  over  the  forces  and  powers  of  na- 
ture.    S.)  much  is  this  the  case  that  we 


observe  and  use,  and  believe  in  little  more 
than  dynamical  force.     Ilcnce  Mr.  Home's 


ogize  mj  auaience, 
tliat  they  only  imagine  they  see  what  ihey  see. 
Some  ttiat  I  carry  with  me  lazy  tungs  and  a 
magic  lantern,  and  others  have  stated  that  when 
I  am  S)iid  to  rise  in  the  air,  it  is  otdy  a  lialloon 
iilled  with  gas  in  the  ahape  of  a  man.    Olhen 
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again  will  have  it  ihnt  it  is  done  by  a  magic 
lantern,  whilst  pome  doctors  declare  that  I  ad- 
niihistcr  *n  thimbleful  of  rhlorufoim  to  caih  of 
the  sitiers.'  Sir  David  Brewster  must  have 
had  his  ihiinbleful  when  he  could  only  say  that 
the  table  *  appeared  to  rise/  and  thit  *  spit  its 
were  the  la^^t  things  he  would  give  in  to.'  Some 
have  enough  spiriiual  belief  to  say  that  I  have 
the  dfvil  at  command.  Others  that  I  rai^e 
Epiriis  by  forms  aiid  incantations.  Then  we 
have  involuntary  muscular  motion  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  by  the  leuined  Professor 
Faradsiy.  Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  their  being 
produced  by  unconscious  cerebration,  and  Mr. 
Morell,  the  philosopher,  tells  us  that  they  are 
caused  by  *  the  reflex  action  of  the  mind.*  A 
common  explanation  is  ventriloquism.  Electri- 
city is  another,  and  it  is  Sbid  that  I  have  an 
electric  buttery  concealed  about  my  person. 
Then  there  are  the  od  force  and  fluiii  action,  and 
the  nervous  principle,  and  collu^ion,  illusion, 
and  delusion.  Mechanical  contrivances  attach- 
ed to  the  lower  extremities  are  also  suggested 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  but  without  specif>ing 
their  particular  nature.  But  the  most  scienti- 
fic and  learned  explanation,  leaving  no  room  for 
conjtctuns,  was  given  by  an  old  woman  in 
America,  who  when  a.^ked  if  she  could  account 
for  what  she  had  seen,  replied  :  *Lor,  sirs,  it's 
easy  enough,  he  only  rul)S  himself  all  over  with 
a  gold  pencil.'  The  rappings  are  produced  in 
many  ways,  each  philosopher  having  his  own 
theory,  beginning  low  down  with  the  snapping 
of  the  toe-joints,  others  getting  up  to  the  ancle, 
whiUt  some  mainttiin  it  to  be  in  the  knees,  or 
thijjh  bones.  Professor  Huxley  has  his  own 
*  spirit-rapping  tO'.',*  with  which  he  amuses  his 
friends.  It  has  even  been  attributed  to  a  strong 
beating  of  my  pulse.  Some  say  I  rub  my  boots 
together,  others  my  thumb  nails,  and  that 
springs  are  concealed  in  the  table  and  almut 
the  room.  It  has  bee.n  said  that  I  have  an  elec- 
trical quality  which  I  can  throw  off  at  the  com- 
mand of  my  will.  A  general  belief  is  that  I 
bribe  the  servants  at  wliatever  house  I  visit,  i 
that  they  may  aid  me  in  concealing  my  ma- 1 
chinery.  The  intelligence  displaced  in  obtain- 
ing names,  dates,  and  other  circumstances,  is 
previously  communicated  to  me  either  by  my 
own  inquiry  from  servants,  or  by  visiting  the 
tombstones  of  the  relatives,  or  even  by  a  body 
of  secret  police  who  are  in  my  pay.  Others 
know  that  I  am  clairvoyant,  and  that  I  read  the 
thoughts  of  those  present.  I  am  an  accom- 
plished juggler  according  to  others,  and  have 
always  refused  to  be  seen  by  any  others  of  the 
crafr,  although  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary, 
and  the  greatest  juggler  ot  France  has  stated 
that  he  could  not  at  all  account  for  what  he 
witnessed  by  any  of  the  principles  of  his  art" 

We  arc  disposed  to  regard  Mr,  Home's 
book — sujiposing  it  to  be  truthful — which, 
iu  tlie  main,  we  rtally  see  do  reason  at  all 
to  doubt,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned — as 
a  philosophical  treatise.    Its  place  on  the 


book  shelf  is  by  t^c  side  of  the  Seeress  of 
PrevoTst,  We,  perhaps,  should  scaicely 
be  disposed  lo  assign  liini  the  place  ac- 
corded by  Mr.  Ilowitt,  who  regards  him 
as  a  very  ai)0stle  !  It  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances 
connected  with  Mr.  Home,  tbat  he 
conies  from  America.  lie  is,  how- 
ever, an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  respectable  in  all  bis  relalion- 
siiips  in  life.  Mr.  Howitt  believes  his 
mission  lo  be  to  go  forth  and  do  the  pre- 
liminary woik  of  restoring  faith  by  the 
pt-rforniance  of  outward  marvels.  By 
birth  he  is  connected  with  the  Homes  of 
Scotland.  From  the  earliest  period  ol 
hislii'e,  be  inlorms  us,  be  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  visitations,  and  was  very 
early  turned  out  of  doors  for  his  alleged 
acquaintance  with  ghosts.  In  bis  first 
year  he  was  a  Congregational ist,  and 
when  his  aunt  sent  for  three  ministers  to 
exorc'se  the  devil  from  him — Ci)ngrega- 
tionali't.  Baptist,  and  Wesley  an — the 
Congregat'Ofialist  alone  would  not  enter 
into  the  subject,  snying,  "  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  pure-minded  boy  shotild  be 
persecuted  for  what  he  wa?^  not  responsi- 
ble to  prevent  or  cause."  We  niu>t  regard 
his  volume  as  to  us  more  curious  than 
pleasant.  So  far  as  we  have  read  it,  we 
have  not  felt  any  absorbing  inteivst  in  it; 
while,  at  tlio  same  time,  it  does  illu* trite, 
we  think,  the  permeation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena by  supernatural  forces  and  la^s  ; 
illustrating,  also,  that  the  author, — which 
is  the  really  inter* sting  part  of  the  mat- 
ter— has  himself  ^ome  remarkable  and  dis- 
eased idiosyncracy  of  body,  rendering 
him,  wiihoui  any  nece?8ity  of  falling  upon 
the  idea  of  collusion,  as,  if  wc  may  so  de- 
fine him,  a  kind  of  spiritual  battery.  He 
has  successfully  imposed,  if  he  has  im- 
po  e^,  upon  the  highest  courts  of  Europe. 
Tre  Eti^peror  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Franco,  the  King  of  Holland — by  all  these 
princes,  and  by  others,  he  has  been  enter- 
t  lined  as  a  guest,  and  without  falling  up- 
on the  insolence  of  a  charge  of  deceit, 
which  really  would  be  itself  almo  t  mirac- 
ulous in  an  age  like  this,  of  the  hardest 
skepticism  to  spiritual,  and  the  most  en- 
slaved belief  in  natural,  laws;  may  we  not 
charitably  suppose  that  he  is  thus  pointing 
to  the  more  occult,  but  not  less  certain, 
mdications  of  the  life  aboimdingand  over- 
flowing behind  the  vail  ?  And  certainly 
those  who  so  pftulantly  and  persistently 
deny  the  truthfulness  oV  Mr.  Home,  to  be 
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consistent,  slioald  deal  in  the  same  m- n- 1 
ner  with  more  eminent  men.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  Luther's  constant  intercourse 
with  the  devil  ?  Lis  perpetual  environment 
by  virions  and  spiritual  things — not  only 
himself,  but  his  household  ?  His  g  od 
wife  CatVerine  had  her  visions  as  well  as 
he,  though  Mr.  Ilowitt  strangely  mis- 
quotes some  particulars,  and  ha^  especial- 
ly turned  liis  letter  to  the  Chancellor 
Brnck,  in  which  ho  recites  the  vi>ion  of 
the  "  Rainbow  and  the  Cloud"  into  a  real 
vision.  The  scorn  and  utter  contempt 
with  wliich  Mr.  Home  is  treated  would 
rise  to  mad  virulence  and  veh  mence  did 
we  heir  any  one  in  our  day  speaking  as 
LuUier  spoke.  The  poor,  vexed,  glorious,  ■ 
spiritual  Titan,  saw  c evils  in  every  thing, 
and  was  fighting  with  them  every 
where.  Ludicrous  and  contemptible  in- 
deed it  would  seem  to  the  nature-lovers 
and  worshipers.  "Many  devils,"  said 
ho,  "  are  in  woods,  waters,  and  wilder- 
ness, in  dark  poolly  pUces,  ready  to  hurt 
and  proj  idice  people."  He  saw  devils  in 
the  thick  black  clouds,  the  hail,  the  light- 
ning<»,  and  the  thunderings.  ''  Wtien  these 
things  happen,"  said  he,  "  the  philoso- 
phers s-iy  it  is  natural,  ani  ascribe  it  to 
the  planets ;  but  I  sec  the  devil  puffing 
out  Irs  cheeks  against  the  light,  but  the 
good  Lord  Christ  gave  him  a  blow  upon 
h'S  inflated  cheek,  and  still  combats  liim 
vigorously,  and  will  to  the  end  of  things." 
One  day  when  there  was  a  storm  abroad, 
"Hark!"  said  he,  "how  the  devil  is  puff- 
ing and  blowing ;  it  is  the  devil  who  does 
this ;  the  winds  are  good  or  bad  spirits." 
Often  he  soemei  to  be  personally  near  to 
the  arch  enemy,  sometimes  in  noises  and 
sometimes  in  vl^ions.  What  shall  we 
make  of  th's?  Certa'nly  we  may  make 
this  of  it — tha^  if  Luther  were  honest,  Mr. 
Home  niay  be  so  too.  In  tint  age,  of 
course,  we  know  it  will  be  s.iid  the  8!ij)er- 
stitions  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church 
were  manifold.  IJjit  has  Protestantism 
reached  a  perfect  state  of  health  in  entire- 
ly ignoring  all  lhe}«e  ?  Have  wo  not 
reached  another  slate  of  disease?  and 
whereas  our  fathers  in  those  ancient  ages 
beheld  every  thin^  a^  ghostly  and  weird, 
have  wo  improved  by  beholding  nothing 
ghostly  or  sj)iritual  ?  Certainly,  again, 
those  who  think  it  possible  t^^at  the  locust 
may  sometimes  come  to  Hyde  Park,  find 
themselves  in  good  company  with  Me'anc- 
thon,  with  Wishart,  with  Knox  and  Lati- 
mer, with  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  Drs. 


Watts  and  Doddridgp,  with  Robert  Bar- 
clay and  John  Wesley,  with  Whitfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Robert  Souihey, 
and  multitudes  besides ;  with  perhaps  all 
the  wise  and  quiet,  who — while  they  de- 
sire no  immediate  manifestations  to  them- 
selves, avail  themselves  of  all  the  strength 
and  intelligence  nature  can  giv^,  but  feel 
that  behind  the  vail  of  nature  there  i^  a 
mystery  of  life  and  not  of  death — humbly 
suspend  tl  eir  judgment  as  to  how  such 
things  can  be;  but,  with  Dr.  Watts,  be- 
lieve, t^'at  in  the  midst  of  much  mistake, 
and  perhaps  imposition,  it  is  impossible  all 
the  stories  in  Glanville  or  in  Baxter  can 
be  altogether  unfoiuided  ;  for  the  quieter 
the  heart  is  the  shrewder  the  eye  is,  and 
there  is  a  prescience  deeper  than  that 
which  set  s  into  fossils  and  stones,  or  even 
into  laws  and  modes  of  being;  and  were- 
gird  him  as  a  true  benefac  or  to  our  race 
who,  by  placing  existence  in  the  full  light 
of  the  spiritual  world,  places  it  also  beneath 
the  range  of  the  highest  order  of  mo  ives. 
It  wns  quite  lo  be  expect^-d  that  an  ago 
like  ours,  rife  in  transcendentali-m,  should 
produce  a  faith  in  higher  forms  and 
principles  than  those  acknowledged 
by  cold,  lifeless  sensationalism.  Prot- 
estantism, in  its  reaction  against  Pa- 
pal imposture,  lias  traveled  a  little  too 
far,  and  has  in  some  ndnds  subtituted  sim- 
ple Sadduceeism;  and  our  feeling  and 
dread  is,  t^at  in  ma'jy  nf  our  churches, 
and  amongst  many  of  our  teachers,  »hat 
faith  and  ilo. trine  is  simply  taught  which 
believes  and  sees  no  angel,  and  no  spirit, 
and  no  resurrection.  We  are  far  enough, 
too,  from  supposing  that  spiritual  exist- 
ences are  to  be  constantly  seen  with  ilie 
eye  of  sense,  as  inteipo-ing  and  meddling 
with  human  affairs ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  sound  and  healthy  faith  in 
Christianity,  that  they  occupy  a  region 
altogether  distant  and  unsympathctio 
with  ours,  that  they  hav»*  no  interest  in 
our  affiiir-',  or  that  to  us  they  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  therefore  wo  are  glad  of  any  thing 
that  meets  the  subject  ot  th^  supernatu- 
ral, and  keeps  it  awake  as  a  faith  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  Church. 

We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will 
understand  tis  as  indorsing  the  stances  of 
modern  spiritualism,  or  even  as  in  any 
special  sense  becoming  the  champions  of 
Mr.  Home's  book.  We  should  scarcely 
have  devoted  the  space  to  this  article  but 
for  the  very  obvious  unfairness  ia  every 
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review  of  the  book  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading.  There  are  plenty  of 
weak  points,  too,  and  especially  if  it  be  in 
this  case,  as  the  Saturday  Review  has  as- 
serted with  reference  to  the  Archimago 
of  spiritualism,  '*  that  ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth."  That  is  a  law  that  does  not  in- 
variably hold  good.  Vaccination  and  the 
steam-engine  were  alike  greeted  with 
showers  of  ridicule ;  the  fencing-off  disease 
by  the  matter  from  a  cow,  and  the  mov- 
ig  vast  ships  through  the  water  without 
oars  or  siils,  seemed  tine  subjects  for  ridi- 
cule. There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  ridi- 
cule, too,  in  thi'*  ghostly  business,  and  the 
leviiation  of  Mr.  Home ;  the  spectacle  of 
a  man  swimming  about  in  an  unearthly 
fashion  in  the  middle  o-  the  room,  and  fair 
ghostly  arms,  and  wreaths,  and  music 
played  by  invisible  fingers,  and  echoing 
cracks  and  raps  on  the  wa'ls  and  beneath 
the  tables,  ana  messages  from  dead  friends, 
and  handwritting  sta^rped  by  invisible 
presence's — all  this,  no  doubt,  is  very  fun- 
ny, and  fair  game  it  seems  for  ridicule. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  left  off  won- 
dering at  any  thing ;  nor  is  there  much 
that  really  strikes  us  as  more  marvelous, 
with   our  notions  of  what  the  spiritual 


world  is,  in  this  than  in  the  illusions  of  a 
stereoscope,  or  the  likeness  we  carry  in 
our  pocket  pninttd  by  the  light,  or  the 
message  we  send  five  hundred  m'les  dis- 
tant by  the  fingers  of  the  lightning.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  say  that  we  have  touched 
so  extreme  a  point  in  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, that  we  have  reached  the  lowest 
stair  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  particularly  curious 
about  it ;  with  all  the  darkness  we  share 
in  common  w  th  our  race  about  the  mys- 
tery of  both  worlds,  we  never  regard  our- 
selves as  separated  far  from  the  sphere  of 
spirit,  and  while  we  have  no  desire  to 
lift  the  curtain  till  it  shall  be  lifted  for  us 
by  Goi's  cheerful  angel  of  death,  we  put 
in  a  plea  against  the  skeptical  view  of  the 
nature  of  man.  There  may  be  much  in 
manifestations  like  those  of  which  we  read 
to  provoke  a  tneer,  but  even  the  ludic- 
rous apects,  as  they  strike  us,  maybe  on- 
ly the  swee])  and  eddy  of  spiritual  forces 
Many  things  in  embryo  look  grotesque, 
which  completed  and  clothed  look  divine, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  include  our- 
selves among  the  number  of  those  who  at 
present  prefer  waiting  to  dogmatizing. 


■< ^*  < ^ » 


From    Bentley*!    Miscellany. 
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The  drums  of  the  Xational  Guard  were 
playing  in  front  of  the  prison  of  St.  La- 
zare  in  Paris.  A  large  crowd  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  gloomy  building, 
in  order  to  see  the  prisoners  led  away  to 
trial ;  and  although  people  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  grown  so  accustomed 
to  executions,  that  a  cartful!  of  victims  for 
the  guillotine  scarce  attracted  attention, 
on  this  day  an  unusual  excitement  was 
visible  among  the  mob.  The  frightful 
women,  the  pikcmen,  the  patriots  in  the 
Phrygian  cap  and  dirty  carmagnole,  with 
sabots  on  their  feet,  the  children  whose 
youth  was  being  spent  in  witnessing 
scenes  of  blood,  all  these  swayed  about 


and  shouted  confusedly  on  the  7  Thermi- 
dor.  Year  II.,  of  the  French  Republic 
(July  9,  1794.)  Before  the  gates  of  St. 
Lazare,  whose  accursed  walls  contained 
as  much  misery  and  terror  as  those  of  the 
destroyed  Bastille  had  once  done,  a  cor- 
don of  pikemen  was  drawn  up,  through 
which  marched  the  public  summoner.  A 
brown  carmagnole  hung  from  his  shoul- 
ders, the  red  cap  covered  his  bristly  hair, 
a  scrubby  beard  surrounded  his  chin,  he 
wore  red  and  white  striped  sailor's  trous- 
ers, and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  heavy 
shoes  shod  with  stout  nails.  He  had  on  a 
belt  studded  with  short  spikes,  for  the  vic- 
tims might  lay  hands  on  him!    In  this 
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belt  were  two  ready-cocked  pistols,  for 
the  condemned  men  might  in  their  desper- 
ation aventje  themselves  on  the  snmmoner, 
the  iiistrnmont  of  the  unjust  judges.  In 
his  hand  the  man  held  aslieet  of  pnper,  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
j)risoners  to  he  tried  that  day,  whi».*h  in 
July,  1794,  meant  so  much  as  "You  will  ' 
learn  the  hour  when  you  will  have  to  lay 
your  head  under  the  guillotine."  Behind 
the  summoner  walked  two  pikemen  be- 
loniciuix  to  the  section  of  the  Lombards. 
Passini;  ihrouorh  a  court-vard  and  a  eorri- 
dor  occupied  by  armed  guards,  who  were 
gambling,  smoking,  and  drinking,  the 
three  men  came  to  a  larcje  door.  Confus- 
ed  voices  could  be  heard  behind  it.  At 
last  it  was  oj)ened,  and  a  semi-obscure 
room  of  vast  dimensions  became  visible. 
A  number  of  forms  could  be  noticed  in 
the  gloom.  They  were  the  prisoners  of 
the  Convention.  Every  age  and  cither 
sex,  every  rank,  every  grade  of  fortune, 
was  represented,  for  the  guillotine  despised 
no  food — it  devoured  without  any  special 
choice.  When  the  door  was  opened,  a 
cry  of  terror  burst  from  several  throats, 
while  others  could  be  heard  ej^iculating, 
"  Xow,  it  is  all  over.  Good-by,"  etc.  The 
prisoners  flocked  up  from  every  corner ; 
and  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  public 
summoner  and  his  ill-omened  ])aper. 
Whose  fate  is  seeing  to  be  decided  now  ? 
A  startled  twitching  could  be  noticed  on 
the  faces  of  some,  sullen  indiflerence  on 
others.  The  summoner  coughed  to  clear 
his  throat,  surveyed  the  crowd,  and  then 
read  in  a  loud  voice,  "Andre  Chenier, 
litterateur."  A  voung  man  of  twentv- 
two  stopped  out  of  the  !  hrong.  "  Here !" 
he  shouted  in  a  firm  voice.  "  Behind  the 
bar,"  the  summoner  remarked,  Chcnicr 
walketl  behind  a  paling,  in  which  the 
chosen  victims  were  to  stand  until  the 
procession  set  out  to  han<l  them  over  to 
their  judges.  "  Alexander  Boucher,  eX- 
captain  of  the  ex-royal  navy,"  the 
crier  continued.  "  Here  I  am,"  a 
sonorous  voice  replied,  which  belong- 
ed to  a  man  of  about  thirtv-six  years 
of  a<re,  who  walked  behind  the  railinc; 
wiih  a  firm  step.  "  Charles  de  Bart,  ex- 
oflicer  ot*  <lragoon<,"  was  the  next  sum- 
mcnis.  "Ha,  ha!  have  you  got  me  at 
last  ?"  a  prisoner  said,  laughingly,  in  the 
crowd,  and  with  the  words  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  whose  aristocratic  exter- 
ior even  the  lilth  an<l  horror  of  a  ])rison 
could  not  injure,  stc])ped  in  front  of  the 


crowd.  "  Behind  the  bar,"  the  Bnmmoner 
shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thnnder.  "  How 
can  you  dare  to  h)ok  a  patriot  in  thc»  face  ?" 
Dc  Bart  hummed  a  chanson  and  tripped 
behind  the  bar.  "  Frederick,  ex-Baron  de 
Trenck,  ci-devant  officer." 

The  tall,  thin  form  of  the  summoned 
man  now  slowly  rose  from  the  bencli  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  seated.  He 
had  reirarded  the  scene  carelessly  till  his 
name  was  called,  gazing  with  a  melancho- 
ly smile  at  the  pretty  women  and  girls 
and  powei*ful  young  men,  who,  mixed  up 
with  old  men  and  matrons  in  the  horrible 
prison,  anxiously  awaited  the  summons. 
A  smile  of  disdain  played  round  his  lips 
when  he  now  and  then  heird  behind  him 
a  sob  of  terror,  or  a  light  cry  of  fear.  Ba- 
ron von  Tren<^k  had  spent  the  night  of 
July  ()th  with  his  legs  stretched  out  at 
full  length  before  him,  and  his  hands  in 
his  breeches-pockets — ^Trenck  had  known 
worse  resting-places.  Yes,  it  was  he,  the 
mole  of  Magdeburg,  the  adventurer,  the 
darling  of  the  latlies,  the  brave  soldier, 
the  ridiculer  of  his  guards,  for  whom  no 
wall  had  proved  too  thick,  no  chain  too 
stout,  or  no  moat  too  deep.  His  sole  de- 
sire from  youth  up  had  been  for  unbound- 
ed, unbridled  liberty.  This  impulse  led 
him  to  a  dungeon,  this  contempt  of  all 
chains  and  walls  rendered  him  capable  to 
break  through  them,  and  his  yearning  for 
air  and  light  endowed  him  with  unexam- 
pled perseverance,  when  he  dug  his  way 
through  the  earth  with  wretched  tools, 
and  when  he  at  length  found  a  quiet  spot, 
his  untamable  nature  left  him  no  rest-,  but 
led  him  to  France — to  the  pris<m  of  St. 
Lazare.  The  youth,  the  man,  had  proved 
that  there  was  nothing  that  could  con- 
(pier  his  strength — and  the  old  man  was 
compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  crushing 
hand  of  destiny.  It  was  a  fearful  fate! 
Trenck  seems  to  have  been  destined  by 
Provi<lence  to  lead  a  life  of  imprisonment 
mitil  the  axe  liberated  him.  What  a  fear- 
ful contrast!  The  brilliant  halls  of  the 
palaces  of  Beilin,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna ; 
a  man  possessing  the  tender  affection  of  an 
exalted  noble  lady,  sought  by  many  other 
fair  ones,  gli^iteinng  in  the  brilliant  uni- 
form of  the  princely  warriors,  free  after 
undergoing  a  thousand  dangers,  and  now 
— the  company  of  candidates  for  death, 
the  melancholy  hall  for  a  residence,  thread- 
bare, stained  clothing,  and  a  worm  eaten 
form — in  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare. 

Trcnck's  adventures,  which  hadbeoome 
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BO  popular  in  Germany,  were  known  in 
France.  In  that  age,  which  was  as  rich 
in  great  and  noble  as  in  horrible  and  dis- 
honoring events,  men  like  Trenck  met  with 
sympathy  in  all  classes  of  society.  Peo- 
})le  did  not  ask  whether  his  life  was  free 
from  every  reproach,  or  whether  he  had 
deserved  his  punishment ;  it  was  sufficient 
that  it  had  been  bearable  enough  to  se- 
cure the  aged  man,  whose  silvery  locks 
were  regarded  with  respect,  a  friendly  re- 
ception in  France.  But  he  had  opposed 
Robespierre,  and  he  was  consequently, 
with  twenty-nine  companions  in  misery, 
charged  with  "  attempting  to  restore  the 
monarchy,  and  causing  the  prisoners  in 
St.  Lazare  to  rebel."  Robespierre  acted 
with  terrific  decision.  He  was  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  his  victims, 
but  wanted  people  of  reputation  among 
them.  Hence  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  to 
the  guillotine  any  persons  of  considera 
tion  still  left  in  Paris.  Trenck,  as  we 
said,  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  he  usually  visited, 
and  as  men  of  repute  were  becoming 
rare  in  Paris,  he  must  fall. 

The  crier  repeated  all  the  thirty  names. 
He  then  thrust  the  list  into  his  breast- 
pocket, took  an  enormous  pinch  of  snuff, 
rang  a  bel',  and  quitted  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  a  double  row  of  National  Guards 
could  be  noticed  drawn  up  in  the  corri- 
dor. The  ])risoner8  selected  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  bar  and  between  the  sol- 
diers, the  order  to  march  was  given,  and 
the  prison-door  was  again  closed  on  those 
left  behind.  They  would  never  see  their 
companions  in  misfortune  again. 

Trenck  up  to  this  time  had  not  display- 
ed the  slightest  emotion,  but  when  the 
crier  quitted  the  hall,  when  the  summoned 
men  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  remained  behind,  when  tears 
and  siochs  acjain  burst  forth,  and  a  hundred 
trembling  hands  were  stretched  out  to  the 
bar,  Tri-nck  nodded  to  an  elegant-looking 
vounir  man  who  was  leanino:  a&r^iinst  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  hall. 

"  My  dear  Count  Bay  ley,"  he  whisper- 
ed, "  take  this  as  a  sign  of  my  friendship. 
It  is  the  last  present  I  received  from  the 
Princess  Amalie,  my  benefactress  and 
friend.  I  have  kept  it  for  a  long  time. 
Do  you  keep  it  as  long  as  a  sign  of  an  hon- 
orable recollection  of  me  and  her." 

With  these  words  he  handed  the  Count 


a  handsome  tortoiseshell  snuff-box,  set  in 
massive  gold. 

"  My  dearest  Baron,"  Bayley  exclaimed, 
"  why  do  you  wish  to  part  with  this  valu- 
able article?" 

"  Take  it.  I  leave  it  to  you.  I  am  a 
dying  man,  so  honor  my  last  wishes.  Wo 
shall  never  meet  again,  for  my  head  is 
about  to  fall." 

"  But,  dear  Baron,  as  I  am  mixed  up  in 
the  same  affair  as  yourself,  my  head  is  no 
safer  than  yours." 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  have  a  foreboding 
that  you  will  be  saved.  I,  Count,  shall 
die."* 

On  reaching  the  attentive  crowd  in 
front  of  the  prison,  Trenck  was  recognized 
before  all  the  rest.  Some  yelled  at  him, 
while  others  applauded  him.  "  Sing  the 
Ca  ira,  long  Prussian  !" — "  He  is  a  spy !" 
— "It  must  be  proved  first  whether  he  is 
no  patriot!"  Thus  the  mob  shouted  con- 
fusedly. 

On  arriving  at  the  court-house,  Trenck 
looked  around  him.  There  was  the  same 
company  as  in  the  street — men,  women,  and 
children.  In  the  galleries  spectators,  and 
in  the  front  row  mothers  who  gave  their 
babes  the  breast  and  looked  the  while  ea- 
gerly at  the  judges.  All  the  repulsive 
garbs  of  that  time  could  be  noticed,  from 
the  plain  black  coat  to  the  shirt-sleeves  of 
the  Sectionist.  The  clerks  wore  red  caps, 
red  caps  flashed  throughout  the  crowd,  a 
red  cap  was  worn  by  the  bust  of  Marat, 
which  was  placed  on  a  console  behind  the 
judge's  ben^'h,  and  grinned  at  the  blood- 
thirsty audience,  and  a  red  cap  flaunted  at 
the  top  of  the  tricolor  flag  waving  over 
Marat  s  head.  Repulsive  smells,  hoarse 
voices,  a  stifling  atmosphere,  frightful 
countenances,  all  these  were  combined  to 
render  the  court  a  more  terrible  place 
than  the  prison  itself.  The  bell  was  rung, 
and  a  solemn  silence  set  in. 

Hermann  the  Syndic  rose  and  read  the 
charge.  Then  he  turned  to  the  prisoner 
nearest  to  him,  whose  white-haired  head 
rose  far  above  the  bayonets  of  the  guard. 
This  head,  this  face,  already  devoted  to 
the  knife,  attracted  general  att<^ntion. 
Destiny  had  carved  no  furrows  in  it,  and 

♦  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  B»ivl'*y  wcs  li- 
berated iliic<j  days  later.  ARRolieopierre^d  iofliK^Dce 
Wits  alreaoy  fdiiing.  The  C  Mini  pre^f^rved  the 
8iiuif-box  Facredly.  H<»,  howeve^  r^moveil  ih« 
e^<»1ti  8<-tnDg  and  gxve  it  to  hU  jdlers,  otberwido 
they  might  have  seized  box  and  all 
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it  soomed  as  if  petrified.  The  corners  of 
the  mouth  could  no  longer  quiver,  the 
forehead  was  no  longer  contracted ;  the 
eye  and  the  tongue  were  alone  able  to  ex- 
press what  this  man  had  endured,  and 
what  he  now  felt. 

"  Your  name,  age,  and  profession  ?" 
Hermann  asked. 

"  Baron  Frederick  Von  Trenck ;  born 
at  Kfinigsberg  in  the  year  1 720  ;  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
service,  now  a  man  of  letters." 

"Accused,  you  are  suspected  of  carry- 
ing on  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
kings  of  Europe.  One  of  your  letters  has 
been  intercepted,  and  will  be  read  to  you 
by  the  public  accuser.  In  this  letter  you 
express  yourself  very  dubiously  about  the 
events  of  these  latter  days." 

"  The  public  accuser  has  been  deceived. 
Xo  letter  of  mine  has  passed  the  German 
frontier.  For  many  years  past  I  have 
been  no  welcome  guest  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  If  the  rulers  of  Europe  wish  to 
learn  the  condition  of  France,  they  will 
not  ask  information  of  me,  the  friend  of 
the  people.  See  here,  citizens,  the  wounds 
which  imprisonment  marked  on  my  limbs; 
and  I  am  chir<xed  with  raising  these  hands 
against  the  liberators  from  prisons  ?  You 
can  not,  dare  not,  believe  this." 

Trenck  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  rais- 
ed his  still  muscular  arms  high  in  the  air. 
The  audience  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
noticed  brown  rinffs  on  tin;  bones.  Thev 
were  the  marks  which  the  handcufls  of 
the  Magdeburg  Star  Redoubt  had  left  be- 
hind them.  The  siglit  affected  the  judges, 
and  Trenck's  words,  uttered  in  a  sonorous 
voice  aroused  a  buzz  of  applause  among 
the  hearers. 

"  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  been  the 
correspondent  of  Josepli  II  ?" 

"  I  was  so,  but  am  so  no  longer.  Grant 
me  leave  to  speak.  Citizen  Procure,  and  I 
will  compel  my  accusers  to  silence." 

At  this  moment  an  individual  sprang 
up  on  the  lefl  of  the  judges'  table,  whose 
horrible  countenance  froze  the  blood  in 
l)eople's  veins.  They  were  features  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  executioners  of 
that  age,  which  was  so  characteristically 
called  I  lie  Keign  of  Terror.  The  unusually 
arched  and  bushy  eyebrows  and  prom^n- 
ent  orbits  gave  the  face  a  thorough  ex- 
]»ression  of  horror.  This  man,  whom  the 
God  of  Vengeance  seemed  to  have  brand- 
e<l  for  his  fearful  handiwork,  was  Fourpiier 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  the  peasant's 


son  of  nervuelle,  the  bloodhound  of  tbe 
guillotine.* 

"  I  object,"  the  monster  croaked;  "tbe 
accused  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
useless  divergences.  Time  is  precious. 
I  Sentence  must  be  passed  on  fifteen  prison- 
ers before  four  o'clock,  and  it  is  now 
twelve,  so  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  have  no  time  to  lose  ?"  Trenck 
thundered.  "Do  you  consider  the  few 
moments  spent  in  defending  a  human  lifo 
as  lost  ?" 

"  Speak,  accused,"  said  Hermann. 

"  Citizen  Procure,"  Tinville  howled, 
"  in  that  case  I  cannot — 
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Citizen  Accuser,"  Hermann  objected, 
"  I  have  the  management  of  the  trial. 
Accused,  I  repeat  that  you  can  speak." 

Trenck  now  rose  and  said : 

"  Citizens  I  for  ten  years  I  pined  in  fetters. 
At  length  liberated,  I  employed  my  free- 
dom in  the  way  a  philosopher  should  do, 
who  is  deeply  conscious  of  its  value.  I 
was  a  useful  citizen.  After  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  bur^jomaster  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  I  turned  my  attention  to  com- 
merce, literature,  and  military  studies.  I 
w*as  the  founder  of  a  newspajxjr,  in  which 
I  preached  the  doctrines  of  a  new  and 
pure  Christianity.  Through  respect  for  a 
princess  to  whom  I  owed  my  liberty,  I 
gave  up  the  newspaper,  but  not  my  prin- 
ciples. From  1774  to  1777  I  traveled 
through  France  and  England.  Here  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  patriot 
Franklin.  I  it  was  who  composed  the 
well-known  line  about  him — 

"  Eripuit  codIo  fulmcn,  sccptrum  que  tjrannia." 

On  returning  to  Germany,  a  public  office 
was  offered  me,  but  the  death  of  my 
benefactress,  the  great  Empress  Maria 
Theresa " 

"  You  must  not  misap]>ly  the  liberty  of 
speech  granted  you  to  glorify  tyrants," 
yelled  Tinville. 

"  You  can  not  prevent  me  from  speaking 
as  1  ought.  It  IS  very  strange  that  a  re- 
publican official  should  try  to  check  free- 
dom of  speech.    When  the  ga»at  empress 
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We  are  here  to  do  justice,"  Hermann 


*  Fouquicr  Tinvillo  was  guillotined  in  179S,  be 
cause  he  hnd  assaBsinated  bo  many  Frenchmeo. 
On  the  road  to  executioD  he  Ikinted  aeveral  timefl. 
He  shrieked :  *'  Tbe  blood  is  choking  me  P  lie 
had  the  fixed  idea  ihat  be  must  wade  through  a 
sea  of  blood. 
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interposed,  "  h\it  not  to  hear  panegyrics 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic." 

"Sav,  more  correctly,  to  condemn. 
But  you  h  ive  granted  me  leave  to  speak, 
and  I  will  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
great  Empress  Maria  Tliuresa " 

"  Gag  liini  if  he  persists  in  praising 
tyrants,"  Tiuville  commanded. 

"  She  was  my  b^nef  ic.tress,"  Trenck 
remarked,  *'  and  1  am  bound  to  say,  even  in 
this  plaee,  tliat  she  was  a  great  empress. 
When  this  great  princess  died,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Ilunijarv  and  became  a  farmer. 
Yes,  citizen,  the  man  whom  you  summon 
as  a  culprit  to  the  bar  was  the  friend  of 
Franklin,  and  guided  a  plough  on  the 
plains  of  Zwabach.  In  1787  I  was  allow- 
ed to  revisit  my  native  land.  I  went  to 
Prussia,  but  only  remained  there  as  long 
as  I  required  to  pay  a  sacred  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  objc^ct  of  it  quitted  this 
world,  and  I  fled  from  the  spot  where  I 
liad  suffered  so  lieavily. 

"  About  this  time  appeared  my  Me- 
moirs, which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe  on  me.  Brilliant  offers  were 
made  me,  but  I  declined  them.  I  would 
not  be  unfaithful  to  my  sentiments,  and 
defied  fresh  persecution.  My  enthusiasm 
for  the  storming  of  the  Ba^^tile  cost  me 
in  Vienna  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen 
da  vs.  CitizL'Us,  is  this  conduct  which  can 
bo*  repul>ive  to  the  patriots  of  France? 
Since  1701  I  have  lived  in  France,  and 
published  pamphlets  which  have  not 
be  n  without  influence  upon  the  political 
education  of  the  French  peoj)le.  If  I 
have  not  visited  the  pot»ular  assemblies,  it 
was  because  I  believe<l  that,  as  a  foreigner, 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  sf)eak.  Ques- 
tion my  comrades  in  the  section  of  the 
Lombards  to  which  I  loner  belonjijed,  and 
thev  will  not  refuse  me  the  character  of 
an  honest  man.  I  have  spoken,  and  believe 
I  have  proved  that  I  have  never  under- 
t?d\en  anything  against  the  liberty  of  the 
French  nation." 

Trenck  n^stmied  his  seat  with  a  haughty 
gesture,  and  a  fresh  murmur  of  applause 
ran  alonix  the  ranks.  The  public  accuser 
rose  again  : 

"  I  Vill  not,''  he  yelled,  "  follow  the 
accused  in  all  his  windini^s,  for  justice 
niu<t  po><sess  the  speed  of  light.  1  will 
even  drop  a  portion  of  the  chirge,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  hostile  behavior  beyond 
the  French  frontier.  But  let  the  aroused 
give  me  some  answer  to  the  accusation  to 
which  I  now  pass.  Citizens !  a  conspiracy 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  8 


has  been  formed  at  St.  Lnzaro,  designed 
to  restore  the  Monarchy  and  overthrow 
the  glorious  Republic.  Trenck,  Chenier, 
Boucher,  De  llart,  and  others  are  the 
ringleaders.  Citizens !  you  are  assembled 
to  try  one  moiety  of  the  conspirators  :  the 
other  will  be  brought  before  you  to  mor- 
row. The  evening  of  0  Thermidor  was 
selected  for  the  execution,  but  the  genius 
of  liberty  foiled  the  sanguinary  plan,  and 
the  chief  culprits  now  stand  before  you. 
You  must  condemn  them,  for  the  country 
18  m  peril. 

"  Every  slave  has  the  right  to  burst 
his  fetters,"  Chenier  exclaimed  impetuous- 

"We  wished  to  escape  punishment, 
nothing  more,"  Boucher  8'>id.  "Every 
man  is  not  suited  for  a  murderer,  and  the 
hand  which  wielded  a  sword  or  a  pen 
with  horror  despises  the  dagger." 

"  When  I  escaped  from  prison,"  Trenck 
remarked,  "  heavier  chains  were  laid  on 
me,  but  I  was  not  punished  with  death. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  court  of  the  Re- 
public to  surpass  all  others  in  barbarity," 

"  Why  do  you  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
the  jury?"    Hermann  asked. 

"  We  know  o\ir  fate,"  Boucher  said, 
passionately,  "  so  do  not  hide  the  tiger 
behind  the  fox's  skin.  Our  death  is  ir- 
revocable, and  we  shall  only  leave  this 
hall  to  mount  the  scaffold.  Unworthy 
judges!  a  Judge  is  enthroned  above  you, 
who  will  try  you  also.  Woe  to  you  !  your 
blood-sentences  will  survive  you,  and  your 
names  will  be  branded  on  the  pillory  to 
the  most  remote  ages." 

"I  forbid  the  prisoners  speaking,  out  of 
charity  for  them,"  said  Hermann. 

"  Whether  you  deprive  us  of  speech  or 
not,"  cried  Chenier,  "  we  will  not  defend 
ourselves.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  do 
so  before  such  a  tribunal.  The  judges  of 
the  Revolution  disgrace  the  name  of 
justice." 

"  Citizen  President,"  Tinville  shouted, 
"  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense.  Request 
the  jury  to  withdraw  to  their  deliberating- 
room." 

"  Accused  Trenck,"  Hermann  now  said, 
"we  esteem  the  character  of  moderation 
in  your  defence.  Do  vou  adhere  to  the 
statement  that  you  took  no  part  in  the 
cons|)iracy  ?" 

Trenck  could  save  himself  by  one  word, 
and  leave  the  hall  a  free  man.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  be  leaped  up. 

"  Citizens,"  he  said,  "  I  declare  that  I 
22 
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accept  the  responsibility  of  tlie  words 
uttered  by  my  comrades.  Their  fate  shall 
be  mine  :  I  will  live  or  die  with  them." 

Trenck  was  lost ;  but  the  great  mo- 
ment had  found  him  great.  All  his 
faults,  all  his  errors,  were  expiated 
by  this  resolution — he  was  a  martyr 
to  his  honor.  A  frightful  pause  ensued, 
but  at  length  the  jury  reentered  the  court. 
All  the  accused,  thirty  in  number,  were 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  charge  of  "hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  in  prison  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  republic,  by  the  murder 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
restore  the  monarchy."  The  accused  lis- 
tened to  the  sentence  with  indifference, 
for  at  that  day  men's  feelings  were  blunt- 
ed against  death  and  its  terrors,  and  they 
parted  with  the  words,  "  We  shall  probably 
meet  again  under  the  guillotine."  The  sen- 
tence was  passed  at  two  p.m.,  and  at  four 
the  tumbrils  bore  the  condemned  men  to 
the  place  of  execution.  The  friends  had 
taken  a  i)arting  embrace,  and  the  air  rang 
with  their  song.  It  was  the  "  Chant  du 
Depart"  that  they  sang  in  cliorus. 

reoplc  sang  at  that  day  even  when 
gointj  to  meet  death ;  tliey  sang  when 
marcliing  into  battle;  they  sang  during 
the  work  of  blood.  Boucher  and  Chenier 
were  conversing  about  their  visionary 
ho])('S,  their  once  sweetly  smiling  future. 

"  Why  die  so  young  ?"  Chenier  ex- 
claimed ;  there  was  something  here." 

And  he  smote  his  forehead. 

"  Andre,"  Boucher  replied,  "  you  are 
leaving  your  ideas,  but  I  my  children  and 
my  loving  wife.  On  the  other  hide  we 
shall  meet  again,  so  let  us  die  nobly,  and 
uoi  display  despondency  or  weakness  in 
the  jirescnce  of  the  hangman." 

"I  do  not  tremble,"  said  Chonier;  "but 
I  repent  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
the  world  any  service." 


The  people  looked  at  the  passing  tum- 
brils with  decided  signs  of  sympathy. 

"What  would  you  have — what  are  you 
staring  at?"  Trenck  shouted,  in  a  firm 
voice ;  "  it  is  only  a  comedy  a  la  Robes- 
pierre." 

They  reached  the  foot  of  the  guillotine, 
and  here  Trenck  displayed  all  the  strength 
of  his  mind  and  his  unbending  will.  He 
refused  to  be  the  first ;  he  saw  one  head 
fall  after  the  other,  but  stood  calmly,  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sanguinary  drama,  which 
was  repeated  twenty -nine  times  in  his 
presence.  His  tall  form  rose  high  above 
all  the  rest,  and  his  gray  hair  blew  about 
his  energetic  countenance.  What  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind  ?  "  Let 
him  remain  with  me,  and  I  will  make 
something  great  out  of  him,"  Frederick 
the  Great  had  said  to  him,  in  174$>. 

At  this  moment  Boucher^s  head  fell. 
He  was  the  last  but  one. 

Trenck's  turn  had  arrived.  With  a 
firm  step  he  walked  up  to  the  scafibld,  the 
boards  creaking  beneath  his  heavy  tread. 
On  reaching  the  platform,  he  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  crowd.  "  Frenchmen,"  he 
shouted,  "  we  die  innocent.  Our  death 
will  be  avenged  by  you — produce  liberty 
by  sacrificing  the  monsters  that  disgrace 
it." 

He  rapidly  knelt  down.  The  knife  fell 
like  lightning,  and  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate adventurer  rolled  into  the  execu- 
tioner's sack.  Thirty  heads  had  fallen 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  mob  dispers- 
ed, and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  !  vi- 
brated through  the  air  like  the  murmur  of 
the  heaving  ocean.* 


*  Although  we  have  given  a  dramalio  form  to 
oar  episode,  the  facts  are  literally  as  vre  have  foand 
them  in  the  documenta  of  the  "^  Droit  Public,"  and 
otlter  authentic  sources. 


TnKATRiCAL  SuBSiDiFs  IN  Italt. — Tlic  Italian  Par- 
liament lias  abolishLM]  the  national  grant  to  theaters. 
It  amounted  to  £4-t,(i(>0  a  vcor:  but  vcrv  little  of 
this  iiniount  ever  renchcd  the  stage,  the  money  he- 
iug  squandered  in  j  hs  and  pension^*.  I^a  Soaln,  for 
instance,  is  stanreil  It  wus  resisted  on  the  sound 
ground  that  such  a  grant  cou'd  be  justified  only  as  an 
cncourogcment  to  art,  that  Italian  art  had  never  flour- 


ished except  when  independent,  that  it  was  doubi- 
ful  whether  the  ballet  was  art  in  any  high  aenae  of 
the  word,  and  that  the  theater,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
was  in  a  miserably  low  condition.  The  Minister 
pleaded  for  one  year's  delay,  but  the  mitJority  ruth- 
lessly stopped  the  grant.  The  matter  seems  s  small 
one,  but  few  debates  have  been  more  ers4!tftble  to 
the  growing  social  intelligence  of  Italy. 


.  \i 
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It  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
the  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  the 
Creator  that  the  former  has  to  adopt  many 
contrivances,  and  employ  a  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery, to  bring  about  a  single  result, 
whereas  the  Creator  generally  accomplish- 
es several  ends  by  one  and  the  same 
agent ;  and  in  few  organs  of  the  body,  or 
in  none,  perhaps,  is  this  more  manifest, 
than  in  that  one  of  which  we  are  about  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  brief  sketch. 

We  little  think  when  we  look  at  the 
skin  of  our  bodies,  apparently  so  simple, 
what  a  wonderfully  complex  structure  it 
really  possesses,  or  how  numerous,  how 
varied  and  important,  are  the  uses  it  serves 
in  our  animal  economy. 

Our  readers  would,  perhaps,  be  startled 
to  hear  that  our  stomach,  our  liver,  nay, 
even  our  brain  itself,  are  less  necessary  to 
life  than  our  skin.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  we  may  do  without  food,  live  with- 
out calling  our  stomach  into  action,  for 
several  days ;  that  the  liver  also  may 
wholly  cease  to  act  for  several  days  before 
death  ensues ;  and  it  has  also  been  known 
that  several  monsters  have  been  born 
without  any  brain  whatever,  which  yet 
have  survived  for  several  days,  discharg- 
ing all  the  functions  of  organic  life — exer- 
cising motion,  sucking  at  the  breast  like 
other  infants,  digesting  their  food,  etc. — 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  for  a  number 
of  days  greater  than  the  number  of  hours 
it  would  be  possible  to  survive  were  the 
functions  of  the  skin  completely  stopped. 
The  experiment  has  actually  been  made 
on  the  lower  animals,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  skin  is  a  most  important 
auxiliary  to  the  lungs  in  the  process  of 
aeration  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  if  its  func- 
tions be  arrested,  as  has  been  done  by 
varnishing  the  fur  in  a  rabbit,  or  gilding 
the  skin  in  a  pig,  the  unfortunate  animal 
dies  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  with  all 
the  symptoms  which  would  be  produced 


by  a  slow  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  lungs.  On  one  occasion,  be- 
fore this  fact  was  known,  the  experiment 
was  unfortunately  performed  on  a  child, 
and  with  a  like  fatal  result.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Leo 
the  Tenth  to  the  Papal  chair,  when 
he  gilded  a  child  all  over  at  Florence 
to  represent  the  Golden  Age  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  child  died  in  a  few  hours 
very  unexpectedly,  representing,  we  sup- 
pose, the  short  duration  of  the  age  m 
question,  and  causing  no  little  astonish- 
ment and  speculation  among  philosophers, 
and  probably  no  less  superstitious  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

From  these  experiments  we  can  easily 
infer  how  important  a  matter  it  must  be 
to  keep  this  organ  constantly  in  an  effi- 
cient state  for  the  discharge  of  this  as 
well  as  its  other  important  functions.  In- 
deed, this  one  organ  the  Creator  has  put 
specially  into  our  charge,  while  all  the 
other  organs  of  our  body  are  beyond  our 
control.  Yet  often  when  we  have  ne- 
glected this  charge,  and  suffer  in  conse- 
quence, we  lay  the  blame  upon  organs 
wholly  guiltless  of  our  sufferings,  such  as 
the  liver  or  stomach,  which  will  work 
perfectly  right  without  our  care  or  atten- 
tion if  we  only  give  them  fair  play,  and  do 
not,  by  our  neglect  of  the  skin,  throw  upon 
them  an  amount  of  work  twice  as  great 
as  their  proper  share. 

In  insects,  the  entire  respiration  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  pores  in  the  skin,  to 
which  the  name  of  piracies  is  given,  and 
of  internal  tubes  called  trachce^  and  they 
possess  neither  lungs  nor  gills.  Ilence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  drowning  an  insect 
in  water ;  for  as  the  pores  are  guarded  by 
minute  hairs,  the  water  can  not  enter 
tUcm  ;  but  if  a  feather  dipped  in  oil  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  abdominal  portion  of  an  in- 
sect's body,  as  to  the  yellow  part  of  a 
wasp,  it  falls  dead  immediately ;  being,  in 
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fMct,  siiflncatcd  l>y  llio  oil,  whicli  readily  j  it  is  ailiiptcMl  for  tlie  discliarcro  of  tliese 
enters  the  poivs  in  fspito  of  tlu?  hairs,  and  nufiuToiis  and  iniporlaiit  offices.  Tho 
so  stops  the  I'lSpiratioM.  skin  is  eninp.»sed,  as  most  of  our  readers 

AioMtion  of  the  l)lond  is  not,  however,  are  aware,  of  two  layers;  an  outer,  ealled 
the  only  funetion  wliieh  the  skin  has  to  j  the  cjtfic^e^  or  Pearf-skin,  or  son.etiines 
di>eharLj:e  ;   a}>sorption  is  another,  thouirh    termed  iha  cpidtnuis ;  and  an  inner,  eall- 


n<»t  (»f  equal  importanee.  Tiiis  is  carried 
on  hv  a  system  of  vessels  ealled  the  Ivm- 

•  •  • 

phatie  vessels,  whieh  j>ernieate  the  skin 
everv  where  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  To  illustrate  this  function,  we 
may  mention  the  fiet,  that  ]>ersons  in 
wh«>m  disease  has  elo>ed  up  the  natural 
entrance  to  the  stomach  bv  the  throat 
have  }»een  k(»pt  alive  for  days  and  weeks 


ed  the  CKtis^  or  true  skin,  or  sometimes 
the  (/e'?nf's.  This  latter  rests  upon  a  very 
fine  interlaced  (U*  netted  structure,  called 
iho  nrtui/(tr  ti^^tsue^  out  of  which,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  the  granules  and  libers  of  the 
skin  are  formed. 

It  has  been  usual  to  describe  a  tliird 
layer  placed  between  the  true  skin  and 
the  searfskin,  and  called  the  refe  itotco- 


by  being  fre^pu^ntly  immersed  in  a  warm  tunn^itv  pigment  layer;  but  later  research- 
milk  b.ith.  The  late  (telebrated  Due  de  1  es  have  >hown  that  there  is  no  such  dis- 
I*a^quier,  who  ditd  a  short  time  ago,  at  tinet  layer,  and  that  the  pigment  celU,  to 
thi?  age  of  ninety,  had  been  kept  alive  for    which  th(»  color  of  the  skin  in  ditferent 


some  we'ks  }>efore  his  death  bv  this 
means.  Various  salts,  also,  have  been 
detected  in  the  <^ecretions  of  j)ersons  who 
hive  \ised  baths  containing  those  sails  in 
solution,  such  salts   having  been  taken  up 


races  is  due,  are  but  a  different  stage  in 
the  development  of  tiie  searfskin.  This 
scarf-skin  is  never  of  verv  great  thickness 
in  anv  animal,  but  the  true  skin  is  of  very 
variable  thickness,  an<l  is  that  portion  of 


by  the  skin.     IVrsons  in  distress  for  want  i  the  skin  on  which  depends  the  thickness 
of  water  at  sea   have  also  sometimes  re- 1  of  the  hide  of  the  i»achv<lermatou5*  ani- 


lieved  their  thirst  bv  bathing  the  bodv  in 
sea  water,  so  rapi<lly  is  absorption  carried 
on  umler  such  circumstances. 

Another  and  a  most  important  function 
of  the  skin  it  disciiarges  as  tiie  organ  of 


mals,  a  character  so  remarkable  as  to  give 
na?ne  to  the  class  to  wiiich  they  belong, 
which  includes  such  animals  as  the  rhino- 
ceros, hip|)opotamus,  elephant,  horse,  ])ig, 
etc.     In   the  whale  the  cutis  attains  tiic 


the  special  sense  of  touch,  which  is  ordy  a  |  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  which  is  the 
hi'^hlv  exalted  Ibrm  of  treneral  sensation,  I  greatest  known  in  anv  animal. 
Avhich  also  resides  specially  in  the  skin.  It  seems  the  most  natural  method  in 
Under  certain  circumstauces  the  reference  I  di'scribing  the  skin  to  begin  with  the 
of  sensation  to  the  part  of  the  body  cuticle,  whieh  is  at  the  surface,  and  so  pro- 
touched  becomes  ])erverted  ;  as  in  the  ,  ceed  I'rom  the  better  known  to  the  less 
ca<e  of  a  limb  which  has  been  removed,  ,  known,  as  in  most  other  matters  of  kn(»w- 
where,  when  the  nerves  that  supplied  the  ,  ledire.  The  cuticle,  then,  (vuisists  of  s«*v- 
removed  part  are  affected  with  pain,  this  .  cral  layers  of  laminated  scales,  the  laniin- 
is  ri'ferred  to  the  ])art  uhich  lias  been  ated  form  being  best  marked  at  the  very 
lost,  it  mav  bo,  vears  before.  ,  surface,   where  the  scales   are  constantlv 

'I  1m'  functions  of  the  skin  as  a  covering  !  fallinir  oif  as  a  kind  ot"  scurf,  and  are  as 
for  the  bodv,  ad<linir  beatitv  and  preserv- '  <-onstanllv  beinuf  renewed  from  below. 
'wwi  the  delicate  structures  underneath,  '  These  s»*ales  are  formi'd  bv  the  llatteninc: 
ri'^ulatiiig  the  intensity  ot  sensations  ■  out  of  granules  more  less  roun<led,  which 
fro:ii  without,  an<l  (by  a  beautiful  conlri  |  is  the  fu  in  assumed  l>y  'he  particles  of  tho 
van;'e  which  we  shall  subse^puntly  refer  cuticle  in  its  dce])er  layers  ;  these  granules 
to)  ihi'  amount  of  tcmperatire  within,  are  |  are  at  lirst  nucleated  cells,  and  the  color- 
a  firther  illustration  of  the  multiplicity  of'  inir  matter  of  the  skin   resides  in  tho  nn- 

Q\v\<  attained  bv  the  Creator  thnnigh  one    clei,  and   these  granules  it  was  tliat  were 

.  I 

and  the  same  aixenev  ;  and,  thouLrh  la^t,  f)rmerlv  described  as  a  separate  lavor  imder 
not  least,  we  may  meiition  the  function  of  =  the  name  of  the  rtte  jniuosum.  They  arc 
excretion,  or  removing  from  the  body  i  very  minute,  being  about  one  three-tlioii- 
material*  n*)  huiger  (if  us»*  to  it,  and  |  sandlh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  lirst; 
whieh,  if  retiined  anv  huiger,  v.ould  be- i  beinir  reiu'wed  from  below  as  the  llatt«'ned 
cou)«"  aetuallv  injurious  to  it.  '  scales  are  removed  above,  thev  trraduallv 

We  shall  now  proceed  lo  describe  the  approach  the  surface,  and  as  they  do  so 
beautiful  structure  of  the  bkin,  by  which    they  more  and   more   lose  the   granular 
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form  and  nssiimc  the  scaly  character,  their 
diameter  increasing  accordingly  to  about 
one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch.  In  many 
animals,  however,  they  are  much  larger 
than  this,  for  the  scales  of  reptiles  and 
fish  are  indeed  only  a  modified  form  of 
these  epidermal  scales  in  man ;  and  in 
some  of  these  creatures,  as  serpents,  the 
epidermis,  instead  of  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  renewal  and  repair,  as  in  man,  is 
only  removed  at  one  particular  season, 
whtm  it  come-^  off  en  7na$se^  and  is  called 
the  slough  of  the  re])tile.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  body  of  the  animal  is  very  ten- 
der after  this  ])rocess,  and  it  goes  olf  and 
hides  itself  for  a  season,  until  nature  has 
repaired  the  loss  of  the  old  epidermis  by 
a  new  one.  Something  similar  to  the 
gradu.d  hardening  of  its  new  skin  which 
then  takes  place  we  see  in  ourselves  in 
the  gradual  hardening  and  thickening  of  a 
new  nail,  if  we  accidentally  lose  one, 
which  we  may  observe  to  grow  in  thick- 
ness as  well  as  in  length.  In  fact,  the 
nails  are  nothinc:  more  or  less  than  modi- 
fied  cuticle  placed  in  the  position  we  find 
them  in  order  to  give  protection  and  sup- 
])ort  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  so  en- 
al>le  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are  the 
tactile  organs  in  man,  duly  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  they 
come  in  contact;  and  it  i^^  found  that  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  finger  is  much  im- 
paired by  the  loss  of  the  nail.  In  some  of 
the  lower  animals  the  nails  arc  further 
modified  into  claws,  so  as  to  become 
weapons  of  defence  and  offence. 

Into  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  no  nerves 
or  blood-vessels  ])enetrate,  and  it  is  nour- 
ished merely  by  the  transudation  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  of  the  true  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue  ;  and  as  it  has  no 
nerves  it  is  not  itself  sensitive,  but  on  the 
contrary,  serves  to  blunt  the  too  exquis- 
ite sensation  of  the  true  skin.  That  it  has 
no  sensibility  of  its  own  may  be  proved 
when  a  small  portion  of  it  is  detached 
from  the  underlying  surface  of  the  true 
skin,  as  by  a  blister;  and  this  is  the  best 
way  of  demonstrating  the  cuticle  in  a  liv- 
i?ig  j)er8on,  as  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
detacii  any  portion  of  it  by  mechanical 
means. 

Next  we  come  to  the  structure  of  the 
cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  is  much  more 
highly  organized,  and.  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  tissue,  namely,  white  and  yellow 
fibers  ;  the  former  being  denser  and  more 


resisting,  and  being  therefore  present  in 
greater  quantity  wherever  resistance  is 
most  needed,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot ;  while  the  yellow 
fibers  are  a  highly  elastic  tissue,  owing  to 
their  minute  fibrillas  being  arranged  in  in- 
terlacing curves,  and  these  fibers  cross 
each  other  repeatedly,  and  branch  so  as  to 
form  minute  lozenge-shaped  interstices, 
which  are  filled  up  principally  by  the 
white  fibers.  These  yellow  fibers,  accord- 
ingly, as  might  be  anticipated,  exist  in 
greater  abundance  where  elasticity  is  a 
special  requirement,  as  at  flexures  of  the 
joints,  the  lips,  etc. 

The  uppermost  surface  of  the  cutis  or 
true  skin  is  strangely  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar, being  elevated  into  a  vast  nuniber  of 
minute  papillae,  which  are  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  in  length,  and  one  two- 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.    Minute  as  these  little  papilla)  are, 
each  possesses  a  ramification  of  vascular 
capillaries  and  of  nerve  fibers ;  the  latter, 
though  not  traceable  to  the  very  surface — 
being  in  fact  the  essential  agents  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  for  that  is  the  function  of 
these  papilla? — they  are  the  seat  of  the 
tactile   power,   and   accordingly  we   find 
them  developed  in  the  greatest  number 
and  perfection  where  the  tactile  power  is 
highest,  as  along  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  the  lips  in  man,  the  lips  specially  in 
many   quadrupeds,   as   the    horse — these 
organs  being  the  principal  seats   of  the 
tactile   power  in   them ;  also   along  the 
membranous   expansion  of  the   wings  in 
bats,  where  the  sense  of  touch  and  appre- 
ciation of  impact  are  so  delicate  that  the 
animal,  even  though  blinded,  can  fly  be- 
tween suspended  threads  without  touch- 
ing  them.     These  papillae  are  also  very 
well  developed  <m  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  snout  of  the  tapir,  and  at  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers  in  the 
feline  tribe,  as  well  as  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prehensile  tails  of  some  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  where  the  sense  of  touch  is 
so   delicate    that    they  can   ascertain  by 
clasping  it  in  their  tails  whether  a  nut  has 
a  sound  keniel  or  not,  and  so  save  them- 
selves  a  useless   trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment  in  cracking  it   if  unsound.     These 
papilLnee  are  quite  distinguishable  on  look- 
ing at  the  hand,  for  their  extremities  are 
received  into  depressions  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  scai'f-skin,  and  when  this  is 
stripped   off  and   examined  with   a  low 
power  these  pits  or  depressions  are  well 
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pecn,  arranged  in  fiingle  or  double  rows, 
winch  correspond  with  the  papilla3  be- 
neath, and  above  with  the  grooves  or  fur- 


to  the  sense  of  touch,  arc  to  a  certain  de« 
gree  relative ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  place 
one  hand  in  warm  water  and  the  other  in 


rows  which  are  visible  on  looking  at  the  cold,  and  then  plunge  both  into  a  vessel 
palm  of  the  hand  and  inner  surface  of  the  '  containing  water  at  an  intermediate 
fingers.  TJiese  furrows  are  caused  by  the  !  temperature,  this  will  appear  hot  to  the 
scarf  skin  dipping  in  between  the  rows  of' hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold  water 
papillie,  and  all  along  each  furrow  at  very  and  cold  to  the  other.  Weber  has  also 
minute  intervals  may  be  seen  little  cross  i  shown  a  very  curious  fact,  namely,  that  if 
lines  which  indicate  the  separations  of .  both  hands  are  plunged  into  water  of  the 
the  individual  papillie,  or  rather  pairs  :  same  temperature  without  previous  prep- 
of  papilla^  for  they  are  usually  ar-  .  aration  it  will  seem  warmer  to  the  left 
ranged  in  pairs.  The  number  of  these  '  hand  than  to  the  right.  To  obtain  an  ac- 
papilla^  is  immense;  a  square  inch  of  I  curate  result  this  experiment  ought  to  be 
the  ])alm  of  the  hand  will  contain  i  performed  with  the  eyes  blinded,  and  in 
more    than   forty    rows,    and  each   row  \  ignorance  of  the  relative  temperature  of 


more   than    sixty    pairs,    making    in   all 


the  water  in  the  two  vessels,  so  as  to  rc- 


about  five  thousand  individual  papilla)  in  move  the  influence  of  reason  or  iniagi- 
a  shigle  square  inch  of  skin.  They  are  .  nation.  Some  other  curious  phenomena 
not,  however,  equally  well  develoi)ed  in  '  regarding  the  sense  of  touch  have  also 
all  parts  of  the  body,  being  nearly  absent  :  been  found  to  exist,  such  as  that  if  two 
on  the  back,  where,  however,  the  cutis  is  I  of  the  fingers  be  crossed  and  then  a  sin- 
tolerably  dense,  for  there  is  no  relation  gle  small  object,  as  a  pea,  be  placed 
between  its  thickness  and  the  develop-  between  them,  the  mind  will  appreciate  it 
ment  of  these  i)apill:e ;  on  the  tongue,  for  as  two  objects  ;  or,  again,  that  if  two])oint8, 
instance,  the  cutis  is  extremely  thin,  and  '  as  of  a  pair  of  compjtsses,  be  applied  to 
yet  the  papilhe  there  are  larger  than  in  !  the  skin  at  a  fixed  distance,  they  will  feel 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  not  that  I  as  if  more  widely  separated  when  on  a 
alone,  b\»t  so  thin  also  is  the  cuticle  here  '  very  sensitive  part  than  they  will  else- 
that  the  individual  papilhe  are  seen,  giving  '  where,  or  if  drawn  along  the  skin  from  a 
that  peculiar  roughness  to  the  tongue  '  less  to  a  more  sensitive  part  will  seem  to 
which  is  found  to  a  certain  degree  in  man,  '  separate  as  they  approach  the  latter;  and, 
and  to  a  very  high  degree  in  some  of  the  again,  that  a  perfectly  j)lane  or  level  sur- 
lower  animals,  as  the  ox  and  the  cat  tribe,  face  may  be  made  to  appear  concave  by 
Professor  E.  IT.  Weber  iustituted  some  another  person  drawing  it  over  the  tip 
delicate  experiments  on  the  sense  of  touch  j  of  the  finger  of  one  whose  eyes  are 
with  the  view  of  ascertaininir  its  relative    covered,   and  pressing  at  first   strongly. 


dehcacy  in  difTerent  ])art8  of  the  body,  the 
method  he  adopted  being  to  ascertain  at 
what  distance  from  each  other  two  points 


then  lightly,  and  then  strongly  again,  or 
it  may  be  made  to  appear  convex  by  re- 
versing this  order  of  j)ressure  ;  but  if  the 


of  contact  ceased  to  be  perceived  as  one  j  pressure  is  regulated  by  the  subject  of  the 
only,  and    distinctly  recognized  as  two.  .  experiment  himself  the  delusion  vanishes. 
For  this  purpose    he  slightly  blunted  a    Indeed,  all  these  experiments  ought  to  be 
pair  of  compasses  with  sealing-wax   and 
then  ap])lied  them  to  different  parts  of  the 


body.  He  then  foimd  that  on  the  pulp 
or  soft  part  of  the  tip  of  the  fingers  the 
points  were  perceived  as  two  when  sepa- 


performed   on  a  person  whose  eyes  are 
blinded,  and  by  a  second  party. 

The  extreme  delicacv  to  which  the  sense 
of  touch  may  be  brouglit  by  practice 
often  receives  curious  illustrations.     One 


rated  onlv  one  thirtvsixth  part  of  an  inch,  I  of  the  best  known  is  the  abilitv  of  the 
while  on  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  thigh  .  blind  to  read  raised  letters ;  and  m  one 
they  had  to  be  separated  as  much  as  two  case,  when  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  pulp  of 
ami  a  half  inches.  He  also  found,  as  the  finders  had  been  much  reduced  bv  in- 
might  be  expected,  that  they  were  more  jury,  the  s\ifterer  learned  to  read  by  apply- 
readily  perceived  as  two  when  jilaced  I  ing  her  lips  to  the  letters.  It  is  said  that  m 
accross    the    direction    of    the    branch- !  countins;  ranidlv  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  a 


es    of   the    nerves,    than    when    placed 

1)arallel    to     the     branches.      A      well- 
cnown    fact    is   that    the    sensations   of 
heat  and  cold,  which  of  course  a])pcrtain 


clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  able 
to  detect  a  counterfeit  note  by  the  touch 
alone,  which  no  examination  bv  an  ordi- 
nary  individual  could  distinguish  from  a 
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genuine  note,  even  were  he  aware  that  it 
was  forged. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  the 
sense  of  touch, — a  sense  whose  impres- 
sions are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  nerves 
set  apart  for  that  office,  these  nerves  being 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  fifth  and  eighth  cranial  nerves. 
The  fifth  cranial  is,  indeed,  a  very  singular 
nerve  ;  for,  besides  having  motor  fibers  as 
well  as  sensitive,  it  has  some  of  its  sensi- 
tive fibers  so  modified,  that  in  the  papilla 
of  the  tongue  they  become  the  nerves  of 
the  special  sense  of  taste ;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  the 
crustaceans,  this  nerve  also  receives  the 
impressions  of  the  special  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

We  come  now  to  the  function  of  secre- 
tion, and  the  description  of  the  beautiful 
and  complex  apparatus  by  which  that 
function  is  carried  on.  When  we  look 
with  a  simple  lens,  or  even  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  the  delicate  grooves  crossing  the 
furrows  of  the  hand  above  mentioned,  we 
find  that  a  small  orifice  exists  in  the  center 
of  each  of  them,  sometimes  occupying  the 
whole  of  tho  groove.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
orifice  of  a  perspiratory  duct ;  and  when 
the  hand  is  warm  the  perspiration  may  be 
observed,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  to 
issue  from  it,  forming  minute  shining  dots. 
The  glands  by  which  the  perspiration  is 
secreted  are  seated  at  the  under-surface 
of  the  true  skin,  each  embedded  in  a  cavity 
in  it ;  and  they  consist,  like  many  other 
glands,  of  a  ravelled  tube  formed  of 
basement  membrane  and  of  epithelial 
scales,  together  with  true  secreting  struc- 
ture ;  the  materials  for  secretion  being 
furnislied  by  a  minute  capillary  network 
of  blood  vessels  arising  from  arterial 
trunk'3,  which  bring  the  blood  to  the 
gland  to  be  purified,  and  terminating  in 
venous  trunks,  which  carry  off  the  blood 
when  that  process  has  been  performed. 

These  glands  are  consequently  to  be  re- 
garded as  true  excretory  organs,  removing 
from  the  blood  materials  that  are  no  longer 
wanted,  and  which,  if  retained,  would  be 
injurious.  Their  size  varies  in  different 
situations,  being  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
from  one  one-hundredth  to  one  two-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  the 
arm- pits,  where  they  are  largest,  and  form 
a  very  thick  layer,  they  reach  the  size  of 
one  sixtieth  of  an  inch.  Their  ducts  are 
composed  of  basement  membrane  and  epi- 
thelium only ;  the  latter  being  an  inflec- 


tion from  the  scarf  skin  which  runs  down 
the  walls  of  the  duct.  The  length  of  the 
tube  which  constitutes  both  gland  and  duct 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  straight 
while  passmg  through  the  true  skin ;  but 
becomes  strongly  spiral  while  traversing 
the  scarf-skin,  the  turns  being  as  close  and 
regular  as  those  of  a  screw.  The  diame- 
ter of  this  tube  is  about  one  seventeen- 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  We  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  importance  of  these  little  ducts 
to  the  system  from  considenng  any  single 
one  of  them  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consi- 
der them  collectively,  we  may  in  some 
degree  estimate  their  value,  ana  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  their  functions  in  heal- 
thy action.  Over  thirty-five  hundred  of 
these  little  ducts  have  been  found  to  exist 
in  a  single  square  inch  of  the  skin  of  the 
palm ;  and,  accordingly,  taking  the  length 
of  each  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  we 
mentioned  above,  we  find  that  their  ag- 
gregate length  amounts  to  seventy-three 
feet.  On  a  square  inch  of  the  heel  the 
length  would  be  about  forty-seven  feet. 
About  sixty  feet  would  represent  the  aver- 
age length  of  these  ducts  for  a  single 
square  inch  of  skin  for  the  whole  body ; 
and  as  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a 
person  of  ordinary  size  is  about  twenty- 
five  hundred,  we  arrive  by  computation  at 
the  startling  result,  that  the  aggregate 
length  of  the  sudoriferious  ducts  of  the 
body  is  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

It  was  to  this  glandular  system  we  re- 
ferred, when  we  said  there  was  a  beautiful 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  body;  for  the  perspiration 
so  poured  out  is  vaporized  prmcipally  by 
the  heat  of  the  body  ;  and  in  thus  turning 
into  v^apor  it  renders  latent,  as  all  liquids 
do  in  undergoing  that  change,  an  enormous 
amount  of  hoat,  which  is  thus  being  con- 
stantly carried  away  from  the  body  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated  by  the  chemical  process- 
es constantly  going  on  within  the  system. 
Hence  we  see  the  cause  of  that  burning 
heat  of  skin  which  is  so  marked  a  symptom 
of  some  diseases  when  the  perspiration  is 
completely  arrested,  causing  that  peculiar 
harsh,  dry  skin,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
the  physician  as  the  concomitant  of  this 
burning  heat. 

It  is  due  to  the  same  cause  that  the 
blood  never  exceeds  about  ninety-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  even 
under  violent  exercise  ;  for  a  copious  flow 
of  perspiration  carries  off  the  heat  so  gen- 
I  erated.    And  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
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possibly  in  dry  nir  to  hcnr  witli  imimnity 
a  (L-mee  of  Ijeat  iinich  huvond  \vli;it  could 
be  borno  in  moist  air,  wIum'o  the  perspira- 
tion would  not   bo  va|>orized  as  fast  as 
cxcrotod.     AVater  at  lliu  teni|)cralure  of 
one  lunidred  and  twenty  deL'rees  is  almost 
imbi'arable.     A  vnpor  bnth  at  (lie  same 
temperature  miijlit  be  endured  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  the  distress  arising  from  the 
suppressed  perspiration  would  soon  render 
it  intolerable.     l>ut  in  dry  air  a  heat  can  j 
be  bortie  witli  impunity,  and  almost  with- 
out discomfort.  Avhich  will  roast  e^s  and 
dress   beef>-teaks.     Tn    some   experiments  j 
performed  by  Drs.  Watson  and  C'arpenter  ! 
it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  the  hii»ht 
at  which  a  therniometer  stood  in  an  oven, 
without  subjecting  it  to  the  coolinti:  eon-  i 
sequent  on  withdrawini]j  it.    A  Ljirl  volun- 
teered to  jio  into  the  oven  and   mark  tlie 
liight   of  the   mercury.     The   jxentlemen 
hesitated  at  her  proposal ;  l>ut  she  assured 
them  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  so 
dointr ;  and  she  actually  went  in,  and  re- 
mained there  for   ten  minutes,  while  the 
thermometer  stood    at  two  liundred  and 
eiujhty  decrees;  and  another  «zirl   remain- 
ed for  tive  minutes  in  the  oven,  with  the 
tbermometer  ;it  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five de<;rees,  or  one  bundred  and  thir- 
teen above   the   point  of  boiling  water. 
Beefsteaks   were   cooked    in    this    oven, 
merely  by  tin*  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
thirtv-three  minutes;  and   Avlien  the    air 
was  blown  on  them  by  a  pair  of  bellows, 
thev   were   cooked   in    thirteen   minutes. 
And  yet  in  these  experiments  the  young  j 
women    sulFered    scarcely    any    inconve- 
nience  ;  and  the  beat  of  the  body,  as  tri<  d 
by    a    thermometer    placed    under    the 
touL^iU',  was  scarcely  at  all  increa>ed.    Sir 
Charles  JUairden  remaini-d  for  s«»me  min-  • 
utes  in  air  of  about  the  sanie  tempera- 1 
ture,  and  also  Dr.   Lankesti'r ;  :\\u\  Cha 
bert,    the    French    showman,    called    the 
Fire  Ivini;,  was  in  tlic  habil    of  entering  ] 
!m  oven  hea*ed  i\'ftn\  four  hundriMl    to  six  . 
buntlred  de.Lrn'os,  or  within  a  few  dr^jrees 
of  the  heat  of  mollcMi  leail.     Animals  cov- 
erc<l  wiih   Inir  or   fc.-ithers,  however,  die 
v«'ry   soon   in   tcnperaiures   much  brlow  ' 
the^e  ;     ap)iarently    because    th-.'    hair    or  : 
icatliirs  isilerfrre  with   the  free  escap(*  of 
moi>ture  from  the  skin,  whith  is  neces^:jry  ' 
to  kei  p  the  bhiod  <'0(il.  and  privint    iTiju.  ' 
rious  e»>n>evj'i«-nces.     Ilmce,  also,  persons  i 
>v!io  are  in  thi'  habir  of  takini;  Tnrkislj 
l':illjs,    which   arc,   in   fact,   hot-air  bathes,  I 
cxpuieiice    no    inconyenience    from    the! 


higli  temperature  as  soon  as  the  perspira- 
tion begins  to  flow,  av»  ich,  in  a  practiced 
bather,  it  does  immediately. 

The  amount  of  li(juid  which,  in  a  perpon 
in  health,  issues  from  the  pores  during 
tlie  twenty-four  hours  is  not  less  than  an 
imperial  ])int,  containing  about  an  ounce 
of  solid  matter  in  solution,  and  bcMdes  a 
laree  amount  of  carbonic  acid  <:as;  hence 
we  estitnate  the  im}>ortance  of  keeping 
tliese  ducts  in  perfect  order  by  means  of 
frecpient  bathing. 

Another  kind  of  gland  is  also  found  in 
tlie  skin  in  connection  with  tlu»  liairs,  and 
ent^aLred  in  their  nuti'ition.  These  glands 
are  called  the  sebaceotis  glands,  inasmuch 
as  they  furnish  an  oily  or  waxy  substance 
to  nourish  the  hairs  ;  this  sid)>tance  is  de- 
veloped in  largest  (piantity  inside  the  oar, 
where  it  serves  to  prevent  access  of  dust, 
insects,  etc.,  to  that  delicate  organ.  The 
ducts  of  these  glands  are  not  spiral,  and 
they  open  g(Mierally  into  the  hair  follicles, 
or  pits  which  the  hair  grows  out  of,  situ- 
ated in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

There  are  generally  several  glands  con- 
nected ^yith  each  hair;  their  ducts  are 
frcipiently  iidiabited  by  a  yery  ])eculiar 
little  parasite,  by  no  means  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject when  viewed  under  the  microscope, 
l)Ut  found  even  in  the  cleanest  and  health- 
iest ])ersons,  sometimes  three  or  four  be- 
ing in  each  follicle  ;  yet  they  are  specially 
foimd  in  persons  whose  skin  is  torpid  in 
its  action,  and  they  multiply  in  sickness. 
These  glandslubricatethe  skin,  and  so  main- 
tain its  elasticity,  and  they  also  serve  to 
eliminate  hydrocarbons  from  the  system; 
they  are  extremely  numerous,  as  mav  be 
inferred  from  their  connection  with  the 
hairs. 

We  may  here  mention  briefly  the  struc- 
ture  of  hair,  as  being  connected  with  these 
follicle^.  Hair  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  modified  cuticle,  though  it  takes  its  ori- 
gin much  deeper  than  the  cuticle,  and  even 
deejK'r  than  the  true  skin.  The  scales  of 
the  e])iderini<  descend  into  the  hair  follicle, 
forming  its  lining,  and  then,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  follicle,  the  cells  which  on  the  sur- 
face would  become  cuticidar  scales  are 
chanired  into  a  laver  of  imbricated  or 
overlaping  scales,  which  form  the  cortex 
or  bark  of  the  hair  ;  while  the  cell:<  which 
grow  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  f<dlicle 
are  modilied  into  elongated  flbers,  and  so 
form  the  inner  substance  of  the  hair. 

A  very  curious  and  beautiful  structure 

■ 

is   especially  dcyelo])ed   around   the  bair 
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follicles  and  sebiparous  glands,  consisting 
of  minute,  quite  niid'oscopical  muscular 
fibers,  not  capable  of  being  acted  on  by 
the  will,  but  acting  involuntarily  on  the 
applicati(m  of  certain  stimulants,  external 
or  mental ;  cold,  fear,  anger,  etc.,  will 
stimulate  these  fibers  to  contraction,  and 
hence,  owing  to  their  peculiar  interlacing 
around  the  hair  follicles,  arises  the  pecu 
liar  bristling  so  well  seen  in  some  animals, 
particularly  the  lion  and  others  of  the  cat 
tribe,  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions. 
To  this  cause  also  is  due  what  is  known 
as  the  hair  standing  on  end,  the  first  notice 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Job — 
*'  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up."  The  creeping 
of  the  flesh  under  the  same  emotions  is 
due  to  the  same  cause  ;  for,  although  par- 
ticularly well  developed  around  the  hair 
follicles,  these  muscular  fibers  are  not  con- 
fined to  them,  but  extend  every  where 
through  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  as- 
sumed by  the  skin  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  and  known  as  the  "goose-skin,"  is 
due  also  to  their  contraction. 


Hair  is  almost  universally  the  covering 
of  the  skiu  in  the  class  of  Miimmalia,  and 
is  found  even  in  the  whale,  but  onlv  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  scattered  hairs  here  and 
there  over  the  body,  so  that  it  can  be  of 
no  use  except  to  carry  out  the  typ<^  of  the 
organization  of  the  class.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  some  animals  hairs  some- 
times become  remarkably  developed  and 
strangely  mo<lified,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
hedgehog  and  porcupine,  where  they  as- 
sume over  the  greater  part,  but  not  the 
whole  of  the  body,  the  form  of  spines  and 
quills. 

In  the  class  of  birds  hair  is  not  found, 
being  replaced  by  feathers,  and  the  appa- 
rent hairs  on  animals  of  this  class,  on  be- 
ing examined  with  a  microscope,  present 
the  characters  of  feathers,  and  not  those 
of  hair. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal 
characters  of  that  beautiful  organ,  the 
skin,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, is  as  completely  illustrative  of  the 
Creator's  skill  and  wisdom  as  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  animal  frame. 


From    Benily'i    Miscellany. 
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When  the  beloved  sister  of  Charles 
II.,  Henrietta — known  in  France  simply 
as  "  Madame,"  being  the  wife  of  "  Mon- 
sieur" the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's 
brother — was  sent  over  to  the  English 
court  to  cement  an  alliance  threatened  by 
the  growing  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  Princess  was 
accompanied,  among  other  maids  of  hon- 
^^\  ^>y  a  young  lady  of  a  good  old  Breton 
family,  Louise  de  Keroual,  and  who,  in- 
troduced at  the  French  court  by  M.  de 
Chaulnes,  the  Oovernor  of  the  province, 
had  become  tenderly  attached  to  Henriet- 
ta. To  judge  from  existing  portraits — 
more    especially    the*  one    at    Hampton 
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Court — Louise  de  Keroual  was  fair,  her 
fine,  open  forehead  was  massed  over  with 
an  abundance  of  brown  hair,  lier  dark, 
piercing  eye  marked  her  Breton  descent, 
and  although  her  countenance  bespoke 
firmness  of  character,  she  was  as  graceful- 
ly playful  as  a  child.  The  court  was,  in- 
deed, always  lively  around  Madame  ;  her 
beautiful  maids  of  honor  had  all  their  gen- 
tlemen who  wore  their  colors,  and  they 
ended  in  the  race  of  life  by  wedding  them, 
or  being  immured  in  a  convent.  Maiia 
Theresa,  Infanta-Queen,  had  introduced 
these  Spanish  bigotries  into  the  French 
court,  and  there  was  no  aj)peal  from  their 
verdict — the  court,  marriage,  or  the  clois- 
ters! 

Louis  XIV.  had  proposed  an  excursion 
into  Flanders.     The  court  was  at  Osteud 
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when  IMadame  cmharkecl  for  England. 
She  arrived  in  London  expected  by  few 
save  King  Charles  IF.,  who  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  affection.  He,  indeed, 
spent  every  leisure  moment  with  his  sis- 
ter surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honor,  and 
he  was  soon  so  captivated  by  the  youth- 
ful charms  of  ^lademoiselle  de  Keroual, 
that  he  a'^ked  his  sister,  as  a  favor,  that 
she  should  remain  in  England  as  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Queen.  The  King  was  at 
th'it  time  about  to  give  away  Miss  Stow- 
art,  to  whom  he  had  once  been  so  tender- 
ly attached,  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
llichmond ;  the  clever  Xell  Gwyn  had, 
however,  still  some  hold  upon  his  volatile 
affections,  and  never  relinquished  the 
power  of  attracting  him  to  her  by  her 
gaiety  and  somewhat  boisterous  sallies. 
Tiie  new  passion  aroused  in  the  King's 
breast  by  the  fair  Breton  suited  French 
policy  admirably,  and,  as  Saint  Evromond 
wrote  to  Xinon  de  TEnclos,  "the  silk  rib- 
bon that  bound  the  waist  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Keroual  united  France  to  Eng- 
land." 

At  the  epoch  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Keroual  held  the  scepter  of  beauty  and 
grace  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  the  King 
was  still  surrounded  by  patriotic  counsel- 
ors. Chancellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, who  opposed  the  King  in  his  haugh- 
ty disregard  of  j)arliamentary  opinion, 
witnessed  with  increasing  anxiety  the 
sudden  elevation  of  a  French  lady  into 
power;  nor  ^vas  his  anxiety  diminished  by 
her  being  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

This  ravishing  Breton  not  only  pleased 
the  King  by  her  beauty  and  gracefulness, 
but  she  obtained  still  more  influence  over 
him  by  the  firmness  of  her  character  and 
by  her  energetic  resolves.  In  close  and 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
France,  she  aspired  to  be  the  prop  and 
maintenance  of  the  alliance  between  the 
two  nations  and  the  two  kincrs.  In  or- 
der  the  more  effectuallv  to  brin^r  this 
about,  it  was  necessary  to  reconstitute  the 
existing  ministry,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
Chancellor  at  any  risk.  Both  he  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  obnoxious  at  court,  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Duke  of  Buckinixham 
was  at  once  looked  up  to  as  the  courtly 
minister.  He  kissed  the  gloved  hand  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  with  the  same 
respectful  devotion  as  he  had  previously 


kissed  that  of  Miss  Stewart ;  and  ho  built 
castles  of  cards  for  the  new  favorite  with 
as  much  assiduity  as  he  had  labored  at  off 
epigrams  and  sonnets  in  honor  of  the 
charming  but  capricious  Xell  Gwyn.  To 
this  gallant  personage  was  attached  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  a  stern  old  Royalist ; 
Lord  Ashler,  afterward  Lord  Shaft es- 
bury;  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  Ar- 
lington— all  men  of  one  idea,  only  that 
they  had  arrived  at  it  by  different  roads. 
Some  of  them  had  served  under  Crom- 
well, and  could  not  understand  why  abso- 
lute power  should  not  suit  the  brows  of 
legit miate  monarchy,  just  as  well  as  it  did 
a  dictator  elected  by  popular  suffrages. 
Others  were  of  old  Xorman  blood,  or 
Scotch  exclusives,  whose  families  had  al- 
waj's  pertinaciously  held  by  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  immaculate  trans- 
mission of  an  hereditary  nobility.  Public 
opinion  at  once  designated  the  combina- 
tion as  a  cabal — a  well-chosen  epithet, 
even  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  was  an 
anagram  with  the  initials  of  the  five  min- 
isters, C,  Clifford  ;  A,  Ashley  ;  B,  Buck- 
ingham ;  A,  Arlington ;  and  L,  Lauder- 
dale. 

The  policy  proposed  to  itself  by  the 
new  ministry  elected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was — first, 
to  cause  the  royal  prerogative  to  triumph 
over  the  detested  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  to  cement  the  alli- 
ance of  England  with  Louis  XIV.  in  op- 
position to  Europe  coalesced  against  that 
ambitious  monarch.  Thus  to  believe  the 
Catholic  legitimist,  ]\I.  Capetigue,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  at  once  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  new  ministry: 

"  Charles  II.  was  bv  nature  too  frivo- 
Ions,  and  was  too  much  carried  away  by 
the  love  of  distraction  and  pleasures,  to  go 
on  with  det<irmi nation  toward  a  given  ob- 
ject: all  he  wanted  was  that  Parliament 
should  have  granted  him  subsidies,  and 
he  would  have  given  up  all  else  upon  that 
condition.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
younjx  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  French 
bv  character;  of  an  illustrious  and  nation- 
al  Breton  descent,  she  possessed  a  bcld 
tenacity  of  character ;  pious,  as  all  were 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  notwithstand- 
ing her  love  for  Charles  II.,  she  was  still 
more  devoted  to  thp  triumph  of  the  reli- 
irious  idea,  and  she  8ou«rht  to  obtain  free- 
dom  of  worship  for  the  English  Catholics. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  cabal  ministry 
was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  belief  and 
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of  forms  of  worship  in  England;  one 
would  be  surprised  in  the  present  day  to 
hear  that  so  liberal  an  act  should  meet 
with  any  opposition.  Nevertheless,  this 
generous  and  legal  impulse  was  one  of 
the  active  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  ministry  of  the  cabal.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation declared  that  Presbyterians, 
Puritans,  and  Catholics  should  freely  en- 
joy the  right  of  attending  church  and 
preaching ;  and  this  act  excited  the  most 
energetic  opposition  !  But  the  ministry 
did  not  stop  at  that,  and,  in  virtue  of  this 
bill,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  bro- 
ther, made  public  profession  of  that  Catho- 
lic worship  which  he  had  secretly  prac- 
ticed for  some  five  years ;  it  was  only  a 
most  legitimate  act  of  liberty." 

An  opposition  to  liberal  measures, 
which  would  be  so  out  of  place  in  the 
present  day,  was  scarcely  so  at  that  epoch, 
when  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants 
were  so  little  affirmed  as  to  be  constantly 
in  danger ;  and  it  was  felt,  as  is  indeed 
scarcely  disguised  by  M.  Capefigue  him- 
self, that  the  whole  power  of  the  new  in- 
fluence that  had  risen  up,  star-like,  in  the 
court,  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Catholic  interests.  Oliver  Goldsmith  re- 
presents how  much  the  apprehensions  of 
the  nation  were  aroused  by  the  first  acts 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  public  recanta- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York.  Even  the 
clergy  lent  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  King  was 
about  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion 
under  the  influence  of  a  Papistic  mis- 
tress. 

It  was  impossible  under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  French  alliance  and  open  tolera- 
tion, if  not  covert  diffusion  of  Catholicism, 
to  obtain  subsidies  from  Parliament,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  expressed  this 
fiict  to  Madame  de  Montespan.  "  Money 
was  wanted  to  arm  against  Holland,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  loan  on  Italy, 
at  Venice  or  Genoa."  Louis  XIV.  re- 
solved to  grant  a  subsidy  to  Charles  II., 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  al- 
liance, and  M.  Capefigue  is  very  indignant 
that  the  King  should  have  been  accused 
of  being  pensioned  by  France,  when  he 
only  did  what  Sweden  and  Prussia  did — 
receive  the  moneys  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ger- 
many. / 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Capefigue,  "  that 
if  the  counsels  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been 


followed  as  they  were  transmitted  by 
Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  an  absolute  change  would 
have  been  effected  in  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  the  King  could  have  done 
without  the  Parliament,  as  Louis  XFV. 
did  without  his  after  the  Fronde.  But  it 
required  to  accept  such  counsels  that  the 
ministry  of  the  cabal  should  have  remain- 
ed perfectly  united  and  resolved,  whereas 
all  the  ministers  who  entered  into  its  com- 
position had  not  the  same  amount  of 
firmness  and  resolution;  some  of  them, 
accustomed  to  parliamentary  struggles, 
did  not  dare  to  affranchize  themselves  in 
an  absolute  manner  from  Parliament ; 
they  would  willingly  have  taken  part  in 
an  arrangement,  or  in  a  mixed  negotia- 
tion, when  there  was  no  real  solution  save 
in  a  haughty  and  decisive  rupture  with 
the  Commons,  who  required  to  be  treated 
after  the  fashion  of  Cromwell." 

Luckily,  England  was  saved  from  this 
Montespan  -  Portsmouth  coup -d'etat  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  among 
which,  however,  the  irresolution  of  min- 
isters no  doubt  held  a  first  place.  Charles 
n.'s  aflTection  for  the  Duchess  had  receiv- 
ed a  new  impulse  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
whom  he  created  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  with  authority  to  adopt  the  roy- 
al arms  of  the  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.,  to 
reward  the  young  Breton  for  services  ren- 
dered to  France  at  the  time  of  the  coali- 
tion, had  also  created  her  Duchess  of  Au- 
bigny,  a  title  always  enjoyed  by  the  Stu- 
arts from  the  times  of  Charles  VII.  and 
Agnes  Sorel." 

Madame  de  Sevign6  wrote  as  follows  to 
her  daughter:  "Keroual,  already  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  has  succeeded  in  all  her 
hopes.  She  wished  to  be  a  king's  mis- 
tress, and  she  is  so ;  she  has  a  son,  who 
has  been  acknowledged,  and  to  whom 
two  duchies  have  been  granted ;  she  is 
somewhat  selfish,  and  accumulates  moneys, 
and  she  makes  herself  loved  and  respect- 
ed by  those  who  are  amenable.  But  she 
did  not  calculate  upon  having  as  a  rival  a 
young  actress,  who  has  bewitched  the 
king ;  she  has  not  the  power  to  withdraw 
him  from  her  for  a  moment.  The  actress 
is  as  proud  as  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; 
she  sneers  at  her,  takes  the  king  from  her, 
and  boasts  of  his  preference ;  she  is  young, 
handsome,  bold,  and  amusing ;  she  dances, 
sings,  and  follows  her  profession  in  good 
faith ;  she  has  a  son,  and  is  resolved  that 
he  shall  be  recognized.    She  reasons  thus 
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wise  :  That  yoiiiv^  Ijuly  ])relciuls  to  be  a  carried  out,  wliile  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
person  of  (juality,  she  el.iiriis  relationship  was  sent  with  three  thousand  English  to 
with  evvry  one  in    Fram-e,  and  whenever  i  the  relief  of  Ostend. 

any  iri'o.U  person  dies  slie  puts  on  mourn-  Thus  it  was  that,  the  bad  political  in- 
in.ijf  I  Since  she  is  a  person  ol'  (juality,  why  |  lluence  of  the  Duehess  of  l\)rtsmouLh  fell 
is  she  also  '  catean' V  She  ou'^lit  to  die  of  bel'ore  the  riujhteous  instincts  of  the  Eng- 
phaniv* ;  but  as  to  me,  it  is  niy  profession  ;  '  lisli  ])t'opie.  With  the  decline  of  iier 
I  d')  not  ])relend  to  anythiiiLT  else;  the  I  ]»ower  came  also  othi^r  great  changes, 
king  siij)ports  me;  I  beli)ng  to  him  only  The  larg»*  brimmed  felt  hats,  with  waving 
now;  I  have  a  son  by  liim,  I  pietcnd  that  ,  plumes,  of  the  cavaliers,  and  th.eir  curly 
he  slionld  be  recoixniz^d,  and  he  shall  rcci^i:?- 1  heads  of  hnir,  i;ave  way  i^raduallv  to  dose- 
niz.^  hin),  ior  he  loves  me  as  much  as  he  fitting  skull-caps  and  round  and  dose-cut 
does   his   PortNmouth."  I  cro])<,   while    the    gay  doubli-ts    trimmed 

Ifo^liliLies  with  Holland — the  result  of  with  laee  wen*  supphmted  by  tight  jackets 
the  new  eoalilion,  inaugm*ate<l  under  such  '  of  a  sond»er  hue.  The  rich  fiilk  robt'S  of 
imtnoral  ausi)ic.'s — hail  in  the  mean  time  ,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  with  their  head- 
broken  out.  Louis  XI\'.hatl  invaded  tin*  dresses  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  in  which 
Low  Countries,  and  tlu*  English  tleel,  '  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  luxuriated, 
under  the  Duke  of  Vt>rk,  was  cooperat- ,  were  lookcil  upon  with  a'^  much  abhorrence 
ing  with  the  French  imdcr  the  C'»)mle  '  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  as  were 
d'Estn'es.  The  heart  of  parliament  was,  ;  the  manners  of  the  courtiers  themselves.** 
however,  op|)osed  to  the  measure,  and  an  Yet  has  Capetigue  a  word  to  say  in  favor 
address  to  the  king  was  passed,  declaring    of  the  falling  party  : 

that  "  the  pieponderani'c  of  France  in  the  !  "The  impulsion  toward  gallantry,  which 
existing  war  was  a  source  of  anxietv  to  !  was  imparted  by  Charles  IL  to  his  court, 
LnglaTid,  and  that  the  Commons  was  de  ;  was  not  wholly  illegitimate;  the  easy  and 
sirous  of  peace,  so  h)ng  as  Holland  would  amiable  mamu'rsof  the  day  almost  always 
accept  of  rea^^onable  conditions/'  Ii  was  found  rej>ose  in  marriage:  all  the  heroes 
in  vain  that  Charles  dissnlved  the  House,  .  of  romance  at  the  court  ended  in  serious 
the  new  parliament  was  even  more  Imstile  ,  alliances.  Tiie  Duke  of  Ikichinond  wed- 
to  the  Anglo-French  coalition  than  the  ded  Miss  Stevart ;  .Lord  Hodiester,  the 
nreviou-*  one  had  been.  The  ministry  ivW  '  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Enmere  ;  Lord 
into  disorder  in  the  ])resence  of  this  for- '  Littluton,  the  intimate  com])anion  of  the 
midable  and  systematic  opposition.  Lord  1  king,  took  for  wife  the  charming  Aliss 
Clifford  was  dead.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  Tem])le ;  Talbot  wedded  I^liss  Hoynton ; 
makini;  common  cause  with  parliament,  the  clever  Duke  of  Hamilton  liimself  mar- 
aud Ibickingham  was  no  longer  to  be  ried  Miss  Jennings ;  and  the  Chevalier  de 
depended  upon.  Tender  such  circum-  (irammont,  so  frivolous  and  so  oblivions 
stances,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  Charles  gave  '  marriid  as  he  ran,'  Miss  Hamilton.  All 
way,  and  entered  into  a  special  tnaty  these  charming  young  scapegraces  thus 
with  Holland,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  al-  entcn-d  into  serious  alliances,  after  having 
liance  contracted  an«l  the  engagements  tritK:d  for  a  monii-nt  with  atlections ;  what 
entered  into  with  tlu'  court  of  N'ersailles.  the  austere  Puritans  denounced  as  the 
Ibit  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Com-  manners  of  IJabylon,  were  often  nothing 
mt)ns;  Louis  XIV.  was  victorious,  the  more  than  those  sim[)le  gallantries  export- 
Prince  of  OranLCe  di'feated  an<l  his  strong-    —     ■ 

holds  ocLmined,  and  thev  insisted  that"  * 'J''^^'  U  ^^^'Tafmn  <liirii?c.l  it*  rof.cs*  inc  in- 
comm<m  cause  slmuld  be' madcf  with  the  ^""."'^\  ""^T'^'  *"'^  .^^^'TI'  ^>»*^"'''^'''7,  ^7^^-^ 
prrnc-,  and  steps  taken  to  stay  the  i.ro-  i,,.p  ^i,,,,;  ,.„.j  ^.^  ,^1^  of  ••  Mnrrio."  The  n«. 
grc^-i  of  tliL*  victorious  and  ambitious  rnler  lio-.al  inirth.  ri-in-;  tnun  m  enfor<'.Ml  and  irouMed 
of  France.  Charh's  H.  once  more  irave  .-1. 'p.  bnUr  «  ui  into  c\c«'^>;tB  politicil  411*1  bacba- 
wav  to  the  popular  fedinir :  a  marriage  ^•'^^•'»"-  ^^^'V^';'!!'"'''^'  ^';"<V'^*  ^'I'f*''^'  ''""T* 
between  the  dau-hter  ot  the  Duke  ot  ^.n  xw  I,  w....  The  pik.  i:av;  place  t«  ibo  pen, 
\  ork  and  the  IVince  ot  Orange  was  nego-  )o„Lr  f.c,'^  to  short  piac-p,  nnd  nurrow  frtimtioUm 
liated,  an<l  sub-iilii'S  were  voU'd  for  IlmhI-  t.>  »t):i<1  mim,  S  ►n;^-*  of  a  suporior  clft?s,  ^parklinff 
ing  ai-l   to  him  with  arm.Ml  foreis  in   his    txith  ciu>'ic  wit  nnd  drolh-ry,  bn.nj,'hf  oui  i  1  bold 

dire.'vtremity.    War  was  d.'clared  a-ain>t    '•^■^'•/  ./'<'l^  rr<-»'yt.r;  ""^J/-'^,/^^^^;,  ""y^^^^ 
-^  ,-  .  ...  ,  iiijulo   that   lip-ty    roirterer.   ui   tho   chnioetcr   of 

J'rancf,  and  a  marriage,  whn-h  was  (K-s.  q  ,i.ruh,  cut  Uiat  v.ry  riJiculoua  figure  ou  the 
tined  to  lose  the  throne  to  the  Stuarts,  was  .  6ta^«'. 
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ed  from  France,  love  'liaisons,'  and  ex- 
changes of  sentiment  and  of  ribbons,  such 
as,  at  Versailles,  united  the  'mousque- 
taires '  and  the  'licjht  horse'  with  the 
maids  of  honor  of  the  queen  ;  they  loved 
one  another  tenderly,  tht*y  fought  and  shed 
their  blood  for  their  mistresses;  but  all 
alike  respected  their  ancestral  arms  and 
fainilv  traditions,  and  ended  by  marrYin<]r 
the  beloved  young  ladies.  Thus  colors 
with  hearts,  and  hence  the  illustrious 
hymeneal  feasts  sung  by  Mademoiselle 
Scudery." 

If  the  "Merry  j\Ion arch"  had  been  left 
to  his  free  impulses  and  his  innate  indiffer- 
ence, he  would  most  probably  have  never 
troubled  himself  with  relicjious  con  trover- 
sies.     lie  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  espec- 
ial protector  and  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton— one  of  the  champions  of  free  thought. 
It  i^    not  probable  that,  with  his  habits 
and  manners,  he  would  ever  have  attempt- 
ed to  have  imposed  an  un])opular  form  of 
worshi])  on  the  country.     It  is  not  so  cer- 
tain, however,  what  others,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  may  have  projected. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  country  took  fright 
at  his   French    and   Spanish   preferences. 
("  If,"  Capefigue  says,  "  he  had  any  pre- 
ferences for  the  Catholics,  it  was  simply 
because  thev  were  more  refined   and  less 
boorish,  and    that  they  jist:ociated  them- 
selves more  to  French  ideas,  so  dear  to  his 
youth,")  and  the  Anglican  bishops  labored 
zeah^usly,  not  only  in  insuring  the  triumj»h 
of  their  own  Chsirih,  but  also  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  other  forms  of  worship.     Now 
there  were,  according  to  Cnpefigue's  own 
admission,   a  number  of  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  monks,  (the  friars  black  and  white  of 
the  penny  broa<lsi<l('s)  in  the  suite  alike  of 
Henrietta,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  it  was 
their    recognized    duty    to    spread    their 
form  of  worship  by  every  mvans  in  their 
power — fair   or    unfair.     The    cause,    as 
usual,    excused  the   means.     Pilixrimaijes 
and  processions  to  Tyburn  were  at  tiiat 
time  in  full  vocjue.     The  first  blow  struck 
by  the  dominant  party  at  these  o[)en  prac- 
tices of  Catholic  mummeries  was  the  so- 
called  "Test  Act"  (1G74,)  which  insisted 
upon  at  least  an   annual  reception  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  excluded  all   Catho- 
lics from  public  oflices.     It  was  an  act  of 
tyranny,  for  it  denied  all  political  life  to 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Establish- 
ed Church.     A  second  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  declared  as  a 


Papist  to  be  excluded  from  the  throne, 
which  was  reserved  by  popular  feeling  to 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  despotism  of  dogmas  were  repul- 
sive to  Charles  II.,  and  he  allowed  these 
bills  to  be  passed  with  indifference ;  seeing 
which,  the  fanatics  of  the  day,  to  draw 
him  more  closely  within  their  folds,  con- 
jured up  Jesuitical  cons])iracies  against  his 
life.  The  object  of  Titus  Gates  and  his 
confederates  was,  it  was  said,  to  slay  the 
king,  to  summons  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
throne,  and  reestablish  the  Catholic  form 
ofwor>hip.  But  Charles 'II.,  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  his  regal  diversions  and  in- 
trigues, gave  no  credit  to  these  real  or 
supposed  conspiracies,  and  he  manifested 
the  utmost  indifference  at  them.  He  con- 
sented,  however,  to  question  Gates  him- 
self, and  he  felt  satisfied  from  his  manner 
and  language  that  he  never  could  have 
been  the  associate  of  those  whom  he  j)re- 
tended  to  be  in  relation  with.  The  mob 
were,  however,  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
asperation, and  the  House  of  Commons 
particii)ated  in  their  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion. A  bill  was  j)assed  banishing  all  Pa- 
pi>ts  from  London,  and  especially  prohib- 
iting to  them  any  connection  with  the 
court.  The  militia  and  the  train-bands 
were  called  out.  Titus  Gates  received  a 
pension,  and  a  Ca))tain  I3edloe,  who  con- 
fessed to  having  been  one  of  those  who 
were  engaged  to  destroy  London  and 
Westminster  by  fire,  came  in  for  a  similar 
good  fortune. 

The  proscription  of  Catholics  generally 
did  not  satisfy  the  IIou>e.  Their  invec- 
tives were  especially  directed  against  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  "  I  would  not," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
"  allow  a  Papist  man  or  woman,  nor 
a  Papist  doir,  nor  even  a  Pa|)ivst  cat, 
to  mew  about  our  king's  person." 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  allusion,  and 
Charles  II.,  ])roteeted  the  person  of  his 
fair  French  mistress  with  a  sentiment  of 
chivalrous  honor.  Even  the  queen  was 
not  spared  ;  and  (^harles  had  to  repudiate 
the  assaults  of  the  Puritans  with  angry  in- 
dignation. The  most  grievous  of  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  tie  name  of  reliuiou 
was  the  beheatling  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
accused  of  implication  in  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Jesuits. 

But  it  was  not  in  these  times  of  strange 
contrasts,  an  immoral  frivolous  court  op- 
posed to  a  somber,  austere,  and  fanatic 
Commons,  a  liberal  monarch,  the  advocate 
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of  religious  toleration,  set  in  opposition  to 
a  persecuting  and  tyrannical  ])untanism, 
among  the  persecuted  alone  that  the  spirit 
of  conspiracy  and  rebellion  showed  itself. 
There  was  also  an  extreme  Protestant 
party,  which,  grouping  around  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  MonnioutJi  (whom  Cape- 
figue  compares  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  Louis  XII F.,)  sought  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  so 
trying  to  the  crown  of  England,  that 
Madame  de  ]Monte.s])an  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, conveying  through  her  the  ever- 
recurring  advice  of  the  "  Grand  ^Monarquo" 
to  have  recourse  to  a  coup  d'  etat.  This 
advice  was  actively  seconded  by  the 
Duchess,  who  consistently  advocated  ener- 
getic measures  to  cut  down  the  evil  at  tlie 
root.  I>ut  Charles  II.,  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  one  idea,  and  that  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  money  necessary  for 
the  habitual  indulijence  of  his  luxurious 
habits ;  and  he  never  had  the  courap:e  to 
come  into  collision  with  his  "faithful'* 
House  of  Commons,  for  fear  they  should 
in  return  stop  the  subsidies.  Tlie  two 
ladies  having  made  this  state  of  things 
clear  to  one  another,  they  were  then  ex- 
plained to  Louis  XIV.,  who  offered  to 
help  Charles  out  of  his  embarrassment  on 
that  point  in  a  right  royal  manner,  and  to 
pour  into  his  lap  whatever  of  the  resources 
of  France  mi <^ht  be  necessary  for  him  to 
establish  his  royal  j>rerogatives  on  a  firm 
basis. 

No  two  persons  could  have  been  better 
adapted  for  carrying  on  this  court  plot 
than  ^ladame  de  ^Montespan  and  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Both  were  alike 
proud  and  haughty,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  strength  of  resolution,  that  is  essen- 
tial to  ruling  with  dignity  and  authority. 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  made  the 
meek  and  loving  La  Vallicre  know  her 
power;  the  energetic  Bn'rton,  Keroual, 
made  hers  equally  felt  by  Charles  II.  "  It 
is  a  curious  fact,"  Ca|)efigue  says,  "  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  historically  noticed, 
that  the  most  resolute  and  energetic  pro- 
ceedings generally  have  tiieir  origin  with 
women — their  nervous  volition  drives 
them  to  extremes."  Certain  it  is  that  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  that  the  kin''  was  at  lenirth 
induced  to  semi  tlie  Black  Bod  to  his 
"faithful  House  of  Commons,"  to  an- 
nounce to  them  that  his  majesty  had  de- 


cided upon  dissolving  the  said  Ilouse,  and 
that  it  was  his  royal  resolve  not  to  con- 
vene it  any  more,  being  no  longer  in  need 
of  those  subsidies,  which  he  had  to  pur- 
chase in  terms  that  were  onerous  to  the 
national  interests. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  an  act  of  firmness 
when  all  minds  are  unsettled  and  parties 
run  high,  that  this  resolution  not  only  en- 
countered no  opposition,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  succeeded  by  a  calm.  The 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  terrified 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians  under  Monmouth,  found  it 
in  their  interest  to  make  common  causo 
with  Charles  II.,  as  their  benefices  were 
as  much  in  danger  from  the  triumph  of 
the  extreme  Protestant  ])arty  as  they 
would  be  from  that  of  the  Catholics.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  was  befriending  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  re- 
building St.  Paul's  at  his  own  private  ex- 
pense. 

The  character  of  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  undergone  a  great  change  at  this 
epoch.  The  satisfaction  felt  at  having 
carried  out  a  bold  and  successful  coup 
d'etat,  and  the  influence  of  the  energetic 
duchess,  combined  to  render  him  more 
earnest.  At  court,  in  the  field,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  was  still  domi- 
nated bv  the  one  idea — that  of  assuminj? 
the  triumph  of  the  royal  prerogative  over 
constitutionalism.  The  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth wrote,  indeed,  in  anticipation  of 
success,  to  Madame  de  IMontespan : 
*'  That  she  was  in  hopes  that  the  King  of 
England  would  soon  obtain  the  same 
credit  and  the  same  authority  as  the  King 
of  France  had  so  gloriously  realized  in 
his  states." 

Ecjually  energetic,  however,  were  the 
attempts  made  by  the  parties  opposed  to 
absolute  ]»ower  to  baffle  these  royal  hopes. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Parliamentary  party 
reckoned  among  its  number,  not  only  the 
king's  natural  son  Monmouth,  but  also 
Lords  Bussell,  Essex,  Courtenay,  Bran- 
don, and  Shaf\esbury ;  and  their  object 
was  to  replace  the  government  of  the 
king  by  a  council  of  regency  under  tlie 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  3Ionmouth, 
and  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
Bussell,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  John  Hampden,  in  correspondence 
with  the  Scotch  Puritans  under  the  Duke 
of  Arg}le.  There  existed  a  still  more 
extreme  party — out-and-out  Republican 
— whose    reputed    chiefs   were    Colonel 
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Rumsey,  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
his  friend  Walcot.  This  party  aimed  at 
a  "  Lord  Protector,"  and  were  prepared 
to  effect  their  objects  by  any  means,  were 
it  even  the  assassination  of  the  king. 
Both  parties  are,  indeed,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  willing  enough  to 
profit  by  the  removal  of  the  monarch  by 
an  act  of  violence ; .  and  although  the 
chiefs  of  the  Parliamentary  party  were  not 
prepared  to  sanction  such  an  act,  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  movement  so  far 
that  they  were  made  its  principal  victims. 
According  to  Capefigue,  the  buchess  of 
Portsmouth  was  a  principal  instrument  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders,  for  we  are  told  that  she  was 
enabled  to  place  proofs  of  their  complicity 
in  the  king's  hands!  The  consequence 
was  that  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  ended  their  career  on  the  scaffold, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  country  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  was 
destined  to  be  of  brief  duration.  The 
king  was  struck  down  with  illness  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  succceeding  in 
his  struggle  for  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  also 
in  the  height  of  her  power  and  favor. 
Tlie  young  Duke  oi  Lennox,  her  son,  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  his  royal  parent, 
who  meditated  some  great  alliance  for 
him,  and  whose  love  for  him  increased 
with  the  proximity  of  death.  But  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  not  satisfied  with 
having  insured  the  triumph  of  absolutism, 
had  her  mind  full  of  the  project  of  follow- 
ing that  up  by  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  with  this  view  that  she 
got  Charles  IL  to  recall  near  his  person 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  succession  by  parliament,  and  who 
not  only  represented  the  royal  prerogative, 
but  also  the  Catholic  interest. 

When  the  duke  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
then,  at  the  death  of  Charles  IL  (Febru- 
ary 6,  1685,)  under  the  title  of  James  II. 
the  position  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  guaranteed  by 
the  part  wliich  she  had  taken  in  insuring 
his  succession.  It  was  mainly  through 
her  instrumentality  that  the  Bill  of  Ex- 
clusion had  been  revoked.  The  duchess 
was,  also,  still  the  representative  of  the 
French  alliance.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  succeeded  to  Madame  Montespan 
in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  far  more 
bigoted  than  even  her  predecessor,  and 


she  lent  all  her  influence  to  the  Dachess 
of  Portsmouth  for  the  sake  of  the  two 
principles  which  she  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  so  ignobly  represented — the 
absolutism  of  their  chosen  lords,  and  the 
supremacy,  at  all  cost«,  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Luckily,  England  had  no  Edict 
of  Nantes  to  be  repealed,  and  no  "  booted 
missionaries,"  as  Louvois  designated 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  dragoons,  to 
overrun  the  country. 

James  II.  began  his  reign,  however, 
under  very  different  auspices  to  what  had 
been  anticipated.  He  affected  liberality 
in  religious  matters,  repealed  the  "  Test 
Act,"  and  proclaimed  toleration.  More 
than  this,  he  assumed  the  aspect  of  an 
outward  morality,  and  publicly  repudia- 
ted the  Duchess  of  Dorchester,  to  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  be  tenderly  attached, 
lie  had  probably  in  view  the  reinstallation 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  if  so,  he 
wished  to  bring  it  about  by  the  general 
movement  of  mind  and  by  liberty  of 
conscience,  not  by  force  or  oppression. 
The  position  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth was  not  so  well  defined,  with  a 
monarch  of  this  description,  as  she  had 
expected ;  and  as  soon  as  James  had  put 
down  the  contemporary  insurrections  of 
Monmouth  and  Argyle  by  force  of  arms, 
an  excuse  was  found  for  sending  back  the 
quondam  favorite  of  Charles  IL,  and  the 
political  instrument  of  the  Franco-Catholic 
party,  to  her  own  country.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  she  was  sent  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself,  who 
afterwards  became  the  mysterious  Iron 
Mask ;  but  nobody  believes  in  it,  as  he 
would  have  been  liberated  upon  the 
declaration  of  peace  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  WiUiam  and  Mary. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  found  the 
court  of  Versailles  absorbed  in  the  strug- 
gle which  at  that  epoch  was  attaining 
a  crisis  in  England,  Holland,  and  in 
Germany  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  and  w^hich  was  put  down  in 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nante(>.  Madame  de  ]\Iaintcnon  had,  we 
have  seen,  succeeded  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan in  the  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  she  had 
learned  to  ])lace  confidence  in  her  as  a 
political  instrument,  so  she  was  sent  back 
to  the  court  of  James  IL,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  the  young  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who,  we  are  told,  was  "English  in 
heart,  but  French  in  talent  and  character." 
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The  two  nrixoil  .1:11110-?  to  action  ni^.ain<t  '  JMstificMl  Ma<l.'iTnc  <le  Pompulour's  ob«!or- 
tlie  Protostints,  hy  (lonoum-iiii^  the  cnn- '  vntion  to  Louis  XV.,  "that  onlv  two 
S|)iiMcy  of  tlie  l*riiic;j  of  Orani^o  :i<xainst  i  classos  hail  rotaiiiod  in  En^rland  the 
the  Sniarls.  Louis  XIV.  was  all  tlio  j  eK\LCiinco  anil  Gfra^c  of  the  Stuarts — the 
more  eneri^etio  in  o]>j)osini:^  tho  snrce^s  of  high  taiiiilies  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
the  latter,  as  lie  was  at  oik-'^  hi^^  religious,  j  blooil-horses." 

his  political.  Mini  his  personal  eru-iny.  lie  |  Capeligne  tells  us  that  Louis  XTV, 
was  thus  iti'lu'-ed  to  oifer  subsidies,  an  j  gave  up  St.  Germain  to  James  IF.,  and 
armv,  a  navy,  or  any  other  co")|)eration,  j  the  nnnerous  emigration  espeoiilly  of 
to  the  Catholic  King  of  Kii-^land.  I>ut !  Irish  Catholics  that  followed  in  lii^  foot- 
the  Dake  of  ll.imiiton  and  the  Duchess  |  stej)s,  becau^^e  that  chateau  reminde<l  him 
(►f  Portsmouth  were  to.»  lat** :  at  the  vcrv  '  of  the  follies  of  his  vouth — reminiscences 
moment  that  thev  were  discus-jing  the  which  were  no  longer  agreeable  in  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo  French  alliance,  the  •  time  of  repf»ntance  an<i  ])cnitence  under 
Prince  of  Orange  was  landing  on  the  I  ^Madame  de  Mnintenon.  If,  again,  Eni^- 
shores  of  Kngland,  and  wasat  once  joine<l  1  lafid  and  Ireland  gave  to  France  at  that 
by 

pai'i-j  III  vii*.  v"»>«.'^'«      ^  x. w  .■».  -.^-..j.^*-....^ ..v^  . 

more  than  insinuates  that  the  cojuitrv  Franco  gave  to  England  its  Protestant 
was  virtually  con^pun  d  an<l  subdued  l)y  Manpiis  deRuvigny  (Lord  Galloway),  its 
his  forty-one  thou^^and  Dutchmen  an<l  |  Frencli  Protestant  brigade,  antl  its  Spilal- 
Ilanovarians !       The      triumph     of     the  '  fields  weavers. 

Protestanti-m  in  this  country  under  Tii'^  Stuarts  kept  up  to  the  last  the 
William  and  Mary  wa^  responded  to  in  character  given  to  them  by  Capefigne,  of 
Germanv  bv  the  '*  Lea.rue  of  Augsburg,"  I  fmaticism  in  religion,  and  inconstancv  in 
anil  in  France  bv   the  revocation  of  the  '  love.     The    last   of    the     race    was   the 


)y  the  army   and    the  whole  Protestant  :  epoch  its  Irish  brigade,  and   its   Dillons, 
>arty  in  the  country.     Yet  ]M.  Capetigue  ;  Macdonalds,  Tollendals,  and  Micmalions, 


Edict  of  Nantes. 

According    to    C.ipefiguo,    the    "  por- 


cardinal     wliom    Naj)oleon     dreamt,    in 
1?00,  of  restoring  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 


fume  of  talent  and  grace  "  which  had  been  :  land,  and  for  whom  Canova  chiselled 
inlroduced  into  England  by  the  Sluart**  !  the  celebrated  mausoleum  of  the  Stuarts. 
disappeared  with  the  exile  of  James  and  j  The  Countess  of  Albany,  the  Preten.ler's 
his  c.)urtto  St.  Germain.  Thisevile  court  [  spouse,  left  him  first  for  Allieri,  and  then 
included  the  king's  natural  son,  the  Duke  |  tor  the  French  painter  Xavier  Fabre, 
of  IJerwick,  bv  Arab:?lla  Churchill,  sister  |  'Mbrgelting  the  great  n:imo  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  Duke  of  ,Mirl!)orough,  the  power- ;  in  the  studio  of  an  artist." 
ful  partisan  of  Wiliam  an«l  Mary,  and  ;  The  line  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  voung  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  I  Lennox,  Due  dWubimiv  in  France,  son  of 
D.iehess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son,  the  ,  Mademoiselle  de  Keroual,  Duchoss  of 
Diike  of  Lennox,  took  possession  of  their  Portsmouth,  and  Ciiarles  IL,  is  not 
ducliy  of  Aubiiri»y-  Kaglaud  thus  aban-  |  extinct :  it  was  represented  at  the  time  of 
doned  by  all  that  was  Catholic,  clever,  '.  Capi'figue's  publication  by  Charles 
and  graceful — Caj>ei]gue  floe*;  not  go  so  Gordon,  Duke  of  Riehmond,  Earl  of 
far  as  to  s.iy  moral — underwent,  we  are  !  DarnleiLch,  Duke  of  Aubigny,  who  married 
told,  a  rej)ulsive  ehanufc,  from  all  that  a  daugliter  of  the  Minpiis  of  Anglesey, 
was  liLiht,  amiable,  and  gentli-uianlv,  to  The  hero  of  Orthez  is  siiu'O  deceased,  but 
heavy,  gloomv,  pra-tical,  and  business- '  the  l)uk(*s  of  Richmond  still  carry  the 
like  habit^:.  'Pie  middle  cla-^^es  assumed  '  devu' •  of  the  chatelain  of  Hrittanv,  "^/i 
the  fit,  bloated  anj>earanco,  with  great  /'' rf*sv;/'//.;/r/.v/' and  the  title  t  f  Lennox 
red  fic.'S  a:id  ])rourment  abl. uncus  <'f' is  preserved  in  the  fainily. 
the     Dutch     burgomasters,     and     which  | 
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SUNRISE       ON       THE       MOON. 


It  is  well  known  that  Bome  new  and  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  moon  have  been  re- 
vealed by  the  telescope  within  the  last 
few  years;  the  lunar  surface  has  been 
measured  and  mapped  by  several  observ- 
ers, and  its  features  laid  down  with  as 
much  exactness  as  if  tlie  subject  of  deline- 
ation was  some  mountainous  region  of  our 
own  planet.  The  moon's  surface  presents 
a  wondrous  scene  of  lofly  isolated  bights, 
craters  of  enormous  volcanoes,  ramparts, 
and  broad  plains  that  look  like  the  beds 
of  former  seas,  and  present  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  rugged  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  That  what  we  look 
upon  are  really  mountains  and  mountain- 
ous ranges  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  shadows  they  cast  have  the 
exact  proportion,  as  to  length,  which  they 
ought  to  have  from  the  inclination  of  the 
sun's  rays  to  their  position  on  the  moon's 
surface. 

Tlie  convex  outline  of  the  moon  as  turn- 
ed towards  the  sun,  is  always  circular,  and 
nearly  smooth;  but  the  opposite  border 
of  the  enlightened  part,  instead  of  being 
an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  al- 
ways observed  to  be  extremely  rugged, 
and  indented  with  deep  recesses  and  prom- 
inent points.  The  mountains  near  the 
border  cast  long  black  shadows,  as  they 
should  evidently  do,  inasmuch  as  the  sun 
is  risii>g  or  setting  to  those  parts  of  the 
moon.  But  as  the  enlightened  edge  grad- 
ually advances  beyond  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  sun  to  them  gains  altitude, 
their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full 
moon,  when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line 
of  sight,  no  shadows  are  seen.  By  micro- 
metrical  measurement  of  the  length  of 
the  shadows,  the  hights  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous mountains  can  be  calculated. 
Before  the  year  1850,  the  hights  of  no 
fewer  than  one  thousand  and  ninety-five 
lunar  mountains  had  been  computed,  and 
amongst  them  occur  all  degrees  of  altitude 
up  to  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet — 
a  hight  exceeding,  by  more  than  a  thou- 
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sand  feet,  that  of  Chimborazo  in  the 
Andes.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  range  of  lunar  Apennines,  as 
they  have  been  called,  present  a  long  slope 
on  one  side,  and  precipices  on  the  other,  as 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  During  the 
increase  of  the  moon,  its  mountains  ap- 
pear as  small  points  or  islands  of  light  be 
yond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  enlightened 
part,  those  points  being  the  summits  illu- 
minated by  the  sunbeams  before  the  inter- 
mediate plain ;  but  gradually,  as  the  light 
advances,  they  connect  themselves  with  it, 
and  appear  as  prominences  detached  from 
the  dark  border. 

The  moon,  unlike  the  earth,  has  many 
isolated  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  moun- 
tains not  connected  with  a  group  or  chain 
— the  mountain  named  Tycho,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  uniformity  of  aspect 
which  the  lunar  mountains  for  the  most 
part  present  is  a  singular  and  striking  fea- 
ture. They  are  wonderfully  numerous, 
especially  towards  the  southern  portion  of 
the  disc,  occupying  quite  the  larger  part 
of  the  moon's  sarface,  and  are,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarks,  almost  universally  of  an 
exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  fore- 
shortened, however,  into  ellipses  toward 
the  limb.  The  larger  of  these  elevations 
have  for  the  most  part  flat  plains  within, 
from  which  a  small  steep  conical  hill 
rises  centrally.  They  offer,  indeed,  the 
very  type  of  the  true  volcanic  charac- 
ter, as  It  may  be  seen  in  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the 
volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegraei 
or  the  Puy  de  D6mo,  but  with  the  re- 
markable peculiarity,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  crater  is,  in  many  instances, 
very  deeply  depressed  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal  depth 
'being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  exter- 
nal hight.  It  has  been  computed  that 
profound  cavities,  regarded  as  craters,  oc- 
cupy two-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  for- 
mations is  fifty-five  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
28 
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to  give  sonic  idea  of  its  mjignitude,  the 
late  Professor  Niehol  used  to  say  that, 
eould  a  visitor  approach  it,  he  would  see 
risin<;  before  hiiu  a  wall  of  rock  twelve 
hundred  feet  high,  like  the  precipices  of 
Schihallion  in  Perthshire  ;  and  on  mount- 
ing this  hight,  would  look  down  a  de- 
clivity or  slope  thirteen  thousand  feet,  to  a 
ledge  or  terrace,  and  below  this  would  see 
a  lower  deep  of  four  thousand  feet  more : 
a  cavity  exceeding,  therefore,  the  hight 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
that  mountain  besides  Chimborazo  and 
Teneritte.  Again,  the  lunar  crater,  called 
Saussure,  is  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
Tliese  astounding  calculations  are  founded 
on  the  observation  of  the  sun's  light  fall- 
ing on  the  edge,  and  illuminating  the  side 
of  these  gigantic  depths.  The  Dead  Sea, 
the  greatest  known  depression  of  the 
earth,  is  thirteen  hundre«l  and  forty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ^lediterranean. 

Stria3  or  lines  of  light,  which  appear  like 
ridtjes,  radiate  from  manv  of  these  enor- 
nious  craters,  and  might  be  taken  for  lava- 
currents,  streaming  outwards  as  they  do 
in  all  directions,  like  rays.  The  ridges 
that  stream  from  the  mountain  called 
Tycho  seem  to  be  formed  of  matter  that 
has  greater  power  of  reflecting  light  than 
the  rock  around  it ;  the  crater  named  Co- 
pernicus is  equally  distingui.shed  by  these 
rays.  The  ridges,  in  so.ne  intances,  cross 
like  a  wall  both  vallevs  and  elevations,  and 
traverse  the  plains  as  well  as  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  lunar  mountains ;  from  whicli 
fact,  and  from  the  great  distances  they  ex- 
tend, it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  such 
lava-streams  as  have  flowed,  for  exam[>le, 
from  Etna.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
force  aciing,  as  it  Avere,  ct-ntrifugally  or 
explosively,  and  therefore  diflerenlly  from 
the  force  to  which  we  attribute  the  up- 
heaval of  mountain-chains  upon  the  e.arth, 
has  formed  the  lunar  craters,  and  over- 
spread the  adjacent  surface  with  the 
ridges  or  rays  in  question. 

lii  Professor  Phillips'  recent  contribu- 
tions to  a  Report  on  the  Piiysical  Aspect 
of  the  Moon,  he  notices  anotlier  class  of' 


jihenomena — certain  remarkable  rills  in 
the  mountains  mapped  as  Aristarehus, 
Archimedes,  and  Plato.  The  last  exhibits 
a  larger  crater;  aiid  a  bold  rock  which 
juts  into  the  interior  has  been  seen  during 
the  morning  illumination  to  glow  in  the 
sunshine  like  molten  silver,  casting  a 
well-defmed  shadow  eastward.  The  ob- 
ject known  as  the  Stag's-horn  Rill,  east  of 
the  mounttiin  Thebit,  appears  to  be  what 
geologists  call  a  fault  or  dyke,  one  side  be- 
ing elevated  above  the  other.  Professor 
Phillips  mentions  a  group  of  parallel  rills 
about  Campanus  and  Hipymlus,  and  he 
traces  a  rill  across  and  through  the  old 
crater  of  the  latter  mountain.  All  the  rills 
appear  to  be  rifls  or  deep  fissures  resemb- 
ling crevasses  of  a  glacier;  they  cast 
strong  shadows  from  oblique  light,  and 
even  acquire  brightness  on  one  edge  of 
the  cavity.  Their  breadth  appears  to  be 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards.  The 
mountain  Gassendi  is  remarkable  for 
rough  terraces  and  ridges  within  the  rings 
which  form  the  crater.  In  the  interior  area 
there  are  central  elevations  of  rocky  charac- 
ter, which  are  brought  into  view  by  the 
gradual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  inci- 
dent solar  rays  as  the  lunar  day  advances. 
In  liOrd  Rosse's  magnificent  reflecting  tel- 
escof)e,  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater,  call- 
ed Albategnius,  is  seen  to  be  strewed  with 
blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  tele8CO|>es; 
while  the  exterior  of  another  volcanic 
mountain  (Aristillus)  is  scored  all  over 
with  deej)  gullies  radiating  toward  its 
center. 

The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  now 
briefly  adverted  are  regarded  as  decisive 
marks  of  volcanic  force,  and  the  apparent 
absolute  repose  of  the  moon's  surface  at 
the  present  time,  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  violent  action  of  which  it 
must  have  been  the  scene  in  bygone  times. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that 
our  knowledjxe  is  limited  to  one  herai- 
sphere  or  face  of  the  moon,  m  conseqnenee 
of  the  period  of  its  rotation  upon  its  axis 
corresponding  with  the  period  of  its  revo- 
lution round  the  earth. 
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THE       INVASION      OF      THE      CRIMEA.* 


It  has  been  objected  that  Mr.  King- 
Jake's  account  of  the  battle  is  difficult  to 
understand ;  that  it  is  too  involved,  too 
elaborate,  and  wanting  in  sharp  definition. 
Certainly  as  regards  elaboration  such  an 
account  of  a  battle  was  never  before  writ- 
ten. The  chapter  devoted  to  it  consists 
of  three  hundred  pages,  divided  into  fifty- 
one  sections.  As  the  whole  battle  from 
first  to  last  only  occupied  two  hours,  and 
as  the  serious  fighting  occupied  just  thirty- 
five  minutes,  the  reader  involuntarily  asks 
himself  how  many  score  volumes  would 
have  been  necessary  for  a  history  of  the 
Peninsular  war  on  the  same  scale  of  com- 
pleteness. And  at  the  first  glance  he  may 
perhaps  long  for  the  dozen  vivid  pages  in 
which  Napier  would  have  sketched  the 
whole  operations.  One's  patience,  too,  is 
fretted  by  the  constant  digressions,  refer- 
ences  of  many  kinds,  condensed  biogra- 
phies, and  the  like  irrelevant  matter  inter- 
jected at  all  points  of  the  narrative.  Why, 
as  the  army  marches  down  to  battle,  are 
we  held  by  the  button,  and  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  military  history  of  Sir  George 
Brown  ?  Or  why,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  attack,  when  the  reserves  are  hurry- 
ing up,  and  every  moment  seems  long,  are 
we  taken  out  of  the  field  altogether,  and 
made  to  discuss  the  fitness,  on  political 
grounds,  of  royal  commanders,  a />ro/?o« 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridcre  ?  These  inter- 
ruptions  continually  occur,  not  only  dis- 
tracting our  nttention  by  their  variety,  but 
perplexing  all  calculations  as  to  time  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  action. 

Hut  when  these  small  cavillings  are  end- 
ed, the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  best, 
because  the  truest  and  most  life-like,  des- 
cription of  a  battle  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Al- 
lied front  extended  over  five  miles  of 
ground,  to  which  must  be  added  three 
miles  more  for  the  opposing  Russian  line, 
and  that  the  operations  are  recorded  of 
not  only  each  division,  but  almost  of  each 
regiment  engaged,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

*  Concluded  from  page  144. 


the  narrative  is  lengthy.  Passing  slowly 
along  the  line,  the  story  of  the  action  be- 
gins afresh  as  each  section  of  the  ground 
is  reached,  and  is  conducted  down  to  a 
certain  point  and  there  left,  to  be  taken  up 
again  presently.  It  is  this  frequent  carry- 
ing of  the  story  backward,  when  the 
reader  is  expecting  continuous  pro^rress, 
that  renders  it  somewhat  obscure.  When 
once  the  clue  is  found,  a  second  reading 
will  make  all  clear,  and  the  whole  scene  will 
stand  mapped  out  before  the  eye  with 
beautiful  distinctness.  We  learn,  too, 
how  it  is  that  the  commander  can  do  no 
more  than  give  general  instructions,  the 
details  of  which  are  left  to  others ;  we  see 
how  much  scope  remains  for  the  genius 
(if  they  have  any)  of  not  only  the  divison- 
al  commanders,  but  the  generals  of  brig- 
ade, and  even  the  colonels  of  the  respec- 
tive regiments.  We  learn  how  the  diff- 
culties  of  the  ground  break  up  the  force 
into  fragments,  each  of  which  has  to  act 
for  itself;  what  confusion  exists;  how 
every  house,  or  thicket,  or  wall  is  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  and  defence,  and  thus  the 
one  general  engagement  is  only  a  series  of 
minor  battles  raging  along  the  M'hole  line. 
We  learn  how  a  trivial  accident  may  mar 
or  make  the  fortune  of  the  day,  how  of - 
portunities  are  made  and  lost,  tfie  value  of 
moments,  of  a  good  eye  for  country,  and 
other  seeming  trifles — all  which  thirgs 
have  often  been  told  before,  but  have 
never  been  clearly  shown. 

The  Russian  position  on  the  Alma  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  It  faced  the 
north,  and  its  line  ran  from  east  to  west, 
defended  by  the  river  along  its  whole 
length.  Like  all  the  rivers  of  the  Crimea, 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Alma  slopes 
gently  upward,  and  then  gradually  loses 
itself  in  the  surrounding  steppe ;  while 
the  southern  bank  is  steep,  rugged,  and 
seamed  with  ravines.  From  the  edge  of 
the  bank  southwards  the  ground  is  undu* 
lating,  forming  hills  more  or  less  steep. 
The  Kourgane  hill,  on  the  right  of  the 
Russian  position,  and  the  principal  ground 
of  the  English  attack,  is  described  as  ris- 
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ing  from  the  river  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Richmond  Hill  rises  from  the  Thames, 
and  with  about  as  steep  a  face.     To  the 
lefl  of  this  is  the  Sebastopol  road,  running 
north   and  south,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  with  the   stream.     To  tlie  left  of 
this,   again,   is   undulating    ground,   and 
then  the  Telegraph  Height,  which  is  also 
a  steep  ascent.     And  to  the  left  of  this, 
again,  a  hill  rises  some  four  hundred  feet, 
and  is  so  abrupt  both  toward  the  north 
and  toward  the  west,  (one  face  over-look- 
ing the  river  and  the  other  the  sea,)  that 
it  was  deemed  unassailable.     The  position, 
therefore,  held  by  Prince  Mentschikoft'  was 
one  of  great  natural  strength — so  strong, 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add  much  to  it  from  the  resources  of 
military  engineering.     From   the  sea   to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kourgan6  hill  was 
a  distance  of  live  miles  ;  but  the  extreme 
left  being  deemed  safe  from  all  attack,  no 
troops  were  expended  there,  and  the  line 
w^as  consequently  shortened  by  nearly  two 
miles.     The  Uussian  commander  thus  dis- 
posed his  forces.     His  left  wing,  resting 
on  the  undefended  hill  or  cliff,  consisted  of 
eight  battalions  of  infiintry,  and  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  with  a  reserve  in  the 
rear  of  four  battalions,  which  had  oppor- 
tunely   arrived    that     morning.    These 
troops  were  available  for  the  defence  both 
of   tiie  Telegraph    hill    and    the  rolling 
eround  to  the  right.     On  the  Sebastopol 
road  were  posted  five  battalions  of  infan- 
try and  two   batteries  of  field   artillery, 
with  a  further  reserve  force  of  seven  bat- 
talions of  infaiitry  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.    This  road  was  the  only  o^wn- 
ing  through  the  hills,  and  is  "  The  Pass'' 
of  ^Ir.  Kinglake's  narrative.     To  the  right 
of  the  Pass  rose  the  Kourgane  hill,  along 
the  lace  of  which,  commanding  the  bridge 
and  the  Sebastopol  road,  was  a  formidable 
earthwork — the   Great   Redoubt — armed 
with  fourteen  heavy  guns ;  and  still  more 
to  the  rii^ht   another   work — the  Lesser 
Redoubt — armed  with  a  battery  of  field- 
guns.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Kedouht,  but  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill,  was  massed  the  chief  strength  of  the 
1  Russian   commander — not  less   than  six- 
teen battalions  of  infantry,  two  battalions 
of  sailors  from  the  fleet,  and  four  batteries 
of  field-artillery.  On  the  extreme  right  was 
]>laced  the  cavalry  force,  comprising  three 
thousand  four  hundred  lances,  with  three 
batteries  of  horse-artillery ;  giving  a  grand 
total  of  thirtv-seven  thousand  men  of  all 


arms,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
guns. 

On  the  previous  evening  the  French 
commander  had  sought  to  concert  with 
Lord  Raglan  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  fol- 
lowing   day.    They    were    still    several 
miles  from  the  position,  which  had  not 
yet  been  reconnoitered,  and,  owing  to  the 
high  ground  along  the  coast,  very  little 
could  be  made  out  by  observation  from 
the  fleets.  It  was  known  that  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  was  defending  the  line  of  the  Alma, 
that  the  cliff  just  spoken  of  on  his  extreme 
left  was  not  occupied  by  troops,  that  the 
river  was  at  most  points  fordable,--and  this 
was  all.  Some  rough  plans  of  the  surround- 
ing country  had  been  secured,  but  none  of 
the  Russian  position,  and  not  a  single  spy 
or  deserter  had  come  in.    To  draw  up 
any  definite  scheme  of  operations  was, 
therefore,  to  work  in  the  dark.    Never- 
theless Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  formed 
his  plan,  and  was  bent  on  obtaining  Lord 
Raglan's  assent  to  it.    He  proposed  that 
the  war-steamers,  coming  close  in-shore, 
should  move  parallel  with  the  army,  that, 
under  cover  of  their  fire,  Bosquet  with 
his  division  and  the  Turks  should  advance 
along  the  shore,  and  seize  the  cliff;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  movement  was  suc- 
cessful, it  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
vigorous  and  continuous  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  left  flank  and  left  front.    The 
English  troops,  somewhat  as  auxiliaries, 
were  to  turn  the  right  flank,  and  the  rout 
would  be  complete.    In  order  to  fix  the 
project  more  definitely,  a  sketch  had  been 
prepared,  (a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given 
m  this  volume,)  showing  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  French    accom])lished,  and 
two   French  divisions  advancing  to  the 
front    attack.       Most    characteristically 
these  two  divisions  in  the  sketch  cover 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Russian 
front,  and  the  remaining  third  is  left  to  the 
English.     St.  Arnaud  was  much  excited, 
in   great   s]>irits,   and    demonstrative  as 
usual.    Lord  Raglan,  as  usual  very  quiet 
though  very  cordial,  neither  offered  any 
definite  o])po8ition  to  the  plan,  nor  vet 
consented  to  it.     He   wished  to  sec  the 
position  before  deciding,   and  the  inter- 
view ended  without  an  agreement. 

It  was  about  noon  of  the  20th  that  the 
Allied  armies  halted  for  the  last  time,  al 
a  <listanco  of  two  miles  or  less  from  the 
Alma;  during  this  halt  the  two  com- 
manders rode  on  some  little  way  in  ad- 
vance,   and    from    a   moimd   carefully 
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examined  tho  HuHBiao  position.  Tiiat 
wna  the  firct  real  knoivk'dge  of  it  that 
they  had  gained.  Even  at  this  distance 
it  WRS  clear  tliat  the  French,  by  advanc- 
ing as  they  proposed,  won!d  he  opposed 
by  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  while  the  Enghsli,  nnmerically 
niueii  weaker,  and  entirely  exposed  on 
their  left,  would  have  two-thirds  of  tl|e 
I'lissian  force  on  their  liands ;  in  fact,  the 
proportions  of  the  French  calciilatioa 
would  be  precisely  reversed.  This  after- 
wards proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Rus- 
sian force  which  confronted  the  French 
numk>erfd  thiileen  thousand  men  and 
thirty-six  guns.  Against  this  the  Ereneli 
had  thirty  thousand  of  their  own  infantry, 
seven  thousand  Turkish  infantry,  and 
sixty-eight  guns.  The  force  which  con- 
fronted the  English  was  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  and  no  less  than  eighty-six 
gmis.  Against  this  the  English  had 
twenty-six  thousand  men  and  sixty  guns, 
"St,  Arnaud  wa-*  to  hia  adversaries  in  a 
proportion  not  very  lar  short  of  three  to 
one  ;  Lord  llaglan  was,  so  to  speak,  equal 
in  numbers  to  his  adversaries,  and  was  i 
inferior  to  them  in  point  of  artillery  by  a 
diflerence  of  twenty-six  guns."  To  this  | 
must  fiirthcr  be  added  tlie  strength  of , 
the  Russian  position,  fortified  only  at  the  ! 
Engli-h  extremity  of  the  line.  At  this  | 
final  consultation  no  change  was  made  in  ' 
the  proposed  plan  so  far  as  regarded  the  ! 
French  share  of  the  operations  ;  but,  i 
having  now  seen  the  actual  ground,  and 
the  work  cut  out  for  him.  Lord  Raglan 
definitely  refused  any  attempt  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank.  At  one  o'clock  the 
advance  sonnded,  and  the  troops  marched 
to  ttieir  first  battle,  the  English  deploying 
as  they  came  within  range.  Some  idea 
of  the  spectacle  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  the  English  front  alone  was 
two  miles  in  extent. 

"  So  Doir  Ihe  whole  Allied  armies,  biding 
nothing;  of  their  splendor  and  their  strength,  : 
descended  slotrly  into  the  villcf;  ind  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  (he  river"  (down  ' 
which  Ibcj  were  marching)  "  is  so  even  and  so  I 
gentle  in  its  slnpe,  and  on  the  left  bank  so  com-  | 
manding.  that  every  man  of  the  invaders  could 
be  seen  from  the  opposite  heights.  . 

"  The  Russian  officers  had  been  accustomed  I 
all  Iheir  days  to  mililarj  in«peclians  and  vast 
reviews;  but  they  dow  saw  before  them  (hat  ' 
rcTf  thmp;  f.tr  ihe  confronting  of  which  their 
lives  had  been  one  long  rehcoisal.  They  saw  a 
Eurnpean  anny  coming  down  in  order  of  battle  ; 
an  army  arrayed  in  an  spirit  of  mimicry,  and  J 
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not  at  all  meant  to  aid  thdr  endless  study  of 
tactics ;  but  honestly  marching  against  ihem, 
with  a  mind  to  carry  their  heights,  and  lake 
[heir  lives.  And  gizing  with  keen  and  critical 
eyes  upon  this  array  of  strangers,  whoso  homes 
were  in  lands  far  away,  they  looked  upon  a 
phenomenon  which  raised  their  curiosity  and 
their  wonder,  and  which  promised,  too,  to  throw 
some  ncn-  light  on  a  notion  thej  had  lately  been 
forming.* 

..."  The  sight  now  watched  from  the 
enemy's  heights  was  one  which  seemed  to  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  rumor  that  the  Engrlish 
were  powerless  in  a  land  engneumcnt.  The 
French  and  the  Turks  were  in  the  deep,  crowded 
masses  which  every  soldier  of  ihe  czar  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  at  the  formalioDS 
neede'l  fur  battle:  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Russian  officers,  the  leading  divisions  of 
tho  men  in  red  were  massed  in  no  sort  of 
column,  and  were  clearly  seen  coming  on  in  a 
slender  line— a  line  only  two  dei-p,  yet  ex- 
tending fur  from  east  to  west  They  could  not 
believe  that  with  so  fine  a  thread  as  (hat  the 
English  general  was  really  iotending  to  confront 
their  missive  columns.  Yet  the  English  troops 
had  no  idea  tliat  their  formation  was  so  singular 
as  to  be  strange  in  the  eyes  of  military 
Europe.  Wars  long  past  had  taught  them 
that  they  were  gilded  with  the  power  of  fight- 
ing in  this  order,  and  that  it  was  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that,  upon  coroinp  within  range"  they 
had  gone  at  once  into  line." — Vol  it.,  pp.  25fi 
S£8. 

The  steadiness  of  our  troops  was  soon 
severely  tested ;  for  they  had  to  lie  pas- 
sively on  the  slope,  conspicuous  marks 
for  the  Russian  gunners,  waiting  till  the 
French  attack  should  be  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  allow  of  an  advance.  Mean- 
while Bosquet's  column  was  advancing 
cautiously  along  the  shore;  but,  being  un- 
opposed, had  01  dy  the  physical  difficulties 
of  the  higher  ground  to  contend  with. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Prince  Mcntschi- 
koff  thought  the  west  cliff  inaccessible  to 
troops ;  hut  tho  Zouaves  climb  like  cats, 
and,  having  crossed  the  Alraa,  and  reach- 
ed t!ie  foot  of  the'cliff,  they  clambered  up 
its  steep  face  with  a  speed  that  excited 
the  hearty  admiration  of  the  fleet,  who 
were  eager  spectators  of  the  movement. 
Half  of  the  column,  wiih  the  Turks  and 
the  artillery,  made  its  way  by  another 
and  very  circuitous  path  ;  but  only  a  part 

*  It  wit  afttrwnrdi  difcovired  that  u  the  Rus- 
eiaa  uilort  wear  a  teetlet  unirum),  and  ace  from 
thtir  cluniBinni  rather  a  laughing atock  (n  the 
artny,  it  va<  given  out  that  the  Bi.gliah  redcoiia 
were  Only   utlori — itnibl'  -•  •*  sea,   hot 

contemptible  enough  waa  not 

only  believed   by  ibe  of  tto 
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of  the  artillery  could  be  got  up  tlie  liiirhts. 
As  soon  jis  Bosquet  showed  himself  in 
force,  and  appeared  to  be  fairly  establish- 
ed in  his  position,  two  Freneii  divisions 
were  moved  upon  the  Telegraj)h  Heiixht 
— l>o<qiiet\s  left — in  order  to  j>ress,  by  a 
combined  movement,  upon  the  left  ilank 
and  lefl  front  of  the  Russians,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  jilan.  After  crossini^  the 
rivL*r,  the  troops  proc:ressed  well  for  some 
time ;  but  after  partially  ascending  tlie 
hilL  it  was  found  that  in  this  case  also  the 
artillery  could  not  be  got  up,  and  it  would 
be  nvcessary  to  send  it  back  into  the  val- 
ley, and  along  the  road  which  Bosquet 
had  taken.  The  Russians  held  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  with  eisrht  battalions  of 
troops,  and  two  batteries  of  lield  guns ; 
and,  in  order  to  esca[)e  the  Hre  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  French,  now  making  the  ascent, 
liad  to  clinu  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows 
and  broken  ground.  The  want  of  their 
own  guns  was  severely  felt ;  for,  although 
Bosquet  had  made  good  liis  footing  with 
a  portion  of  his  column,  yet  lie  had  but  a 
small  artillery  force  to  oppose  the  enemy; 
and  if  the  latter,  already  assuming  a 
threatening  attitude,  should  move  upon 
him  in  strength,  his  position  would  be 
most  critical.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  two  divisions 
should  press  forward,  and  so  j)revunt  a 
movement  which  would  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
press  forward  infantry  alone  to  attack 
both  troops  and  guns  was  somewhat  haz- 
ardous, especially  as  the  French  are  usual- 
ly dependent  on  the  support  of  their  ar- 
tillery. Canrobcrt,  who  commanded  the 
leading  division,  decided,  therefore,  to 
await  tl»e  arrival  of  his  guns  bv  the  lonir, 
circuitous  route  they  had  taken ;  and  the 
rather  as  his  troops  were  comparatively 
sheltered  bv  the  nature  of  the  Lrround. 
The  other  division,  however,  under  Prince 
Naj)oleon,  was  more  ex)»osed,  and  began 
to  sulfcr  from  the  enemv's  tire.  The  men 
were  dissatisfied  and  di>heartened  at  the 
prospect  of  mere  inaction  under  tire.  See- 
ing that  the  attack  made  no  progress, 
Marshal  St.  Arnau»l  m»)Vtd  up  further 
su]»ports,  orilering  one  brigade  to  follow  '■ 
t'le  march  of  Bosipiet,  and  another  to 
follow  Canrobert.  J^ut  as  this  did  not 
help  the  guns  up  the  heights,  which  was 
the  onlv  cau<e  of  the  delav,  and  crowded 
more  nien  u]»on  ground  already  sutlieient- 
ly  oceujiied,  it  tendeil  ratlur  to  increase 
the  confusion. 


Leaving  the  French,  let  ns  nolo  tho 
movements  of  the  English  array,  two 
divisions  of  which  we  left  within  range 
of  the  Russian  guns,  and  on  that  account 
ordered  to  lie  down.  Mr.  Kingluke  savs 
that  "they  made  it  their  pastime  to  watdi 
the  play  of  the  engines  working  for  their 
destruction.  Among  the  gmis  ranged  on 
the  opposite  heights  to  take  his  life,  a  man 
would  single  out  his  favorite,  and  make 
it  feminine  for  the  sake  of  endearment. 
There  was  hardly,  perhaps,  a  gun  in  the 
Great  Redoubt  which  failed  to  be  called 
by  some  corrupt  variation  of  '  Mary'  or 
'  klizidjeth.'  It  was  ])lain  that  our  infan- 
try could  be  in  a  kindly  humor  whilst 
lying  uixler  fire.''  Our  artillery  di<l  not 
reply,  our  cavalry  did  not  move,  the  whole 
British  army  lay  ])assive,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  French  advance.  But  it 
waited  in  vain  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
French,  unable  to  get  up  their  artillery, 
could  not  advance,  and  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme remained  unfultilled.  This  state 
<jf  things  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  an  aide-de-camp  came  in  hot  hasto 
to  Lord  Rriglan  to  say  that  if  something 
was  not  done  to  support  or  relieve  Bos- 
quet's column,  it  would  be  "compromis- 
ed." Having  a  manly  dislike  to  euphu- 
isms. Lord  Raglan  inquire<l  wliat  might 
be  the  actual  effect  upon  the  brigade  if  it 
should  be  "  compromised."  Tlie  answer 
then  was  frank  enough,  ''It  will  retreat." 
This  was  the  second  request  that  had  l>een 
made  for  the  English  troops  to  advance 
in  order  to  eifect  a  diversion,  and  so  re- 
lieve the  difliculty  incurred  by  our  Al- 
lies. 

Lord   Raglan   now   decided   that  the 
time  had  come,  and  gave  the  order  for 
the  advance.     The  division  on  the  Eng- 
lish  right  Avas   commanded   by   Sir  lie 
Lacy   Kvans,  that   on   the   left  was  tho 
Light  Division,  under  Sir  (ieorge  Brown. 
The  two  divisions  in  the  rear,  and  acting 
as  supports,  were  respectively  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard  England.     General   Evans'   division 
soon    found    its    order    destroyed  ;    for, 
scarcely  had  the  advance  been  sounded, 
than  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
and  lying   right  in   its  path,  burst  into 
flames.     This  not  only  destroyed  a  very 
desirable  shelter,  but  made  it  necessjiry  to 
divide  the   ibrce,  and   advance   on   each 
side  of  the  flames.     Tho  terrible  fire  of 
the  enemy  broke  up  tho  line  into  frag- 
ments, each  of  which  got  forward  as  it 
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could,  sometimes  sheltering,  sometimes 
advancing,  imtil  the  river  was  reached; 
the  lire  telling  even  more  severely  as  the 
troops  crossed  the  stream,  until  they 
made  good  their  footing  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  losses  during  this  advance  were 
very  heavy,  Peimefather's  brigade  alone 
losing  one-fourth  of  its  strength.  And  no 
wonder,  seeing  that  upon  it  was  poured 
the  fire  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  infantry 
fire  of  six  battalions. 

Tho  Light  Division  was  even  more  hot- 
ly opposed,  for  the  Russians  had  concen- 
trated their  strength  upon  their  right  and 
right  center  ;  and  thus  against  this  single 
division  there  stood  the  Great  Redoubt, 
the  Lesser  Redoubt,  forty-two  artillery 
guns,  and  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand 
men.  Nevertheless,  the  ground  being  less 
exposed  than  that  which  Evans'  division 
had  to  pass,  the  advance  would  have  been 
eiiected  with  slight  loss,  but  for  a  mis- 
chance which  befell  the  brigade  of  Rifies 
thrown  out  as  skirmishers.  Finding  the 
stream  difficult  to  ford  at  that  point,  they 
had  gone  higher  up  in  order  to  seek  a 
more  convenient  spot,  and  so  had  wander- 
ed away  from  the  division.  Instead  of  de- 
taching other  trooj)s  to  serve  as  skir- 
mishers, Sir  George  Brown  neglected  all 
such  precautions,  and  hurled  his  troops 
headlong  at  the  position.  They  reached 
the  stream  well  enough,  but  found  the 
steep  bank  on  the  other  side  lined  with 
sharpshooters,  who  not  only  did  great  ex- 
ecution among  the  men  who  were  cross- 
ing, but  from  their  position  could  pour  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  masses  that  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river,  and  were 
now  clustering  under  the  steep  bank,  quite 
unable  to  return  the  fire.  General  Cod- 
rington,  who  commanded  the  right  brig- 
ade, was  without  orders  ;  but,  urging  his 
men  up  the  bank,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill,  resolved  on  attacking  the 
Itcdoubt.  The  force  in  which  our  men 
showed  quickly  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
drove  back  the  Russian  riflemen  upon 
their  own  columns.  More  and  more  rapid- 
ly the  troops  came  up,  hot  and  angry, 
eager  for  the  fight,  and  especially  for  get- 
ting to  close  quarters.  The  three  regi- 
ments under  Codrington's  orders,  swelled 
to  five  by  the  addition  of  two  other  regi- 
ments in  the  confusion  of  crossing,  were 
now  more  or  less  fully  represented ;  but 
the  men  were  so  huddled  together  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  form  them  in  line. 
The  colonels  of  several  of  the  regiments 


attempted  it ;  but  there  was  not  room  to 
get  the  men  out.  Here  and  there  was 
something  like  a  line,  then  a  cluster,  then 
a  short  line,  then  another  cluster ;  and  in 
this  kind  of  "knotted  chain"  the  men  be- 
gan to  march  up  the  Kourgane  Hill.  To 
oppose  them,  two  strong  columns  were 
put  in  motion,  one  threatening  the  left, 
and  the  other  the  right,  of  the  English 
line.  Our  troops  on  the  left  were  young; 
they  had  never  yet  faced  an  enemy ;  they 
knew  they  were  not  in  fighting  form  ;  they 
knew,  moreover,  the  disadvantage  of  their 
position,  standing  on  the  ver^'  edge  of  a 
river  into  which  they  might  be  driven  by 
the  troops  now  sent  down  against  them ; 
and  yet  they  never  faltered  for  a  moment, 
they  were  neither  terrified  nor  flustered, 
but  firing  steadily  into  the  column  soon 
compelled  it  to  fall  back.  Thus  one  of  the 
columns  was  disposed  of;  but  the  other 
was  made  of  sterner  stuffs.  It  came  down 
upon  the  Seventh  Fusileers,  under  Colonel 
Yea,  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the 
division,  a  deliberate,  deadly,  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued,  which  lasted  throughout  the 
battle.  But  while  this  double  encounter 
was  taking  place  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  division,  the  center  steadily  advanced 
against  the  Redoubt.  And  fearful  was  the 
slaughter  during  that  short  advance.  The 
heavy  ship's  guns  in  the  earthwork  were 
well  served,  and  the  distance  down  to  the 
river  was  not  more  than  musket-range. 
The  round-shot  tore  the  English  ranks; 
and  grape  and  canister  followed  as  the  as- 
sailants got  closer.  Our  men  fell  fast ; 
they  had  no  artillery  to  support  them  ; 
yet  on  they  pressed,  silent  and  self-con- 
tained. There  was  something  more  reso- 
lute in  that  silence  than  in  any  demonstra- 
tion. Drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  prepar- 
ing for  the  final  rush,  a  general  discharge 
crashed  against  them  from  the  guns — and 
then  came  a  running  fire  of  musketry  ;  and 
then  the  foremost  of  our  soldiers  reached 
the  breastwork.  But  looking  in  they  saw 
fitfully  through  the  smoke  teams  of 
horses,  and  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Then  the  silence  was  broken,  "By  all 
that  is  holy,  he  is  limbering  up  !"  "  He 
is  carrying  off  his  guns!"  "Stole  away," 
"  Stole  away,"  "  Stole  away."  The  glacis 
of  the  Great  Redoubt  had  come  to  soimd 
more  joyous  than  the  covert's  side  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Then  a  small,  child-like  youth  ran  for- 
ward before  the  throng,  carrying  a  color. 
This  was  young  Anstruther.    He  carried 
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the  Queen's  color  of  the  Royal  Welsh.  ]  passing  through  the  same  difficult  ground 
P^'osh  from  the  games  of  English  school  I  which  had  so  much  troubled  their  pre- 
life,  he  ran  fast;  for,  heading  all  who  ■  decessors — the  vineyards  and  inclosures 
strove  to  keep  up  with  him,  he  gained  ;. — and  the  fire  from  the  hights  was  tell- 
the  Redoubt,  and  dug  the  butt  end  of  the  '  ing  upon  them  severely.  It  was  just  at 
flag8tafl[*into  the  parapet,  and  there  for  a  '  this  time  that  an  officer,  alarmed  at  the 
moment  he  stood,  holding  it  tight  and  losses  among  such  valuable  troops,  suggest- 
taking  breath.  Then  he  was  shot  dead;  ed  that  the  guards  should  retire  a  little  to 
but  his  small  hands,  still  clasping  the  recover  their  formation.  This  was  said  in 
flagstaff,  drew  it  down  along  with  him,  I  the  hearing  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
and  the  crimson  silk  lay  covering  the  boy  ,  thundered  out,  "  It  is  better,  sir,  that 
with  its  folds ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  every  man  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards 
because  William  Evans,  a  swift-footed  '  should  lie  dead  upon  the  field,  than  that 
soldier,  ran  forward,  gathered  up  the  flag,  '  they  should  now  turn  their  backs  upon 
and,  raising  it  proudly,  made  claim  to  the  '  the  enemy."  They  continued  to  push  on, 
(4reat  Redoubt  on  behalf  of  the  "  Royal  crossing  the  river  in  good  order,  swarmed 
Welsh."  The  colors  floating  high  in  the  '  over  the  bank,  and  up  the  hill,  making 
air,  and  seen  by  our  people  far  and  near,  for  the  Great  Redoubt.  But  the  precious 
kindled  in  them  a  raging  love  for  the  moments  were  fast  ebbing,  had  already 
ground  where  it  stood.  Breathless  men  '  ebbed  away,  before  the  supports  had  made 
found  speech.  Codrington,  still  in  the  .  good  their  footing  on  the  Russian  side  of 
front,  uncovered  his  head,  waved  his  cap, ;  the  stream.  Codrington's  men,  after 
for  a  sign  to  his  j)eople,  and  then  riding  I  taking  the  work,  found  themselves  threat- 
straight  at  one  of  the  embrasures,  leapt  his  |  ened  by  the  heavy  masses  of  infantry 
grey  Arab  into  the  breastwork.  There  was  standing  on  the  still  higher  ground  above 
some  eager  and  swifl-footed  soldiers  who  :  them,  and  ready  to  be  hurled  against  them 
sprang  the  parapet  nearly  at  the  same  at  any  moment.  A  battery,  also,  liad 
moment;  more  followed.  At  the  same  been  l>rought  to  bear  upon  them,  pouring 
instant  Xorcott's  riflemen  came  running  its  fire  so  hotly  into  the  Redoubt  as  to 
in  from  the  east,  and  the  swiflest  of  them  '  render  it  untenable.  The  men  therefore 
bounded  into  the  work  at  the  right  flank. ,  clung  to  the  outer  side  for  shelter,  but 
The  enemy's  still  lingering  skirmishers  still  keeping  tenaciously  to  their  position, 
began  to  fall  back,  and  descended — some  '  and  casting  anxious  looks  backward  for 
of  them  slowly — into  the  dip  where  their  \  the  help  which  they  knew  ought  to  be 
battalions  were  massed.  Our  soldiery  ,  on  the  way.  lliey  were  but  two  thou- 
were  up;  and  in  a  minute  they  flooded  in  sand  against  ten  thousand,  besides  artillery, 
over  the  parapet,  hurrahing,  jumj)ing  |  The  Russians  saw  their  opportunity,  and 
over,  acjain  hurrahing,  a  joyful  English  made  haste  to  seize  it.  The  great  Vladi- 
crowd.*' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  3:^2,  33:}.  mir  column,  the  finest  body  of  their  troops 

Thus  a  force  numbering  about  two  in  the  field,  advanced  silently  and  without 
thousand  men,  had  seized  in  a  few  minutes  firing,  for  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  It 
the  very  key  of  the  Russian  position,  and  was  partly  concealed  by  the  formation  of 
must  now  prei)are  to  hold  it  in  the  face  the  ground;  and  our  men  sheltering  them- 
of  ten  thousand  choice  troops.  Had  the  selves  on  the  outside  of  the  work,  or 
supports  been  within  reach,  all  would  lying  at  full  length  within  it,  only  perceiv- 
have  been  well.  But,  for  want  of  skir- '  ed  the  column  as  it  came  slowly  up  the 
mishers  to  feel  the  way  and  keep  down  '  side  of  the  hollow,  "  a  tfi^hole  field  of 
the  fire  of  the  enemy 's  riflemen,  and  so  '  bayonet-points  ranged  close  as  corn,  and 
time  the  march  of  the  two  advanci?d  di-  •  seeming  to  grow  taller  and  taller." 
visions,  it  had  been  necessary  to  hurry  the  -  ITpon  continental  troops  the  advance  of 
troops,  and  get  them  over  the  fatal  ground  '  a  solid  colunm  has  an  overwhelming  effect, 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  consequence  was,  and  they  seldom  stand  to  feel  its  strength  ; 
that  the  advance  had  been  more  rapid  but  it  is  otherwise  with  English  troops, 
than  was  calculated  on,  and  the  support-  who  have  no  dread  of  such  an  unwieldy 
ing  divisions  were  correspondingly  in  the  formation,  but  esteem  it  lightly.  And 
rear.  ^loro  than  one  general  officer  saw  '  the  young  soldiers  who  had  never  before 
the  danger,  and  sent  word  to  the  Duke  faced  an  enemy  brought  up  their  rifles  to 
of  Camliri<lge  to  press  forward  with  the  '  fire  into  the  advancing  mass  as  coolly  as 
Guards  and  Highlanders.     But  they  were  ;  did  their  fiithers  in  the  great  wars  of  old. 
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But  before  a  volley  could  be  delivered,  a 
voice  checked  the  men, — "  The  column 
is  French  ! — the  column  is  French  !  Don't 
fire,  men!  For  God's  sake,  don't  fire!" 
The  order  passed  rapidly  along  the  line, 
while  a  bugler  sounded  the  "  cease  firing." 
The  opposing  column  itself  now  halted, 
apparently  perplexed  by  the  reception  it 
met  with  and  fearing  some  snare  or  strata- 
gem. The  same  bugle  now  sounded  the 
order  to  "  retire ,"  which  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  Then,  still  doubtful, 
and  naturally  unwilling  to  relinquish  that 
which  had  cost  them  so  dear,  the  troops 
took  no  heed  of  the  order.  A  second 
time  the  bugle  sounded,  and  a  second 
time  it  was  repeated  along  the  line  ;  but 
although  the  troops  still  hesitated,  it  was 
thoiight  by  many  of  the  officers  that  an 
order  twice  given  could  not  be  a  mistake, 
and  must  not  be  disobeyed.  The  troops 
therefore  fell  back,  retreating  towards  the 
river.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a  dis- 
aster might  have  been  spared  ;  for  already 
the  Guards  were  coming  into  sight,  and 
moving  up  towards  the  Redoubt.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  position  which  had 
cost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly  one  hun- 
dred officers  and  eight  hundred  men  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  Russians  once 
more  held  the  work. 

15 at  a  strange  lull  came  at  this  time 
upon  the  battle  in  this  part  of  the 
field.  Along  five  miles  of  ground  the 
communications  could  not  very  regularly 
be  kept  up,  and  the  Russians  had  heard 
nothinc:  from  their  Commander-in-Chief 
for  some  time.  But  it  w^as  known  that  the 
French  had  made  good  their  footing  at 
their  end  of  the  position,  and  seemed  like- 
ly to  succeed  in  their  flanking  movement. 
Precisely  at  the  point  where  the  French, 
if  successful,  might  be  looked  for,  the 
Russian  commanders  on  the  slope  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill  saw  a  large  group  of  staff*- 
officers.  About  their  rank  there  could  be 
no  question ;  and  where  the  staff  is,  there 
the  army  must  be.  The  uniform  was 
French  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
This  it  was  that  paralyzed  their  move- 
ments ;  and  the  sight  of  the  French  army 
in  the  very  center  and  heart  of  their  posi- 
tion compelled  the  Russian  generals  to 
look  to  their  line  of  retreat. 

But  these  horsemen  were  not  French, 
and  the  French  army  was  not  approach- 
ing ;  so  that  the  grounds  for  alarm  were 
only  imaginary.    The  group  of  horsemen 


consisted  of  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staffs, 
who  alone  and  without  any  troops  had 
penetrated  into  the  very  center  of  the 
Russian  line.  Afler  giving  the  order  to 
advance.  Lord  Raglan  himself  rode  down 
to  the  river,  crossed  it  under  a  fire  of 
skirmishers,  which  struck  down  two  of 
his  staff,  and,  gaining  the  other  side,  al- 
most unconsciously  pushed  on  in  order  to 
gain  some  better  view  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  and 
against  all  military  rule — and  bis  own 
cooler  judgment  would  have  condemned 
himself.  Nevertheless,  having  once  yield- 
ed to  the  impulse,  he  continued  to  press 
forward : 

'*  The  ground  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  with 
every  Btride  of  his  charger,  a  fresh  view  was 
opened  to  him.  For  months  and  months  he 
had  failed  to  tear  off  the  vail  which  bid  from 
him  the  strength  of  the  army  he  undertook  to 
assail ;  and  now,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
bittle  be  found  himself  suffered  to  pass  forward 
between  the  enemy^s  center  and  his  left  wing. 
As  at  Badajoz,  in  old  times,  he  bad  galloped 
alono  to  the  drawbridge  and  obtained  the  sur- 
render of  St.  Christovai ;  bo  now,  driven  on  by 
the  same  bot  blood,  ho  joyously  rode  without 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position ; 
and  Fortune,  still  enamoured  of  his  boldness, 
was  awaiting  him  with  her  radiant  smile.  For 
the  path  he  took  led  winding  up,  by  a  way  ra- 
ther steep  and  rough  here  and  there,  but  easy 
enough  for  saddle-horses ;  and  presently  in  the 
front,  but  some  way  off  toward  the  left,  he  saw 
before  him  a  high  commanding  knoll,  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  seemed  to  be  no  Russians 
near  it.  Instantly,  and  before  he  reached  the 
high  ground,  he  saw  the  prize,  and  divined  its 
worth.  He  was  swift  to  seize  it.  Without 
stopping — nay,  even,  one  almost  may  say,  with- 
out breaking  the  stride  of  his  horse,  he  turned 
to  Airey,  who  rode  close  at  his  side,  and  or- 
dered him  to  bring  up  Adams*  brigade  with  all 
possible  speed.  Then,  still  pressing  on  and  on, 
the  foremost  rider  of  the  Allied  armies,  he  gain- 
ed the  summit  of  the  knoll." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  382- 
383. 

The  Russian  commander,  finding  the 
extent  of  ground  too  great  for  him  to 
cover,  had  been  compelled  to  concentrate 
his  troops  somewhat,  and  so  removed  a 
battalion  which  liad  stood  on  the  very 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  English  Gene* 
ral.  No  other  troops  were  near,  and  thus 
unmolested,  and  yet  with  the  Russians 
not  far  off  on  either  side  of  him,  he  stood 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  on  the  most  com- 
manding part  of  the  whole  field.  He  saw 
the  whole  ground  on  which  the  English 
attack  w  as  about  to  be  made,  and,  what 
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was  of  still  fifrenter  importaneo,  he  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  position,  so  far  as 
rei^anled  the  Kourn:ane  Ilill,  an«]  lie  saw 
it  "  in  proiile" — the  batteries  of  artillery 
on  the  level,  the  earthwork  on  the  hill, 
the  reserves  in  the  rear — all  this,  with 
the  details  belonging  to  each,  he  took 
in  at  a  glance  ;  and  he  forecast  what  really 
occurred — that  the  eneniv,  seeinur  the 
head-quarter  staif  in  such  a  i»osition,  would 
ludire  that  overwhelming:  forces  were  at 
hand.  C'oolly  remarking,  "Our  presence 
here  will  have  the  best  effect,"  he  ])re- 
pared  to  stay,  and  ordered  up  instantly  a 
couple  of  guns,  which  had  to  be  fetched 
from  some  distance.  Almost  immediately 
the  attack  on  the  Kedoubt  beiran,  which 
has  already  been  described.  lie  saw  the 
broken  but  stubborn  line,  which,  though 
it  was  rent  at  every  moment  bv  the  ene- 
my  s  shot,  yet  urged  its  way  up  the  hill 
and  seized,  and  for  a  few  minutes  held,  the 
work ;  and  then  vainly  lonmnir  for  the 
supports  which  did  not  arrive,  and  cut  oft' 
by  the  distance  from  rendering  any  aid 
himself,  he  saw  his  troops  driven  out 
again  and  compelled  to  retreat.  It  Mas 
just  at  this  moment  that  the  French,  who 
had  all  alonij  been  sendin*'  evil  tidinirs, 
now  sent  another  aide-de-cani]),  who  in  a 
most  excited  and  nervous  state  made  his 
way  to  Lord  l^agian,  and  piteously  begged 
for  assistance.  **  My  Lord,"  said  he,  **  my 
Lord,  my  Lord,  we  have  before  us  eiirht 
battalions!"'  To  which,  notwithstanding 
what  had  just  happened,  the  (piiet  but  as- 
suring reply  was,  "  Well,  I  can  spare  you 
a  battiilion." 

When  the  two  gims  came  up  and 
opened  fire  on  the  batteries  which  defend- 
ed the  l*ass,  and  so  held  Evans'  division 
in  check,  the  first  {^^'  shots  ])roved  that 
the  batteries  could  not  hold  their  ground. 
Presently,  to  the  delight  of  the  ventures 
some  little  group,  the  guns  were  hastily 
limbere<l  up  and  dragged  off  to  the  rear; 
so  that  the  Pass  was  now  open,  and  Kvans 
at  once  becjan  to  show  in  advance.  The 
two  piecrs  were  then  turnc<l  upon  the 
heavy  colunms  of  the  enemy's  reserve, 
which,  lyini'  well  within  ranijfe,  suffered 
heavily  at  each  discharge  ;  and  they  also 
in  a  f*»w  minutes  had  to  retire.  The  two 
guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  Vladiniir 
column  just  pressing  our  men  out  of  the 
Uc<h)ubt ;  and  although  the  shot  fell  short, 
yet  the  Kussian  general  left  in  charge  sup- 
posed from  his  position  that  it  was  other- 
wise, and  sent  orders  to  halt  the  column, 


which  stayed  that  danger  from  our  troops. 
At  the  same  moment,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  another  column  on  a  still  higher 
])art  of  the  hill  was  arrested  ip  its  march 
midway  ;  and  thus  a  succession  of  checks, 
resulting  from  the  skillful  placing  of  a 
couple  of  nine-pounder  guns,  gave  time  to 
our  troops  to  come  up,  changed  the  whole 
f-ice  of  afiUirs,  and  fairly  turned  the  ebbing 
tide  of  battle. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  book  must  be  itself 
studied  for  a  fitting  record  of  the  exploits 
of  British  troops  that  day.  We  do  but 
oflTer  a  rough  h:etting  for  a  few  of  his  bril- 
liant pages.  But  having  followed  thus 
far  the  fortunes  of  the  Light  Division,  wo 
may  briefly  complete  its  story.  It  has 
been  noteil  that  Colonel  Yea's  regunent  of 
Fusileers,  immediately  after  crossing  the 
river,  found  itself  oi>posed  by  a  very  dis- 
proportionate force.  A  double  column, 
numbering  fifteen  hundred  men,  close  com- 
pact, in  splendid  array,  was  in  deadly 
struggle  with  these  seven  hundred  English 
infantry,  hastily  and  imperfectly  formed 
on  the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  Scarcely 
fifty  yards  separated  them  ;  yet  so  hot 
was  the  English  fire,  that  the  column 
could  never  close.  But  it  did  most  ob- 
stinately stand  its  ground,  and  the  return 
fire  gradually  thinned  the  English  line. 
The  men  on  both  sides  took  leisurely  aim. 
The  colonel,  ceaselessly  active,  forcing  out 
by  sheer  exertion  each  cluster  and  tanplo 
of  men  into  something  like  line,  "  wedgmg 
his  cob  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  and  by 
dint  of  will  tearing  it  asunder,''  found  him- 
self once  covered  by  a  musket  or  rifle; 
but  the  Kussian  was  too  ])ainstaking,  for 
an  English  corporal  brought  him  down  be- 
fore he  delivered  his  fire.  "  Thank  you, 
my  man,''  said  Yea;  *^if  I  live  through 
this,  you  shall  be  a  sergeant  to-niglit." 
The  fight  lasted  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  regiments  engaged  ;  and  it  fought  un- 
ceasingly while  success  varied  on  either 
side  of  it.  It  was  fiichtins  before  Codring- 
ton  on  the  left  led  up  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault ;  and  when  they  retreated  down  the 
hill  it  was  fightuig  still.  And  all  the  time 
that  Evans'  division  on  the  right  was 
waiting  on  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
unable  to  cross  in  the  face  of  the  Cause- 
way batteries,  and  after  it  crossed  and  en- 
tered the  Pass,  and  while  the  French  anuy 
on  the  further  right  were  wavering,  the 
reginuMit  was  still  fighting.  But  the  Rus- 
sian column  began  to  show  significant 
signs  of  giving  in.    lo  vain  its  officers,  by 
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word,  and  gesture,  and  threat,  and  rough 
usage,  even  seizing  men  by  tlie  throat, 
forced  tlie  men  into  the  gaps  that  were 
now  so  visible.  In  vain  Prince  Gortscha- 
koft'  rode  up,  offering  to  h*ad  it  forward. 
Tiie  great  mass  swayed  and  rooked,  and 
then  stood  tirm  ;  then  swayed  ngain,  then 
hesitated,  and  then  slowly  retired.  The 
Fusileers  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Division  was 
at  hand,  and  the  Guards  were  ordered  up 
the  hill  to  ]>ress  the  retreat. 

Now  came  the  crowninir  event  of  the 
day.  Upon  the  hill,  not  huddled  together, 
but  spread  over  ample  space,  were  eight 
battalions  of  liussian  troc^ps,  arrayed  in 
four  columns,  with  four  battalions  in  re- 
serve, and  three  thousand  cavalry — in  all 
sonu*  tilYeen  thousand  men,  most  of  them  un- 
touched as  vet  by  the  battle.  The  j^uns 
had  been  withdrawn.*  It  was  to  be  a 
errand  iitjht  of  infantry.  The  Grenadiers 
marched  ])roudly  on,  one  regiment  esj.K?ei- 
ally,  (the  Coldstream,)  as  jirecise  in  its  for- 
mation, as  if  treadinir  the  level  sward  of  a 
London  park.  On  tlieir  left  came  the  three 
famous  Highland  regiments,  under  Sir  Co- 
lin Campbell :  the  w  hole  division  forming 
a  line  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with 
a  depth  of  only  two  men.  The  line,  liow- 
ever,  was  not  unbroken  ;  for  one  regiment 
of  Guards  had,  at  the  moment  of  advanc- 
ing, met  the  shock  of  tlie  retreating  mass 
of  the  Light  Division,  and  had  been  so  far 
carried  back,  and  its  formation  so  com- 
))lctely  destroyed,  that  it  could  take  no 
))art  in  the  advance.  There  was,  tliero- 
fore,  a  great  chasm  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  brii^ade  of  Guards,  and  against  this 
w(»ak  point,  and  threatening  the  left  flank 
of  the  Grenadiers  thus  exposed,  came  the 
irreat  A'la<limir  column,  led  by  Prince 
Ciortschakoff  in  person. 

"Then,  and  by  as  fair  a  test  as  war  could 
apply,  there  was  tried  the  sfrt-Dgth  of  the  line 
formation,  the  quality  of  the  English  oflScer, 
the  quality  of  the  En*;li^h  soldier.  Colonel 
Hood  first  halted  ;  and  then  caused  the  left 
sub<livi>ion  of  the  left  company  to  wheel — to 
wheel  hack  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  rest  of  the  battalion.  In  this 
way,  whilst  he  still  faced  the  column  which  he 
had  originally  undertaken  to  attnck,"  (the  col- 
umn just  defeated  by  Colonel  Yea,  and  which 

*  The  czar*8  onlera  were  so  etringent  not  toloee 
a  single  gun,  that  the  Russian  vi-oeraU  seemed 
more  afraid  of  their  master  than  of  the  eneni}' ;  for 
they  never  scruph  d  to  sacrifice  their  men  if  the}* 
could  save^tbeir  artillery. 


I  bad  again  rallied,)  **  Colonel  Hood  showed  an- 
I  other  front,  a  small  but  smooth  comely  fn>nt, 
i  to  the  mass  which  was  coming  upon  his  flank. 
His  maneuver  instantly  brought  the  Vlaclinn'r 
to  a  halt ;  and  to  those  who — without  beii-g 
near  enough  to  hear  the  giving  and  the  repent- 
ing of  the  (»rders — still  were  able  to  see  Colonel 
Hood  thus  changing  a  part  of  his  fiont,  and 
stopping  a  mighty  column,  by  making  a  bend 
in  bis  line,  it  seemed  that  he  was  handling  his 
fine  slender  English  blade  with  a  singular  grace; 
with  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  the  skilled 
swordsman,  when,  smiling  all  the  while,  he 
!  parries  an  anpry  thrust.  In  the  midst  of  its 
pride  and  vast  strength  of  numbers,  the  Vladi- 
mir found  itself  checked  ;  nay,  found  it«^lf 
gravely  engaged  nhh  half  a  company  of  our 
Guardsmen  ;  and  the  minds  of  these  two  ^core 
ot  islanders  were  so  little  inclined  to  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  column,  that  they  kept  their 
perfect  array.  Their  fire  was  deadly ;  for  it 
was  poured  into  a  close  mass  of  living  men.  It 
was  at  the  work  of  *  file  firing'  that  the  whole 
battalion  now  labored." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  435,  486. 

The  novelty  of  the  English  formation  evi- 
dently perplexed  the  Kussian  column,  and 
still  more  pei'plexing  was  the  quality  of 
English  "pluck,"  while  the  deadly  iiio  and 
the  confusion  caused  by  their  own  falling 
men  was  as  evidently  straining  its  endur- 
ance, liy  a  further  simple  movement, 
Colonel  Ilood  was  able  to  pour  in  a  more 
decidedly  flanking  fire.  The  huge  bidk 
shook  as  the  storm  smote  it.  Then  the 
enemy  heard  something  else  that  was 
English  ;  for  at  this  sign  of  weakness 
one  instantaneous  cheer,  long  and  loud, 
rent  the  air, 

"  As  though  its  term  of  life  were  measured, 
as  though  its  structure  were  touched  and  sun- 
dered by  the  very  cadence  of  the  cheering,  the 
column  bulged,  heaving,  heavinR.  *The  line 
will  advance  on  the  center !  The  men  may 
advance  faring!*  This,  or  this  nearly,  was 
what  Hood  had  said  to  his  grenadiers.  Instant 
sounded  tho  echo  of  his  will.  *  The  line  will 
advance  on  the  center  I  Quick  march  T  Then 
between  the  column  and  the  seeing  of  its  fato 
the  cloud  which  hangs  over  a  modern  battle- 
field was  no  longer  a  sufficing  vail ;  for  al- 
though while  the  English  battalion  stood  halt- 
ed, there  lay  in  front  of  its  line  that  dim  mystic 
region  which  divides  contending  soldiery  ;  yet 
the  bearskins,  since  now  they  were  marching, 
grew  darker  from  cast  to  west,  grew  taller,  grew 
real,  broke  through.  A  moment,  and  tho  col- 
umn hung  loose;  another,  and  it  was  lapsing 
into  sheer  retreat ;  yet  another,  and  it  had  come 
to  be  like  a  throng  in  confusion.  Of  the  left 
Kazan  troops  there  was  no  more  question.  In 
an  arra}'  that  was  all  but  found  fault  with  for 
being  too  grand  and  too  stately,  the  English 
battalion  swept  on.*' — Vol   ii.,  pp.  446,  447. 
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But  here  we  must  stay,  though  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Hisrhlanders  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  not  only  was  as  complete  a  suc- 
cess, but  is  quite  as  graphically  told.  The 
skillful  generalship  of  Sir  Colin  on  the  left, 
by  which  he  inflicted  fearful  losses  on  the 
enemy ;  the  advance  of  Adams'  brigade 
under  Lord  Raglan  on  the  right,  which, 
again  overlapping  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
wrought  him  double  sorrow ;  the  retreat 
which  became  a  flight,  and  the  flight  which 
turned  to  panic;  the  unwillingness  of  the 
French  to  follow  up  the  victory,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  operations  of  our  allies 
subsequent  to  St.  Arnaud's  unfortunate 
order  to  the  4th  division  —  these  are  for 
Mr.  Kinglake  himself  to  relate.  We  have 
quoted  freely  from  his  pages ;  but,  bril- 
liant as  are  these  passages,  they  are  no 
more  than  samples  of  the  whole.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  grateful  for.  It  is  not  merely 
careful,  thoughtful,  beautiful ;  but  it  is  a 
fine,  manly,  English  book,  which  has  pow- 
er to  stir  the  pulse,  and  kindle  the  eye, 
and  send  a  thrill  of  old  English  pride 
through  the  veins  —  a  book  which  we 
must  admire,  though  we  may  differ  from 
it,  and  that  at  many  points. 

Mr.  Kinglake  evidently  considers  the 
war  to  have  been  a  mistake  from  first  to 
last,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  to 
have  been  a  mistake  great<3r  still.  We 
take  a  different  view  of  both  cases.  There 
is  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  restless 
and  mischievous  ambition  of  Russia  aa  she 
toas.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
she  was  resolved  upon  the  possession  of 
Constantinople,  as  completing  the  first 
grand  series  of  her  conquests,  and  opening 
to  her  a  new  and  still  grander  career  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  then  another 
southward  toward  India.  The  very  vast- 
ness  of  these  schemes  has  rendered  them 
incredible  to  Englishmen,  and  a  reference 
to  them  is  always  made  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing deemed  visionary.  But  the  scheme 
existed,  and  even  now  is  not  hopelessly 
abandoned.  The  demand  made  upon  the 
sultan  as  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Christians  was  the  last  step  toward  the 
actual  disruption  of  his  empire,  and  it 
was  doubtless  hoped  that  his  consent 
might  be  wrung  from  him  without  the 
necessity  for  actual  war.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  but  for  the  hearty  support 
of  England  given  in  the  first  moment  of 
the  demand,  this  would  have  been  the 
case.  So  far  as  mere  moral  support  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  no  fault  to 


find.  His  complaint  comes  in  where  the 
first  material  support  is  given.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  alliance  of  the  four  great 
powers  would,  if  allowed  fair  play,  have 
sufficed  ;  and  the  czar,  seeing  that  he  must 
defy  all  Europe  or  retire,  would  have  re- 
tired. But  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
not  a  man  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  he  had  once  taken  up,  especially 
with  the  Eastern  question.  Moreover, 
from  his  peculiar  relations  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  nothing  could  have  convinced 
him  of  the  sincerity  of  these  two  powers 
in  their  opposition  to  himself;  indeed,  as 
it  was,  the  one  fact  which  he  seemed  un- 
able to  comprehend,  and  on  which  he 
dwelt  imceasingly,  was  the  "  black  ingrati- 
tude of  Austria."  If  the  alliance  of  the 
four  powers,  as  it  existed  at  first,  had  re- 
mained untouched,  it  would  have  resolved 
itself,  in  the  calculations  of  the  czar,  into 
an  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  one  less 
formidable  because  less  free  than  that 
which  existed  under  the  new  conditions. 
If  he  refused  to  yield  in  the  face  of  the 
two  active  powers,  there  is  no  probability 
that  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  mere 
moral  persuasion  of  a  pen-and-ink  alliance. 

And  we  may  candidly  confess  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that  he  should  yield. 
It  was  time  that  the  barbarous  power  of 
the  North — a  repressing,  exhausting,  and 
cruel  power — should  be  humbled,  and  that 
the  spell  of  its  success,  which  gave  it, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  East,  the 
power  of  a  fate,  should  be  broken.  The 
campaign  of  Omar  Pasha  on  the  Danube 
had  done  something  towards  such  a  result ; 
but  two  or  three  successful  battles,  and 
the  relief  of  a  third-rate  fortress,  were  al- 
together insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  needed  that  Russia,  boasting  herself 
the  foremost  military  power  in  Europe, 
should  be  made  to  retrace  her  steps,  and, 
instead  of  waging  a  war  of  aggression, 
should  be  driven  back  upon  a  war  of  self- 
defence,  and  here  should  again  and  again 
be  ignominiously  defeated.  It  was  especi- 
ally needed  that  the  standing  menace  of 
the  Turkish  empire  should  be  destroyed  ; 
and,  so  far  from  incurring  blame,  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  right  in  declaring 
that  the  great  stronghold  should  fall. 

Although  there  was  something  adven- 
turous in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  yet 
we  can  not  be  brought  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
wild  scheme,  dangerous  and  uncertain, 
and  a  complete  violation  of  the  rules  of 
war.     It  is  not  for  civilians  to  say  how  far 
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steam  has  revolutionized  war  as  well  as  1 
commerce ;  but  in  this  case  the  expedi- 
tionary army,  by  keeping  up  its  communi- 
cations with  the  fleet,  had  a  base  of  ope- 
rations quite  as  secure  as  many  great  com- 
manders have  employed  without  misgiv- 
ing in  the  continental  wars.  True,  much 
suffering  befell  the  expedition,  but  not 
more  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
after  forty  years  of  peace — not  greater  on 
the  part  of  the  English  than  of  the  Frencli, 
though  the  latter  endured  their  losses  dis- 
creetly, and  were  gainers  by  their  silence 
— and  certainly  not  greater  than  if  the 
ground  chosen  had  been  the  Principalities 
or  Bessarabia.  Moreover,  the  enterprise 
has  been  justified  by  the  result.  Sebasto- 
pol  was  something  more  than  a  first-class 
fortress  and  arsenal.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
resistless  power ;  of  an  advance  that  never 
stayed ;  of  a  destiny  waiting  its  fulfillment. 
And  its  overthrow  has  buried  in  its  ruins 
the  ascendency  of  Russia  in  the  East. 
No  other  enterprise  could  have  produced 
such  a  result.  The  heavy  blows  struck 
elsewhere  destroyed  so  much  material  of 
war,  and  battered  down  so  many  acres  of 
fortification,  to  be  replaced  stronger  and 
better  than  before.  But  at  Sevastopol 
was  destroyed  what  can  never  be  restored 


— a  prestige  stronger  than  armies  or  wall- 
ed cities.  The  blow  not  only  broke  an 
uplifted  sword,  but  palsied  the  arm  that 
held  it,  and  the  terrible  strength  is  gone. 
Not  only  is  the  Turkish  empire  saved,  but 
Greece  is  restored  to  independence.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Greek  kingdom  was  little 
better  than  a  province  of  Russia,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  her  schenes  of 
further  conquest ;  and  now  the  very  sound 
of  the  Russian  name  has  become  odious  to 
the  whole  nation.  Even  Persia  is  less 
subservient  than  of  old,  and  has  ceased  to 
be  the  restless  agent  of  intrigue.  So 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  Rus- 
sian influence  was  so  lately  paramount, 
Prussia  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  where 
any  vestige  of  the  old  feeling  remains ; 
elsewhere  it  has  been  wholly  dissipated, 
and  a  quiet  indifference,  almost  savoring 
of  contempt,  has  taken  its  place.  If  the 
success  of  a  war  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  proposed  at  the 
outset,  and  by  the  amount  of  punishment 
and  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  foe,  then 
assuredly  the  war  of  wliich  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  was  the  chief  enterprise,  was  a 
success  worthy  the  arms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion, and  the  lavish  expenditure  oi  the 
two  great  nations  who  waged  it. 
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LoxG  before  the  acjes  of  Boulder-clav, 
and  Drift,  when  the  climate  of  England 
was  much  as  it  is  now,  and  about  the 
time  when  the  Newer  Crag  was  deposited, 
the  Norfolk  shores  were  skirted  with 
dense  forests.  From  Happisburg  to  Cro- 
mer, and  much  farther,  they  are  to  be 
seen  along  the  level  of  a  deposit,  marked 
by  fossil  shells,  which  indicate  the  sediment 
of  old  contemporary  lakes  and  rivers,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  a  trace.  After  a 
series  of  changes,  the  Drift  period  super- 
vened, the  forests  were  thrown  down,  and 
a  dark  brown  clay,  with  boulders  as  big 
as  cottages,  was  piled  sixty  feet  high,  over 


lake  and  forest,  as  the  country  sank  under 
the    sea.     And    now,   after  innumerable 


ajrcs,  this  same  sea  has 


agam  eaten 


away 
part  of  its  last-formed  stratum,  till  the 
brown  clay  stands  as  a  bold  cliff,  and  ex- 
poses at  its  base  the  old  land  on  which  the 
forest  grew.  Searching  among  the  old 
tree-stumps  we  may  find  acorns  and  beech 
nuts,  and  here,  and  by  dredging  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bed  out  to  sea,  are  gathered 
large  bones,  commonly  black,  and  often 
pyriteous.  These  are  the  remains  of  large 
mammals,  which  lived  on  the  old  land. 
There  is  the  hippopotamus  buried  in  the 
mud  of  the  river  m  which  he  swam ;  the 
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elephant  among  the  trees  which  were  his 
food ;  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  many  others, 
are  there  too.  Such  is  the  Norfolk  Forest 
bed,  specially  interesting  as  the  earliest 
deposit  known  to  contain  the  Mammpth. 

This  species,  the  Elephds  primigenius^ 
is  the  most  abundant  of  the  English  fossil 
elephants  ;  it  has,  too,  the  widest  range  in 
space,  and  the  longest  duration  in  time. 
Authentic  specimens  are  found  throughout 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as 
far  south  as  Rome.  Thence  it  ranges 
across  the  steppes  of  Russia,  through 
Siberia  to  Arctic  America,  and  east  and 
south  to  Texas.  With  a  distribution  so 
wide,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  slow  mi- 
gration, it  w^ould  be  natural  to  expect  a 
long-continued  existence  in  time. 

Its  teeth  are  met  with  in  Central  Italy, 
in  a  volcanic  gravel  believed  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  old  as  th-^  Forest  bed.  The 
matrix  abounds  in  crvstals  of  Leucite  and 
other  minerals ;  so  that  the  species  cer- 
tainly inhabited  that  district  when  the  ex- 
tinct Latian  volcanoes  were  active. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  as  the  Glacial 
period  advanced  a  few  ice-clad  hills  were 
all  that  remained  above  the  sea  of  England, 
BO  that  its  mammals  must  have  died  off 
and  migrated ;  yet  no  sooner  was  the  coun- 
try dry  land  again,  with  wood,  and  river, 
and  lake,  than  the  species  became  as 
abundant  as  ever.  In  the  gravels  which 
were  then  forming,  its  remains  are  plenti- 
fully preserved,  and  it  not  nnfrequently 
occurs  in  caves.  There  is  here  no  varia- 
tion in  its  character ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
specimens  found  in  this,  or  more  recent  ac- 
cumulations, indicate  those  changes  which 
intervening  space  and  time  are  generally 
found  to  have  effected.  Immutable  he 
lives  on,  giving  no  indication  of  whence 
he  came.  The  existing  elephant  of  India 
is  the  known  form  most  nearlvresemblinc: 
it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he 
went  thither,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
support  the  supposition  that  a  species 
which  endured  endless  migrations,  and 
changes  of  food  and  climate,  for  so  long  a 
period,  was  at  last  so  rapidly  metamor- 
phosed into  the  Indian  animal  that  no 
trace  of  the  process  can  be  found. 

When  the  species  occurs  in  the  gravel, 
the  Rhlnoceroa  etrusctis^  and  many  of  its 
companions  in  the  old  Forest  age,  have 
disappeared,  and  are  replaced  by  JRhinoc- 
ero8  tichorhinuSj  and  many  new  forms. 
This  rhinoceros  in  its  turn  dies  out,  and 


yet  the  mammoth  shows  no  signs  of  being 
on  the  wane. 

The  next  most  recent  beds  in  which  it 
is  met  with  are  the  frozen  Siberian  gravels, 
whence  traders  in  fossil  ivory  have  collected 
its  tusks  forages.  A  skeleton,  with  much 
of  the  skin  on  the  head,  is  preserved  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and,  according  to  Von  Mid- 
dendorf,  many  entire  carcases  have  since 
been  discovered. 

Then  comes  a  turbary  deposit  in  the 
Apennine  valley  of  the  Chiana,  in  Tuscany, 
where  most  of  its  old  associates  are  absent, 
and  it  is  now  accompanied  by  the  more 
modern  animals,  Cerviis  Megaceros^  JBisoii 
priscuSy  and  J3os  primigetiius^  species 
characterizing  bogs  and  latest  accumula- 
tions, and  which  were  probably  extermin- 
ated by  man — the  Bos primi genius  being 
certainly  slain  with  stone  celts  by  early 
Britons. 

And  finally.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  long  ago,  des- 
cribed a  localitv  in  Tennessee,  wh»-re  the 
Mammoth  was  discovered,  together  with 
Mastodon  ohioticus^  and  existing  shells,  in 
a  swamp  formed  in  a  cavity  of  the  boulder 
formation. 

These  are  a  few  facts  in  the  life-history 
of  this  animal.  Surviving  through  two 
distinct  periods,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  sug- 
gested for  it  the  name  of  Dicgclotherium. 
Much  information  on  this  and  other  topics 
has  lately  been  given  by  Dr.  Falconer,  in 
a  discursive  paper  on  an  American  fossil 
elephant. 

Mr.  Salter  has  described  many  new 
Phyllopod  crustdcea  from  the  palaeozoic 
rocks ;  and  with  a  view  to  show  what 
bearing  these  have  on  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation  of  forms,  has  given  a  dia- 
gram exhibiting  side  by  side  the  several 
genera  found  in  palaeozoic  strata.  Earliest 
in  time  comes  the  Hymenocaris^  found  in 
Lingula  flags.  This  genus  is  character- 
ized by  a  carapace  in  one  piece,  bent  over 
the  body.  In  the  super-imposed  Carabro- 
Silurian,  the  order  is  represented  by  Pel- 
iocaris^  a  form  with  the  circular  shield  or 
carapace  in  three  pieces — that  is,  two 
equal  valves,  with  a  semi-circular  piece  in- 
serted between  them  covering  the  head. 
Between  this  and  the  previous  form  there 
is  no  relationship  whatever.  Peltocaris  is 
succeeded  in  the  Upper  Silurians  by  Cera- 
tiocaris^  w^hich  is  also  in  three  pieces,  but 
the  valves  differ  much  in  shape,  and  the 
relation  of  the  wedge-like  rostral  piece  is 
different.     However,   there  is  that  close 
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affinity  that  would  induce  a  comparative 
anatomist  to  predict  the  discovery  of  in- 
termediate genera  when  the  rocks  shall  be 
better  explored.  In  the  Devonian  strata 
the  ^enus  is  Dlciyocaris^  a  form  quite  un- 
like the  preceding,  with  a  carapace  in  one 
piece,  and  bent,  which  seems  very  nearly 
to  reproduce  Hymenocaris  of  the  old  Cam- 
brian rocks. 

In  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  occur 
Dithyocaris.  and  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Argas,  Argas  is  a  form  very  like  Cera- 
tiocaris,  with  the  valves  separate,  but  it 
appears  to  want  the  rostrum ;  Dithyocaris 
appears  to  have  had  a  rostrum,  but  in  it 
the  valves  were  soldered  together. 

Then  in  the  Trias  we  find  the  recent 
genus  Apus,  which  resembles  Dictyocaris, 
but  not  very  closely.  So  there  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  Hymenocaris,  Dictyocans,  and 
Apus,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  succession, 
on  which  Mr.  Salter  remarks  that,  "Apus 
is  unquestionably  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped ;  and  it  is  the  latest."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  Peltocaris,  Ceratiocaris,  Ar- 
gas, and  Dithyocaris,  forming  a  sort  of  har- 
monic progression,  in  which  the  rostrum 
gets  gradually  less  important,  and  the 
carapace  moi*e  concentrated.  We  should 
consequently  regard  Dithyocaris  as  prob- 
ably the  most  highly  organized  of  this 
group.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
that  genus  is  more  nearly  related  to  Apus 
than  is  Peltocaris. 

The  facts  are  few,  but  they  appear  to 
indicate  a  method  or  plan  in  the  succes- 
sion of  liie  on  the  earth. 

Geology  has  lately  lost  in  Mr.  Lucas 
Barrett  one  of  its  most  accomplished  stu- 
dents. From  his  earliest  years  there  had 
been  a  great  fondness  for  natural  history 
specimens,  and  even  at  an  early  age  a  fac- 
ulty for  original  observation  was  active, 
for  at  school  he  discovered  a  layer  in  the 
chalk  rich  in  uni-valves  hells,  and  the  spec- 
imens there  gathered  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  monograph  of  chalk  gasteropods, 
lonoj  afterwards  commenced  for  the  Pa- 
lieoiitographical  Society.  In  1853  he  went 
to  Ebersdorf,  where  he  was  chiefly  occu- 
])ied  with  chemistry  and  botany ;  and 
made  collections  of  minerals  and  plants 
from  the  Hartz. 

lieturning  to  England  after  a  year,  nat- 
ural history  became  his  sole  study;  and 


shortly  afterwards  an  engagement  was 
obtained  in  that  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  Here  he  worked  chiefly  at  the 
Crustacea,  arranging  the  Cirrhiptdes. 
When  but  eighteen  he  visited  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  Sedgwick  at  once  secured 
his  services  in  classifying  the  fossils  of  the 
Woodwardian  Museum.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  went  with  Mr.  M' Andrew  through 
the  Noithern  seas  to  North  Cape,  dredg- 
ing ;  and  some  idea  of  his  knowledge  and 
skill  may  be  formed  from  the  dredging 
papers  printed  in  "  Woodward's  Moilns- 
ca,"  and  from  a  communication  to  the 
'-  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  which  was 
translated  into  the  principal  European  sci- 
entific journals.  One  important  object  of 
this  voyage  was  to  discover  the  eflect  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  Northern  forms  of 
life,  and  the  result  is  admirably  given  in 
the  dredging  papers  mentioned.  He  now 
became  F.  G.  S. ;  and  next  year,  1850, 
still  busy  with  the  Northern  problem, 
went  alone  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  West 
Greenland  to  discover  an  Arctic  fauna  «n- 
affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Providentially  delayed  at  Copenhagen, 
he  missed  the  first  trader,  which  founder- 
ed at  sea.  It  was  the  seal-hunting  season 
when  he  arrived,  and  no  one,  native  or 
European,  could  be  induced  to  assist  him, 
till  the  temptation  of  sugar  and  coflee  pro- 
cured the  help  of  eight  strong  Esquimaux 
women,  who,  with  great  courage  -and 
skill,  rowed  him  about  for  two  months 
among  the  floating  ice,  in  an  open  boat. 
During  all  this  time  dredging  was  carried 
on  actively ;  and  not  only  did  he  eflect 
his  purpose,  and  discover  that  lines  of  dis- 
tribution of  life  drawn  through  the  sea 
would,  like  the  isothermal  lines,  have  to 
bulge  up  and  be  carried  far  to  the  north 
on  the  European  side ;  but,  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  relation  in  that  region 
the  life  in  the  sea  would  bear  to  that  pre- 
served in  the  deposit  it  was  helping  to 
form,  he  divdged  up  the  sea  bottom. 
Sketches  and  observations,  too,  were  made 
among  the  Greenland  glaciers,  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  he  nearly  lost  his  life. 
Returning  to  Cambridge,  the  treasures 
gathered  were  stored  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum,  of  which  be  may  be  said  to  liave 
almost 'created  and  named  the  natural  his- 
tory portion. 
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THE    HISTORY   OF    FREDERICK    II.,    EMPEROR   OF   THE    ROMANS." 


The  interest  of  the  life  of  Frederick  II., 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  arises  less  from 
the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions  than  from 
his  wonderful  strengtli  of  character,  and 
the  great  questions  of  which  he  was  a  liv- 
ing part.  If  the  hist  act  of  a  tragedy  be 
played  out  on  the  peasant's  death-bed, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  man  whose  life 
was  a  continual  struggle  before  all  Euro])e, 
and  in  the  issue  of  which  struggle  all  p]u- 
ropo  was  concerned  ?  Inheriting  from  his 
mother  Constance  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  South  Italy,  and  as  the  son  of  Henry 
VI.  standing  first  among  the  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  the  German  empire, 
Frederick  might  seem  to  owe  every  thing 
to  good  fortune ;  whereas  no  ruler  started 
with  greater  difliculties.  An  orphan,  care- 
lessly brought  up  by  a  Pope  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  llohenstauren,  surrounded 
by  turbulent  barons,  selfish  churchmen, 
jealous  citizens,  Frederick  learnt  from 
hard  experience  his  kingcrafl  He  had 
to  -subdue  nobles  "who  made  war  upon 
each  other  without  scruple,,  built  castles 
without  license,  seized  on  the  royal  do- 
mains, and  usurped  the  right  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  ;  "  next  to  assert  authority 
over  prosperous  burghers,  more  tenacious 
of  hard-won  civic  rights  than  even  grand 
seififneurs  of  swords  and  title-deeds.  I^ut 
the  conflict  which  awaited  the  voung  king 
and  em])eror,  the  stone  of  stumbling  to 
liimself  and  his  house,  was  of  another  and 
graver  kind.  The  question  of  Frcdeiick's 
age  was  the  extent  of  obedience  claimed 
bv  and  owed  to  the  see  of  liome:  how 
far  the  authority  demanded  in  the  highest 
Name  and  with  awful  sanctions  wjis  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  subjects  and 
rulers.  The  pri?na  dies  leti  was  when 
Innocent  HI.  approved  the  election  of  an- 
other Hohenstaufen  to  the  headship  of  the 
(ternian  empire,  and  thereby  united  under 

*  Thf  Ilisiorii  of  Frtdrrich  the  Second,  Emperor  of 
the  li'tmaus.  From  Chronicltn  and  I>fjCHinerit'<  pub- 
lished infhin  the  lint  Tni  Year*.  Wy  T.  L.  Kinjj- 
ton,  M.A.,  f»f  Hailiol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  luuer 
Teisplo.     la  two  Tolumo^.     MacmilJan  d:  Co. 


one  the  government  of  Germany,  a  large 
part  of  modern  France,  and  nearly  all 
Italy.  Frederick  was  only  seventeen 
when  thus  set  on  trial.  Had  he  been 
less  gifled  with  governing  capacitv,  the 
prize  must  have  slipt  from  him.  Wlicn 
he  returned  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  from 
the  survey  of  his  great  Northern  posses- 
sions, he  had  proved  himself  more  than 
e<iual  to  meet  whatever  difiiculties  the 
Pope,  citizens,  aud  nobles  might  set  in 
his  way.  His  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
world's  great  ones  rests  on  his  regulation 
of  Apulia  and  Sicily  in  the  following  eight 
years.  Frederick  was  true  to  his  Norman 
birth.  His  wish  and  pride  was  to  be  "  law 
animate  upon  earth."  In  an  age  of  feud- 
alism, when  in  France  alone  there  were 
sixty  diftereut  codes  of  local  customs,  it 
proved  an  iron  strength  of  will  and  un- 
common foresight  to  Fcduce  to  one  digest 
the  best  customs  of  so  many  races,  Ital- 
ians, Greeks,  Arabs,  Normans,  Germans, 
and  Jews;  to  curtail  local  privileges,  to 
level  distinctions,  and  thereby  rivalries 
and  enmities  between  cities  (the  fruitful 
cause  of  Italy's  misfortunes  to  this  day)  ; 
to  abolish  podestas,  consuls,  rectors — all 
impediments  to  one  authority;  to  sum- 
mon deputies  from  forty-seven  cities  to  a 
conference  or  parliament,  "for  the  weal 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  State  ; "  to  subject  the  barons 
to  law,  and  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
deciding  criminal  cases,  whereby  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  population  had  been  at 
their  mercy.  The  spirit  of  Frederick's 
measures  went  to  establish  a  despotism, 
but  legal  and  enlightened,  which  should 
deal  out  to  all  men  hnpartial  justice. 
When  it  is  added,  that  Frederick  chose 
for  his  counsellors  anJ  friends  the  ablest 
of  the  land,  irrespective  of  their  birth  and 
standing,  men  like  Peter  do  Vincis  and 
Thaddeus  of  Snessa ;  that  he  delighted  in 
the  arts ;  that  Italian  poetry  first  found 
her  voice  at  his  court ;  that  commerce 
had  never  before  been  so  flourishing,  or 
material  prosperity  so  groat — we  can  un- 
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derstand  why  Italians,  and  especially  Sici- 
lians, revert  to  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Saabian  house,  to  the  wise  and  beneficent 
customs  of  Frederick  II.,  "  CaBsar  of  the 
Romans,  Ever-august,  Italicus,  Siculus, 
Hierosolymitanus,  Arelatensis,  happy,  con- 
quering, triumphant." 

These  are  the  brighter  aspects  and 
memories  of  the  life  of  the  last  of  .the 
great  Emperors.  There  are  darker  ones. 
In  an  age  of  intolerance  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  honest  thorough  endea- 
vor to  uproot  heresy.  We  understand 
persecution  carried  on  by  Innocent  III. 
and  Dominic:  the  historian  who  reads 
human  nature  aright  may  even  condone 
it.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  Frederick's 
persecutions,  more  cruel  and  treacherous 
than  pope's  or  inquisitor's.  Frederick 
was  the  worst  of  persecutors,  as  Dean 
Milman  has  remarked,  for  he  was  without 
bigotry.  He  trampled  on  innocent  free- 
minded  citizens  under  cover  of  the  most 
malignant  of  the  religious  passions  and 
superstitions  of  his  time.  In  truth,  with 
his  father's  crown  he  inherited  his  father's 
temper.  The  career  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
is  stained  with  cruelty  and  treachery,  to 
which  Frederick  added  a  lewdness  that 
even  his  age,  not  given  to  softness  or  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  reprobated.  Mr.  Kington 
throws  no  vail  over  Frederick's  life.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  hide,  or  still  worse  to 
palHate,  the  treachery  which  gave  charters 
to  cities  only  to  be  recalled  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, which  promised  with  an  imperial 
oath  pardon  to  citizens  only  that  a  more 
terrible  vengeance  might  be  wreaked  upon 
them.  Now  that  it  has  become  the  fash- 
ion to  excuse  crimes  against  humanity,  as 
proceeding  from  something  like  divine 
inspiration,  or  to  explain  them  away  as 
necessary  acts  of  state  policy,  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Kington,  who  has  given  in  this 
work  an  earnest  of  the  place  he  will  one 
day  take  among  historians,  following  in 
this,  as  in  the  fidelity  and  research  of  his 
narrative,  the  example  of  Dean  Milman, 
tells  his  plain  unvarnished  tale.  If  Fred- 
erick's wise  legislation  is  the  instinct  of 
his  Norman  birth,  his  numberless  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  betrav  the  taint 
of  Hohenstaufen  blood,  and  place  him  on 
^a  line  for  perjury  with  some  monarchs  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

But  Frederick's  oflenses  against  truth 

and  mercy  were  not  the  causes  of  his 

failure.     His  power  was  too  great  for  the 

security  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  was 
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more  than  one  man  in  any  age  could  be 
trusted  with.  The  restraininjj  element  in 
society  was  the  papacy,  and  with  this 
Frederick's  position,  claims,  and  conduct 
rudely  clashed.  The  rest  of  Christendom 
acknowledged  obedience  due  to  Christ's 
vicar  iipon  earth ;  Frederick  in  spirit  and 
in  deed  acknowledged  none.  As  "the 
source  of  law,  he  was  above  law,"  and 
therefore  exempt.  "What!  shall  the 
pride  of  a  man  of  low  birth  degrade  the 
emperor,  who  has  no  superior  or  equal  on 
earth?"  Mr.  Kington,  in  one  passage, 
characterizes  the  harsh  policy  of  Rome 
towards  Frederick  as  a  policy  of  self- 
interest;  elsewhere  he  shows  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  a  question  of  self-pres- 
ervation. The  pope  was  hedged  in  on 
every  side  by  1^  rederick's  superior  force. 
Franco  was  not  then  what  it  is  now ; 
Spain  was  divided  into,  and  weakened, 
by  its  five  kingdoms ;  and,  however  much 
the  gold  of  England  might  flow  into 
papal  coffers,  the  barons  of  England  were 
distant  cold-hearted  defenders.  The  pope 
had  little  else  but  moral  force,  the  belief 
of  Christendom  that  his  cause  was  right, 
to  rely  upon.  That,  and  the  few  Lombard 
cities,  were  more  than  sufficient. 

The  great  dissension  is  admirably  re- 
lated with  all  fullness  of  detail  in  Mr, 
Kington's  second  volume.  Our  sympa- 
thies may  be  with  the  emperor's  brave 
encounter  of  his  difficulties ;  our  reason, 
calmly  judging,  will  not  regret  that  he 
gloriously  failed.  For  the  time  had  not 
come  when  Europe  could  dispense  with 
that  directing  mediating  force  which  the 
Papacy  then  was.  The  worst  and  most 
unscrupulous  popes  were  yet  witnesses  to 
a  Power  which  did  not  stand  upon  or 
prevail  by  strength,  which,  because  it 
was  so  divine  and  spiritual,  had  a  claim 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  What  Mr. 
Mill  thinks  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  what, 
according  to  Dr.  Wolff's  Travels,  the  der- 
vishes are  still  in  Eastern  countries  ;  what 
the  unanimous  and  enlightened  voxpopuli 
is  now  among  us — that  was  the  Papacy 
to  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  single 
power  before  which  rulers  stood  abaslied, 
which  could  effectually  protect  the  weak, 
desolate,  and  oppressed.  It  was  less  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian  apostle  than  of  a 
Jewish  warrior  that  Innocent  IV.  fought 
for  supremacy,  and  excommunicated 
Frederick  at  Lyons.  Yet,  in  thus  acting, 
he  was  in  a  manner  the  representative  of 
24 
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Christendom,  which  spoke  through  him ; 
and  accordinir  to  the  then  views  of  Christ- 
ian duties  and  obligations,  his  voice  of  ac- 
cusation and  lament^was  just  and  necessary. 
"  I  have  five  sorrows,  which  I  may  liken 
to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  Tliese  are, 
the  Tartar  inroads,  the  schismatical  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  the  heresies  which  have 
crc])t  in,   especially  in    Lombardy,    the 


seizure  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Kharizniians, 
the  active  enmity  of  the  emperor  to  the 
church  which  he  is  bound  to  protect." 
The  events  here  lamented  were  felt  in 
their  awful  magnitude  by  the  men  of  that 
time ;  they  are  so  remote  from  us  that  we 
faintly  sympathize  with  the  papal  warning. 
The  philosophical  historian  is  more  just. 
He  knows  that  the  future  welfare  of 
Europe  rested  not  upon  the  continuance 
of  one  uniform  overshadowing  despotism, 
but  upon  the  mutually  counteracting  and 
sustaining  forces  of  a  common  Christen- 
dom, of  which  the  Papacy  was  then  the 
necessary  head.  But  he  is  not  on  that 
account  disposed  to  justify  that  papal 
government  which  for  centuries  has  missed 
Its  grand  ideal,  has  divided  the  nations 
asunder  rather  than  knit  them  together, 
has  become  a  legalized  oppression,  and  is 
now  guilty,  in  the  judgment  of  educated 


Europe,  of  the  slow  murder  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Mr.  Kington  sums  up  the  moral  of  his 
story  eloquently  and  truly : 

"  Rome  won  the  day ;  and  we  need  not 
regret  it.  The  papal  giants  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  ever  ready  to  march  in 
the  van  of  public  opinion,  shrinking  from 
useless  crimes,  are  not  likely  to  be  repro- 
duced in  our  days.  Their  conduct  may 
perhaps  be  angrily  denounced ;  the  sturdy 
Protestant  will  revile  their  ambition  and 
combativeness ;  the  admirer  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  (a  few  such  admirers  still 
linger  among  us)  will  mourn  over  the  ruin 
of  the  matchless  liohenstaufens ;  the  lover 
of  chivalry  will  bewail  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  the  English  patriot  will  turn 
with  disgust  from  a  shameful  chapter  in 
his  national  history ;  the  German  patriot 
will  sigh  as  he  thinks  of  the  time  when 
his  country  was  united ;  the  Italian  patriot 
will  point  with  scorn  to  the  lines  of  kings, 
almost  always  degenerating,  which  have 
ruled  at  Naples  since  the  fall  of  the  house 
of  Suabia.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  out- 
cries, the  impartial  inquirer  will  hesitate 
before  he  pronounces  that  the  fall  of  this 
house  was  a  blow  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind." 


From    the    Dublin    UnlTeri;it7    MagaiOne. 


MANON       AND       HER      SPIRIT      LOVER. 

BY   HERR  VAXDERHAUSSEN. 


"  A  MONTI!  or  two  of  this  fine  summer 
weather  by  the  sea,  will  completely  re- 
store her,"  said  the  Doctor,  turning  to 
me,  his  linger  the  while  on  the  pulse  of 
Manon's  left  hand,  while  her  other  wan- 
dered over  the  keys  of  the  piano,  by  which 
they   were  seated.     '^  Change  of  air,  my 

dear  sir,   sind  change  of"  ,  he  was 

jut?t  about  to  utter  scene^  when  glancing 
at  the  sijjhtless  eves  of  the  beautiful 
young  friend,  he  checked  himself — "  and 
change  of  place  will,  I  feel  assured,  in  a 
short  time,  resuscitate  tlie  tone  of  her 
system,  and  banish  this  melancholy  of 
which  you  tell  me ;"  but  which  added  the 


Doctor  gallantly,  "  I  profess,  but  adds,  in 
my  eyes,  an  additional  charm  to  the  sweet 
face  we  all  admire."  Manon  withdrew 
her  hand  from  the  piano,  from  which,  in 
apparent  unconsciousness,  she  had  been 
evoking  one  of  the  wild  extemporary  aim 
which  harmonized  with  and  expressed 
her  passing  fancies;  and  resting  it  on 
that  of  the  Doctor,  in  which  her  other 
was  still  gently  held,  smiled,  and  was 
silent. 

Several  years  before  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, this  beautiful  young  cirl,  who  was 
an  orphan,  had  been  placed  in  our  oare, 
by  a  distant  relation,  who,  dying  in  the 
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interim,  had  bequeathed  her  a  considera- 
ble fortune.  The  loss  of  her  sight  had 
occurred  while  she  was  yet  an  infant,  and 
from  causes  which  baffled  the  diagnoses 
of  the  faculty ;  but,  even  though  the 
melancholy  deprivation  to  which  I  allude 
took  place  thus  early,  she  still  retained  a 
dim  and  beautiful  recollection  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  which,  although  mingled 
with  fancy,  reflected,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  primitive  impressions  made  on  the 
mind  of  infancy,  of  which,  from  the  effect 
of  subsequent  experience,  wo  can  gain 
so  imperfect  a  conception  from  observa- 
tion. 

In  her  instance,  however,  the  first 
glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  the  earth, 
the  day  and  night,  remained  an  isolated 
experience,  distinctly  separated  from  the 
mental  phases  through  which  she  had 
subsequently  passed,  and  which,  as  re- 
presented in  her  conversation,  realized 
the  idea  of  a  vacue,  but  briorht  and  won- 
drous  dream  of  that  everlastmg  Eden — 
childhood.  From  her  earliest  years  she 
had  been  of  an  imaginative  and  silent 
temperament ;  even  more  so  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case  with  those  whose  life 
is  necessarily  internal ;  and  as  she  grew  to 
womanhood,  wnth  a  mind  richly  de- 
veloped by  all  the  intelligent  resources 
within  her  reach,  this  tendency  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  otherwise,  until 
she  seemed  at  length  to  have  attained  to 
a  pure,  solitary,  spiritual  existence — to  an 
angelic  nature,  in  which  every  thought 
was  one  of  beauty,  and  every  feeling  one 
of  love. 

Manon  was  now  eighteen,  and  never 
did  heaven,  in  its  happiest  mood,  preside 
over  the  growth  of  a  figure  more  graceful, 
or  impress  a  charm  on  a  young  face  more 
indefinably  attractive  than  th'Ut  which 
radiated  from  hers,  innocent,  bright,  and 
pure,  and  animated  by  a  perpetual  play 
of  fancy  and  affection.  It  was  a  face 
such  as  a  Greek  poet  might  have  con- 
ceived of  a  wood-nymph,  seen  through 
the  shade  of  some  lonely  forest  by  moon- 
light ;  pale,  beautiful,  and  strange,  with 
an  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  remoteness^ 
and  as  that  of  a  being  whose  life  passed 
in  the  solitude  of  nature,  reflected  its 
aspects  in  their  simplicity,  their  solemnity, 
their  elemental  gaiety,  rather  than  those 
of  human  hfe.  In  her  lonely  moods  and 
moments,  when  the  permanent  aspect  of 
her  coantenance  was  best  recognized,  it 
was  one  of  dim  splendor  and  ideal  adora- 


tion ;  while  her  movements,  like  those  ot 
some  exquisite  statue  suddenly  animated, 
seemed,  in  their  manifold  expression  of 
innate  grace,  to  realize  the  idea  of  one 
moving  ever  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
timid  joy  through  a  world  whose  every 
aspect  presented  a  new  revelation. 

From  her  childhood  Manon's  chief  re- 
sources were  music  and  poetry ;  but  for 
her,  solitary  fanciful  meditation  involved 
a  delight  still  more  absorbing.  Such 
artistic  and  literary  studies  as  she  in- 
dulged in,  she  pursued  in  her  own  fash- 
ion, using  her  instruments  rather  as  the 
mediums  for  the  utterance  of  her  feelings 
and  imagination,  than,  as  it  seemed,  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  execution  of 
the  many  marvels  of  harmonic  art  of 
which  she  had  become  mistress. 

Poetry,  also,  she  seemed  to  utilize  in 
a  creative  spirit,  and  as  a  means  ot 
awakening  original  conceptions  in  her 
fancy.  She  had  a  cluster  of  special 
favorites  among  the  poets,  and  these  my 
daughters  were  accustomed  to  read  to 
her  at  particular  seasons — some  in  sum- 
mer, some  in  spring,  autumn,  and  'winter 
— with  each  of  which,  either  the  themes 
or  characters,  ideal  or  descriptive,  idylic 
or  dramatic,  her  fancy  conceived  a  rela- 
tional sympathy.  Thus  she  would  ask 
her  companions  to  read  aloud  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  of  a  summer  night,  the  "  Mid- 
summer Dream"  of  a  spring  day,  "  Mac- 
beth" of  a  winter  midnight,  and  so  with 
the  rest. 

Never,  however,  seemed  she  so  happy 
as  when  alone,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
we  accorded  with  her  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect, until  it  appeared  to  us  that  the 
strange  moods  of  melancholy  musing,  in 
which  she  indulged,  had  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  her  fading  health.  Endless  were 
her  strange  fancies ;  sometimes  she  would 
sit  for  hours  on  the  sea-shore,  at  night,  ap- 
parently wrapped  in  tranced  communion 
with  the  voices  of  the  waters ;  often  in 
an  old  ivy-grown  ruin,  near  our  residence, 
through  Avhose  roofless  walls  the  bright 
stars  glimmered,  holding  fanciful  converse 
with  the  murmur  of  the  old  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  guardianed  and  trellised 
its  wind-woni  walls.  In  a  word,  nature 
to  her  seemed  eloquent  with  unheard 
voices,  and  one  observing  her  ways  and 
moods  would  have  said  she  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  invisible  spirits  in  the 
air,  in  the  darkness  or  light — wherever 
she  moved. 
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The  place  we  Bclectcd  for  our  sum- 
mer residence   was    a    very  lonely,   but 

beautiful  spot,  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  The 
house,  which  contained  many  chambers, 
was  a  long  cottage,  with  a  pretty  garden 
before  it,  sloping  to  the  cliii ;  at  the  back, 
a  stretch  of  woodland,  toj)ped  by  a  line 
of  low,  heathy  hills  ;  beneath,  a  long  line 
of  sands  whose  broad  dim  rim  afforded  a 
pleasant  promenade.  Ivy  and  trailers 
covered  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  and 
formed  a  deep  hood  over  its  many  win- 
dows, and  the  garden,  which  was  a  wild- 
erness of  wild  flowers,  was  encompassed 
by  a  thick  hedge,  with  old  arbors  araped 
in  convolvulus,  and  intervaled  here  and 
there  by  a  few  tall  poplars.  A  month, 
during  which  the  weather  continued 
magnificent,  ]>assed  agreeably  in  rambles 
along  the  shores,  and  through  the  green 
lanes  and  woody  alleys  of  the  neiglibor- 
Lood,  whither  we  were  accustomed  to 
bring  our  hooks  and  instruments,  passing 
almost  our  whole  time  in  the  open  air. 
Despite,  however,  the  invigorating  atmo- 
sphere of  the  region,  and  the  cheerful 
amusements  with  which  we  varied  our 
time,  no  ameliorative  change  was  evidenc- 
ed in  Manon's  health,  and  though  the  in- 
constant flashes  of  her  gaiety  were  more 
freijuent  tlian  heretofore,  it  was  painfully 
apparent  that  some  wasteful  fire  was 
eating  out  her  young  life. 

It  almost  appeared  to  us,  indeed,  as 
though  she  M'as  under  the  power  of  some 
malipotent  spell,  whose  mysterious  influ- 
ence, neither  the  bright  influences  of  na- 
ture, nor  the  resources  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  were  able  to  arrest.  Sometimes 
the  strangest  fancies  posscssetl  her,  one  of 
which  I  may  mention.  Nothing  pleaseil 
her  more  than  to  be  left  alone  on  the 
sands,  especially  at  evening.  At  such 
times  she  would  ask  us  to  indicate  the 
point  at  which  the  evening  star,  then 
shining  with  great  brilliancy,  rose  over 
the  sea,  beside  which,  couched  on  a 
jutting  rock,  she  would  remain  for  hours, 
n«»w  wrapped  in  silent  reverie,  now  mur- 
muring to  herself,  and  now,  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  listening  to  some  remote  voice 
undulating  along  the  line  c)f  light  facing 
the  planet,  quiet  as  a  statue ;  frequently 
a[>prehensive  lest  she  should  take  cold  in 
the  night-air,  we  were  obliged  to  .bring 
her  away  from  this  charmed  solitude, 
whereupon,  on  her  returning  home,  she 


would  exliibit  lier  most  attractive  gaiety, 
as  a  recompense,  as  it  were,  for  the  pleas- 
ing dreams  we  had  permitted  her  to  en- 
joy. 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  August 
was  rendered  memorable  to  us  by  the 
splendor  of  its  lightnings,  and  a  singular 
occurrence  which  I  shall  presently  sulude 
to. 

It  was  a  dark  summer  evening,  after  a 
day  of  heavy  rain ;  the  thick,  dim  sky  was 
roofed  with  disentangling  cloud ;  the  dusk 
air  breathed  cool  with  humid  odors ; 
drops  of  rain  hung  on  the  foliage  of  the 
windows  fronting  the  low  sunset  whose 
pale  lemon-colored  streak  spaced  level 
above  the  sea ;  drops  of  rain  trickled  from 
every  pining  branch  and  shrub  in  the 
glooming  garden,  and  as  they  slowly 
trickled  and  fell  with  faint  inconstant  pat- 
ter through  the  damp  air,  one  fancied  tney 
heard  in  the  slow  dim  sound  the  weak 
and  parting  pulses  of  the  dying  day. 
Presently  the  clouds  cleared  Vrom  the 
yellow,  sleepy  mist,  and  as  its  star  shone 
out  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  of  air 
moved  like  a  shudder  through  the  dim 
tree-tops,  and  passed  away  through  the 
dreamy  darkness. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  we  had  col- 
lected at  the  open  window,  enjoying  the 
grateful  change  which  had  taken  plaoe 
after  the  dull  rainy  hours  of  our  in-door 
life  during  the  day,  and  the  refreshing  air 
of  the  night  which  breathed  around  ns, 
tinctured  with  humid  perfumes  of  the 
garden,  when  this  great  lightning  began 
to  play  over  the  sea.  Never  before  had 
I  witnessed  the  splendid  phenomena  in 
such  perfection  ;  every  moment  the  flashes 
seemed  to  increase  in  breadth  and  bril- 
liancy. As  night  deepene<l,  indeed,  the 
fierce  magnificence  and  jMjrsistency  of  the 
flames,  and  the  unnatural  stillness  by 
which  their  manifestations  were  accom- 
panied, created  simultaneously  in  our 
minds,  as  we  found,  a  singular  fancy — it 
seemed  just  as  if  the  earth,  warped  out 
of  its  course,  had  broken  into,  and  was 
rolling  along  the  frontier  of  some  mighty 
Spirit-Sphere  of  space,  and  was  thns 
threatened  with  instant  dissolution  by  the 
awakened  anger  of  its  potent  and  innumer- 
able ministers. 

Manon  stood  by  herself  at  an  open 
casement,  silent  and  pale  as  a  statue ;  her 
head  declined,  and  a  deep  smile  on  her 
face,  whose  expression  was  that  of  a 
young  girl  listening  for  the  first  time  to 
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the  Titterance  of  love  and  passion — an 
expression  which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
self-conscious  pride  of  adoration  and  the 
inner  delight  of  newly-awakened  and  con- 
cealed sympathies.  So  striking  was  her 
aspect  on  this  occasion  that,  although 
familiar  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  her 
beautiful  countenance  under  the  influence 
of  the  fancied  moods  of  mind  in  which 
she  delighted  when  alone,  it  frequently 
withdrew  my  attention  from  the  super- 
natural glories  of  the  external  scene ;  and 
as  at  times  her  lips  seemed  to  move  in 
voiceless  answerings,  and  an  unaccus- 
tomed glow  of  fond  confidence  and  beauty 
irradiated  her  face,  one  might  have  imag- 
ined that  she  was  engaged  in  communing 
with  some  invisible  being  in  whose  pres- 
ence a  new  life  had  broken  on  her,  and 
whose  mysterious  nature  harmonized 
with  her  own. 

So  novel  was  the  scene  on  which  we 
gazed,  so  wild  and  unearthly  was  it  in  its 
beauty,  so  incessant  had  the  coruscations 
become,  which  every  instant  illumined 
and  revealed  the  inmost  deeps  of  the  firma- 
ment, that  an  unwonted  stillness  reigned 
in  tlie  chamber.  Presently  I  heard  one 
of  my  daughters,  w^ho  had,  meanwhile, 
approached  the  window  which  our  strange 
yoimg  friend  occupied,  exclaim  :  '*  How 
your  heart  beats,  Manon !"  "  You  arc 
frightened  at  the  lightning,"  the  other 
returned,  "  and  it  is  your  own  heart  you 
hear." 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words 
w'hen  my  daughter  screamed  and  fainted. 
In  an  insUmt  we  were  by  her  side,  and 
while  her  sister  administered  the  usual 
restoratives,  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some 
water  to  bathe  her  forehead,  when  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  curious  appearance 
had  become  present  in  the  chamber. 
The  lightning  at  that  moment  rendered 
every  object  almost  as  visible  as  at  noon- 
day ;  as  I  advanced  toward  the  door,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  sort  of  form  or 
Shadow  which  occupied  the  intervening 
space,  and  wliich  was  distinctly  apparent 
against  the  dim  light  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows. As  I  advanced,  it  remained  motion- 
less, and  indeed  as  visible  in  its  undefined 
outline,  as  any  of  the  familiar  objects  in 
the  room.  Agitated  by  the  event  which 
had  just  occurred,  I  naturally  concluded 
this  appearance  to  be  some  spectra  of  the 
excited  mind  and  senses,  and  proceeded 
forward.    As    I    did    so,    the    thadow 


seemed  likewise  to  advance.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  some  peculiar 
physical  state,  but  certain  it  is  that,  as 
moving  to  the  door,  I  passed  through  it^ 
I  became  conscious  of  a  strange  impres- 
sion— a  sort  of  electric  thrill,  which  for 
the  instant  pervaded  the  nervous  system, 
and  which  created  a  feeling  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  touching  a  battery  ;  or  such, 
possibly,  as  one  would  have  experienced 
who  had  been  suddenly  transfixed  with 
lightning.  The  effect,  however,  was  but 
instantaneous.  When,  after  some  mo- 
ments, I  again  returned  to  the  chamber, 
I  found  my  daughter  already  recovered, 
and  Manon  standing  beside  her,  wuth  one 
hand  gently  resting  on  her  head.  This 
little  occurrence  broke  up  our  evening, 
and  after  a  little,  we  each  retired  to  our 
respective  rooms.  In  our  cottage  my 
chamber  adjoined  Manon's,  both  of  which 
fronted  the  sea.  Although  it  was  already 
late,  I  sat  up  for  some  time,  having  some 
correspondence  which  I  was  anxious  to 
dispatch,  and  had  been  thus  occupied  for, 
perhaps,  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  became 
conscious  of  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
next  chamber,  whose  windows  remained 
open  like  my  own.  This  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary,  as  I  was  assured  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  had  long  since 
retired. 

I  approached  the  window ;  the  blue 
night  was  still  illuminated  by  bursts  of 
flame,  the  air  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and 
the  only  distinguishable  sound  from  with- 
out was  that  of  the  bright  sea,  murmuring 
in  dim  undulations  along  the  breast  of  the 
sandy  beach  beneath. 

I  listened,  and  after  a  little,  distinctly 
recognized  two  voices — one  familiar,  that 
of  Manon,  and  a  second,  whose  tone 
seemed  to  me  altogether  different  from 
any  I  had  ever  heard — an  utterance,  now 
musical  and  wild  as  that  of  an  ^olian 
harp,  now  sweet  and  gentle  as  the 
whisper  of  the  sunset  wind.  Both  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  but  still  sufliciently  audibly 
for  me  to  recognize  at  intervals  the 
following  words: 

"  You  say  you  have  known  me  long  ?" 
said  Manon,  in  a  tone  of  fond  interroga- 
tion. 

"Many  years,*' 

"  And  yon  love  me  ?*' 

"Q  tioni    of  your 

d:  ^^%t  a  I     rit' 

p!  your 
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"  It  seems,  too,  as  if  I  bad  known  you 
long  ;  yes,  sitting  by  tbe  light  of  the 
evening  star,  I  have  heard  a  voice,  breath- 
ing I  know  not  what,  which  I  now  recog- 
nize as  vours — a  voice  which  seemed  to 
plead  silently  to  my  soul,  and  in  whose 
presence  I  felt  happy." 

"  Beloved  one  r 

"  But  this — nay  the  present  hour  in 
which  the  bright  being  long  familiar  to 
mv  fancy  glows  before  mv  sifjhtless  life — 
this,  this,  too,  may  be  but  a  dream  ?'* 

"Xot  so,  purest;  my  soul  has  been 
ever  near  thee,  ever  drawn  by  sweet 
affinities  to  thine  own;  and  at  length, 
oh,  joy !  it  has  been  accorded  me  to  ren- 
der my  presence  conscious,  to  breathe 
upon  thy  brow,  to  hold  thy  hand  in  mine, 
and  utter  the  love  long  felt,  but  never 
fullv  recognized  till  now." 

llardly  crediting  my  senses,  and  indeed, 
half  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  words  to  which  I  had  just  listened 
were  the  result  of  some  unaccountable 
state  of  the  imagination,  arising  from  the 
exciting  scenes  and  occurrences  of  the 
past  evening,  I  hurried  from  my  chamber 
to  that  of  Manon,  and  gently  opening  the 
door,  entered. 

IShe  stood  at  the  open  casement,  looking 
toward  the  irradiated  sea,  one  hand  gently 
waving,  as  it  were,  an  adieu  to  some  in- 
visible figure  departing.  She  was  still  at- 
tired in  her  white  evening  robe,  girdled 
with  a  cincture  of  Arabian  corail  to  which 
an  amulet  she  prized  was  attached — one 
soft  loosened  tress  streaming  in  the  air 
upon  her  neck. 

"  Manon  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  her  appearance  harmoniz- 
ing mysteriously  with  the  singular  con- 
versation I  thought  I  had  just  heard.  She 
started,  turned  slowly,  and  as  the  light- 
ning still  illuminated  the  chamber  in  in- 
constant flashes,  I  could  perceive  that  her 
face  shone  with  an  expression  beautiful 
and  strange,  which  I  had  never  before  no- 
ticed ;  a  sigh,  low  as  the  summer  wind 
escaped  her,  and  a  blush  Fuft\ised  her 
cheek,  as  she  came  forward,  glowing  with 
a  deep  and  silent  smile. 

"lo  whom  have  you  been  speaking?" 
I  inquired  somewhat  brusquely. 

"  Doubtless  to  my  own  fincies,  as  usual," 
she  replied,  with  a  manner  in  which  co- 
quetry mingled  with  a  certain  air  of  mel- 
ancholy and  uncertainity. 

"  Assuredly  I  heard  two  voices." 

Elevating  her  brow  with  an  assumed 


expression  of  playful  incredulity,  she  re- 
plied : 

"Is  it  not  you,  dear  friend,  who  are 
now  dreaming  ?"  and  then,  pressing  my 
hand,  she  added  gaily :  "  Truly,  I  believe, 
the  lightning  to-night  has  unhinged  all 
our  imaginations  ;  but  see,  it  has  now 
ceased,  and  it  is  time  to  sleep." 

I  left  her,  impressed  with  a  certain 
strangeness  in  her  air  and  manner  which 
I  could  not  comprehend,  and  regained  my 
own  room.  Curious  to  say,  the  lightning 
had  erased  suddenly,  and  the  vault  of  tbe 
sky,  blue  and  cloudless,  hung  over  the  sea, 
illuminated  only  by  the  stars. 

I  may  add  that  the  impressions  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  events  of  the  evening 
in  question  affected  me  even  in  sleep, 
which  was  several  times  disturbed  by  a 
sort  of  apparition,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  fierce 
and  luminous  countenance,  noble  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  Apollo,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
of  intense  ligtit,  which  at  intervals  passed 
before  my  vision.  At  such  times  awaken- 
ing, and  glancing  toward  the  casement,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  lightning  were  still  play- 
ing, though  in  departing  8i)lendors,  through 

the  void. 

****** 

As  the  decline  in  Manon's  health  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  depression  of 
spirits,  her  physician,  who  appeared  con- 
fident in  her  ultimate  restoration,  sug- 
gested a  Continental  tour  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  summer.  Act- 
ing on  this  advice,  we  left  Kngland  at  the 
close  of  spring,  and  after  a  sliort  stay  in 
some  of  the  Rhine  towns  amved  at  Lau- 
sanne, in  the  neighborhood  of  which  city 
we  remained  until  autumn,  taking  up  our 
residence  in  a  small  but  picturesquely  situ- 
ated house,  about  a  league  distant,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake. 

During  the  summer  weather  nothing 
could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
we  had  selected,  or  the  panorama  with 
which  we  were  surrounded ;  the  rich  ru- 
ral pictures  of  the  neighboring  country, 
with  its  uplands  covered  with  farms  and 
vineyards,  fading  away  into  the  village- 
dotte<l  ]>lain,  with  its  noble  cincture  of 
mountains  to  the  north ;  the  vast  water 
sj>acing  away  to  the  east,  where  its  intense 
azure  seemed  to  mingle  indistinguishably 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  sunny  shores 
of  La  Meniere  opposite,  with  the  vine- 
draped  steeps ;  hillocks  covered  with 
woods,  through  which  white  villa^ 
and  tlie  turrets   of  old  churches  glim- 
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mered ;  and  beyond,  dominating  the  hori- 
zon, the  stupendous  snowy  peaks  and  icy 
ravines  of  the  Jura  range,  now  black 
with  tempest,  now  shining  in  the  splen- 
did light  of  dawn  and  sunset ;  the  breadths 
of  shadow  floating  over  the  remote  moun- 
tains in  varying  luster  and  gloom;  the 
obscure  glimmer  of  the  plains,  with  their 
fields,  woods,  and  villages  rising  into  view 
and  momentarily  disappearing  as  the  cours- 
ing sunbeam  and  shadow  rolled  over  them, 
now  rendering  the  most  distant  object 
clear  and  near,  now  flooding  the  fore- 
ground with  indistinguishable  gloom.  In 
a  word,  the  matchless  region,  uniting 
every  rural  charm,  and  girdled  by  a 
«nowy  horizon  of  supernatural  beauty, 
presented  a  series  of  scenes  which  oflTer- 
ed  a  constant  source  of  novel  impressions 
— ^impressions  of  mingled  glory,  tranquil- 
lity, and  awe.  Many  weeks  were  passed 
in  making  excursions  to  the  memorable 
sites  around  us,  Ferney,  Chillon,  etc. 
Our  days  were  passed  chiefly  on  the 
lake,  our  evenings  in  the  quaint  old  hall 
of  the  little  chateau  ;  and  we  oflen  sat 
late  into  the  night,  reading  or  chatting 
over  the  local  legends  and  traditions  we 
had  gathered  ot  the  celebrities  whose 
lives  and  works  have  given  an  intellec- 
tual interest  to  the  towns  and  shores  of 
this  lovely  region. 

Little  change  was  perceptible  in  Manon 
— the  variety  of  scenes  and  the  impressions 
conveyed  to  her,  seemed  agreeably  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind  and  awaken  new  fancies  ; 
but  still  she  seemed  to  be  slowly  fading ; 
and  presently,  as  autumn  advanced,  we 
were  already  begun  our  preparations  to 
recommence  our  journey  homeward. 

Shortly  before  we  set  out  for  home,  an 
event  occurred,  memorable  in  itself,  and 
still  more  so  by  a  singular  impression  in 
connection  with  Manon  which  rose  out  of 
it.  One  evening,  she,  my  daughters,  and 
myself,  had  extended  our  sail  upon  the 
lake  to  a  greater  distance  than  heretofore 
without  the  assistance  of  boatmen.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  evening  at  the  close  of 
autumn ;  and  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
tranquility  of  the  air  and  water,  and  sur- 
rounding landscapes  bathed  in  the  glory 
of  a  superb  sunset,  we  had  become  uncon- 
scious of  our  remoteness  from  the  shore, 
and  of  the  advance  of  night.  Presently 
the  darkness  of  the  distance  warned  us  of 
the  approach  of  one  of  those  storms  which 
visit  this  mountainous  region  with  tropi- 
cal suddenness.    At  first  we  observed  a 


tumult  of  black  tempest-cloud  rolling  over 
the  far-off  snowy  summits,  leaving  only 
the  highest  peaks  visible  above  the  vapor- 
ous deluge ;  then  at  times  the  souna  of 
distant  thunder  undulating  on  the  still 
bright  air ;  then,  as  the  twilight  rapidly 
deepened,  the  distant  lightnings  became 
visible,  mingling  with  and  extinguishing 
the  sinking  sunset.  At  length  the  wind, 
whose  somber  murmurings  we  had  heard 
along  the  woods  upon  the  shore,  approach- 
ed us  in  long  dark  drifts  across  the  waters ; 
lastly,  the  waves  rose  around  us  with  a 
sudaenness  and  fury  which  surprised  and, 
indeed,  appalled  us,  unaccustomed  as  we 
had  hitherto  been  to  the  phenomena  of 
storm  in  this  mountainous  district. 

So  swifb  was  the  approach  of  the  wind, 
that  I  had  some  difliculty  in  getting  down 
the  sail  before  it  was  shattered  ;  and  this 
effected,  I  seized  the  oars,  and  began  to 
pull  vigorously  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore,  which  had  already  disappeared  in 
the  tumult  of  cloud  rolling  from  the  land ; 
this,  however,  was  but  slow  work,  the 
storm  being  against  us,  and  the  waves 
having  become  dangerously  high.  At  in- 
tervals the  lightning  broke  around  in 
splendid  sheets,  followed  by  gloom  so 
intense  as  to  render  every  object  at  a 
few  feet  distance  indistinguishable.  My 
daughters,  terrified  at  the  dangerous  po- 
sition in  which  we  so  suddenly  found  our- 
selves, were  huddled  together,  drenched 
with  spray,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat ;  while 
Manon,  who,  as  usual,  sat  by  herself  at 
the  prow,  seemed  the  only  one  among  us 
whom  the  terrors  of  the  tempest  failed  to 
affect.  An  hour  passed  during  which, 
though  exerting  my  utmost  strength  at 
the  oars,  the  boat  made  little,  if  any,  way 
toward  the  shore,  whose  lights  were  still 
unrecognizable,  when  suddenly  a  billow 
broke  over  the  gunwale,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
half  filled  the  boat,  which  we  already  be- 
lieved to  be  sinking.  Through  the  dark- 
ness I  could  hear  my  daughters  praying, 
and  as  the  wind  and  thunder  roared 
around  us,  we  momentarily  believed  our 
last  hour  was  at  hand. 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  peril  had  reached 
its  acme,  when  every  billow  threatened  to 
engulf  us,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Manon 
cry  out  to  us,  *^  Be  calm  ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger;" the  cheerfulness  of  her  voice  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  danger  of  her 
situation.  Occupied  at  the  oars,  I  had 
been  seated  with  my  back  toward  her, 
bat  could  not  refrain,  impressed  by  the 
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tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  strange  feeling 
like  the  imj)rc8sion  of  a  mysterious  pre- 
sence, from  looking  round  for  an  instant. 
Could  I  be  mistaken  ?  A  figure  rested  be- 
side her — a  dark  figure  of  a  man,  as  it 
seemed,  whose  face,  turned  toward  lier  as 
in  conversation,  I  could  not  perceive.  My 
Buq)rise  was  so  great  that  1  could  not  at 
the  moment  give  it  utterance.  Tbe  neces- 
sity of  watching  the  boat  caused  me  to  re- 
sume my  ])osition  ;  and  as  my  mind  was 
completely  engrossed,  and  my  efforts  con- 
centrated to  save  tlie  lives  of  its  occupants, 
I  naturally,  after  a  little,  concluded  that 
the  apj)carance  I  conceived  1  had  seen  was 
the  etiect  of  imagination.  Though  the 
noise  of  the  storm  and  the  lashing  of  the 
waves  were  incessant,  nevertheless,  as  I 
continued  to  pull  toward  the  shore,  I 
could  not  help  fancying  from  time  to  time 
I  heard  voices  in  the  direction  of  the  prow, 
but  so  low  that,  although  listening  with 
an  indefinable  feeling  of  incertitude  and 
curiosity,  I  failed  to  recognize  any  distinct 
meaning  in  their  utterances.  As  may  be 
conceived,  however,  the  effect  produced 
by  the  fancy  of  a  mysterious  figure  in  the 
boat,  sustained  by  the  sense  of  voices  m 
mv  neighborhood,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
wddness  and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  the 
storm,  the  darkness  and  peril. 

Presently  the  wind  lulled,  and  though 
the  waves  continued  high,  I  managed  af- 
ter an  hour's  exertion  to  bring  the  boat 
safely  to  shore.  During  our  short  remain- 
ing stay  at  Lausanne,  1  several  times  re- 
member being  on  the  j>oint  of  interrogat- 
ing Manon  respecting  the  voice  I  thought 
I  had  a  second  time  heard  conversing  mys- 
teriously with  her ;  on  all  such  occasions, 
however,  something  occurred  to  divert  my 
intention.  Meanwhile  the  autumn  had 
set  in  with  violent  winds  and  rain,  our 
boat  excursions  terminated,  and  after  a 
week  of  preparation  wo  resumed  our  jour- 
ney to  England. 

*  *         *         «         «         * 

During  the  winter  our  fondest  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  extinguished.  It  was 
evident  that  our  young  friend  was  slowly 
approaching  her  final  hour.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  the  loss  of  physical  strength 
in  her  case  was  unaccompanied  bv  anv 
sensations  of  pain  or  feelings  of  dei)resKion. 
It  was  a  decay  like  that  of  the  loaf — grad- 
ual, unfelt — and  which  developed  a  still  I 
greater  degree  of  beauty.  Just,  also,  in  j 
proportion  as  the  animal  spirits  fadfd.  the 
airy  grace,  animation,  and  brilliancy  of  her 


mind  increased  ;  life  became  concentrated 
in  the  brain,  like  wine,  whose  sparkling 
bubbles  evanesce  to  the  suriace,  while  the 
body  becomes  dark  and  quiescent.  Thus, 
while  existence  was  vanishing,  like  the 
j  close  of  a  bright  April  evening,  her  happy 
soul,  hopeful,  calm,  radiant,  and  resigneo, 
while  evincing  a  gradual  dissociation  from 
the  warm  sympathies  and  affectionate 
affmities  of  earth,  became  irradiated  with 
ideas  of  still  purer  spiritual  beauty. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  April,  but  no 
change  up  to  this  moment  had  occurred 
to  alarm  us  as  to  her  condition.  As  the 
twilight  deepened,  she  reclined,  as  usual 
at  that  hour,  on  a  sofa  at  the  open  window 
of  her  chamber,  watching  the  rose  light  of 
the  sinking  west  changing  into  violet  over 
the  sea,  where  her  favorite  star,  as  yet  sol- 
itary in  the  azure  deeps,  had  just  risen, 
scintillating  in  the  pure  atmosphere  with 
an  almost  southern  luster.  Its  ravs  shone 
on  her  clear  forehead,  and  tinged  the  out- 
line of  her  svmmetrical  head  with  a  tender 
beam ;  the  west  wind,  soft  and  low, 
breathed  around  her,  scented  with  the 
perfume  of  the  fresh  spring  herbage,  and 
the  deep  silence  was  only  stirred  by  the 
solemn  breathing  of  the  sea  beneath,  or 
the  occasional  murmur  of  the  leaves  around 
the  casement,  wliich  seemed  answering  the 
whisperings  of  the  air  in  dim  indefinable 
murmu  rings. 

As  Manon  appeared  to  be  in  one  of 
those  happy  moods  which  arose  from  the 
impression  of  the  surrounding  tranquility 
of  nature,  and  the  delight  of  silent  fancies, 
no  one  had  spoken  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  a  complete  silence  reigned  in 
the  chamber. 

After  a  little,  and  by  slow  degrees  we 
became  aware  of  a  distant  music,  which 
a|>peared  fluctuating  round  some  point  of 
the  shore.  So  remote,  indeed,  did  it 
seem  at  first,  that  for  a  tinie  we  remained 
half  uncertain  of  its  existence.  Presently, 
however,  as  if  the  faiutness  and  uncertain- 
ty of  the  harmony  was  the  result  of  its  tra- 
versing some  vast  extension  of  space,  it 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til the  strain,  as  though  it  had  at  length 
actually  reached  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  became  distinctly  intelligible,  rising 
and  falling  in  rich  and  inspired  cadences. 
In  its  slow  approach  and  mystic  undula- 
tions there  was  something  so  strange  and 
impressive  that,  in  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  we  then  were,  it  affected  us  like  a 
charm  or  spell,  «*ind,  hardly  breathing,  we 
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listened  in  silence.  Lightning,  mean- 
while, had  commenced  to  play  over  the 
sea,  but  many  of  the  fainter  coruscations 
had  occurred  without  attentive  recogni- 
tion, so  absorbed  had  we  become;  nor 
was  it  until  one  burst  of  illumination, 
brighter  and  more  continuous  than  those 
precedent,  had  occun*ed,  that,  glancing  to- 
wards Manon,  we  perceived  that  she  had 
risen  herself  in  an  attitude  of  rapt  excite- 
ment, and  leaned  listening  on  the  resting- 
place  of  the  window,  looking  toward  the 
enchanted  night  with  a  smile  of  wild  beau- 
ty on  her  face. 

At  first  the  sound  was  that  of  a  wild 
wandering  strain,  without  any  fixed  pur- 
pose or  definite  intention,  save  that  oi  its 
airy  fancies ;  then  it  seemed  to  express 
sudden  admiration;  then  an  enraptured 
series  of  undulations,  like  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies moving  in  charmed  cadences,  and 
slowly  approaching  to  a  harmony ;  until 
at  length,  in  unisons  richer  and  broader, 
it  seemed  to  expand,  evolving  a  strain  of 
iiassion  complete,  full,  and  enthusiastic. 
Now  it  lapsed  away,  fond  and  low,  as  in 
delighted  reverie  over  some  lovely  valley ; 
now  scarcely  heard,  it  seemed  to  breathe 
like  the  whisper  of  an  angel  from  a  distant 
star.  Lastly,  after  hovering,  as  it  were 
in  expectancy,  in  the  space  between  two 
worlds,  it  seemed  to  rush  back,  filling  the 
firmament  with  a  melody  voluptuous  and 
sublime,  like  an  outpouring  of  seraph 
minstrelsy,  the  transcendent  utterance  of 
some  immortal  spirit,  embodying  in  a  hun- 


dred phases  and  variations  of  harmony  an 
expression  universal  and  individual  of  tho 
great  soul  of  the  world  and  heavens — 
Love.  At  once  near  and  distant,  while 
brooding  over  the  cottage,  its  presence 
seemed  to  extend  through  and  embrace 
the  infinite,  through  whose  azure  deepa 
the  lightning,  bursting  and  palpitating  in 
harmony  with  its  aerial  resonance  and  pas- 
sion, created  an  effect  on  the  mind  and 
senses  so  wondrous  and  rapturous,  that 
to  our  tranced  imaginations  we  seemed  for 
the  time  to  be  caught  up  and  wafted  to 
some  loftier  and  more  superb  region  of 
space,  in  an  atmosphere  of  music  and 
splendor. 

How  long  this  wondrous  dream — ^for  so 
it  seemed — continued,  I  can  not  say.  Sud- 
denly we  were  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  a  darkness,  sudden,  deep,  and  pro- 
found, falling  on  the  earth ;  a  change,  too, 
accompanied  by  the  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  charmed  sounds  to  which  we  had  been 
listening.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
voice,  in  an  accent  of  surprise,  cried,  "  See, 
the  bright  star  has  set ;  and  another,  in 
wild  anguish,  **  Manon !"     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  rushed  to  the  casement  where  she 
lay,  but  she  was  motionless,  breathless. 
Life  seemed  to  have  departed  in  the  mo- 
ment that  the  splendor  and  music  had  van- 
ished together  m  the  blue  darkness  over 
the  sea. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  4e  * 

"  Such,"  added  Mr.  P.,  "  is  my  story  of 
Manon  and  her  Spirit-Lover." 


From   tOhamberi*!    Joarnal. 


STARVING 


THE 


EARTH. 


Every  seven  years,  we  are  told,  the  hu-  j 
man  body  is  renewed;  every  particle  of 
which  it  was  composed  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  will  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  end  of  it,  and  fresh  matter  will 
have  been  drawn  from  earth,  air,  and 
water  to  supply  the  void.  So  with  tlie 
sea;  it  is  continually  ascending  to  the 
clouds  in  vapor,  and  descendmg  in  rain. 


The  earth  itself  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,   is    constantly  decaying,   and 
must  constantly  be  repaired.    Like  the 
pelican  of  the  classic  legend,  it  has  to  feed 
Its  offspring  with  its  own  body — ^veee 
tion  of  all  kinds  is  perpetually  preyii 
its  vitals,  and    robbing  it  or  iXB 
material  essences.    But  when  1 
takes  its  nataral  course,  it  reta 
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soil,  in  its  decay,  as  mucli  as  it  withdrew 
when  it  sprung  into  existence,  and  thus  a 
new  crop  is  able  to  find  sustenance  in  the 
ashes  of  the  old  one. 

The  ao^riculture  of  man,  however,  as 
pursued  in  these  latter  days,  is  of  a  per- 
nicious character,  for  it  takes  away,  wnile 
it  does  not  replace ;  it  stimulates  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  earth  can  bring 
forth"  fruit  only  at  the  expense  of  its 
powers  of  endurance.  In  short,  it  is  the 
story  over  again  of  the  goose  and  the 
golden  cgi^s,  of  the  peau  de  chagrin^ 
which  conferred  on  the  possessor  present 
prosperity  at  tlie  cost  of  so  many  years 
deducted  from  existence  by  every  wish 
fulfilled.  We  get  immense  harvests  now-a- 
days,  but  a  high  authority  has  just  an- 
nounced that  the  vegetable  mould,  upon 
which  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  land 
depends,  is  rapidly  being  used  up.  We 
are  exacting  too  much  from  the  earth,  and 
starving  it  at  the  same  time,  for  we  deny 
it  a  proper  amount  of  that  pabulum  which 
results  from  the  growth  of  plants  that 
take  a  lengthened  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  that  bequeath  it  a  g6od  legacy  of  re- 
fuse matter.  Already,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Easteni  States  of  North  America,  from  the 
State  of  Maine  to  Florida,  in  Lower  Ger- 
many, west  of  the  Vistula,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Spain  and  France,  the  vegetable 
mould  is  much  exhausted,  and  no  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  ultimate  sterility. 
Moreover,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia, 
where  man,  in  former  times,  destroyed  the 
forest  cover,  and  wasted  the  natural  mould, 
the  country  has  become  arid  desert,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  extin- 
guished. To  make  matters  still  worse, 
this  deterioration  of  the  soil  has  produced 
an  evil  effect  on  the  atmosphere,  from 
which  there  is  no  longer  vegetation  to 
draw  down  moisture;  thus  the  mists 
vanish,  the  dew  ceases,  the  rain  fails,  and 
the  rivers  are  dried  up.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  very  dreadful.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  it  is  true  ? 

There  is,  it  is  certain,  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  our  farmers  have  been  indulging 
rather  too  freely  in  the  use  of  artificial 
manures.  Kver  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  immense  quantities  of  bones  have 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain.  To 
furnish  this  supply,  the  battle-fields  of 
Leipsic,  Waterloo,  and  the  Crimea,  have 
been  raked  up,  and  the  catacombs  of  Sicily 
cleared  of  the  bones  of  many  generations. 


About  four  million  tons  of  phosphates,  in 
the  form  of  bones,  linseed  cakos,  rapeseed, 
etc.,  and  near  three  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  guano,  are  annually  imported  into  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  soiL 
Now,  these  manures  quicken  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  produce  luxuriant  oropa ; 
but  every  rich  harvest  thus  raised  involves 
so  many  years  of  subsequent  sterility.     It 
has  been  said,  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grain  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  is  a  public  benefactor;  but  the 
case  is  clearly  changed  when  the  conse* 
quence  of  producing  two  blades  in   one 
season  is  to  incapacitate  the  soil  from  yield- 
ing even  a  single  blade  a  few  years  after- 
wards.   It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a 
dose    of  artificial  manure    permanently 
strengthens  the  soil.    As  it  has  been  well 
said,  one  might  as  well  expect  to  grow 
strong  on  brandy  and  malt  liquor,  as  to  give 
real  substance  to  the  earth  by  a  mere  chemi* 
cal  dram.     Or,  to  take  a  closer  illustration : 
What  the  farmers  have  been  doing  in  re- 
gard to  the  soil,  is  as  absurd  as  trying  to 
nourish  a  man  on  chemicjil  preparations 
instead  of  ordinary  food.    It  is  quite  true, 
that  we  eat  fiesh  for  the  sake  of  tho  iron, 
and  bread  for  the  sake  of  the  lime,  which  it 
contains ;  but  it  would  be  madness  to  for- 
swear steaks  and  loaves,  and  swallow  the 
iron    and  lime  in  the  shape  of  drugs. 
This  is  what  the  agriculturists  have  done 
to  the  earth;  they  have  dosed  it  with 
phosphates,  when  it  wanted  natural  manure 
— the  sewage  of  towns,  the  refuse  of  the 
byre  and  tlie  fold,  and  above    all,  the 
remains    of   it    own    crops.     Wherever 
vegetation  maintains  a  permanent  footing, 
it  leaves  in  the  annual  fall  and  decay  of 
parts  a  certain  amount  of  matter  which 
adds    increased    powers    of  production* 
Thus  the  earth  gets  back  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  it  gave,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  valuable  elements  extracted  by  the 
vegetation  from  the  atmosphere.     This  is 
its  proper  food,  "  cooked  by  nature  in  the 
most  digestible  manner  possible,"  and  no 
amount  of  chemical  stimulants  will  supply 
the  want  of  it.    Hence  our  farmers  mast 
not  be  too  exacting  in  their  demands  on 
the  earth ;  they  must  be  content  with  a 
less  rai)id  succession  of  crops,  and  must 
more  fi'equently  return  to  tho  soil  a  pov^ 
tion  of  its  produce.    Pasturage  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  renovating  the  ener^es 
of  the  land.    By  the  growth  of  clover  and 
turnips,  and  their  consumption  by  sheep 
on  tho  land,  tho  vegetable  mould  may  be 
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not  only  increased,  but  improved.  It 
should  never  be  fori^tten,  that  although 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  may  do 
much  for  the  sick,  the  laboratory  of  nature 
is  best  for  the  sound. 

A  recent  writer,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  recklessness  with  which  man  has  over- 
tasked the  earth,  has  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  found 
short  of  the  "  repairing  agency  of  nature," 
by  which  regions  may  be  consigned  back 
to  the  beach  and  pine,  continents  sub- 


merged for  fresh  deposits  of  oceanic  sedi- 
ment, and  volcanoes  called  into  operation 
by  land  and  under  sea.  This,  however,  is 
rather  too  gloomy  a  view  of  matters. 
Our  agriculturists  have  apparently,  in 
their  eagerness  for  a  short  cut,  been  mis- 
led into  a  dangerous  road,  but  they  have 
not  yet  gone  too  far  to  return  to  the  safe 
old  highway.  If  they  will  only  give  the 
earth  a  little  less  physic,  and  a  little  more 
food,  all  may  yet  be  well. 


From    Oolbarn*t    Neir  Monthly. 


QUEEN      CHRISTINA      OF      SWEDEN. 


There  are  few  historical  scholars,  how- 1 
ever  slight  may  have  been  their  studies, 
who  have  not  read  some  notices  of  the 
remarkable  daughter  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus ;  but,  hitherto,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  be  content — if  unable  to 
travel  out  of  their  own  literature — ^with 
most  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  her.  Her 
conduct  in  certain  portions  of  her  career 
excited  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  Pro- 
testant England,  which  tincture  more  or 
less  the  few  biographical  accounts  that 
wore  published  during  the  first  century 
after  her  death.  We  now  possess,  how- 
ever— thanks  to  the  industry  of  Mr. 
Woodhead — an  impartial,  and  therefore 
trustworthv,  narrative  of  her  extraordi- 
nary  adventures,  and  one  that  pomts  a 
very  suggestive  moral  as  clearly  as  one 
ever  was  indicated  in  the  life  of  an 
historical  pei*sonage  of  such  eminence. 

It  is  well  known  that  her  father  was 
regarded  by  all  Protestants  as  an  example 
of  greatness  deserving  of  hero-worship  in 
its  highest  manifestations;  but  by  the 
Lutheran  Swedes,  over  whom  he  reigned, 
he  was  looked  up  to  with  as  much  venera- 
tion as  though,  in  his  own  character, 
were  combined  the  attributes  of  cham- 
pion and  deity.  When,  therefore,  he 
died,  and  left  as  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom  a  little  girl,  his  subjects  accepted 
her  as  their  king,  in  the  fullest  Cimvietion 


that  they  had  secured  a  part  of  himself 
that  could  not  fail  to  sustain  the  credit 
and  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained  for 
their  country.  Excessive  pains  were, 
therefore,  taken  by  the  Swedish  magnates, 
who  had  the  conduct  of  the  government 
at  his  decease,  to  direct  their  juvenile 
sovereign  in  the  way  she  should  go.  The 
best  scholars  and  the  soundest  divines 
were  selected  to  educate  her  in  classical 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  they  were 
so  diligent,  or  their  pupil  was  so  apt, 
that  she  was  shortly  acknowledged  to  be 
a  prodigy.  As  she  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, philosophers,  poets,  and  statesmen 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  extravagances 
of  their  panegyrics,  even  our  own  repub- 
lican, Milton,  becoming  as  eloquent  a 
courtier  as  any  of  the  circle  of  rival  sa- 
vants who  sung  her  praises. 

The  young  queen  acvoted  herself  to  all 
kinds  of  study.  Now  to  Lutheran  di- 
vinity, under  the  zealous  prelates  of  her 
Church;  now  to  Hebrew  scholarship, 
under  a  wonderfully  learned  rabbi ;  now 
to  the  other  ancient  languages,  under  the 
erudite  Vossius ;  now  to  the  new  phi- 
losophy, under  the  unbelieving  Des 
Cartes.  She  became  a  scholar,  she  be- 
came a  philosopher,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  her  majesty  ever  became  a  Christian. 
The  long  sermons  of  the  Lutheran  minis- 
ters grew  more  and  more  tedious,  and 
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their  impatient  listener  fi;rew  more  and 
more  speculative  in  her  ideas.  She  chafed, 
too,  very  much  at  the  moral  restraint  ex- 
erted over  her  by  the  principal  officers  of 
her  government.  In  brief,  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  bnghter  and  a 
much  pleasanter  world  than  Sweden,  and 
longed  to  enjoy  its  gratifications. 

In  this  state  of  her  mind,  Christina 
discovered  that  two  Jesuits  were  easy  of 
access,  and  she  contrived  to  communicate 
with  tliem  williout  the  fact  becoming 
known  to  her  Protestant  friends.  Suc- 
ceeding in  this,  she  had  several  secret  in- 
terviews with  them,  in  which  she  allowed 
it  to  appear,  that  though  sovereign  of  a 
Lutheran  country,  her  mind  was  quite 
unembarrassed  by  the  religious  prejudices 
of  her  people,  and  was  open  to  conviction. 
The  two  Jesuits  were  well  prepared  with 
arguments,  and  so  pressed  her  in  contro- 
versies on  their  faith,  that  they  easily  per- 
suaded her  to  send  by  them  a  confidential 
message  to  his  Holiness.  The  reigning 
pontiff  was  Alexander  VII.,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  making  a  convert  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  brightest  pillar  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe — a  lady,  moreover,  who  was 
the  queen  of  a  country  where  the  heresy 
of  Luther  was  most  rampant — was  so 
agreeable,  that  he  hesitated  not  in  offering 
every  persuasive  inducement  he  could 
think  of. 

The  fact  was,  the  queen  was  like  the 
English  country  gentleman  immortalized 
in  the  well-known  couplet, 

Who  haDged  himself  one  morning  for  a  change. 

Sweden  was  too  slow  for  her,  and  too 
proper.  She  had  grown  tired  of  being 
called  the  tenth  iVIuse,  and  being  con- 
sidered a  modern  Queen  of  Sheba.  She 
was  weary  of  her  sovereignty  as  well  as 
of  her  sex,  and,  though  offers  were  made 
her  from  a  majority  of  the  marrying 
princes  in  Europe,  declared  her  deter- 
mination not  to  be  a  wife.  This  was  soon 
afterwards  followed  by  an  expression  of 
her  decision  to  give  up  Sweden.  Finally, 
she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin, 
Charles  Adolphus,  and  quitted  the  king- 
dom. 

No  sooner  had  Christina  turned  her 
back  upon  her  country,  than  she  did  the 
same  for  her  sex  and  her  religion.  She 
assumed  a  man^s  garb,  and  with  it  the 
manners  of  a  gay  cav:ilier.  It  was  while 
iQ  this  costume — she  was  taking  her  ease 


in  her  inn  at  Copenhagen — that  a  female 
domestic  asked  to  see  "  Count  Dohna,** 
her  traveling  appellation.  The  interview 
was  granted.  The  fair  traveler  soon 
perceived  that  her  visitor  was  no  maid- 
servant, and  the  latter  as  quickly  became 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  stranger  was 
no  count. 

Mr.  Woodhead  might  have  made  a 
very  interesting  chapter  descriptive  of 
this  adventure  of  his  heroine,  for  her 
visitor  was  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  whose 
curiosity  having  been  excited  by  rumors 
respecting  the  stranger  who  had  just  ar- 
rived in  her  capital,  had,  in  disguise, 
sought  to  ascertain  from  her  own  observa- 
tion who  he  was.  The  two  masqueraders 
were  aware  of  each  other's  identity,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessarv  to  declare  their 
true  character.  Having  ventured  on  a 
slight  passage  of  tongues,  they  separated. 
The  count  subsequently  made  love  to  a 
damsel  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
handsome  appearance,  but  it  was  merely 
a  plaisantene. 

When  Christina  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries,  she  publicly  renounced  her 
Lutheranism,  made  confession  of  her  er- 
rors, and  received  absolution  from  a  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic  sent  to  her  from 
the  I'ope  for  that  purpose.  Then  she 
was  suffered  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where 
she  was  made  as  much  of  as  so  distin- 
guished a  convert  ought  to  have  been. 
The  more  solid  temptations  which  had 
been  held  out  to  her  eluded  her  posses- 
sion. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  given  up  the  crown  of  gloomy 
Sweden  for  that  of  sunny  Xaples ;  but 
when  she  reached  Italy  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect faded  entirely  from  her  view. 

Disappointed,  the  queen  with  much 
difficulty  raised  funds  for  a  trip  to 
France,  and  for  a  short  while  aston- 
ished the  Parisians  by  her  masculine 
appearance  and  eccentric  proceeding. 
The  Frenchwomen  ran  eagerly  to  kiss 
her,  suspecting  her  to  be  a  man  in  disguise ; 
but  the  nine  days*  wonder  lasted  its  time, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
seemed  satisfied  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  queen-mother  distrusted 
her,  and  when  she  ascertained  that  Chris- 
tina was  encouraging  the  young  king  to 
marry  Cardinal  Mazarin's  niece,  Anne  of 
Austria  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her. 

The  ex-queen  returned  to  Rome,  but 
the  gaieties  of  Paris  very  shortly  drew  her 
back  again.    A  repetition  of  her  visit  was 
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more  than  the  court  could  endure,  and  on 
her  journey  the  traveler  received  a  com- 
mand to  stop  at  Fontaineblcau. 

It  was  during  her  residence  in  this  pal- 
ace that  there  occurred  ihe  terrible  trag- 
edy which  has  cast  so  dark  a  shadow  up- 
on her  fame.  It  appears  that  the  Marquis 
Monaldeschi,  an  Italian  in  her  service,  had 
in  some  disgraceful  way  betrayed  his  mis- 
tress's confidence.  The  ordinary  account 
is,  that  he  wrote  letters  boasting  of  having 
been  the  queen's  lover,  in  which  he  ridi- 
culed her  person.  Mr.  Woodhead,  we 
think,  should  not  have  satisfied  himself 
with  denouncing  the  culprit ;  for  whether 
he  had  betrayed  a  secret  in  which  the 
honor  of  his  mistress  only  was  concerned, 
or  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  pon- 
tiff was  equally  committed,  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  her  right  to  have  him  put 
to  death.  By  her  orders  he  was  killed, 
without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  any 
tribunal ;  and  though  she  may,  as  her 
biographer  asserts,  fancy  that  she  had  the 
power  of  punishing  such  an  offender  with- 
out trial,  that  power  was  disputed  in  her 
own  time,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted 
in  a  less  arbitrary  age. 

This  act  of  vengeance  excited  a  burst  of 
indignation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all 
Europe.  Christina  went  to  Rome;  she 
tried  to  be  admitted  into  England;  she 
sought  to  regain  her  lost  dominions  in 
Sweden ;  she  aspired  to  be  the  elected 
sovereign   of  Poland ;  but  every  where 


the  avenging  Nemesis  seemed  to  pursue 
her.  Every  country  appeared  to  shrink 
from  her  nearer  acquaintance.  Oliver 
Cromwell  prudently  declined  her  over- 
tures. The  Swedes  had  passed  through 
many  severe  trials  since  her  abdication, 
but  were  ready  to  endm'c  any  thing  rather 
than  the  rule  of  an  apostate  from  their 
faith.  The  Poles  preferred  one  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Christina,  for  the  last  time,  returned  to 
Rome.  A  new  pontiff  now  wore  the  tia- 
ra, who  treated  her  with  special  distinc- 
tion ;  but  even  with  him  she  continued  to 
have  what  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  would 
have  called  "a  mighty  pretty  quarrel." 
Wherever  she  happened  to  be,  she  was 
rarely  without  some  dispute.  A  power, 
however,  was  approaching  with  whom  the 
irritability  of  her  temperament  had  even 
less  influence  than  it  had  exercised  upon 
her  regal  or  pontifical  friends.  Christina 
tried  to  find  occupation  in  the  patronage 
of  the  professors  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  but  her  creditable  labors  closed  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1689,  when  her  eccentric 
career  had  lasted  sixty-three  years.- 

Of  the  strange  inciaents  of  her  remarka- 
ble life,  Mr.  Woodbead  has  made  a  most 
readable  narrative.  As  a  first  attempt  at 
historical  biography  his  work  is  entitled 
to  creditable  recognition.  It  will  be  found 
totally  free  from  that  ostentatious  erudi- 
tion with  which  the  majority  of  writers 
on  such  subjects  overload  their  pages. 


CHRISTOPHER      COLUMBUS. 


This  great  navigator  and  renowned  dis- 
coverer of  this  Western  Continent,  has 
lefl  a  name  and  a  fame  which  the  world 
delight  to  honor.  While  his  name  and 
deeds  fill  many  pages  of  history,  and  are 
familiar  to  multitudes,  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  accurate  portraits  of  this  great  man 
are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  portrait  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  is 
the  only  one  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  which  claimed  to  be  an  accurate  like- 
ness. Having  fortunately  obtained  it,  we 
directed  it  to  be  engraved,  as  an  em- 


bellishment, and  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  The  great  facts  of  his  per- 
sonal history  and  life  are  too  well  known 
to  render  necessary,  any  thing  more,  on 
these  pages  than  a  mere  outline-sketch. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Ge- 
noa, about  the  year  1435  or  1436.  His 
father  followed  the  trade  of  a  woolcomb- 
er,  and  his  ancestors  had  long  occupied  a 
like  humble  position.  The  name  was 
Colombo  in  the  Italian ;  the  Latin  form 
was  given  to  it  by  himself  at  an  early 
period,  in  his  letters ;  and  conceiving  that 
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Colonns  was  the  Roman  original,  lie 
changed  the  name  to  Colon  when  he  went 
into  Spain,  belter  to  adapt  the  word  to 
the  Castilian  tongue.  With  the  exception 
of  one  year  spent  at  Pavia,  his  education 
was  conducted  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
confined  to  such  studies  as  fitted  him  for 
the  nautical  profession, to  which  lie  showed 
an  earlv  bent.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  asje 
of  fourteen,  and  though  few  of  the  events 
which  marked  his  life  for  twenty  years  are 
known,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  often  en- 
gaged in  perilous  enterprises,  both  as  com- 
mander and  serving  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity. We  find  him  at  Lisbon  in  1470, 
probably  attracte<l  by  the  fame  of  the  dis- 
coveries on  the  African  coast,  and  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  emplcnment  under  the 
Portuguese  princes.  lie  was  now  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  tall  and  well- 
formed,  of  dignified  carri:ige,  and  engag- 
ing manners.  Already  his  hair  had  become 
quite  white,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
the  hardships  and  rinxieties  of  his  early 
days.  About  this  time  hi*  married  Felepe 
M6nis  de  Palestrello,  daughter  of  an  Italian 
gentleman  deceased,  who  had  been  a  navi- 
gator under  Prince  Henry,  and  had  colo- 
nized, and  been  governor  of  the  isle  of 
Porto  Santo.  He  now  occupied  himself 
in  constructing  maps  and  charts,  contribu- 
ting of  his  means  to  the  8U])port  of  his 
aged  father  at  Genoa;  he  made  several 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  resid- 
ed for  some  time  at  Porto  Santo,  where 
his  wife  had  a  small  property ;  and  here 
his  son  Diego  was  born.  He  visited  also 
the  Canaries  and  Azores ;  and,  eager  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  existing  knowledge, 
made  a  voyage  in  1477  to  the  northwards 
of  [oeland.  Jk'fore  this  date,  however,  as 
early  as  1474,  he  had  conceived  the  design 
of  reaching  India  by  a  westward  course. 
Judging  from  the  latest  and  best  accounts, 
he  gave  by  far  too  great  an  extension  to 
the  east  of  Asia,  and  on  high  authority 
took  the  size  of  a  degree  considerably  be- 
low the  truth,  thus  greatly  under-estimat- 
ing the  earth's  size.  It  followed  that  the 
Atlantic  might  easily  be  traversed.  The 
scheme  was  a  magnificent  one ;  but  it  is 
difiieult  for  us  now,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  look  at  it  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  boldness.  He  supported  his 
views  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
other  ancient  writers,  who  had  suggested 
that  India  might  be  reached  by  going 
west  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  by 
traditions  and  rumors  conceroing  land  to 


the  west,  and  objects  seen  floating  in  the 
Atlantic,  or  cast  ashore  by  westerly  winds. 
Copious  memoranda  of  all  the  grounds  of 
his  persuasion  were  found  among  his  pa- 
]>ers.  To  reach  India  by  sea  was  still  the 
great  problem  of  geography.  Columbus 
offered  to  John  II.,  of  Portugal  to  solve 
it  by  sailing  westwards  ;  and  would  most 
probably  have  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
send  out  an  expedition,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  secret  counterplotting  of  some  of 
the  council,  whose  duplicity,  winked  at  by 
the  monarch,  po  disgusted  Columbus,  that 
he  took  his  departure  for  Spain.  This  was 
in  1484  or  1485  ;  his  only  companion  was 
his  son  Diego,  then  about  eleven  years 
old,  his  wife  having  died  some  time  pre- 
viously. Though  entering  Spain  in  great 
poverty,  he  soon  made  friends,  and  got  an 
introduction  to  the  king  and  queen.  They 
hesitated  to  undertake  so  great  an  enter- 
prise, and  several  councils  reported  un- 
favorably ;  still  Cohmibus  persevered  in 
new  applications,  and  for  seven  years  was 
kept  in  a  painful  state  of  suspense.  At 
length,  afler  a  last  trial,  in  February, 
1492,  he  lefl  the  residence  of  the  court, 
and  set  out  on  his  way  to  France.  Two 
of  his  friends  got  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  queen — overcame  her  scruples — 
and  Columbus  was  brough  t  back.  Isabella 
had  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  but  the 
king  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  funds, 
Columbus  himself  unaertaking  an  eighth, 
and  getting  the  same  part  of  the  profits. 
He  was  to  have  one-tenth  of  all  metals, 
gems,  and  merchandise,  the  office  of  ad- 
miral with  descent  of  title,  and  to  be  vice 
roy  and  governor-general  of  the  new 
lands.  The  articles  of  agreement  were 
signed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  On 
Friday,  Od  of  August,  1492,  the  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Palos,  near  Moguer  on 
the  Tiuto  ;  it  consisted  of  three  small  ves- 
sels, two  without  decks,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  had  been  procured 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
general  dread  of  the  voyage.  The  cele- 
brated brothers  Pinzon  commanded  the 
two  smaller  vessels,  of  about  fifly  tons 
each,  named  the  Pinta  and  Nina,  the  ad- 
miral the  Santa  Maria.  The  only  difficulty 
encountere^l  was  the  mutinous  tendency 
of  the  crews,  excited  by  their  terrors. 
Columbus  re]>ressed  these  with  extraordi- 
nary tact;  ho  was,  besides,  a  skillful  sailor, 
and  had  helps  which  a  few  vears  before 
did  not  exist.    The  compass  had  been  ro* 
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ceiving  more  attention,  and  the  astrolabe, 
on  instrument  like  our  sextant,  had  been 
lately  introduced.    Sitting  on    the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel,  at  ten  o'clock  on  uie 
night  of  the  11th  of  October,  1492,  gazing 
earnestly   ahead,   Columbus  plainly   saw 
moving    lights  upon    some  land.    Four 
hours  of  most  exciting  suspense  followed. 
At  two  A.  M.,  Rodrigo  Triana,  a  sailor  in 
the  Pinto,  which  was  a  little  in  advance, 
saw  the    land  itself.    Dawn  revealed  a 
lovely  island — Guanahani  or  San  Salvador, 
one  of  the  Bahamas.    He  afterwards  dis- 
covered Cuba  and  Haiti ;  and  deeming  all 
these  portions  of  Asia — a  delusion  under 
which  he  labored  till  his  latest  hour — he 
called  the   inhabitants  Indians;   a  name 
which  became  general   before  the  truth 
was  know.    The  discovery  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  Europe;  and 
Columbus  was  received  by  the  sovereigns, 
and  in    every  part    of  Spain,   with  the 
highest  honor.     On  September  25th,  1493, 
he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen ships  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  and  discovered  the  Windward  Isles, 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  and  founded  a 
colony  in    Hispaniola.    Disappointed   in 
their  hopes    of   making    rapid  fortunes, 
many  of  the  adventurere  who  went  out 
with  him  became  discontented,  and  return- 
ing home  spread  calumnies  against  the  ad- 
miral.   Leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew 
governor,  he  returned  home,  was  received 
with  favor,  and  refuted  all  the  charges 
preferred  by  his  enemies.    His  third  voy- 
age, entered  upon  30th  of  May,  1498,  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Trinidad, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  coast  of  Para.    He 
found  the  new  colony  in  a  disorganized 
state,  and  remained  some  time  to  restore 
order.    Complaints,  however,  still  reached 
Spain,  and  a  commissioner  named  Boba- 
dilla  was  sent  out  to  institute  inquiries. 
He  exceeded  his  powers,  and  sent  Colum- 
bus home  in  irons,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Bartholomew  and  Diego.    There  was  a 
general  burst  of  indignation  in  Spain ;  the 
king  disclaimed  complicity,  and  the  queen 
bestowed  her  usual  favors.    Bobadilla  was 
recalled,  but  the  admiral  was  not  reinstat- 
ed.   This  favor  he  long  sought  in  vain, 
and  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  got  no  re- 
dress, though  there  was  not  the  semblance 
of   proof   against    him.     Columbus    had 
served  the  king's  purpose,  who  now  re- 
pented that  he  had  bestowed  such  powers 
and   privileges.    The  admiral  was,  how- 
ever, sent  upon  a  fourth  voyage,  9th  of 


May,  1502,  to  search  for  a  passage  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  into  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  great  Indian  Sea,  from  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  recently  returned 
laden  with  the  richest  treasure.  The  voy- 
age was  disastrous ;  and  the  constitution 
of  Columbus,  on  which  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  already  made  inroads,  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  which  it  sustained. 
In  coasting  central  America,  he  got  a 
hint,  which  if  followed  up  might  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific, 
and  shed  new  luster  on  his  declining 
years.  He  returaed  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  1504,  and  renewed  his  appeals  to  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  king.  While 
urging  them  in  person,  or  by  means  of 
his  son,  brother,  and  other  friends,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  and 
expired  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  in  a  very 
pious  frame  of  mind. 

He  died  at  his  own  house,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esgueva  in  the  city  of  Vail  ad  olid. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Spain  a  few  summers 
ago,  we  (editor  of  the  Eclectic)  went  to 
Valladolid  chiefly  for  the  interest  of  seeing 
the  spot  where  this  great  man  finished  his 
career.  At  first,  we  found  some  difiiculty 
in  finding  it,  till  a  gentleman  of  the  city 
went  and  pointed  out  the  exact  locality. 
The  Esgueva  is  a  pleasant  stream,  and 
runs  with  a  clear  current  past  the  front  of 
the  house,  some  forty  feet  from  the  door. 
His  remains  were  deposited  first  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis,  in  Valladolid.  Six 
years  after,  they  were  removed  to  the 
Carthusian  Monastery  of  Las  Cuevas,  at 
Seville,  where  a  costly  monument  was 
raised  over  them  by  I^erdinand.  In  the 
year  1536,  they  were  again  removed  to 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  on  the 
cession  of  that  island  to  the  French,  in 
1795,  were  taken  to  Cuba,  where  they 
rest  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  at  Havana. 
We  wish  they  could  be  removed  once 
more  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  remains 
of  Washington. 

The  relics,  and  reminiscences  of  Colum- 
bus are  still  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care.  In  the  Imperial  Library  of  Seville,  we 
were  shown  the  identical  charts,  drawings, 
and  calculations,  which  Columbus  made 
with  his  own  pen,  to  guide  his  vessels 
across  the  Atlantic  in  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery.  We  saw  also  a  manuscript 
volume  of  Columbus,  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  which  the  late  Washington  Irving 
informed  us  a  little  before  his  death,  that 
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he  had  discovered  many  years  ago,  while 
searching  among  the  archives  of  Spain, 
and  added  his  own  annotations  on  the 
margin.  The  steel  armor,  and  breast-plate, 
inlaid  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  sword  of 


Columbus,  were  also  shown  to  us.  The 
private  letters  of  Columbus  tx>  Queen  Isa- 
bella, neatly  and  beautifully  written  with 
his  own  pen,  and  bound  in  volumes,  are 
preserved  as  objects  of  peculiar  interest. 


From    Chambers*!    Joarnal. 


JEWELS        AND        GEMS. 


Flowers  of  the  inner  Earth,  that  never  fad<*, 
But  bloom  unchanged  for  centuries  unseen, 
In  radiance  born  of  darkness,  and  yet  made 
To  double  daylight's  sheen ; 

Mysterious  children  of  Earth's  hidden  deeps, 
Strangers    to  sun,   and   stars,  and  crystal 
sphere — 
Some  wondrous  secret  life  within  you  sleeps, 
That  hath  no  symbol  here. 

I  SCO  a  quivVing  strife  within  you  waged, 
A  heart  of  light  convulsed  in  chained  con- 
trol, 

As  though  within  the  adamant  were  caged 
A  struggling  new-born  soul. 

The  Diamond,  in  its  restless  rainbow  blaze, 

With  essence  of  th*  unquiet  Aurora  filled  ; 
The  Ruby,  in  whose  core  of  focused  rays 
The  sunset  is  distilled ; 

The  steadfast  Emerald,  with  her  planet-light. 
Like  Earth  in  summer  sunshine  all  attired ; 


The  Sapphire,  shrine  of  truth,  keen,  pure,  and 
bright, 
With  IIeaven*s  own  light  inspired ; 

The  Carbuncle,  in  whose  volcano-heart 

Has  Mother  Earth  instilled  the  fearful  blood 
That  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  till  it  start 
To  judgment  in  a  fl.od; 

Pearls,  sad  as  frozen  tears  upon  a  shroud. 
And  pallid  as  the  specter-moon  by  day ; 
The  Opnl,  fraught,  like  tender  morning- doud, 
With  shifting  tint  and  ray ; 

The  golden  gleaming  Topaz,  that  hath  caught 

A  struggling  sunbeam  in  its  heart  of  rock ; 
The  Gem,  whose  tint  from  glacier-depths  seema 
brought, 
The  livmg  f^pring  to  mock — 

Has  each  a  life  peculiar  and  apart, 

Long  sealed  in  darkness  in  the  rock,  and  first 
Waked  when  the  chisel  on  its  blinded  heart 
Let  Hea?en^d  full  radiance  burst. 
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PEAKS     AND     VALLEYS     OF     THE     ANDES. 


The  longest,  if  not  the  lofliest  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  that 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  stretching 
from  south  to  north  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  miles.  In  commences  in  the 
Land  of  Fire,  beyond  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, and  traversed  by  comparatively  few 
breaks,  runs  along  the  western  nm  of 
the  American  continent,  through  Chili, 
through  Peru,  through  the  Strait  of  Cen- 
tral America,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Dar- 
ien,  through  Mexico,  and  dividing  into 
two  arms,  extends,  under  the  name  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  fifty-second 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Here  and  there 
in  this  vast  ridge,  mighty  pinnacles  shoot 
up  far  beyond  the  regions  of  eternal  snow, 
and  in  sharpness  and  elevation  almost 
rival  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Lan- 
guage, with  all  its  resources,  is  unable  to 
do  justice  to  the  stupendous  grandeur  of 
these  mountains  which  soar  far  above  the 
clouds,  and,  unvisited  by  man  or  any 
other  living  creature  save  the  condor, 
glitter  amid  the  blue  heavens  in  eternal 
solitude  and  serenity.  In  some  parts  of 
its  course,  the  Cordillera  is  contracted 
into  one  narrow  sierra,  cleaving  the  atmo- 
sphere with  its  sharp  teeth  like  a  saw ; 
elsewhere  it  separates  into  several  chains, 
expanding  east  and  west,  and  enclosing 
whole  provinces  in  its  embrace.  Farther 
towards  the  north,  it  again  heaps  up  its 
rocks  into  one  giddy  ridge,  and  hurling 
down  countless  streams  from  its  sides, 
penetrates  the  boreal  hemisphere,  and 
only  abates  its  magnificence  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  British  territory,  where  the 
trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
chase  the  fur-bearing  animals  over  plains 
glittering  with  snow. 

Nature  nowhere  exhibits  wilder  freaks 
or  more  startling  contrasts  than  in  the 
Andes.  Here  and  there,  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, we  meet  with  transverse'  gaps  on 
which  the  natives  bestow  the  name  of 
Quebradas,  in  some  cases  walled  on  both 
sides  by  perpendicular  precipices,  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  feet  io  depth.  Through 
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one  of  these  quebradas,  extending  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  rolls  the  sea,  which  forms 
the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  and  other  que- 
bradas are  mere  valleys,  always,  however, 
containing  the  streams  which  scooped 
them  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  and 
still  deepen  their  bed  by  gnawing,  and 
bearing  away  incessantly  to  the  ocean 
particles  of  the  underlying  rock.  From  a 
ledge  overhanging  one  of  these  -prodig- 
ious valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco, 
you  may  enjqy  a  prospect  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  To 
the  left  rise  the  Andes  into  the  clear  blue 
sky ;  to  the  right,  the  mountains  descend 
gradually  in  migj^ty  terraces  to  the  plain, 
which  is  laved  in  the  extreme  distance  by 
the  shining  waters  of  the  Pacific  ^  the 
valley  itself,  black,  and  to  appearance 
fathomless,  yawns  at  your  feet,  making 
your  head  giddy  as  you  gaze  at  it,  till 
you  behold  a  white  fleck  rismg  out  of  the 
gulf,  and  expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the 
condor's  wings,  lumost  twenty  feet  in 
spread,  glitter  before  your  eyes  in  the 
sun,  as  the  proud  bird  wheels  and  soars 
fearlessly  over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  then 
ascending  above  your  head,  penetrates 
the  empyrean,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
Above  and  below  this  ledge,  upon  a  zig- 
zag track  running  along  the  edge  of  the* 
precipice,  you  often  perceive  strings  of 
llamas  and  alpacas,  heavily  ladeo,  and  led 
or  driven  by  aboriginal  Indians,  with  red 
skins  and  shrunken  figures. 

In  breaks  and  recesses  of  the  rock  you 
notice,  as  you  pursue  your  upward  way, 
ancient  idols  of  the  Jreruvians  reposing 
beneath  neatly-carved  stone  canopies^  or 
pretty  chapels  to  Our  Lady  of  Cuzco, 
who  has  found  worshipers  in  these  soli- 
tudes, which  remind  the  traveler  of  those 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia,  where  the 
Madonna  became  a  mother.  One  of  the 
most  marvelous  phenomena  connected 
with  the  Andes  is  witnessed  in  Peru,  the 
heat  on  whose  low  plains  would  be  insuf- 
ferable but  for  a  dense  canopy  of  clouds, 
which,  like  the  awning  of  a  mi^ty 
S5 
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Roman  theater,  extends  all  (lav,  from  the 
Cordillera  to  the  Pacific,  completely  in- 
terceptin<y  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  render- 
ing the  air  beneath  it  cool  and  pleasant. 
But  for  this  extraordinary  contrivance  of 
nature,  Lima  and  its  vicinity  would  be 
altogether  uninhabitable.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  strangest  climatial 
contrasts  are  found  in  the  Cordillera  and 
its  valleys,  where,  in  the  course  of  seven 
or  eight  hours,  you  may  pass  from  dis- 
tricts scorched  by  trophical  heat,  through 
meadows  sprinkled  with  vernal  flowers, 
through  orchards  laden  with  autumnal 
fruit,  to  eminences  enveloped  in  all  the 
rigors  of  a  Lapland  winter.  In  perform- 
ing this  short  journey,  the  traveler  often 
experiences  very  strange  and  painful  sen- 
sations, among  which  are  those  of  the 
mountain  malady,  which  in  all  its  symp- 
toms is  identical  with  sea-sickness,  the 
patient  being  completely  prostrated,  and 
undergoing  all  the  pains  and  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  which  the  unaccustomed 
voyager  feels.  Great  rivers  generally 
imply  great  mountains,  towards  their 
sources.  Thus,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahma- 
putra take  their  rise  from  springs  in  the 
vast  elevated  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
lying  north  of  the  Kailas  mountains  ;  the 
Ganges  rushes  down  from  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalaya ;  the  Nile  conceals 
Its  head  amid  the  smuositiea  of  the  back- 
bone of  Africa ;  while  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  Orolona,  or  River  of 
the  Amazons,  owe  their  birth  to  the  Cor 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  whence  their  course 
to  the  sea  measures  between  three  and 
four  thousand  miles. 

If  a  balloon  could  be  made  to  pass  over 
this  prodigious  chain,  so  as  to  enable  the 
al*rial  voyager  to  study  and  note  down 
the  peculiarities  of  the  outspread  scene 
beneath,  we  may  safely  maintain  that 
nothing  more  marvelous  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination.  In  glens  and 
rocky  chalices  the  Andes  hold  up  their 
pure  and  perennial  waters  to  the  heavens 
m  diminutive  tarns,  tanks,  and  lakes, 
which,  overflowing  and  splashing  inces- 
santly over  crags  and  glaciers,  unite  as 
they  flow  into  brooks,  streamlets,  and 
rivers,  overshadowed  by  colossal  vegeta- 
tion, leaping  in  wild  cataracts  down  preci- 
pices of  unmeasured  hight,  and  then 
rolling  forth  through  hollows  into  the 
open  plain,  where  they  irrigate  and  fertil- 
ize to  rankness  the  face  of  a  whole  conti- 
nent.   Here  where  the  cradles  of  those 


strange  empires,  Mexico  and  Peru,  which, 
blighted  in  their  budding  civilization,  bnt 
embalmed  in  golden  memories,  still  rank 
among  the  most  extraordinary  historical 
enigmas  on  record.  Here  fierce  and  san- 
guinary warriors  from  the  Old  World 
achieved  deeds  of  heroism,  and  perpe- 
trated crimes  of  unparalleled  atrocity ; 
and  hero  the  remnants  of  races,  which 
neither  physiologists  nor  philosophers 
comprehend,  are  still  supposed  to  pre- 
serve, locked  up  in  their  breasts,  tradi- 
tions of  the  mighty  nations  from  which 
they  are  descended. 

Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the 
ethnological  distribution  of  these  frag- 
ments of  races  over  the  eastern  and  w^esl- 
ern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  for  the  most 
part  enslaved,  but  in  some  lew  cases  inde- 
pendent, especially  in  those  primeval  for- 
ests which  Dack  and  flank  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  and  clothe  the  acclivities  of  the 
Andes  with  trees  of  gigantic  growth.  In 
these  wildernesses  roam  the  puma  and 
the  jaguar,  the  wild  llama  and  the  alpaca, 
and  the  huge  and  flery  bison,  which,  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  congre- 
gated in  armies  of  thousands,  charges,  so 
to  speak,  through  the  passes  of  the  Codil- 
lera,  on  its  way  from  the  levels  of  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  while  man,  in  migra- 
tory hordes,  follows  in  its  track. 

Very  remarkable  phenomena  have  been 
noticea  in  connection  with  the  Andes. 
On  Fremont^s  Peak,  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  American 
travelers  found  a  swarm  of  bees,  while 
butterflies  have  been  seen  on  the  Andes 
of  Peru  considerably  above  the  lino  of 
eternal  snow.  To  account  for  these  facts, 
naturalists  imagine  the  insects  to  have 
been  borne  involuntarily  to  those  hights 
by  ascending  currents  of  air,  but  sach 
mechanical  theories,  instead  of  explaining 
the  irregularities  of  nature,  merely  check 
investigation  for  the  moment,  but  are 
soon  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the 
mind.  It  is  more  philosophical  to  assume 
that  both  bees  and  butterflies  were  tenipt- 
ed  by  some  sensations  of  pleasure  to  for- 
sake the  common  level  of  the  globe,  and 
sport  beyond  the  ordinary  resorts  of  man. 
Perhaps*  also,  the  glittering  surface  of  the 
Pacific  allured  those  frail  insects  which 
fell  u]>on  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  IVussian  philosopher  sailed  from 
America. 

Already  we  have  alluded  to  the  \ottj 
flight  of  the  condor,  which  may  truly  he 
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said  to  constitute  the  great  living  wonder 
of  the  Cordillera.  For  reasons  hitherto 
undiscovered,  this  immense  and  powerful 
bird  is  never  found  beyond  the  equator 
toward  the  north,  though  southwards  it 
extends  its  empire  through  clouds  and 
storms  to  the  Strait  of  Masrellan.  No 
exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
hight  to  which  the  condor  ascends  into 
the  air,  but  it  unquestionably  floats  aloft 
far  beyond  the  highest  projections  of  the 
globe,  where,  according  to  generally  re- 
ceived opinions,  the  act  of  breathing  is 
impossible,  at  least  to  man.  But  such 
ideas  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
light  of  experience.  Men  have  ascended 
in  balloons  full  six  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and,  when  strong  and  robust, 
found  their  lungs  very  little  affected. 
Again,  in  mountainous  regions,  English 
travelers  have  attained  to  elevations  at 
which  the  air  was  previously  supposed  to 
be  too  subtile  for  respiration.  We  must, 
therefore,  attribute  to  other  causes  the 
painful  sensations  felt  by  explorers  in  the 
Andes.  At  whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  on  this  point  with  respect  to  man, 
it  is  certain  that  the  condor  finds  it  prac- 
ticable to  breathe  miles  above  the  apex  of 
Chimborazo,  since,  to  a  keen-sighted  ob- 
server, looking  upwards  from  the  level 
of  perpetual  snow,  it  has  soared  into 
the  ether,  till,  after  looking  for  a  while 
like  a  dark  speck,  it  has  disappeared  and 
been  lost  altogether  in  the  blue  of  the  firm- 
ament. If  the  condor  could  write,  what 
glowing  and  brillant  descriptions  might  it 
not  give  of  the  landscapes  spread  out  be- 
fore it  at  such  moments  when  the  diameter 
of  its  horizon  must  have  .exceeded  a  thou- 
sand miles !  How  long  it  remains  thus 
buried  in  the  heavens  must  depend  partly 
on  its  strength  of  wing,  partly  on  its 
power  of  abstinence,  which  is  so  great 
that  it  is  said,  in .  captivity,  to  live  forty 
days  without  food,  though  in  a  state  of 
liberty  its  voraciousness  is  believed  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  all  other  animals,  not  except- 
ing even  the  vulture.  In  point  of  taste, 
also,  it  is  anything  but  choice,  preferring 
to  fresh  meat  such  carrion  as  is  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  extreme  decomposition. 
Throughout  the  South- American  states, 
from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
Chili,  the  husbandmen  carry  on  an  inter- 
necine war  with  this  bird,  which  preys 
eagerly  on  their  flocks  and  their  children, 
and  is  mercilessly  shot  or  knocked  on  the 
head  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 


Were  it  not,  however,  for  its  greediness, 
the  condor  would  seldom  become  the 
farmer's  prey.  It  might  pounce  upon  a 
young  vicuna  or  llama,  it  might  carry  off 
a  lamb  or  baby  to  its  inaccessible  eyrie  in 
the  Cordillera,  without  affording  the 
marksman  the  chance  of  a  shot,  so  swift  is 
its  wing,  so  sudden  and  instantaneous  its 
sweep.  But  thoroughly  enslaved  by  its 
appetite,  it  becomes,  when  there  is  a  feast 
before  it,  less  alive  to  consequences  than 
an  alderman.  Scarcely  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  it  tears  and  gorges 
as  long  as  there  is  a  square  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  its  stomach  unfilled  ;  and  when  it 
has  dined,  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  mount  till  it  has  taken  a  pretty 
long  run  to  gather  air  into  its  wings.  Aware 
of  Its  stupendous  gluttony,  the  fanners 
kill  an  ox  and  surround  the  carcase  with  a 
small  enclosure  of  lofty  palisades.  The 
condors  soon  scent  the  bait,  and  descend 
in  flights  into  the  trap,  where  they  tug, 
and  scream,  and  swallow,  till  they  are 
judged  to  be  in  a  state  ripe  for  death  or 
slavery.  Having  no  space  for  their  pre- 
liminary run,  they  cannot  rise  from  be- 
tween the  palisades,  and  so  theiy  are  either 
brained  with  clubs  or  caught  by  the  lasso, 
and  retained  in  captivity,  though  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  it  be  to  afford 
their  captors  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  gaze  at  the  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  in 
vain.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  farmer  in 
Peru,  who  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  his 
cruelty  to  the  condor.  Tne  bird,  having 
his  wings  clipped,  remained  sullenly  about 
the  house,  now  and  then  devouring  a  lamb 
or  a  kid.  Gradually  the  old  feathers 
moulted,  and  new  ones  came  and  grew, 
till  the  condor  felt  his  strength  return  to 
him ;  and  seizing  upon  a  young  child,  the 
favorite  of  his  fatner.  swept  round  the 
farm-yard,  and  spreading  forth  its  vast 
wings,  spumed  the  ground,  and  soared 
aloft  with  its  victim  in  sight  of  the  whole 
family. 

Properly  speaking,  the  gaps  or  quebra- 
das  are  not  valleys,  but  deep  clefts  in  the 
mountains  or  table-lands  made  by  streams, 
which,  eating  away  the  rock  where  it  is 
softest,  make  themselves  a  serpentine 
channel,  and  at  first  cover  the  whole  bed 
from  cliff  to  cliff.  In  some  cases,  the 
common  road  to  the  villages  of  the  Upper 
Andes  lies  through  these  quebradas,  whose 
bottom  is  completely  covered  with  water. 
In  other  instances,  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  gap  beaten  upon  by  rain-storms, 
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cracked  and  split  by  frost,  or  crumbled 
away  by  the  sun's  rays,  present  to  tlio  eye 
a  mere  sloping  surface,  occasionally  cover- 
ed with  vegetation.  In  the  course  of 
ages,  the  torrents,  running  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other,  eat  .away  the 
rocks,  and  widen  the  bottom  of  the  que- 
brada,  in  which  trees  and  plants  soon 
spring  up,  fringe  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  by  rendering  them  firm  with  their  in- 
tertwisted roots,  confine  the  waters  to  a 
fixed  channel.  Man  then  steps  in  to  pro- 
fit by  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and 
lays  out  these  warm  and  lovely  valleys  in 

fardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
elds  ;  builds  villages,  spans  the  rivulets 
with  bridges,  and  imparts  to  the  whole 
scene  an  air  of  cultivation  and  beauty. 
'  At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  up  the 
mountains,  nothing  will  grow  but  pota- 
toes— even  oats  refusing  to  bear  grain ; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  these  gaps,  not 
only  do  barley  and  wheat  arrive  at  per- 
fection, but  even  maize,  which  requires 
much  greater  warmth  than  wheat.  In  as- 
cending from  the  vast  plains  or  pampas 
which  extend  from  the  borders  of  the  At- 
lantic to  th^  Andes,  you  observe  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  the  character  of  the 
natural  vegetation  ;  trees  of  great  eleva- 
tion and  immense  bulk  clothe  the  lower 
terraces,  and  are  closely  laced  together  by 
a  net- work  of  creeping  plants,  which  throw 
their  flexible  arms  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  being  covered  with  flowers  of  every 
variety  of  tint,  impart  to  the  woods  the 
aspect  of  one  huge  garland,  belting  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Graduallv,  as 
greater  elevations  are  attained,  the  palms, 
tlie  cedars,  the  oaks,  and  the  other  trees 
exhibit  less  gigantic  dimensions,  and  di- 
minisliing  perpetually  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  altitude  in  which  they  are  found, 
dwindle  in  the  neighborhood  of  everlast- 
ing snow,  to  stunted  bushes,  which,  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  only  put  forth 
a  few  half-withered  leaves.  Mosses,  lich- 
ens, and  a  few  hardy  cre(»ping  plants,  may 
bo  said  to  carry  on  the  flag  of  vegetation 
a  little  further  into  the  enemy's  country ; 
but  at  length  the  intense  cold  puts  a  stop 
to  all  growth,  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  bare  rock,  which  like  an  eternal  frame- 
work, supports  the  snowy  mantle  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  here  and  there  throws  up 
its  sinuous  folds  into  the  azure  empyrean. 
The  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  prevails, 
that  these  enormous  ridges,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  attain,  in  some  cases,  the  hight  of 


twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  tbo  level 
of  the  sea,  are  filled  internally  with  costly 
metals  and  minerals  —  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per —  which,  sending  forth  exhalations 
through  the  overlying  crust,  afiect  and  de- 
teriorate the  atmosphere.  This  may  in  part 
be  inferred  from  the  state  in  which  we  find, 
the  waters  of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca  in 
the  province  of  Cuzco,  which  are  brackish 
and  bitter,  like  those  of  Lake  Moeris  in 
Africa.  The  prodigious  masses,  however, 
of  metalliferous  rocks,  which  appear  to 
compose  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, will  then  only  be  worked  when  the 
institutions  of  the  subjacent  countries  shall 
have  given  a  proper  development  to  civili- 
zation. At  present, nature's  mighty  labora- 
tory carries  on  its  operations  in  vain, 
though,  if  properly  turned  to  account,  it 
might  be  found  sufiiciently  extensive  and 
prolific  to  flood  the  whole  world  with 
gold.  Already  it  has  been  discovered 
that  nearly  all  the  extremities  and  spurs  of 
the  chain  abound  with  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  some  parts  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  so  that  the  imagination  is 
fully  justified  in  representing  to  itself  ex- 
haustfess  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  endless 
nests  of  jewels,  laid  up  under  the  eternal 
snows,  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  indus- 
try of  future  generations. 

On  many  of  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  forests  are  found  so  extensive  that 
it  takes  a  hardy  and  active  traveler  twelve 
or  fifleen  days  to  traverse  them,  and  so 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  that  during  all 
that  time  he  perceives  not  a  single  hut  or 
trace  of  human  habitation.  The  track 
narrows  in  parts  to  the  breadth  of  a  single 
foot,  and  runs  sometimes  between  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  sometimes  between  matted 
and  gigantic  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  jaguar  makes  his  lair,  and  serpents  of 
prodigious  length  and  thickness  coil  and 
swelter  in  the  moist  and  poisonous  heat. 
Nature  left  to  herself,  runs  riot  in  deform- 
ity, producing  multitudes  of  loathsome 
reptiles,  alligators,  tortoises,  huge  and 
bloated  toads,  spiders,  scorpions,  centi* 
pedes,  and  every  kind  of  disgusting  and 
repulsive  insect.  Among  the  various 
forms  of  life  with  which  these  noisome 
wildernesses  are  peopled,  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  voracious  traveling  ant, 
which  reproduces  on  the  American  conti- 
nent the  startling  phenomena  displayed 
by  the  locusts  in  Western  Asia.  This  ant 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  common 
species,  and  exists  in  swara^s   so   pro- 
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digious,  that  if  it  had  been  emboldened  by 
nature  to  attack  man,  the  whole  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  appears  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.  But  it  withholds  its 
devastating  force  from  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion, and  -precipitates  itself  in  countless 
myriads  upon  the  whole  reptile  world, 
upon  serpents  the  most  venomous,  as  the 
corales,  the  cascabeles,  or  serpents  with 
two  heads,  the  fejuquillos  and  others,  and 
very  soon  leaves  nothing  on  the  earth  but 
their  blanched  bones.  Asiatic  travelers 
on  the  great  plains  extending  from  those 
of  Decapolis  to  Palmyra,  have  witnessed, 
with  amazement  and  terror,  the  breaking 
in  of  the  locusts  from  the  desert.  Advan- 
cing before  the  south  wind  in  dense  clouds, 
thev  blacken  the  whole  earth,  and  unlike 
the  American  ants,  spare  neither  man  nor 
beast.  Before  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  Arabs,  the  earth  is  green  and  lovely  as 
paradise;  behind  them  it  is  a  howling 
wilderness,  a  skeleton  stript  of  its  integu- 
ments, bare  and  blanching  in  the  sun. 
The  hum  they  make  is  like  that  of  a 
mighty  army  foraging  at  night.  They 
lock  together  their  shield-like  wings, 
they  swim  the  rivers,  they  devour  the 
grass  of  the  field,  they  climb  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  leave  behind  them  nothing 
but  the  naked  trunk  and  boughs  ;  they  en- 
ter towns  and  cities,  and  clear  them  of 
every  thing  eatable  or  living  they  contain. 
Nothing  arrests  their  progress  but  fire, 
and  therefore  when  their  approach  is  dis- 
covered from  a  distance,  a  terrible  confla- 
gration is  opposed  to  their  advance — a 
column  of  flame  runs  suddenly  along  the 
frontier,  and  fed  by  green  wood  and  plants, 
diff'uses  so  acrid  a  smoke,  that  even  the 
locusts  shrink  from  encountering  it,  and 
turn  back  towards  the  desert. 

In  South  America,  the  ants  are  looked 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  rather  as  allies 
and  friends  than  as  enemies.  Naturalists 
persuade  themselves  that  these  little  war- 
riors discover  by  the  smell  those  parts  of 


the  continent  in  which  venomous  reptiles 
most  abound,  and  pursue  their  march  in 
that  direction.  No  pains  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  discovery  of  their 
breeding-places,  which  therefore,  like 
those  of  the  Arabian  locusts,  remain  still 
to  be  explored.  However,  when  they  put 
their  stupenduous  columns  in  motion,  the 
noise  they  make  climbing  trees,  and  pass- 
ing over  dried  grass  and  withered  leaves, 
is  so  great  that  it  gives  timely  warning  to 
the  natives  to  escape  from  their  houses. 
The  serpents,  scorpions,  lizards,  toads,  like- 
wise take  the  alarm,  and  endeavor  to  flee ; 
but  in  vain,  for  the  ants  are  nimble  in 
their  motions,  and  infallibly  overtake  them, 
whether  they  ascend  into  the  loftiest  trees, 
or  dive  for  safety  into  the  deepest  cavities 
of  rocks.  No  retreat  suffices  for  their 
protection,  no  efforts  or  writhings  of  the 
huge  serpents  dismay  the  ants,  which,  fall- 
ing upon  their  prey  in  millions,  devour 
them  alive.  No  sight  can  be  more  shock- 
ing than  that  of  a  vast  cascabello  enveloped 
by  a  cloud  of  ants;  it  rears  its  double 
head,  it  froths  forth  venom  from  its 
mouth,  it  lashes  the  ground,  it  glares 
fiercely  with  its  blood-red  eyes,  it  rears  in 
agonizing  undulations,  it  crushes  the  foe 
by  myriads,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  dart 
into  its  open  mouth,  into  its  eyes ;  they 
sever  its  skin  with  their  sharp  teeth,  ana 
eat  while  it  tosses  and  flounders  about,  till 
exhausted  and  subdued,  it  lies  palpitating 
upon  the  earth,  to  have  its  bones  pickea 
clean  in  parts  even  before  life  is  extinct. 

When  the  ant  enters  a  house,  which  it 
does  in  search  of  vermin,  it  penetrates 
into  every  crevice  and  corner,  and  only 
leaves  it  when  it  has  been  made  much 
cleaner  than  by  the  broom  of  the  most 
active  housemaid.  Aft^r  the  passage  of 
these  swarms,  which  the  natives  call 
chacoa^  the  inhabitants  are  free  from  rep- 
tiles and  vermin  for  several  months,  tul 
heiEit  and  moisture  once  more  quicken  into 
life  the  seeds  of  the  venomous  creation. 
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TiiE  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  was  held 
yesterday  at  Burlington  House.  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison,  the  President  of  the 
society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
numerous  audience  present,  among  whom 
were  the  Count  de  Paris,  Lord  Colches- 
ter, Mr.  S.  H.  Walpolc,  M.  P.,  Admiral 
Hall,  Sir  G.  Back,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  P.  M., 
Admiral  Bowles,  Lady  Franklin,  Lady 
Young,  Mr.  Landsborough  (the  Aus- 
tralian explorer,)  Mr.  Kerr  Lynch,  and 
many  other  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  President  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. After  touching  upon  the  losses 
which  the  science  of  geography  had  sus- 
tained during  the  past  year.  Sir  Roderick 
proceeded  to  give  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  geographical  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations earned  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  during  the  past  year.  The 
portion  of  the  address  which  was  listened 
to  with  most  attention  was  the  narrative 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  by  Captain  Speke  and  Captain 
Grant,  compiled  from  their  journals  just 
received,  and,  as  the  solution  of  this  great 
j)roblem  of  geography  has  excited  such 
universal  interest,  we  give  it  in  full.  A 
large  map  of  the  regions  explored,  drawn 
from  the  maps  sent  home  by  the  travelers, 
was  displayed  in  the  room,  by  the  aid  of 
which  trie  audience  were  able  to  follow 
out  the  route  taken  by  them  in  their  pro- 
gress on  the  expedition  which  has  been 
crowned  with  such  signal  success.  "A 
few  weeks  only,"  says  Sir  Roderick, 
"  Ihive  elapsed  since  our  hearts  were  Ojv 
pressed  with  the  apprehensions  resjwct- 
ing  the  Eastern  Afnca  expedition  under 


Speke  and  Grant,  and  by  the  rumored 
death  of  Consul  PethericK,  who  was  «n- 
route  to  meet  and  aid  those  travelers.  I 
could  then  scarcely  venture  to  think  of 
touching  upon  African  exploration  in  my 
approaching  anniversary  address,  bo  great 
were  my  fears  respecting  the  enterprise 
to  which,  as  geographers,  we  attached  so 
much  importance.  Our  last  accounts  from 
Speke  and  Grant  made  known  to  us  their 
position  at  Kazeh,  far  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1801.  They  had  then,  after 
great  delays,  just  emerged  from  tribes  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  had  been 
deserted  by  many  of  their  porters ;  while 
to  complete  our  depression,  a  tdegram 
from  Alexandria  announced  that  Pether- 
ick,  after  the  loss  of  his  stores,  had 
perished  in  passing  to  the  west  of  the 
White  Nile.  What  then  was  our  ioy 
when,  after  a  long  and  painful  interval  of 
suspense,  a  first  telegram  from  Alexandria 
gave  us  the  glorious  news  that  Speke  and 
j)arty  had  reached  Khartum  ;  while  a  sec- 
ond, speedily  following,  conveyed  from 
Speke  to  myself  the  pithy  words,  "  The 
Nile  is  settled  !"  Then  came  the  cheer- 
ing intelligence  that  Pethericl*  was  not 
only  alive,  but  had  actually  joined  Speke 
and  Grant  at  Gondokoro  on  the  20tn  of 
February  last — (cheers,)  and,  lastly,  we 
have  since  been  furnished  with  the  jour- 
nal of  the  travelers,  and  a  map  of  the 
region  tliejr  explored,  illustrated  by  the 
determination  of  manv  points  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  regions  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Whatever  might  be  our  recent 
forebodings  respecting  the  sacoess  of  the 
explorers  from  tho  cast  and  south,  who 
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had  met  with  obstacles  unknown  to 
Burton  and  Speke  in  their  former  traverse 
of  that  central  region,  I  never  gave  up  the 
hope  that,  like  many  a  previous  African 
traveler  supposed  to  be  dead,  Consul 
Petherick  would  be  restored  to  life. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  disasters  on  the 
White  Nile,  and  the  loss  of  his  stores, 
our  envoy,  Mr.  Petherick — who  had  been 
liberally  supplied  with  money  by  us  with 
a  view  to  succor  Speke  and  Grant  when 
they  were  endeavoring  to  get  through  a 
tract  where  we  apprehended  that  their 
greatest  difficulties  would  occur — could 
afford  them  no  important  assistance  when 
he  joined  them  at  Gondokoro.  This  is 
the  place,  as  you  will  recollect,  to  beyond 
which  the  Dutch  ladies  reached  in  their 
steamer,  and  had  our^  travelers  arrived 
there  some  weeks  earlier  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  not  only  been  ^ell  cared 
for  by  these  adventurous  ladies,  but 
would  have  been  so  rapidly  carried  down 
by  steam  to  Khartum  that  long  before 
now  we  should  have  had  them  among  us. 
Real  and  substantial  succor  had,  however, 
before  Petherick's  arrival  from  his  ivory 
station  been  brought  to  the  expedition  by 
that  gallant,  devoted  and  enterprising  ex- 

Elorer,  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  who,  having 
card  of  Petherick's  disasters,  had  fitted 
out  at  his  own  cost  a  separate  expedition, 
in  which  he  was  determined,  if  he  could 
not  relieve  our  explorers,  at  all  events  to 
try  to  follow  the  White  Nile  to  its  real 
sources.  Mr.  Baker — distinguished  form- 
erly by  his  exploits  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
preceding  season  by  his  researches  in  the 
districts  north  of  Abyssinia  and  by  defin- 
ing the  position  and  peculiar  hydrograph- 
ical  conditions  of  several  affluents  of  the 
river  Atbara,  previously  quite  misappre- 
liended  by  geographers — had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  the  equator  in  his  south- 
ward search  after  the  ^nissing  travelers. 
Pursuing  his  rout  to  Gondokoro,  he  was 
the  first  to  meet  the  long  absent  parties, 
and  to  supply  them  with  money,  provis- 
ions and  boats.  The  cordial  thanks  of 
our  council  have  naturally  been  voted  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Baker  for  his  noble  conduct-^ 
(cheers,)  and,  as  he  has  now  gone  off  to 
the  southwest  in  the  hope  of  tracing  the 
extent  of  the  lake  on  the  west,  laid  down 
by  Speke  in  his  map  as  the  Luta  Nzigi, 
intending  to  devote  a  year  to  this  enter- 
prise, we  may  confidently  hope  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  collateral  miestion 
as  to  a  great  feeder  of  the  White  Nile  in 


a  higher  latitude.  Let  it  also  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Baker  is  not  merely  a 
daring  explorer,  a  good  naturalist,  and  a 
first-rate  sportsman,  but  is  also  a  good 
geographer,  having  already  made,  as  I 
learn  from  a  letter  addressea  to  his  friend 
Admiral  Murray,  numerous  astronomical 
observations  to  fix  the  positions  of  rivera 
and  places.  But  whatever  may  be  in 
store  as  to  discoveries,  let  us,  in  the  mean- 
time, dwell  with  delight  on  the  grand 
achievement  of  Speke  and  Grant,  who,  by 
traversing  a  region  never  previously  ap- 
proached by  any  civilized  person,  have 
solved  the  problem  of  ages,  and  have  de- 
termined that  the  great  fresh  water  lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  whose  southern  water- 
shed extends  to  nearly  four  degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  is  "the  reservoir  from 
which  the  sacred  Bahred  Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  mainly  descends  to  Gondokoro,  and 
thence  by  Khartum  into  Egypt.  In 
tracing  the  outline  of  Speke's  recent  dis- 
coveries, I  may  shortly  recapitulate  the 
nature  of  the  problem  that  was  presented 
to  him  when  he  started  on  the  expedition. 
His  previous  journey  {at  right  angles  to 
the  route  jointly  traveled  by  Burton  and 
himself  to  the  Tanganika  lake,  and  under- 
taken while  Burton  lay  sick  at  Kazeh)  led 
him  into  a  land  where  the  waters  flowed 
northward,  and  finely  to  the  shore  of  a 
fresh  water  sea  called  the  Nyanza,  of 
great  reputed  extent.  The  lake  was 
bounded  to  the  right  by  the  country  of 
the  warlike  Masai  race,  through  which  no 
traveler  can  now  make  way,  and  to  the 
left,  but  at  some  distance  north  of  where 
Speke  then  was,  by  an  important  kingdom 
called  Uganda.  Speke's  furthest  point 
lay,  by  astronomical  observations,  about 
four  hundred  and  eighty  geographical 
miles  south  of  Gondokoro,  the  uppermost 
well  known  point  on  the  White  Nile, 
through  the  exploration  of  occasional 
travelers  and  ivory  dealers,  as  Peney, 
De  Bono  and  Miani,  had  reduced  the  dis- 
tance between  the  nearest  points  then 
known  to  white  men  to  four  hundred 
miles.  The  assertions  of  traveled  Arabs 
convinced  Speke  that  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  lay  far  away  in  the  north,  and  that 
it  gave  birth  to  the  parent  stream  of  the 
White  Nile.  His  present  journey  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
vious information.  Speke's  main  diffi- 
culty was  presumed  to  lie  in  obtaining 
the  good  will  of  the  powerful  chief  of 
Uganda,  and  of  such  other  native  poten- 
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tates  as  might  otherwise  block  his  way ; 
but  no  great  trouble  was  anticipated  in 
reaching  the  lake  district  a  second  time. 
0ur  travelers  started  from  tlie  East 
African  coast  on  the  1st  of  October,  1800 ; 
but  the  commencement  of  their  journey 
was  most  inauspicious.  Eastern  Africa 
was  parched  with  drought,  and  its  tribes 
were  mostly  at  war,  partly  owing  to  the 
disputed  successions  to  chieflainships,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  famine.  The  re- 
sult was  that  they  only  reached  Kazeh 
after  great  delays  and  anxiety,  and  conse- 

3uent  ilhiess.  The  next  intelligence  was 
ated  September  30,  18C1,  near  Kazeh, 
and  told  a  more  cheering  tale.  The 
travelers  were  again  on  the  advance, 
with  a  sufficient  attendance  of  porters  and 
interpreter,  and  were  hopeful  of  success. 
More  than  a  year  then  ensued  without  a 
particle  of  news,  when  the  joyful  informa- 
tion before  alluded  to  reached  England 
by  telegram.  There  is  a  short  break  in 
our  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  in  the 
meantime,  for  Speke  sent  a  quire  of  papers 
from  Zanzibar  which  never  reached  the 
society.  The  lost  reports  contain  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  journey  between  Kazeh 
and  Gondokoro.  They  commence  on 
January  1,  1862,  and  date  from  his  depar- 
ture from  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  call- 
ed Karagwe,  that  abuts  by  one  of  its  cor- 
ners agamst  the  west  shore  of  Nyanza,  at 
its  southern  end.  Here  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  the 
intelligent  King,  who  gave  him  a  much 
needed  introduction  for  his  onward  jour- 
ney, franked  his  expenses  and  forwarded 
bim  with  urgent  and  friendly  recommend- 
ations to  the  powerful  King  of  U^nda. 
Karagwe  is  a  portion  of  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting district.  It  occupies  a  shoulder  of 
the  eastern  watershed  of  a  territory  200 
miles  broad,  and  some  COOO  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  that  is  studded  with  detach- 
ed conical  hills,  one  at  least  of  which  at- 
tains thohightof  10,000  feet — the  Montes 
Lunoi  of  Burton  and  Speke.  Two  sources 
of  the  Nile  rise  in  this  territory — namely, 
the  chief  feeder  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  and 
tliat  of  another  lake,  the  Luta  Nzi^e  ;  so 
also  do<»s  the  source  of  the  Shire  of  Living- 
stone, if  we  may  believe  the  reports  now 
brought  to  us  by  Speke.  It  seems  at 
longtl)  that  the  Tanganika  lake  is  emptied, 
anfl  not  supplied,  by  a  river  at  its  southern 
end,  and  that  this  effluent  feeds  the  Niassa 
lake,  and  through  it,  of  course,  the  Shire. 


Tlie  northern  feeder  of  the  Tanganika 
takes  its  rise  in  the  land  of  which  we 
have  been  sneaking.  It  is  evident,  from 
a  part  of  the  present  reports,  that  the 
missing  papers  \vould  have  enlarged  on 
the  fact  that  in  Karagwe  Speke  found 
himself  in  contact  with  a  superior  negro 
race,  strongly  and  favorably  contrasting 
with  the  tribes  he  had  previously  seen, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Uganda,  whith-' 
er  Speke  now  went,  is  inliabited  by  a  simi- 
lar race.  Their  country  lies  along  the 
Nyanza,  and  occupies  a  full  half  of  both 
its  western  and  its  northern  shores.  The 
parent  stream  of  the  Nile  bounds  Uganda 
on  the  east,  as  it  issues  from  the  middle  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake  with  a 
current  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width,  leaping  over  a  fall  of  tw^elve  feet 
in  height.  The  Nyanza  has  numerons 
other  outlets  from  the  same  shore,  which 
all  converge  upon  the  Nile  and  feed  it  at 
various  points  of  its  course  extending  to  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  lake.  Speke  describes  the  people 
of  Uganda  as  "  the  French  "  of  these  parts, 
from  their  sprightliness  and  good  taste  in 
behavior,  dress  and  houses.  Their  ruler 
is  absolute  in  his  power;  fortunately  he 
showed  great  kindness  and  even  afTeotion 
for  Speke.  He  knew  well  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  White  Nile  by  whites,  and  had 
occasionally  received  their  bartered  goods, 
lie  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  trading  route  to  GondokorOi| 
but  northern  tribes  blocked  the  way, 
Speke  here  found  the  north  shore  of  the 
Nyanza  to  be  almost  colfncident  with  the 
equator.  Ho  conceives  the  lake  to  have 
formerly  extended  further  than  at  present. 
Its  banks  are  intersected  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  what  he  calls  "  rush  drains,'*  ap- 
parent! v  small  half-stagnant  water  courseSi 
which  (irain  that  portion  of  the  adjacent 
land,  lie  believe^  to  have  been  formerly 
flooded  by  the  lake.  The  present  size  of 
the  Nyanza  is  considerable ;  it  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  great 
depth.  Speke  further  learnt  that  other 
lakes  have  a  share  in  feeding  the  Nile. 
One  of  them  lies  immediately  to  the  east, 
and  is  probably  connected  with  Nyanza. 
It  sup]>hes  the  As:ia  river,  which  runs  into 
the  Sile  just  above  Gondokoro.  The 
other  is  the  Luta  Nzige,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  Mr.  Ba- 
ker ifl  now  engaged  in  examining.  Cap- 
tain Speke  never  saw  it,  but  pictures  it  on 
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his  map  as  being  annexed  to  the  Nile, 
which  enters  it,  after  making  a  great  bend 
at  the  easternmost  part  of  its  northern 
shoulder,  and  reissues  at  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  same.  This  lake  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  northwest  of  the 
Xyanza.  Speke  was  hospitably  delayed 
live  months  as  a  sort  of  State  prisoner  at 
Uganda,  for  his  movements  were  narrowly 
constrained ;  thence  he  was  passed  on  to 
the  next  kingdom — that  of  TJngoro — still 
inhabited  by  the  same  peculiar  Wahuma 
race,  but  by  a  far  less  advanced  portion  of 
them.  North  of  Ungoro  the  South  Afri- 
can family  of  languages,  which  had  been 
universal  thus  far,  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
used,  and  the  northern  dialects  took  its 
place.  Hitherto  Speke  had  had  no  trouble 
about  interpreters,  for  one  single  language 
was  understood  more  or  less  by  persons  m 
every  kingdom  he  passed  through.  Hence- 
forth he  could  not  get  on  in  the  least  with- 
out Ungoro  interpreters.  The  people,  too, 
were  far  more  barbarous.  He  then  first 
saw  people  who  lived  in  absolute  nudity 
at  Ungoro.  There  they  adopted  a  scanty 
dress,  out  of  deference  to  the  customs  of 
the  place  where  they  were  strangers. 
Speke's  troubles  and  the  procrastination 
of  the  King  Kaunasi,  when  he  was  getting 
to  the  end  of  his  journey,  were  most  an- 
noying, the  barbarian  endeavoring  to  take 
from  him  his  only  remaining  chronometer. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  seeing  the  Nile 
for  two  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the 
great  lake,,  or  to  latitude  two  degrees 
north.  There  the  river  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  west  to  pass  through  the  Luta 
Nzige  lake,  and^  Speke  was  obliged  to 
travel  along  the  chord  of  the  bend,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles.  He  again  struck 
the  river  at  De  Bono's  ivory  station,  in 
latitude  three  degrees  forty-five  minutes, 
a  few  marches  south  of  Gondokoro.  There 
is  an  unexplained  difference  of  level  of  1000 
feet  in  the  river  before  and  after  the  bend, 
and  in  this  interval  highly  inclined  rapids 
or  falls  must  occur.  A  large  body  of  Turks 
(ivory  traders)  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  station  when  Speke  arrived,  and 
they  welcomed  him  cordially.  Aft«r  some 
days  the  camp  broke  up  and  marched  to 
Gondokoro,  Speke  accompanying  them. 
They  compelled  the  Bari  natives  to  con- 
tribute j)orter8,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  the  narrative  fully  confirms  the  univer- 
sal accounts  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  natives  by  these  Turkish  traders.  Our 
traveler  reached  Gondokoro  on  the  16th 


of  February,  and  there  met  Mr.  Baker.-  In 
his  retrospect  of  the  more  civilized  coun- 
tries he  had  visited,  or  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Karagwe,  Uganda  and  Ungoro,  Speke 
unhesitatingly  gives  the  preference  to  the 
first  named,  inasmuch  as  the  King  Ru- 
manika  is  described  as  a  person  of  character 
and  intelligence,  Mtesa,  the  Sovereign  of 
Uganda,  being  an  amiable  youth,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  wives  and  delighting  in 
field  sports,  while  one  of  the  rules  of  his 
court  seems  to  require  the  execution  of 
one  man  per  diem  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  The  northernmost  of  these  three 
kings,  to  the  north  of  whose  dominions 
the  language  changes  entirely,  is  described 
as  a  morose,  suspicious,  churlish  creature, 
yclept  Kamrasi,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  the  fattening  of  his  wives  and  child- 
ren till  they  could  not  stand,  and  in  the 
practicing  of  witchcraft.  Our  travelers 
spent  a  whole  year  in  getting  through 
these  three  kingdoms,  in  no  one  of  which 
had  a  white  man  ever  been  seen  before, 
nor  .would  our  friends,  in  all  probability, 
ever  have  escaped  from  their  clutches  had 
they  not  supplied  their  majesties  with  nu- 
merous presents,  and  'that  the  kings  had 
not  eagerly  desired  to  open  a  traffic  with 
the  whites.  The  question  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  has  occupied  geographers  and 
travelers  fi-om  the  remotest  periods  of  his- 
tory; and  when  we  come  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Romans,  we  learn  from 
Seneca  that  Nero  sent  up  two  centurions 
to  settle  the  question,  but  they  returned 
without  accomplishing  what  our  two 
countrjrmen  have  effected.  Lucan,  in- 
deed, in  his  Pharsalia  makes  Julius  Caesar  * 
speak  thus  at  the  feast  of  Cleopatra : 

Sed  cum  tanta  meo  yivat  sub  pcctore  yirtus 
Tantus  amor  veri  nihil  est  quod  noscere  malim 
Quam  Fluvii  caassas  per  secula  tanta  latentes 
Ignotumque  caput ;  spes  est  mihi  certa  videndi 
Niliacos  fontes  ;  Bellum  civile  relioquam. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  us  only  as  geo- 
graphers to  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  but 
our  country  should  be  proud  of  such  a 
feat  as  has  Tbeen  accomplished  by  the  two 
gallant  officers  of  the  Indian  army  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  recitals  of 
their  toils  and  journeys  are  made  known, 
as  well  as  their  gi*aphic  description  of  the 
interior  negro  kingaoms  of  wnose  names 
we  never  heard,  they  will  be  greeted  with 
the  same  applause  of  the  public  as  that 
which  was  so  justly  bestowed  on  my  il- 
lustrious friend  Livingstone,  after  he  had 
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traversed  Southern  Africa.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Let  us  hope  that  Speko  and  Grant  may 
reach  these  shores  before  the  last  day  of 
meeting,  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  but  should 
this  not  occur,  the  council  of  the  society 
have  already  authorized  me  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  in  order  that  we  may  gratify 
the  public,  and  do  honor  to  ourselves,  by 
having  their  precious  discoveries  com- 
municated to  the  society  by  the  authors 
in  person.  (Cheers.)  In  the  meantime  it 
is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  our  au- 
thorities at  home  have  been  prompt  in  of- 
fering to  these  distinguished  men  every 
requisite  succor.  Earl  Russell,  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  when  he  assisted  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Captain)  Pim  to  traverse  Si- 
beria in  search  of  Franklin,  has  transmitted 
a  sum  of  money  in  aid  to  Alexandria. 
The  Oriental  and  Peninsular  Company 
have  liberally  granted  a  free  passage  to 
Aden  or  Bombay  to  the  twenty-three 
black  attendants  of  the  explorers ;  for 
without  such  assistance  the  poor  creatures 
could  never  have  reached  their  homes 
near  Zanzibar.  Again,  the  Secretary  and 
Council  of  India  have,  at  our  request,  at 
once  extended  the  leaves  and  pay  of 
Captain  Speko  and  Grant  to  the  1st  of 
July,  1864,  in  order  to  free  them  from 
embarrassment,  and  enable  them  to  pub- 
lish full  accounts  of  their  researches.  In 
communicating  this  circumstance,  and  in 
authorizing  me  to  send  the  news  by  tele- 
gram to  Alexandria,  our  associate,  Mr. 
Marivale,  thus  writes :  "  I  wish  the  tele- 
graph could  also  conveniently  carry  the 
expression  of  our  Indian  satisfaction  at 
the  great  achievement  M'hich  these  officers 
have  performed,  and  our  pride  that  we, 
the  Indian  service,  have  beaten  Julius 
Caesar."  (CheersJ  I  may  here  state, 
that  the  telegram  I  sent  to  Alexandria  on 
Thursday  was  answered  on  Saturday  by 
Mr.  Saundersy  her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Alexandria,  in  these  pithy  words : 
"Speko  and  Grant  reached  Thebes  and 
Kineh.  Telegram  of  leaves  just  received 
here."  As  therefore  our  travelers  are 
now  far  below  the  caUiracts,  and  in  steam- 
ers of  the  Viceroy,  we  may  very  soon 
welcome  them  at  home.  When  the  full 
narrative  of  this  expedition  is  laid  before 
the  society,  you  will  then  have  before  you 
a  most  graphic  and  in  parts  an  amusing 
account  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  van- 
ous  people  of  whom  we  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  the  character  and  powers  of 
kings,  to  traverse  whose  dominions  re- 


quired such  a  continual  exertion  of  tact, 
vigilance  and  resolution  as  have  proved 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  be  as  good 
a  diplomatist  as  he  is  a  gallant  soldier. 
Looking  at  Speke  only  as  a  practical  geo- 
grapher, wo  of  this  society  owe  deep  ob- 
ligations to  him.  For  he  has  determined 
by  astronomical  observations  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  all  the  important  sites 
which  he  visited ;  and,  in  transmitting 
these  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of 
meteorological  data,  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  these  should,  if  possible,  be  calculated 
and  compared  by  competent  authoriUes 
before  he  reaches  England,  and  before 
his  map  M'as  publi^ed.  On  this  point  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Airey,  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  has,  with  his  well- 
known  love  of  our  science,  undertaken 
the  important  task.  When  delayed  in 
the  interior  Captain  Speke  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  by  writing  a  history  of  the 
Wahuma,  otherwise  Gallas  or  Abyssin- 
ians,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  por- 
tion of  that  nation  that  crossed  the  Nile, 
and  founded  the  large  kingdom  Killaja, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  river 
Kitanguie  Kagera,  on  the  east  by  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  north  by  the  small  river 
lake  Luta  Nzige,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Utumbi  and  Wkole.  These 
names,  as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Karae- 
we,  Ugunda  and  Ungoro,  were  only  mam 
known  to  geographers  in  Speke's  first 
journey;  while  no  historian  nas  hereto- 
fore heard  of  the  dynasties  which  Speke 
enumerates,  among  whose  kings  we  read 
of  Ware  the  Seventh  pd  Rohinda  the 
Sixth ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  these 
sovereigns  now  possessing  from  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  wives.  Not 
wishing,  however,  to  do  more  on  this  o<y 
casion  than  increase  your  desire  to  listen 
to  this  narrative  at  a  future  meeting,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  read  the  very  words 
of  Speke,  when  at  the  end  of  the  long  {hI- 
gnniage  of  himself  and  companions,  he 
fell  in  at  Gondokoro,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  who 
was  traveling  onward  to  assist  Idnu 
"The  meeting,"  says  he,  "of  two  old 
friends  suddenly  approaching  one  another 
from  the  opposite  hemispheres,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  can  be  better  on- 
dcrstood  than  descril)ed ;  we  were  intox* 
icatcd  with  joy,  though  my  good  friend 
had  inwardly  hoped  till  now  to  find  .ns  ~ 
some  fix  from  which  he  might  hsTO 
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lieved  us.  Baker  had  one  dahabiyek  and 
two  smaller  vessels,  stored  with  com, 
which  he  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal. 
He  also  lent  me  money  to  pay  the  way 
to  Cairo,  and  finally  supplied  our  daha- 
biyek  with  every  little  delicacy  for  our 
comfort.  He  was  our.  savior,  if  not  in 
the  interior,  at  any  rate  on  the  Nile." 
Nor  can  I  here  omit  to  notice  the  para- 
graph in  Speke's  first  letter  to  myself,  in 
which  he  says,  'I  may  safely  say  I  never 
felt  so  rejoiced  as  when  Fetherick  de- 
livered to  me  your  letter  announcing  to  me 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had 
awarded  to  me  the  Founder's  medal.  The 
determination  of  the  reservoir  from  which 
the  Nile  flows  will  enable  us  to  speculate 
with  more  accuracy  than  before  on  the 
regular  periodicity  of  the  rise  of  this 
stream  m  Egypt,  and  which  is  now 
generally  attributed,  not  to  the  melting 
of  the  snows  of  the  higher  chain,  but,  in 
far  the  greater  part,  to  the  fall  of  the 
equatorial  rains  on  the  interior  spongy 
upper  basins,  which,  when  supersaturated, 
must  fill  to  overflowing  the  lakes  into 
-which  the  waters  pass,  the  periodicity  be- 
ing determined  by  the  passage  of  the  sun 
over  the  equator.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
observe  that 'if  there  remain  any  person  in 
the  old  fashioned  erroneous  beliei  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  a  mountainous  sandy 
desert,  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
are  derived,  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and 
Speke  and  Grant  have  as  completely  dis- 
pelled the  illusion  as  respects  the  equato- 
nal  latitudes  as  the  journey  of  Livingstone 
put  an  end  to  a  similar  false  hypothesis  in 
the  south  of  this  great  continent.  Modem 
discovery  has  indeed  proved  the  trath  of 
the  hypothesis,  which  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  you  eleven  years  ago,  that  the  true 
center  of  Africa  is  a  great  elevated  watery 
basin,  often  abounding  in  rich  lands,  its 
large  lakes  being  fed  by  numerous  streams 
from  adjacent  ridges,  and  its  waters  escap- 
ing to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  depressions 
in  the  higher  surrounding  lands.  It  was 
at  our  anniversary  of  1852,  when  many 
data  that  have  since  been  accumulated 
were  unknown  to  us,  that,  in  my  compara- 
tive view  of  Africa  in  primeval  and  modern 
times,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  would  be  found  to  be  such 
an  unequally  elevated  basin,  occupied  now, 
as  it  was  in  ancient  geological  periods,  by 
fresh  water  lakes,  the  outflow  of  which 
would  be  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
through  fissures  in  subtending  ranges  of 


higher  mountains  near  the  coast.  While 
this  theory  was  clearly  verified  in  South- 
ern Africa  by  Livingstone  in  the  escape  of 
the  Zambesi,  as  narrated  by  himself,  and 
is  well  known  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Niger,  so  does  it  apply  to  the  Nile,  in  as 
far  as  the  great  central  lake,  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  occupies  a  lofty  plateau  of  3500  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  this  example,  as  the 
waters  flow  from  a  Southern  watershed, 
and  can  not  escape  to  the  east  or  the  west, 
there  being  no  great  transversal  valleys  in 
the  flanking  higher  grounds,  they  neces- 
sarily issue  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  forming  the 
White  Nile,  take  advantage  of  a  succes- 
sion of  depressions,  through  which  they 
flow  and  cascade.  The  upnermost  of 
these  cascades,  and  close  to  the  lake,  has 
been  named  after  my  predecessor,  Ripon 
Falls.  Thenceforward,  the  White  Nile, 
fed  by  other  affluents  as  it  flows  to  the 
south,  has  a  descent  of  2400  feet,  when  it 
reaches  Khartum,  which  is  1100  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  general  course  of  the  Nile, 
from  south  to  north,  and  its  peculiarity  as 
a  stream,  in  having  no  afiluent  between 
the  Atbara  river  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
1700  miles,  has  been  illustrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland.  The  phenomenon  of  its 
being  confined  to  this  northward  course  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  flanking  higher 
grounds,  ranging  from  south  to  north,  do 
not  afford,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  lateral 
valleys  which  lead  to  the  sea.  The  other 
generalizations  which  have  been  establish- 
ed by  Speke  and  Grant,  independently  of 
the  true  source  of  the  White  Nile,  are : 
1.  That  the  hypothetical  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  have  been  called  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  and  which  Ptolemy 
spoke  of  as  traversing  the  equatorial  re- 
gions of  Africa  from  east  to  west,  have  no 
such  range  as  theoretically  inferred  by  Dr. 
Beke.  According  to  our  travelers,  they 
are  simply  a  separate  interior  cluster  of 
hills,  from  which  some  small  feeders  of 
the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza  proceed.  In 
fact,  the  "  Montes  Lunte  "  ol  Burton  and 
Speke  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  cen- 
tral watershed  between  North  and  South 
Africa.  Now,  as  they  supply  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and,  consequently,  the  Nile,  with 
some  water,  they  may  possibly  send  con- 
tributions to  the  Congo,  in  the  west,  while 
to  the  south  there  seems  now  little  doubt 
that  their  waters  flowed  into  the  lake 
Tanganyika  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
thenoe  into  the  Nyassa  of  Livingstone,  as 
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had  been,  indcecl,  inferred,  on  what  seems 
to  me  very  sound  reasons,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Gallon.     2.   That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Karagwe  and  Uganda,  in  the 
central  and  equatorial  parts  of  Africa,  are 
much  more  civilized  and  advanced  than 
the  people  who  live  to  the  north,  on  the 
banks  ot  the  Nile,  between  the  lake  Victo- 
ria Nyanza  and  Gondokoro,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  those  naked  barba- 
rians, probably  the  anthropophagi  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  have  doubtless  been  the  real 
impediments  during  all  ages  to  explora- 
tions up  the  stream,  or  from  north  to  south. 
3.  We  learn  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  natives  on  the  east  coast 
enabled  the  travelers  to  hold  converse  with 
many  individuals  in  all  the  tribes  and  na- 
tions they  passed  through  until  they  reach- 
ed the  above  mentioned  northern  barba- 
rians, whose  language  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  dialect  of  Southern  Africa.   4.  From  the 
notes  of  Speke  on  the  geological  structure 
of  the  countries  he  passed  through  I  infer 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  portion  of  those 
regions  proving  to  be  auriferous.     I  direct 
attention  to  this  fact,  since  an  erroneous 
notion  has  crept  into  the  public  mind,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  possibly  gold- 
bearing  character  of  some  mountains  ex- 
tending southwards  from  Abyssinia,  that 
a  gold  region  existed  near  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.     In  this  address  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  do  justice  to  the  many  writers 
from  the  early  days  of  Herodotus  to  the 
later  period  of  Ptolemy,  as  well   as  to 
those  modern  authors  who,  referring  to 
those  ancient  works,  or  obtaining  informa- 
tion  from    natives,    have    assigned    the 
orimn  of  the  Xile  to  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.     In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  our 
journal  Mr.  Cooley  collated  with  ability 
all  the  knowledge  to  be  obtJiined  on  this 
subject    w^hen     he     wrote    (1845.)     He 
speaks  of  two  vast  lakes — one  three  hun- 
dred  leagues  long;  but  their  size  and 
positions  were  very  indefinitely  assigned. 
Again,  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda 
Fede,  in  Uome,  there  is  an  old  missionary 
(?)  map  of  Africa  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  two  lakes  are  marked  as  being 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  as  lying  south  ' 
of  the  enuator.     Our  attention  was  called  ' 
to  this  Old  map  by  my  friend  General  J.  ' 
von  Catignola,  who  took  a  small  copy  of  j 
it,  and  which   is  placed   in  the  records  ; 
of  our  society.    Dr.  Beke,  in  addition  to 
his  actual   discoveries  in   Abyssinia,  for 
which  he  obtained  our  gold  mcdftls,  has 


in  our  time,  and  from  an  original  point  of 
view,  theoretically    anticipated  tiiat  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile  would  be  foand 
near  to  where  they  are  now  fixed.    But 
all  the  speculations  of  geographers  as  to 
the  source  of  the  Nile  remainea  to  be  con- 
firmed or  set  aside  by  actual  observation. 
As  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  still  open  to  us  to  doubt  wheth- 
er that  geographer  had  any  sound  basis 
for  liis  statement;  for,  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  tropical  Africa,  we  may  hesitate 
to  apply  that  designation,  with   Burton 
and  Speke  to  their  central  group  north  of 
Lake  Tanganpka ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Beke  in  considering  as 
such  a  north  and  south  chain  on  the  e;ist, 
which,   as  he  supposes,  unites  the  l«)f^y 
mountains  of  Kilimandjaro  and  Knenia 
with  Abyssinia.    Even  these  two  views 
need  not  exhaust  this  prolific  subject  of 
theory,  while  they  may  serve  geographers 
a  good  turn  as  useful  stimula  to  future  ex- 
plorers.    In  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  all 
efforts  to  ascend  the  Nile  to  its  source 
have  failed,  I  must  do  justice  to  those 
geographers  who  have  shown  the  way  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  exploring  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  from  the  coast  near  Zanzi- 
bar  and  Mombas.    First,  we  have    to 
bear  in  mind  the  efforts  of  those  enter- 
prising German  missionaries,  Krapf,  and 
Refman,  who,  advancing  from  Mombas 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  Kilimand- 
jaro, announced  tiie  startling  phenomenon  ^ 
(Erhardt  sustaining  it  with  a  rough  sketch 
map)   that  these  very  lofty  mountains, 
though  under  the  equator,  were  capped 
by  snow.     The  truth  of  this  observation 
has  since  been  completely  realized  by  the 
actual  survcvs  of  Baron  von  der  Decken 
and  Mr.  Ricliard  Thornton,  as  well  as  by 
subsequent  ascents  by  the  former  to  the 
hight  of  thirteen  thousand  feet.     Next, 
our  associate  Colonel  Sykes  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  operating  from  Zanzibar  as 
an   excellent   base  for  all    geographical 
researchers  in  the    adjacent    continent. 
I    must     further    state    that    as    early 
as    1848,    Dr.    Beke    projected  an    ex- 
pedition to  the  Zanzibar  coast,  of  whioh 
Dr.  Bialoblotzky  was  to  be  the  leader. 
As  great  prejudices  then  existed  against 
these  suggestions,  though  I  warmly  en- 
couraged them  in  an  anniversary  address, 
on  account  of  the  supposed  movitable 
loss  of  life  to  any  P^uropean  who  should 
sojourn  there,  the  more  we  have  to  thank 
those  of  our  associates  who  advocated  a 
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line  of  research  which  has  led  first  to  the 
expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
eventually  to  the  di8cx)very  of  the  source 
of  the  true  White  Nile.  I  may  also  say, 
with  some  pride,  that  from  first  to  last 
the  council  of  this  society  has  vigorous- 
ly sustained  East  African  expeditions, 
whether  in  southern  or  northern  latitudes, 
and  1  am  well  entitled  to  say  that  in  the 
absence  of  our  persistant  representations 
to  her  Majesty  8  government,  for  whose 
support  and  countenance  we  are  indeed 
deeply  grateful,  the  discoveries  of  Living- 
stone, and  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  the 
grt^at  recent  discovery  of  Speke  and  Grant, 
which  now  occupies  our  thoughts,  would 
not  have  been  brought  about  in  our  day. 
(Cheers.) 


In  the  remainder  of  his  address  the 
President  referred  to  the  explorations  of 
Dr.  Livin^tone  in  Southern  Africa,  of 
Dr.  Henshm  in  Abyssinia,  of  Von  Beur- 
mann  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  to  the  ascent  of  Kilimandjaro  by 
Baron  von  der  Decken,  and  to  the  de- 
parture of  M.  Jules  Gerard  and  M.  du 
Chaillu  on  new  expeditions.  In  describ- 
ing the  recent  explorations  in  Australia, 
Sir  Roderick  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
valuable  labors  of  Landsborough,  McKin- 
lay  and  Walker,  who  had  dissipated  the 
delusion  that  the  interior  of  the  continent 
was  an  arid  waste,  and  had  demonstrated 
that  tropical  Australia  is  admirably  fitted 
for  colonization  by  Europeans. 


From    Chambers^    Journal. 
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Upon  a  certain  great  occasion  of  inter- 
national amity,  whereon  many  speeches 
'were  delivered  by  Englishmen  in  what 
they  imagined  to  be  the  language  of  their 
alien  auditors,  Mr.  Bright,  M.  P.,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  vernacular,  confess- 
ing and  bewailing  his  inability  to  speak 
French.  I  admire  this  orator's  modesty, 
but  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
regret.  I  prefer  rather  the  sentiment  of 
that  national  hero  who  publicly  thanked 
the  gods  that  he  could  compel  his  tongue 
to  utter  no  language  save  that  of  his 
fatheHand.  Let  there  be  a  Universal 
Tongue,  by  all  means,  if  the  philologists 
will  have  it  so.  I  have  experienced  great 
inconvenience  when  traveling  abroad  Irom 
the  unfinished  character  of  this  great 
scheme  of  theirs  myself,  and  I  should 
vastly  like  to  see  it  accomplished — only 
let  them  be  particularly  careful  to  select 
for  their  purpose  the  ^Jnglish. 

My  acquaintance  is  extensive,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  increase  it,  but  if  there  is  a 
description  of  person  that  I  am  less  de- 
sirous to  know  than  another,  it  is  one  who 
is  recommended  to  me  as  being  "  an  ac- 


complished linguist.'*  I  should  have  bet- 
ter hopes  of  social  advantage  from  a  "  first- 
rate  pugilist ;"  or  even  from  a  gentleman 
whose  introduction  was  once  prom- 
ised to  me  by  an  intoxicated  market-gar- 
dener upon  a  Citizen  'bus,  as  "  the  grower 
of  the  werry  finest  'oUyocks  in  all  Middle- 
sex." What  a  man  gains  in  words— in 
the  facility  of  expressing  himself— -he  gen- 
erally loses  in  ideas,  as  witness  the  Popu- 
lar Treacher,  the  Demagogue,  and  the 
"  Cheap  Jack ;"  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  when  he  acquires  various  tongues. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  such  a  man  if  he  posses- 
ses an  idea  apiece  for  them.  The  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  annoyed  upon 
one  occasion  by  an  individual  who  was 
airing  nine  languages  at  once  before  a  dis- 
tinguished company.  "  Nine,  sir,"  ob- 
served this  social  scourge,  this  cat-'o-nine- 
tails,  ^'  I  can  speak  nine  distinctly,  *  but 
my  revered  father,  when  alive,  he  could 
speak  no  less  than  fifteen.    ^^  Ah  I"  re- 

*  He  conld  imitate  five  cats,  sir,  fire  distinct 
cats  in  a  wheelbarrow,  upon  my  sacred  houpr; 
DOW  one  ean't  help  liking  a  fellow  with  such  umlts 
as  thoae.— Pfdhncii:. 
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marked  Jerrold,  "I  knew  a  man  who 
could  speak  five-and-twenty,  and  who  never 
said  anything  worth  hearing  in  any  one  of 

The  possession  of  a  foreign  tongue  is 
doubtless  useful  to  a  man  among  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  it,  but  among  his  own 
countrymen,  it  is  no  more  advantageous, 
and  scarcely  less  ornamental,  than  a 
second  nose.  Why,  then,  does  he  almost 
invariably  flourish  it  in  our  faces,  as  though 
it  were  a  fan  with  KimmePs  scent  upon 
it  ?  Why  does  he  say  Adieu  (with  a  con- 
tortion) instead  of  "Good-bye?"  Why 
does  he  call  me  his  "  JBon  «?»«,"  when  he 
knows  I  hate  both  him  and  it?  Why 
does  he  utter  Je  suift  prit — why  does  he  ? 
instead  of  "  I  am  ready."  "  Toujours pret^'* 
replied  a  certain  la<jy,  who  was  always 
chattering  bad  French,  to  an  individual 
who  ofiered  his  arm  to  take  her  down  to 
dinner — "  Toujoura  pret  "is  my  motto." 

But  that  heroic  man,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  respon'ied  sternly : 
"Then  it  should  be  "  Toujours  prate," 
madam."  Let  Social-science  Associations 
boast  themselves  as  much  as  they  will,  it 
is  men  like  these  who  are  our  real  re- 
formers. "How  agreeable,"  remarked 
the  late  Sir  Come  wall  Lewis  after  the 
miseries  of  an  evening-party,  "  would  this 
life  be,  were  it  not  for  its  amusements ; 
and  especially  if  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  '  a  little  music'  in  the  world."  And 
how  charming,  say  I,  might  conversation 
be  made,  if  all  French  phrases  were  rigor- 
ously excluded;  and  especblly  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Parisian  accent. 
To  be  able  to  pronounce  the  ultimate  syl- 
lable in  a  French  M^ord  ending  with  fn, 
such  as  Iloudin,  in  a  certain  distressingly 
unnatural  manner,  appears  to  be  the  sum- 
mit of  earthly  ambition  with  some  per- 
sons ;  and  when  they  fancy  they  have  at- 
tained to  it,  they  thenceforth  look  down 
upon  the  rest  or  their  fellow-creatures,  as 
from  a  moral  and  intellectual  pedestal. 
The  more  contemptible  an  accomplishment 
is,  the  prouder  folks  generally  are  when 
they  possess  it ;  a  little  worthless  know- 
ledge puffing  up  beyond  all  measure,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  college  dons, 
dealers  in  fancy-dogs,  and  turnpike-keep- 
ers ;  which  last,  when  placed  where  two 
roads  meet,  can  generally  inform  the  way- 
farer which  to  choose  in  the  most  disagree- 
able maimer  conceivable.  And  thus  it  is 
with  your  linguist.  The  moralist  may  re- 
mark  disparagingly  upon  the  Doubled- 


tongued,  but  give  me  a  hypocrite  for  a 
companion,  say  I,  rather  than  any  feDow 
who  piques  himself  on  his  French,  and  in- 
terlards his  conversation  with  phrases 
which  he  pretends  can  not  be  translated 
into  English.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  affections  ever  acqniesced 
in  by  the  ignorant ;  were  these  columns 
open  to  the  full  expression  of  an  honest 
indignation,  I  could,  entre  nous^  reader-^ 
that  is  to  say,  between  yon  and  me  and 
the  wall — give  my  own  opinion  on  it,  in 
very  apt  and  forcible  Saxon.  As,  indeed, 
the  fashionable  novel,  with  its  meaningless 
Gallicisms,  affords  the  lowest  type  of  Kter- 
atnre,  so  does  the  man  with  his  talk  slashed 
with  French  phrases  present  the  feeblest 
form  of  conversation. 

"  Give  me  the  mirth  that  scorns  to  trench 

8Q  the  bright  shallows  of  the  French, 
ut  fills  the  genial  eye,  and  rolls 
Its  broad  deep  current  to  our  souls." 

Like  the  immortal  Samuel, "  I  love  talk," 
but  I  can't  abide  talking  on  tiptoe. 

Of  the  man  who  makes  jokes  in  a  for- 
eign language,  in  a  company  composed  of 
his  owTi  fellow-countrymen,  I  say  nothing, 
for  even  the  English  tongue,  so  admirably 
fitted  for  invective,  affords  no  adjective 
strong  enough  to  apply  to  such  an  offence. 
Most  of  us,  however,  have  witnessed  the 
enormity,  and  the  degradation  of  onr 
species  that  has  foUowed  upon  it ;  the  pre- 
tended appreciation  of  the  males,  who  are  * 
for  the  most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  laughing  at,  and  the  pitiable  ir- 
resolution of  the  females,  who  are  afraid 
of  compromising  themselves  by  applaud- 
ing something  that  may  not  be  proper. 
How  infinitely  more  would  such  an  offen- 
der have  contributed  to  the  general  enjoy- 
ment, had  he  stood  on  his  head  upon  a 
ginger-beer  bottle;  or  performed  "the 
wheeP'  as  it  is  enacted  by  what  he  would 
call  the  gamins  of  the  street ;  or  given 
some  ingenious  "imitation"  of  bird,  or 
beast,  or  fish.  Everybody  would  then 
have  understood  the  entertainment ;  and 
even  those  who  were  above  enjoying  it, 
would  have  derived  a  satisfiu)tion  from 
considering  how  superior  they  themselves 
were  to  such  a  vulgar  fellow.  Whereas, 
from  the  unintelligible Jet^<&-mo<,  nothing 
has  flowed  but  hypocrisy  and  humiUJa* 
tion. 

I  was  lately  pursuing  this  subject,  which 
is  a  favorite  one  with  me,  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, among  which  there  chanced  to  be 
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an  ancient  Peninsular  veteran,  who,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  spoke  every  Eu- 
ropean language  to  perfection.  Instead 
of  obstructing  the  progress  of  my  Crusade, 
however,  he  joined  my  standard,  and  as- 
sisted me  in  demolishing  a  hateful  serjeant- 
at-law,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  six 
months'  sojourn  in  Italy,  to  talk  as  famil- 
iarly of  Ben  Trovato  and  Siesta  as  though 
they  were  his  brother  and  sister. 

"  But  in  foreign  countries,  at  least," 
contended  the  Serjeant,  *'  you  must  allow 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  sir,"  returned  the 
bluff  old  general.  '^  It  is  better  for  your 
morality,  your  religion,  and  your  good 
temper,  never  to  understand  what  foreign- 
ers say." 

"Nay,  but  in  warfare,  for  instance," 
urged  the  cunning  lawyer :  "  nobody  can 
be  more  aware  than  so  distinguished  an 
officer  as  yourself  that  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  allies  is  to  be  desired 
above  all  things.  When  you  were  in 
Portugal" 

"  Ay,  when  I  was  in  Portugal,"  inter- 
rupted the  general,  rubbing  his  hands; 
"  then,  as  you  say,  it  made  a  great  differ- 
ence whether  you  knew  Portuguese  or 
not.  I  have  known  the  life  or  death  of 
more  than  one  honest  fellow  turn  upon 
that  very  circumstance." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  serjeant  tri- 
umphantly, "you  have  known  a  man's 
life  saved  by  his  understanding  Portu- 
guese." 

"  Not  quite  that,"  responded  the  soldier ; 
"  but  I  have  known  a  man's  life  saved  by 
another  man's  not  understanding  it." 

"  (4ood,"  said  I ;  "  I  can  easily  believe 
it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how.  it  .hap- 
pened." 

"  Well,"  said  the  veteran ;  "  you  are 
probably  aware  that  Lord  Wellington's 
discipline  in  the  Peninsula  was  excessive- 
ly severe.  If  a  man  did  but  forage  for 
his  mess  without  respect  to  the  market- 
value  of  the  commodity  he  brought  back 
to  camp ;  or  if  he  suffered  hia  affections 
to  be  centered  on  a  young  person  in  a  nun- 
nery; or  if  he  picked  up  anything  in  a 
church  that  he  had  a  fancy  to  send  home 
to  his  friends — and  chanced  to  be  discov- 
ered, the  provost-marshal  was  sent  for 
post-haste,  and  it  was  even  betting  whether 
the  poor  fellow  in  trouble  was  not  hanged. 
Our  chief  was  especially  particular  that 
the  men  conducted  themselves  with  pro- 


priety when  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  a  portable  gallows 
was  even  constructed,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  make  us  the  most  courteous  army 
that  ever  occupied  a  foreign  land.  Two 
men  of  my  company,  and  excellent  sol- 
diers, happened  to  be  lodging  with  an  old 
Portuguese  vine-dresser,  who,  in  addition 
to  feeding  them  with  omeleos  swimming 
in  rancid  oil,  allowed  them  insufficient  fir- 
ing. My  unfortunate  fellows,  therefore, 
Eulled  up  his  vine  sticks,  and  made  a  good 
laze  for  themselves,  without  saying  By 
your  leave/  or  With  your  leave.  Where- 
upon, the  old  curmudgeon  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  provost-marshal  coming 
round  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any 
complaints,  to  set  forth  a  piteous  story  of 
oppression  and  tyranny — more  than  three 
parts  of  which  were  doubtless  lies.  He 
neld  a  bundle  of  the  sticks  in  question 
with  one  hand,  and  appealed  to  Heaven 
with  the  other,  as  though  he  had  been 
wronged  in  the  most  wicked  manner  con- 
ceivable ;  while  I  was  standing  by,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  the  two  offen- 
ders would  be  taken  out  and  hanged  forth- 
with. Now,  it  so  happened  that  the 
provost-marshal,  althougn  an  excellent 
Spanish  scholar,  knew  nothing  of  Portu- 
gues ;  so  he  turned  to  me,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  "Pray,  tell  me, 
captain,"  cried  he,  "  wl^at  this  old  idiot  is 
clamoring  for?  What  does  he  want? 
And  what  have  these  men  of  yours  done  ? 
And  why  does  he  shake  that  bundle  of 
vine-sticks  in  their  faces,  as  though  he 
were  Jupiter  Tonans  ?" 

"  Well,  marshal,"  said  I,  "  the  fact  is, 
he  wants  the  poor  fellows  to  sleep  upon 
them.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  bed  he  al- 
lows them,  and  because  they  murmur  at 
such  accommodation,  he  protests  that  he 
will  get  them  punished,  and,  he  hopes, 
even  hanged." 

"  Blood-thirsty  old  scoundrel  I"  cried  the 
marshal,  addressing  himself  to  the  elo- 
Quent  native;  "hold  your  tongue,  and 
don't  attempt  to  get  honest  fellows  into 
trouble.  If  I  were  they,  I'm  blessed  if  I 
wouldn't  bum  aU  your  vine  sticks." 

"  And,  with  that,  off  he  rode  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  leaving  the  vine-dresser  still  gestic- 
ulating, and  my  two  poor  fellows  thank- 
ful enough  to  find  themselves  on  their 
feet.  Now,  if  that  provost-marshal  had 
understood  Portuguese,  they  would  have 
danced  upon  nothing." 
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"  Und  aber  n&ch  zwcitansend  Johrcn 
Earn  ich  dcsselbigcn  Wegs  gcfohren." 

"  Et  puis  nous  irons  voir,  car  decadence  ct  dcuil 
YicnncDt  toujours  aprds  la  puissance  et  Torgueil, 
Nous  irons  yoir  .  . 
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We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  depend 
on  the  four  great  literary  languages  for 
the  whole  body  of  our  information  and 
amusement,  that  it  occurs  to  few  to  con- 
sider that  ignorance  of  other  European 
dialects  involves  any  inconvenience  at  all, 
except  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
the  countries  in  M'hich  they  are  spoken. 
Yet  there  is  much  of  really  valuable  mat- 
ter which  sees  the  light  only  in  the  minor 
tongues,  especially  those  of  the  industrious 
North,  and  with  which  the   world  has 
never  been  made  familiar  through  transla- 
tion.   Joachim  Frederic  Schouvv,  the  Dan- 
ish botanist,  is  one  of  the  writers  of  our 
day  who  has  suffered  most  prejudicially 
both  to  his  own  fame  and  to  the  public 
from    having  employed  only  his  native 
language.     For  his  writings  are  not  only 
valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but 
belong  to  the  most  popular  order  of  scien- 
tific writing,  and  would   assuredly  have 
been  general  favorites,  had  not  the  bulk  of 
them  remained  untranslated.     His  "  Tab- 
leau du  Cliraat  de  l*Italie  "  has,  however, 
appeared  in    French,  and   is  a  standard 
work.     A  little  collection  of  very  brief  and 
and  popular  essays,  entitled  "  The  Earth, 
Plants,  and  Man,"  has  been  translated  both 
into  German  and  English.     One  of  these, 
styled  "  The  Plants  of  Pompeii,"  is  found- 
ed on  a  rather  novel  idea.    The  paintings 
on  the  wal  s  of  the  disinterred  houses  of 
that  city   contain   (among   other  things) 
many  landsca])e  compositions.    Sometimes 
these  are  accessory  to  historical  represen- 
tations.    But  they  often  merely  portray 
the  scenery  of  ordinaryout-door  life.    The 
old  decorators  of  the  Pompeian  chambers 
had  indeed  an  evident  taste  for  those  tri- 


vial tricks  of  theatrical  deception,  which 
are  still  very  popular  in  Italy.  Their  ver- 
dure, sky,  ana  so  forth,  seem  often  as  if 
meant  to  impose  on  the  spectator  for  s 
moment  as  realities;  and  are,  thorefore» 
executed  in  a  '  realistic  "  though  sketchy 
style.  "Consequently,"  says  Schouw, 
"  the  observation  of  the  plants  which  are 
represented  in  these  paintings  will  nvei 
as  far  as  they  ^o,  the  measure  of  Aose 
which  were  ramiliar  to  the  ancient  eye, 
and  will  help  to  show  the  identities  and 
the  differences  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  Campanian  plains  a  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  that  which  adorns  them 
now." 

We  propose  to  follow  the  Professor 
through  this  confined  but  elegant  little 
chapter  of  his  investigations.  But  by  re- 
straining ourselves  to  this  alone,  we  shonid 
be  dealing  with  only  part  of  a  subject  In 
most  regions,  two  thousand  years  have 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetable  covering  of  the 
earth  ;  but  in  that  land  of  volcanic  infln- 
ences  in  which  Pompeii  stood,  great  revo- 
lutions have  taken  place,  during  that  timei 
in  the  structure  of  the  ground  itself.  Sea 
and  land  have  changed  places ;  mounUuns 
have  risen  and  sunk;  the  very  ontlines 
and  main  landmarks  of  the  scene  are  other 
than  what  they  were.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  ourselves  gazing  with  Em- 
peror Tiberius  from  his  "  specular  hight^ 
on  precipitous  Capri,  at  that  unequelled 
panorama  of  sea  and  land  formed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  as  thence  descried,  and 
note  in  what  respects  the  visible  &oe  of 
things  has  changetl  since  he  beheld  it 

The  central  object  in  his  view,  as  ia 
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that  of  the  modern  observer,  was  Vesuvius, 
standing  out  a  huge  insulated  mountain 
mass,  unconformable  with  the  other  out- 
lines of  tlie  landscape,  and  covered  then, 
as  now,  with  its  broad  mantle  of  dusky 
green.  Then,  as  now,  its  volcanic  soil 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
But  in  other  respects  its  appearance  was 
widely  different.  No  slender,  menacing 
column  of  smoke  rose  perpetually  from  its 
summit.  Nor  was  it  lurid,  at  night,  with 
that  red  gleam  of  the  slow  river  of  fire. 

*'A  cui  riluco 
Di  Capri  la  marina 
E  di  Napoli  il  porto  e  Mergellina." 

It  was  an  extinct  volcano,  and  had  been 
so  for  unknown  ages.  Nor  did  it  exhibit 
its  present  characteristic  cone,  nor  proba- 
ably  its  double  top ;  Vesuvius  and  Somma 
were  most  likely  one ;  and  the  deep  half- 
moon-shaped  ravine  of  the  Atrio  del  Cav- 
allo,  which  now  divides  them,  is  thought 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  crater.  That 
crater  was  a  huge  am  phi  theatrical  depres- 
sion, several  miles  in  circuit,  filled  with 
l»astu re-lands  and  tangled  woods.  Spar- 
taeus  and  his  servile  army  had  used  it  not 
long  before  as  a  natural  fortress.  But 
this  feature  was  scarcely  visible  to  the 
spectator  at  Capri,  opposite  the  mountain, 
to  whom  the  summit  must  have  appeared 
as  a  broad  flat-topped  ridge,  in  shape  and 
hight  very  similar  to  the  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  time  in  question,  scarcely  a  few 
vasrue  traditions  remained  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  mountain  had  once  "  burnt." 
The  fiery  legends  of  Magna  Grecia  related 
to  the  country  west  of  Naples,  where  vol- 
canic action  had  been  more  recent:  the 
Phlegriean  fields,  the  Market-place  of  Vul- 
can (Solfatara,)  the  cone  of  Gnarime 
(Ischia,)  through  which  the  imprisoned 
Typhceus  breathed  flame,  from  whence  he 
liMS  been  since  transferred  to  Vesuvius,  as 
a  Genoese  monk  informed  us  when  we 
and  he  first  looked  on  that  volcano  to- 
gether. Vesuvius  awoke  from  hks  sleep 
of  unknown  length,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  A.D.  79,  when  he  celebrated  his  resump- 
tion of  authority  by  that  grand  "  extra 
night"  of  the  24th  August,  which  has  had 
no  rival  since,  in  the  way  of  pyrotechnical 
entertainment,  except  on  the  distant  shores 
of  Iceland,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas. His  period  of  activity  lasted  nearly 
a  thousand  years.  Then  he  relapsed  into 
VOL.  LIX  —NO  8 


[lethargy  for  six  hundred.     In   1631,  he 
had  resumed  (as  old  prints  show,)  some- 
thing nearly  resembling  the  form  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him   in   classical 
times.     His  top,  of  great  hight,  swollen 
up  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  burning 
matter,  without  a  vent,  was  a  level  pla- 
teau, with  a  pit-like  crater  filled  with  a 
forest  of  secular  oaks  and  ilexes :  only  a 
few  "  furaaroles,"  or  smoke-holes,  remained 
here  and  there  to  attest  his  real  character. 
Even  the  legends  of  his  conflagations  had 
become  out  of  date.    The  old  "  Orearch  " 
or  mountain-spirit,  Vesevus,  is  portrayed 
by  the  local  poet  Pontanus  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  a  rustic  figure,  with  a  bald 
head,  hump  back,  and  cincture  of  brush- 
wood— all  fiery  attributes  omitted.    Even 
his  terrible  name  was  only  known  to  the 
learned :  the  people  called  him  the  "  Monte 
di  Somma."    The  suburban  features  of  a 
great  luxurious  city,  convents,  gardens, 
vineyards,  hunting  grounds,  and  parks  of 
the  nobility,  had  crept  again  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  until  they  almost  mingled 
with  the  trees  on  the  summit.    The  ap- 
proaching hour  was  not  without  its  pre- 
monitory signs,  many  and  strange.    The 
phenomena  which  Bulwer  makes  his  witch 
of  Vesuvius  recount,  by  way  of  warning, 
to  Arbaces,  are  very  closely  borrowed 
from     contemporary    narratives    of    the 
eruption  of  1631.     Nor  were  the  omens 
of  superstition   wanting,  accommodated 
to    the    altered  feelings    of  the  times. 
At  the  Plinian  eruption,  the  people  im- 
agined that  the  old  giants  buried  in  the 
Phlegrsean  fields  had  risen  again,  and  re- 
newed their  battle  with  the  gods :  "  for 
many  phantoms  of  them,"  says  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  "  were  seen  in  the  smoke,  and  a  blast, 
as  of  trumpets,   was  heard."     In   1631, 
carriages  full  of  devils  were  seen  to  drive, 
and  battalions  of   diabolical  soldiers  to 
gather  in  marching  array  along  the  pre- 
cipitous flanks  of   the   mountain.    The 
footsteps    of    unearthly    animals     were 
tracked  on  the  roads.     "  A  peasant  of  the 
name  of  Giovanni  Camillo     (so   we  are 
informed   by   the  Jesuit    Giulio   Cesare 
Recupito,  a  contemporary,)  "  had  passed 
Easter  Eve  at  a  farm-house  of  his  own  on 
the  mountain.    There,    without    having 
taken  a  mouthful   of  anything,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  profound  slumber,  from 
which  awakening  suddenly,  he  saw  no 
longer  before  his  eyes  the  likeness  of  the 
place  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  but  a 
new  heaven,  a  new  soil,  and  a  new  land- 
26 
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scape ;  instead  of  a  hill-side  covered  with 
woo«l,  there  appeared  a  wall  crossing:  the 
road,  and  extending  on  each  side  for  a 
great  distance,  with   a  verr  lofly  gate. 
Astonished  at  this  new  scene,  he  went  to 
the  gate  to  inquire  where  he  was.    There 
he  found   a  porter   of  the   order   of  St. 
Francis,  a    young  man   in    appearance. 
Many  conjecture  that  this  was  St.  Antony 
of  Padua.     Tlie  porter  at  first  seemed  to 
repulse  him,  but  afterwards  admitted  him 
into  the  courtyard  and  guided  him  about. 
After  a  lonnf  circuit  thev  arrived   at  a 
great  range  of  buildings  breathing  fire 
from  every  window."    In  short,  the  poor 
peasant  was  conducted,  after  the  fashion 
of  such  visions,  through  the  mansions  of 
hell  and  purgatory,   where  he  saw,   of 
course,  many  of  his  acquaintance  various- 
ly tormented.     "  At  last,  on  the  following 
day,  he  was  restored  to  himself  and  to 
Vesuvius ;  and  was  ordered  to  inform  his 
countrymen  that  a  great  ruin  was  impend- 
ing over  them  from  that  mountain  ;  where- 
fore they  should  address  their  vows  and 
prayers  to  God.     On  Easter  Day,  at  noon, 
he   came  home,    and   was  observed   of 
many  with  his  dress  sprinkled  with  ashes, 
his  face  burnt  black,  as  if  escaped  from  a 
fire."    This  was  two  years    before    the 
eruption,  and  during  the  interval  Camillo 
always  told  the  same  story;  wherefore, 
after  passing  a  long  time  for  either  mad 
or  drunk,  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prophet.     At  last  on  the  night 
of  the  15  th  December,  the  ancient  volcano 
signalized  his  awakening  by  a  feat  of  un- 
rivalled grandeur.    In  forty-eight  hours 
of  terrific  struggles,  he  blew   away  the 
whole  cap  of  tlie  mountain ;  so  that,  on 
the  mornmgof  the  18th,  when  the  smoke 
at  last  subsided,  the  Neapolitans  beheld 
their  familiar    summit   a    thousand   feet 
lower  than  it  had  been  before  ;  while  its 
southern  fiice  was  seamed  by  seven  dis- 
tinct rivers  of  fire,  slowly  rolling  at  seve- 
ral points  into  the  sea. 

Since  1631,  the  frequency,  if  not  the 
violence,  of  the  eruption  seems  to  have 
gradually  increased, .  and  Vesuvius  is 
probably  more  "active"  now,  in  local 
language,  than  at  any  former  time  in  his 
annals,  having  made  the  fortunes  of  an 
infinity  of  guides  and  miscellaneous 
waiters  on  IVovi^lence  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  besides  burning  a  forest  or 
two,  and  expelling  the  j)easantry  of  some 
villages.  lUil  his  performances  on  a 
grand  scale  seem  for  the  present  suspend- 


ed. Frequent  eruptions  prevent  that  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  which  prodaces 
great  ones.  Indeed,  the  late  Mr.  Laing, 
whose  "  Xotes  of  a  Traveler  "  show  him 
to  have  been  that  identical  **  sturdy  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Whig"  who  visited  Oxford 
in  company  with  Lockhart's  Reginald 
Dalton,  ^^  reviling  all  things,  despising  all 
things,  and  pulling  himself  up  with  all 
things,"  deliberately  pronounced  the  vol- 
cano a  humbug,  and  believed  the  depth 
of  its  subterranean  magazines  to  be  ex- 
tremely trifling.  Still,  the  curious  travel- 
er, like  that  fabulous  Englishman  who 
visited  the  lion-tamer  every  night  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  him  devoured,  cannot 
help  looking  with  a  certain  eagerness  for 
the  occurrence  of  those  two  interesting 
catastrophes,  of  which  the  day  and  honr 
are  written  down  in  the  book  of  the  Fates 
— that  combination  of  high  tide,  west 
wind,  and  land-flood,  whidn  is  to  drown 
St.  Petersburg ;  that  combination  of  south- 
east wind  and  first-class  ernption  which 
is  to  bury  Naples  in  ashes.  This  finale 
seemed  nearer  in  that  recent  eruption  of 
December,  1860,  which  spent  its  fury  on 
Torre  del  Greco,  than  perhaps  on  any 
former  occasion ;  but  once  more  the 
danger  passed  away. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digres- 
sion, which  has  nothing  to  excuse  it 
excQpt  the  interest  which  clings  even  to 
often-repeated  stories  respecting  the  pop- 
ular old  volcano.  Other  features  in  that 
wonderful  panorama,  seen  from  Capri, 
have  undergone  scarcely  inferior  changes 
since  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Yonder  nch 
tract  of  level  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Samo,  between  Torre  dell'  Annunziata 
and  Castellamare,  did  not  exist.  The 
sea  has  retreated  from  it.  Tiberius  saw, 
instead  of  it,  a  deep  bay  washing  the  walls 
of  the  compact  little  provincial  city  of 
Pompeii.  But  the  neighboring  port  of 
Stabiiv  is  gone  ;  not  a  vestage  of  its  site 
remains.  Above  it  to  the  right,  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo,  and  the  limestone  sierra  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  remain,  no  donbt, 
unchanged  by  time.  Only  that  marvel- 
ous range  of  Roman  villas  and  gardens 
which  Inied  its  foot  for  leagues,  almost 
rivalling  the  structures  of  the  opposite 
Hay  of  Haiie  for  magnificence,  has  disap- 
peared, no  one  knows  how  or  when. 
The  diver  oft*  the  coast  of  Sorento  can 
touch  with  his  hand  the  long  ranges  of 
foundation  work,  brick  and  marble,  which 
now  lie  many  feet  beneath  the  deep  ek 
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water.  It  was  a  strange  fit  of  shortlived 
magnificence,  that  which  induced  the 
grandest  of  millionaires,  and  chiefs  of  the 
Augustan  age,  to  raise  their  palaces,  all 
around  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  on  vaulted 
ranges  of  piles  laid  within  the  sea,  so  that 
its  luxurious  ripple  should  be  heard  under 
the  rooms  in  which  they  lived.  Niebuhr, 
who,  with  all  his  curious  insight  into  the 
ways  of  antiquity,  was  not  superior  to 
the  temptation  of  finding  a  new  reason 
for  every  thing,  asserts  that  they  did  so  in 
order  to  escape  the  malaria.  But  that 
mysterious  evil  influence  extended  some 
way  beyond  the  shore.  The  country 
cratl  will,  to  this  day,  keep  as  far  as  they 
can  in  the  summer  nights,  off  the  coast  of 
the  Caraj)agna,  while  the  quiet  land-breeze 
is  wafting  death  from  the  interior.  The 
real  causes  were,  doubtless,  what  the 
writers  of  the  time  disclose.  The  land 
close  to  the  shore  was  dear  and  scanty, 
and  ill-accommodated  for  building,  from 
its  steepness.  The  first  new-comer  who 
set  the  fashion  of  turning  sea  into  land, 
was  imitated  by  others  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  wealth,  until  the  whole 
shore  became  lined  with  palatial  edifices, 
like  the  grand  Canal  of  V  enice ;  but  not 
so  durable.  These  classical  structures, 
frequently  delineated  with  more  or  less 
detail  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  were  as 
beautiful  and  as  transitory  as  those  o£  our 
dreams ;  or  like  the  vision  which  Claud 
Lorraine  transferred  to  canvas  in  the 
most  poetical  of  landscapes,  his  "  Enchan- 
ted Palace."  Judging  from  the  singular 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  "  Temple  of 
Serapis,"*   and  by   other    topographical 


*  This  famed  Temple  of  Jupiter  Seraph  staods 
close  to  the  shore  in  the  harbor  of  Puzzuoli,  or 
Puiiioli,  as  it  was  when  Paul  landed  there,  bit 
iiiilea  west  of  Naples.  It  is  a  marble  temple  in 
ruins.  Some  of  ine  lower  marble  walls  are  siili 
reraaimn>f,  Tlic  water  was  about  fourteen  inches 
(Icfp  upon  the  marble  floor,  when  we  walked 
over  it  on  a  plank.  Some  of  the  marble  colmnne 
about  three  feet  in  diameter  were  still  standing. 
About  six  feet  above  the  base  of  the  columns 
bei:an  a  series  of  holes,  of  the  size  of  your  liitle 
finger,  which  were  made  by  a  species  of  shell  fish, 
called  borers,  cxtx^ndin);  up  the  column  some  six 
(•r  eiglit  feet  higher.  By  the  cooling  of  the  vol- 
canic fires  ages  ago,  the  land  and  shore  along 
thi^  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  shrunk  and  the 
temple  sunk  down  full  sixteen  feet  lower  than  now, 
till  the  borer  fishes  in  the  progress  of  tfl^ee,  bored 
these  holes.  Since  then  the  volcanic  fires 
kindled  anew  have  swelled  the  land  and  lifted  up 
those  temples  and  ull  lo  its  present  position.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geological,  vol- 


records,  geologists  have  concluded  that 
land  and  sea,  in  this  volcanic  region,  wax 
and  wane  in  long  successions  of  ages. 
Thus  the  sea  rose  (or  rather  the  land  sank) 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  for 
about  eleven  centuries  previous  to  a.d. 
1000 ;  then  the  reverse  movement  took 
place  until  about  a.d.  1500  ;  and  the  land 
is  now  sinking  again.  If  so,  these  marine 
palaces  must  have  gradually  subsided 
into  the  sea,  and  their  owners  may  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  invasion  of  cuttle- 
fish and  sea-hedgehogs,  and  other  mons- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  shallows, 
in  their  best  bedrooms,  even  before 
Norman  or  Saracen  incursions  had  re- 
duced them  to  desolation.  But  whatever 
the  cause  of  their  disappearance,  they 
had  vanished  before  modern  history  be- 
gan ;  nor  has  modern  luxury  in  its  most 
profuse  mood,  ever  sought  to  reproduce 
them.  Their  submarine  ruins  remain  as 
memorials  of  ages  when  men  were  at  all 
events  more  daring  and  earnest  in  their 
extravagance,  and  the  "  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life"  were  deified  on  a 
grander  scale,  than  at  any  other  epoch  of 
the  world's  history. 

Naples  herself,  the  "idle"  and  the 
"learned"  (for  the  ancients  called  her 
somewhat  inconsistently  by  both  epithets, 
nor  had  she  as  yet  acquired  her  more  re- 
cent soubriquet  of  the  "  beautiful,")  formed 
a  far  less  conspicuous  object  in  the  view 
than  now ;  it  was  a  place  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  souls,  according  to 
Niebuhr 's  conjectural  estimate ;  confined 
between  the  modern  mole  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gate  del  Carmine  on  the 
other  ;  and  nestling  close  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sister  city  Herculaneum.  The 
lofty  line  of  thd  houses  on  the  Chiaia — of 
which  you  may  now  almost  count  the 
windows  in  the  top  stories  from  the  sea- 
level  at  Capri,  through  that  pellucid  at- 
mosphere, while  the  lower  stories  are  hid- 
den by  the  earth's  curvature — did  not 
then  exist.  But  instead  of  it  there  ex- 
tended the  endless  terraces  and  colon- 
nades, the  cypress  avenues  and  plane 
groves,  of  that  range  of  fortress-palaces 
erected  by  PoUio  and  LucuUus,  enlacing 
island,  and  beach,  and  ridge,  even  to  the 
point  of  Posilippo  with  tracery  of  dazzling 
marble.  Here,  however,  the  mere  natural 
changes  have  been  small,  except  that  an 
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island  or  two  (like  that  of  the  Castel  dell'  into  the  lake  if  there  happens  to  be  a  lake 

Uovo)  has  since  been  joined  to  the  eon-  below  them. 

tinent.    But  farther  west,  round  the  Bay  ..  gj  ^^^  ^^^  substratus  Averno  est" 
of  Baice,  nre  and  water  have  dealt  most 

faniastically  with  the  scenery.  Scarcely  And  Virgil's  description,  aconrately 
a  prominent  feature  on  which  the  Roman  constmed,  gives  exactly  the  same  mean- 
eye  rested  remains  unchanged.     Quiet  lit-  ing. 

tie   Nisida  was  a  smoking  semi-volcano.  « Spclunca  alta  fiiit  .    .    .    . 

\  onder  level  dun-colored  shore,  from  Poz-  .    .    .    .    tuta  lacu    nigro  nemorum  que 

zuoli  to  the  Lucrine,  was  under  water,  and  tcnebris. 

the  waves  dashed  against  a  line  of  clif!'  Quam  super"  (not  quern  super,  over  the  ear- 
now    some  miles    inland.    That    crater-  em,  not  the  lake) 
shaped  Lake  of  Agnano,  now  the  com "  hapd  uWte  potorant  impund  To- 
rn on  resort  of  Neapolitan  holiday-makers,  m  ^*?^.. 

did  not  exist ;  it  must  have  been  formed  S.ft 'If^'To" iac^v.)  "Gmi  dixerunt 

by  some  unrecorded  convulsions  oi  the  nomine  Aornon." 

dark    ages.     Yonder    neatly    truncated  ^             .11./.         . 

cone,  rising  five  hundred  feet  above  the  .  "  ^'^s  the  exhalations  from  the  myst* 

plain,  seems  as  permanent  a  feature  in  the  "O"*  cavern*  that  were  deadly,  not  thoM 

landscape  as  any  other  of  the  "everlast^  ^1;°^^''®  ''^?'  ^"""^^  ^?  ,  c™,?!''  i" 
ing  hiUs ;"  but  it  was  the  creation  of  a  few  f^"*  "  ^^^va  Upas"  or  Valley  of  Death, 
days  of  violent  eruption,  only  three  cen-  »»  Jay*'  ^o,  "^'^^^^  condenined  onmmals 
turies  ago— as  its  name  of  Monte  Nuovo  ^cre  formerly  sent  to  pensh ;  whence  the 
still  indicates— whether  by  "  upheaval"  or  romance  about  the  Upas  Tree.  And  such 
by  "  ejection,"  philosophers  dispute.  But  »"  Avernus,  on  a  small  scale,  stall  exists  on 
the  beautiful  Lucrine  Lake,  the  station  of  the  shore  of  the  peaceiul  litUo  Lake  of 
Roman  fleets  and  the  very  central  point  of  ^f^'^'^  '°  Germany,  also  an  exUnct  crater ; 
Roman  luxury,  disappeared  in  the  same  t^^re  are  spots  on  its  beach  where  bird- 
elemental  commotion ;  leaving  a  narrow  corpses  are  to  be  found  in  numbers,  kUled 
stagnant  pool  behind.  Only  yon  slight  ^Y  mephitic  exhalations.  But  to  return 
dyke  or  barrier  of  beach,  between  this  ,*<>.  o""^  'akc— it  must  at  that  time  have 
shrunken  mere  and  the  sea,  deserves  re-  Jam  at  or  (like  some  other  extinct  craters) 
8i>ect ;  for  that  has  remained,  strange  to  '^^'^w  the  level  of  the  sea ;  for  Augustus 
say,  almost  unaltered  throughout.  It  is  S^ent  engmeering  operation  consisted  in 
one  of  the  very  oldest  legendary  spots  of  letting  the  sea  mto  the  lake, 
earth;  doubtless  the  very  road  along  "TyrrhenusqaofretisimmittitorffistusATW- 
which  Hercules  dragged  the  oxen  of  Ger-  nis." 

yon ;  the  very  "  narrow  shore"  on  which  ^j^^^^  ,,„„^^g^            afterwards,  and 

Ulvsses    andcd    in  order  to  caU  up  the  j„st  before  the  Monte  Xuovo  eruption,  the 

meLancholy  shades  of  the  dead.    Farther  J  ,^^^  ^^.^^  ^.^^.^^^  ^    ^,,^j  painful  old  topo- 

inland,  again  Avernus  remains  unchanged.  ^      ^^      L^andro  Alberti,  the  Leland  of 

in  shape  at  least;  but  many  and  strange  fj      ^^^,  ^.,,^„^^1  ^^^^^  ,,     Augustus 

are  the  revolutions  which  it  lu-is  under-  ^.a/t|,e„  gone ;  but  the  lake  was  sBU  on 

gone  in  other  respects.    ^^  0  first  hear  of  ^  j^^.^j  ^,^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^J^^^  .„ 

It  as  a  dark  pool,  surrounded  witli  forests ;  ^^^^^^  j,,^  ^^  ^^^^^  j„^^  it    ^„j  t^e 

the  bed,  doubtless  of  an  ancient  crater  ^          ^  j,^.  ^           j     affirms,  was  salt. 

filled  with  ^vater,  and  retaining  much  of  Xow,  its  level  is  seveiil  foet  above  that  of 

volcanic  action;  but  not   (as  commonly  ^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^  j^  f^^^^^     ^he  up- 

supposed)  fatal  to  the  birds  that  new  over    2 

it.     That  notion  is  not  classicid  ;  or  rather 

it  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  claasi-  *  This  myaterioua  cavero  Is  fouod  about  mtm 

1       .1      ..           rru           !•         *.       nil  miles  west  of  Naples,  close  by  the  Like  of  ATer- 

cal  authorities.     The  pool  is  not  cal  ed  by  „^,     yr^  walked  inti  it  by  torch  light,  aome  lialf 

the   best   writers   "  lacus   Avernus"   but  a  mile,  till  we  reached  the  famed  river  Stjx, 

"lacus  Averni,"  the  lake  of  ihe  Avernus.  across  which  we  were  ferried,  not  in  Chftnon's 

What  is  an  Avernus  ?     Lucretius  tells  us  hoat,  but  on  the  back  of  a  rtalwart  ItalUn,  Mid  to- 

tnat  It  is  a  si)0t  wiiere  noxious  £^ses  es-    ^  . .  i *  .  j*'.    ..  ^  ..««^  .^^»  «.  ..w.. 

X.          ^.'            ^,            ^t          1       1  •    1  Cave,  which  we  found  in  the  same  ipot  as  woen 

cape  from  the  earth,  so  that  the  birds  yirgii  described  it,  more  than  two  thooaand  yean 

which  fly  over  it  fall  dead  on  the  earth  or  ago— KurroK  of  nu  EcLEcnc. 
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heaval  miist  have  been  gradual  and  peace- 
ful, for  the  outline  of  the  lonely  mere  is  as 
perfectly  rounded  now  as  the  poet  Lyco- 
phron  described  it ;  but  a  portion  only  of 
that  bewildering  succession  of  changes  of 
which  this  coast  has  been  the  theater  ;  the 
latest  vibration  of  that  vast  commotion 
fifjured  in  the  leijendarv  war  of  the  Giants. 
Nor  is  it  quite  so  wild  a  conjecture  as 
some  have  deemed  it,  that  the  tradition 
which  peopled  this  bright  coast  with 
Cimmerians — then  dwellers  in  the  ever- 
lasting mist  on  the  border-land  between 
the  dead  and  the  living — had  its  origin  in 
the  tales  of  primeval  navigators,  who  had 
visited  the  neighborhood  during  some 
mighty  and  prolonged  eruption,  covering 
sea  and  shore  with  a  permanent  darkness 
which  "  might  be  felt ;"  like  the  coast  of 
Iceland  in  1783,  when  for  a  whole  sum- 
mer continual  eruptions  arose  from  the  sea 
as  well  as  the  land ;  when  "  the  noxious 


vapors  that  for  many  months  infected  the 
air,  enveloped  the  whole  island  in  a  dense 
fog  which  obscured  the  sun,  and  was 
perceptible  even  in  England  and  Holland." 
Still  farther  westward  in  our  panoramio 
view,  the  confusion  between  past  and 
present  becomes  even  more  undeciphera- 
ble. Baise  has  disappeared;  a  stately 
city  of  pleasure,  which,  to  judge  by  its 
remaining  foundations,  rose  on  a  hill-side 
in  terraces,  something  like  its  British 
counterpart  Bath,  but  with  its  foot  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  instead  of  the 
Avon;  so  has  Misenum,  with  its  naval 
station ;  and  not  only  are  these  towns 
gone,  but  the  land  on  which  they  stood 
seems  so  to  have  changed  its  shape, 
through  earthauakes,  marine  encroach- 
ments, and  the  labor  of  men,  that  its  very 
outlines  are  altered,  until  the  eye  rests  at 
last  on  tlie  peak  of  Ischia,  which  ends  the 
semicircle. 
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Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  has  just  is- 
sued the  third  volume  of  the  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Washington  Irving  in  the  uniform 
edition.  It  embraces  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  from  1832  to  1847,  finding  Irving  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine  and  leaving  him 
sixty-four  years  old.  The  action  of  the 
book  is  carried  on  at  home,  and  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain,  and  take  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir  through  the  period  of 
his  official  life  as  minister  to  the  country 
last  named.  We  have  announced  the 
work  under  the  literary  head. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume 
is  filled  with  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Irving,  woven  together  with  judicious 
explanations  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  is  the 
histoi'y  of  Irving's  surrender  to  Prescott 
of  the  theme,  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico." 
Some  of  the  letters  relating  to  this  matter, 
together  with  the  explanatory  introduc- 
tion, are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Irving  was  now  busy  upon  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
it  was  upon  this  theme  that  he  was  exer- 
cising that  "  vein  of  literary  occupation" 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing 


letter.  He  had  not  only  commenced  the 
work,  but  had  made  a  rough  draft  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  first  volume, 
when  he  went  to  New- York  to  procure 
or  consult  some  books  on  the  subject.  He 
was  engaged  in  "  The  City  Library,"  as 
it  is  commonly  designated,  though  its  of- 
ficial style  is  "The  New- York  Society 
Library,"  then  temporarily  in  Chambers 
street,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  eminent  scholar, 
afterwards  so  long  and  honorably  con- 
nected with  the  Astor  Library.  It  was 
from  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Irving  first 
learned  that  Mr.  Prescott,  who  had  a  few 
months  before  gained  a  proud  name  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  his  history 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  now  had  the 
work  in  contemplation,  upon  which  he 
had  actually  commenced.  Cogswell  first 
sounded  him  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
to  know  what  subject  he  was  occupied 
upon,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  come  again 
across  the  same  ground  with  him.  Mr. 
Irving  asked :  "  Is  Mr.  Prescott  engaged 
upon  an  American  subject?"  "He  is," 
was  the  reply.  "  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  ?"    Mr.  Irving  rap- 
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idly  asked.  "It  is,"  answered  Cogs- 
well. "  Well,  then,  said  Mr.  Irving,  "  I 
am  engaged  upon  that  subject,  but  tell 
Mr.  Prescott  I  abandon  it  to  him,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
testifying  my  high  esteem  for  his  talents, 
and  my  sense  of  the  very  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  spoken  of  myself  and 
my  writings  in  his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
tliougli  they  interfered  with  a  part  of  the 
suViject  of  his  history  ?" 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  3Ir.  Ir- 
ving learned  from  Mr.  Cogswell  that  Mr. 
Prescott  had  not  commenced  the  work, 
but  had  merely  collected  materials  for  it. 
He  did  not,  however,  revoke  what  he  had 
said,  but  threw  by  his  pen,  and  gave  up 
the  task  on  which  he  had  been  occupied 
during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  pang 
that  he  surrendered  so  glorious  a  theme  ; 
and  I  think  that  on  the  same  day  in 
which  he  told  me  what  I  have  related 
above,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had 
been  looking  over  some  papers  in  the 
morning,  and  had  come  across  his  com- 
mencement of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  / 
that  he  read  over  what  he  had  written, 
and  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  having  lost  the 
magnificent  theme,  destroyed  the  manu- 
script. 

With  the  preface  I  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  between  him  and 
JSIr.  Prescott,  alike  honorable  to  both 
parties.  The  first  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Prescott : 

"  Boston,  December  31,  1838. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — If  you  will  allow  one 
to  address  you  so  familiarly  who  has  not 
the  pleasure  of  vour  personal  acquaint- 
ance, though  he  feels  as  if  he  had  known 
vou  for  a  loncf  time.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Cogswell,  who  IS  here  on  a  short  visit, 
mentioned  to  me  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  you  respecting  the  design  I  had 
formed  of  giving  an  account  of  the  Con- 
(juest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  I  Lope  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  tell  vou  how  the  mat- 
ter  stands  with  me. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  dispatched  their 
Catholic  Highnesses,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, I  found  the  want  of  my  old  com- 
j)anions  in  the  long  hours  of  an  idle  man's 
life;  and  as  I  looked  aroimd  for  some- 
thing else,  the  history  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  struck  me  as  the  best  subject, 
from  its  growing  out  of  the  ])eriod  I  had 
become  lamiliar  with,  as  well  as  from  its 
relation  to  our  own  country.    I  found,  too. 


I  had  peculiar  facilities  for  gettine 
such  books  and  manusoripts  as  I  needed 
from  Madrid,  through  the  Kindness  of  Mr. 
Calderon,  whom  you  know.  The  only 
doubts  on  the  subject  I  had  were  respect- 
ing your  designs  in  the  same  way,  since 
you  had  already  written  the  adventures 
of  the  earlier  discoverers.  I  thought  of 
writing  you,  to  learn  from  you  your  in- 
tentions ;  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  seem 
impertinent  in  a  stranger  to  pry  into  your 
afiairs.  I  made  inquiries,  however,  of 
several  of  vour  friends,  and  could  not 
learn  that  you  had  any  purpose  of  occu- 
pying yourself  with  the  subject.  And  as 
you  had  never  made  any  public  intima- 
tion of  the  sort,  I  believe,  and  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  your  last  publica- 
tion of  the  kind,  during  which  your  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  in  another  channel, 
I  concluded  that  you  had  abandoned  the 
intention,  if  you  had  ever  formed  it.  I 
therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on  with 
it ;  and  as  I  proposed  to  give  a  pretty 
thorough  preliminary  view  of  the  slate  of 
civilization  in  Mexico  and  Peru  previoas 
to  the  Conquest,  I  determined  to  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  in  collecting  materials. 
I  have  remitted  £300  to  Madrid  for  the 
purchase  and  copying  of  books  and  MSS., 
and  have  also  sent  for  Lord  Kings- 
borough^s  and  such  other  works  relat- 
ing to  Mexico  as  I  can  get  from  London. 
I  have  also  obtained  letters  to  individuals 
in  Mexico,  for  the  pur])OBe  of  collecting 
what  may  be  of  importance  to  mo  there. 
Some  of  the  works  from  London  have  ar- 
rived, and  the  drafts  from  Madrid  show 
that  my  orders  are  executing  there.  Such 
works  as  can  be  got  here,  in  a  pretty  good 
collection  in  the  College  Library,  I  liave 
already  examined,  and  wait  only  for  my 
books  from  Spain.  This  is  the  state  of 
affairs,  now  that  I  have  leanied  from  Mr. 
C.  that  you  had  originally  proposed  to 
treat  this  same  subject,  and  that  you  re- 
quested him  to  say  to  me  that  you  should 
relinquish  it  in  my  favor.  I  can  not  suffid- 
ently  express  to  you  my  sense  of  your 
courtesy,  which  I  cnn  very  well  appreciate, 
as  I  know  the  mortification  it  would  have 
occasioned  me,  if,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, I  had  found  you  on  the  ground; 
for  I  am  but  a  dull  sailer  from  the  embar- 
rassments I  labor  under,  and  should  have 
found  but  sorry  gleanings  in  the  field 
which  you  ha(l  once  thoroughly  burnt 
over,  as  they  say  in  the  West.  I  fear  the 
public  will  not  feel  so  well  pleased  as  my* 
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self  by  this  liberal  conduct  on  your  part, 
and  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  a  right, 
in  their  eyes,  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  I 
trust  you  will  think  difftirently,  when  I 
accept  your  proffered  courtesy  in  the  same 
cordial  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  It 
will  be  conferring  a  still  further  favor  on 
me,  if  you  will  allow  me  occasionally, 
when  I  may  find  the  want  of  it,  to  ask 
your  advice  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
There  are  few  persons  among  us  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  these  studies, 
and  no  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  so  familiar 
as  yourself  with  the  track  of  Spanish  ad- 
venture in  the  New  World,  and  so  well 
qualified,  certainly,  to  give  advice  to  a 
comparatively  new  hand.  Do  not  fear 
that  this  will  expose  you  to  a  troublesome 
correspondent.  I  have  never  been  addict- 
ed to  much  letter- writing,  though,  from 
the  specimen  before  you,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  those  I  do  write  are  somewhat 
of  the  longest. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  res- 
pect, your  obliged  and  obedient  servant. 

"  Wm.  II.  Prescott. 

"Washington  Irving,  Esq." 

Mr.  Irving  responded  as  follows  : 

"  New- York,  January  18,  1839. 

"  My  Dear  Sir : — Your  letter  met  with 
some  delay  in  reaching  me,  and,  since  the 
receipt  of  it,  I  have  been  hovering  between 
town  and  country,  so  as  to  have  no  quiet 
leisure  for  an  earlier  reply. 

"  I  had  always  intended  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  as  a 
suite  to  my  Columbus,  but  left  Spain 
without  making  the  requisite  researches. 
The  unsettled  life  I  subsequently  led  for 
some  years,  and  the  interruptions  to  my 
literary  plans  by  other  occupations,  made 
me  defer  the  undertaking  from  year  to 
year.  Indeed,  the  more  I  considered 
the  subject  the  more  I  became  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  devoting  to  it  great  labor, 
patient  research  and  watchful  discrimina- 
tion, to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  dispel  the 
magnificent  mirage  with  which  it  is  en- 
veloped ;  for,  unless  this  were  done,  a 
work,  however  well  executed  in  point  of 
literary  merit,  would  be  liable  to  be  sub- 
verted and  superseded  by  subsequent  works 
founded  on  those  documentary  evidences 
that  might  (be)  dug  out  of  the  chaotic 
archives  of  Spain.  These  considerations 
loomed  into  great  obstacles  in  my  mind, 
and,  amid  the  hurry  of  other  mattei*s,  de- 


layed me  in  putting  my  hand  to  the  en- 
terprise. About  three  years  since  I  made 
an  attempt  at  it,  and  set  one  of  my  ne- 
phews to  act  as  pioneer,  and  get  together 
materials  under  my  direction ;  but  his 
own  concerns  called  him  elsewhere,  and 
the  matter  w^as  again  postponed.  Last 
autumn,  after  a  fit  of  deep  depression, 
feeling  the  want  of  something  to  arouse 
and  exercise  my  mind,  I  again  recurred  to 
this  subject,  fearing  that,  if  I  waited  to 
collect  materials,  I  should  never  take  hold 
of  the  theme  ;  and,  knowing  my  own  tem- 
perament and  habits  of  mind,  I  deter- 
mined to  dash  into  it  at  once,  sketch  oat 
a  narrative  of  the  whole  enterprise,  using 
Solis,  Herrera  and  Bernal  Dias  as  my 
guide  books,  and,  having  thus  acquainted 
myself  with  the  whole  ground,  and  kin- 
dled myself  into  a  heat  by  exercise  of 
drafting  the  story,  to  endeavor  to 
strengthen,  coiTect,  enrich  and  authen- 
ticate my  work  by  materials  from  every 
source  within  my  reach.  I  accordingly 
set  to  work,  and  had  made  it  my  daily  oc- 
cupation for  about  three  months,  and 
sketched  out  the  ground-work  for  the 
first  volume,  when  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Cogswell  that  you  had  undertaken  the 
same  enterprise.  I  at  once  felt  how  much 
more  justice  the  subject  would  receive  at 
your  hands.  Ever  since  I  had  been  med- 
dling with  the  theme  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence  had  been  growing  upon  me, 
and  I  had  felt  more  and  more  aoubtUd 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  treat  it  con- 
scientiously—  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
extensive  research  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation which  it  merited.  The  his- 
tory of  Mexico  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery and  conquest,  and  the  actual  state 
of  its  civilization  at  ^the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  are  questions  in  the 
highest  degree  curious  and  interesting, 
yet  diflicult  to  be  ascertained  clearly,  from 
the  false  lights  thrown  upon  them.  Even 
the  writings  of  Padre  Sanagun  perplex  me 
as  to  the  degree  of  faith  to  be  placed  in 
them.  These  themes  are  connected  with 
the  grand  enigma  that  rests  upon  the  pri- 
mitive population  and  civilization  of  the 
American  continents,  and  of  which  the 
singular  monuments  and  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  wilderness  serve  but  as 
tantalizing  indications.  The  manner  in 
which  you  have  executed  your  noble  his- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  me 
at  once  an  assurance  that  you  were  the 
man  to  undertake  this  subject ;  your  letter 
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shows  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  the  con- 
viction, and  that  you  have  idready  set  to 
work  on  the  requisite  preparations.  In  at 
once  yielding  up  the  theme  to  you,  I  feel 
that  I  am  but  doing  ray  duty  in  leaving 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  themes  in 
American  history  to  be  treated  by  one  | 
who  will  build  up  from  it  an  enduring 
monument  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
I  only  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  your 
work  executed,  and  to  read  in  it  an  au- 
thentic account  of  that  conquest,  and  a 
ratisfactory  discussion  of  the  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans,  which,  since  my  boyhood,  have 
been  full  of  romantic  charm  to  me,  but 
which,  while  they  excited  my  imagination, 

have  ever  perplexed  my  judgment. 
****** 

"  I  am  scrawling  this  letter  in  great 
haste,  as  you  will  doubtless  perceive,  but 
^g  yon  will  take  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sin- 
cere and  very  high  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

Wasiiixgtox  Ibvixg. 

«  Wm.  II.  Prcscott,  Esq." 

It  was  about  five  years  after  this  cor- 
respondence that  Mr.  Irving,  then  in  Mad- 
rid, received  from  Mr.  Prescott  a  copy  of 
his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  makes  his  public 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  sun-ender 
of  the  subject.  "  I  need  not  say,"  w-rit«s 
Mr.  Irving  to  me,  in  noticing  its  receipt, 
"  how  much  I  am  delighted  with  the  work. 
It  well  sustains  the  high  reputation  ac- 
quired by  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Then  adverting  to  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  handsome  acknowledgment 
in  the  preface,  to  which  I  had  called  his 
attention,  he  adds : 

"I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Prescott  was 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  made. 
This  was  a  favorite  subject,  which  had  de- 
lighted my  imagination  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  had  brought  home  books  from 
Spain  to  aid  me  in  it,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  the  pendant  to  my  Columbus.  When 
I  gave  it  up  to  him,  I  in  a  manner  gave 
him  up  my  bread,  for  I  depended  upon 
the  profit  of  it  to  recruit  my  waning 
finances.  I  had  no  other  subject  at  hanil 
to  supply  its  place.  I  was  dismounted 
from  my  c/ievaf  de  batai  h,  and  have  never  | 
been  completely  mounted  since.  Had  I 
accomplished  that  work  my  whole  pecu- 
niary situation  would  have  been  altered. 
*    *    *    "Wiien  I  made  the  sacrifice  it 


was  not  with  a  view  to  compliments  or 
thanks,  but  from  a  warm  and  sudden  im- 

5ulse.  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  made  it. 
Ir.  Prescott  has  justified  the  opinion  I 
expressed  at  the  time,  that  he  would  treat 
the  subject  with  more  close  and  ample  re- 
search than  I  should  probably  do,  and 
would  produce  a  w:ork  more  thorongbly 
worthy  of  the  theme.  He  has  produced  a 
work  that  does  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  I  wish  him  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  laurels. 

"The  plan  I  had  intended  to  pnrsne 
was  diflferent  from  that  which  he  has 
adopted.  I  should  not  have  had  any  pre- 
liminary dissertation  on  the  history,  civUi* 
zation,  etc.,  of  the  natives,  as  I  find  such 
dissertations  hurried  over,  if  not  skipped 
entirely,  by  a  great  class  of  readers,  who 
are  eager  for  narrative  and  action.  I 
should  have  carried  on  the  reader  with  the 
discoverers  and  conquerors,  letting  the 
newly-explored  countries  break  upon  him 
as  it  did  upon  them  ;  describing  objects, 
places,  customs,  as  they  aw*akened  curi- 
osity and  interest,  and  required  to  be  ex- 
plained for  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The 
reader  should  first  have  an  idea  of  the 
superor  civilization  of  the  people  froin  the 
great  buildings  and  temples  of  stone  and 
lime  that  brightened  along  the  coast,  and 
^  shone  like  silver.'  lie  should  have  had 
vague  accounts  of  Mexico  from  the  people 
on  the  seaboard ;  from  the  messengers  of 
Montezuma.  His  interest  concerning  it 
should  have  increased  as  he  went  on,  de- 
riving ideas  of  its  grandeur,  power,  rich- 
es, etc.,  from  the  Tlascalans,  etc.  Every 
step  as  he  accompanied  the  conquerors  on 
their  march,  would  have  been  a  step  de- 
veloping some  striking  fact,  yet  the  dis- 
tance would  still  have  been  full  of  magni- 
ficent mystery.  He  should  next  have  seen 
Mexico  from  the  mountains,  far  below 
him,  shining  with  its  vast  edifices,  its 
glassy  lakes,  its  far-stretching  causeways, 
its  sunny  plains,  surrounded  by  snow-top- 
ped volcanoes.  Still  it  would  have  be«i 
vague  in  its  magnificence.  At  length  be 
should  have  marched  in  with  the  conqner- 
ors,  full  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  on  every 
side  beholding  objects  of  novelty,  indicat- 
ing a  mighty  people,  distinct  in  manners, 
arts  and  civilization  from  all  the  races  of 
the  Old  World.  During  the  residence  in 
the  capital  all  these  matters  would  have 
been  fully  described  and  explained  in  con- 
nection  with  the  incidents  of  the  storj. 
In  this  way  the  reader,  like  the  conquer- 
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orB,  would  have  become  s^adually  ac- 
quainted with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans; 
and  by  the  time  the  conquest  was  achiev- 
ed he  would  have  been  familiar  with  the 
country,  without  having  been  detained  by 
long  dissertations,  so  repulsive  to  the  more 
indolent  class  of  readers. 

"  My  intention,  also,  was  to  study  the 
different  characters  of  the  dramatis  per- 
ForicVs  so  as  to  bring  them  out  in  strong 
fv^lief,  and  to  have  kept  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  view  throughout  the  work.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  distinctive  charac- 
teristics may  be  caught  from  a  few  inci- 
dental words  in  old  documents,  letters,  etc., 
and  how  the  development  of  them  and 
the  putting  them  in  action  gives  life  and 
reality  to  a  narrative.  Most  of  the  traits 
that  give  individuality  to  Columbus,  in 
my  biography  of  him,  were  gathered  from 
slightly-mentioned  facts  in  his  journals, 
letters,  etc?.,  which  had  remained  almost 
unnoticed  by  former  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  However,  I  am  running  on  into  idle 
'  Rcrible  scrable'  about  a  matter  now 
passed  away,  and  which  I  would  not  utter 
to  any  one  but  yourself,  who  are  becoming 
in  amannermy  my  father  confessor.  My 
plan  might  have  had  an  advantage  in 
some  respects ;  it  might  have  thrown  a 
more  poetical  interest  over  the  work  ;  but 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Prescott  is  superior  in 
other  respects  ;  and  I  feel  I  never  should 
have  wrought  out  a  work  so  '  worthy  of 
all  acceptation'  as  that  which  he  has  given 
to  the  public." 

The  letter  from  which  I  take  this  extract 
is  dated  Madrid,  March  24th,  1844,  and  is 
marked  (Private ;)  but,  now  that  both  are 
gone,  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  give  this  in- 
teresting portion  of  its  contents. 

In  one  of  Irving's  letters  from  France 
we  have  the  following  paragraph  about 

THE  POET  ROGERS  ! 

"While  I  was  in  Paris,  in  driving  out 
one  day  with  my  niece  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  we  nearly  ran  over  my  old  friend 
Rogers.  We  stopped  and  took  him  in. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  yearly  epicurean  vis- 
its to  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  Italian  opera  and 
other  refined  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
hand  of  age  begins  to  bow  nim  down,  but 
his  intellect  is  clear  as  ever,  and  his  talents 
and  taste  for  society  in  full  vigor.  He 
breakfasted  with  us  several  times,  and  I 
have  never  known  him  more  delightful. 
He  would  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  con- 


tinually conversing  and  giving  anecdotes 
of  all  the  conspicuous  persons  who  have 
figiu'ed  within  the  last  sixty  years,  with 
most  of  whom  he  has  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  He  has  refined  upon  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  until  he  has  brought  it  to 
the  most  perfect  simplicity,  where  there  is 
not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
where  every  word  has  its  effect.  His 
manner,  too,  is  the  most  quiet,  natural 
and  unpretending  that  can  be  imagined. 
I  was  very  much  amused  by  an  anecdote 
he  gave  us  of  little  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  nautical  vagaries.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  had  to  attend  her  in  her  cruisings, 
very  much  against  his  will,  or,  at  least, 
against  his  stomach.  You  know  he  is  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  laconic  men  in  the 
world.  The  Queen  one  day  undertook  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  fate.  *  I  believe,  my 
Lord,'  said  she,  graciously,  'you  are  not 
often  sea-sick.'  ^  Altoays,  madam,'  was 
the  grave  reply.  'But,'  still  more  gra- 
ciously, '  not  very  sea-sick.'  With  pro- 
founder  gravity,  '  Very,  madam  !'  Lord 
Aberdeen  declares  that  if  her  Majesty 
persists  in  her  cruisings  he  will  have  to  re- 
sign." 

An  amusing  letter  to  his  neice  contains 
a  few  lines  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  sister-in-law : 

A  SPANISH  WEDDING. 

*  *  *  "  A  grand  wedding  took 
place,  shortly  since,  between  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duchess  (the  present  Duke  of 
Alva,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age)  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Montijo, 
another  very  rich  grandee.  The  corbeille^ 
or  wedding  presents  of  the  bride,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  all  in  finery.  There  were  lace 
handkerchiefs  worth  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  dollars,  only  to  look  at;  and 
dresses,  the  very  sight  of  which  made 
several  young  ladies  quite  ill.  The  young 
Duchess  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best-dressed  young  ladies  in  the 
whole  world.  She  is  dready  quite  hated 
in  the  beau  mowdfe." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  volume,  and 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  desire 
to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  We 
call  to  mind  our  last  interview  with  Mr. 
Irving,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at 
his  own  home,  when  the  conversation 
turned,  among  other  topics,  upon  Spain  and 
the  Alhambra,  which  we  had  then  more 
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recently  visited.  His  eye  kindled  with 
fresh  interest  and  animation,  as  we  alhid- 
ed  to  the  rooms  in  the  Alhambra  which  he 


occupied  so  long,  and  whose  scenes  and 
siirroundinprs  he  had  immortalized  with 
his  pen. — Editoe  of  tue  EcLEcnc. 
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Good  Tuouoiits  in  Bad  Times,  and  othkr  Papers. 
By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  Pages  397.  Boston: 
Tickuor  <t  Fields.     18G3. 

TuK  publislicrs  have  sent  us  this  neat  and  rich 
volume,  which  they  have  appropriately  dedicated  to 
William  Ciillen  Bryant.  They  have  given  to  this 
book,  which  is  full  of  the  gems  of  thought,  a  eort  of 
literary  resurrection  by  bringing  it  before  the  pub- 
lic at  this  time.  The  book  is  rightly  named.  It  is 
a  book  of  good  thoughs  not  only  in  bad  times,  but 
in  ail  times.  Its  pages  sparkle  and  glitter  with 
beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments,  with  the  variety 
and  richness  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  author  lived 
and  wrote  ia  stirring  times,  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
great  civil  war  in  England.  He  was  born  in  1608, 
and  died  in  160 1.  lie  possessed  extraordinary  abili- 
ties. Ho  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  divines 
that  ever  ascended  the  pulpit.  Coleridge  ranked 
him  next  to  Shakspeare.  lie  possessed  surprising 
memory,  and  among  the  galaxy  of  great  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  he  was  second  to  none.  In 
this  book  of  Mr.  Fuller's  there  is  very  much  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  renders  it  appropriate 
to  these  days  of  wicked  rebellion,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  the  publishers  have  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  world  of  letters. 

Life  in  tiik  Open  Air,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Theodork  W^inthrop,  Author  of  "  Cecil  Drecme,*' 
"John  lirent,"  etc.,  etc.  Pages  374.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     18G3. 

*'  Let  me  not  waste  in  sklnnishei  mj  power, 
III  petty  struggles.    Rather  in  the  hour 
Of  deadly  cooflict  may  I  nobly  die — 
In  my  flrgt  battle  perbth  gloriously." 
From  an  unpublished  Poem  by  T.  Winthrop. 

This  volume  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author  and  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut.  The  contents 
are,  "Life  in  the  Open  Air,"  '*Love  and  Skates," 
"New-York  Seventh  Regiment,"  "Our  March  to 
Washington,"  **  Washington  as  a  Camp,"  "  Fortress 
Monroe,"  *'  Brightly*s  Orphan— a  Fragment,"  "  The 
Heart  of  the  Andes."  The  author  wields  a  graceful 
and  graphic  pen.  The  book  abounds  with  word- 
paintings  and  scenes  which  dance  like  living  images 
before  the  eye  of  the  attentive  and  delighted  reader. 
The  book  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

Wfak  Luxos,  and  How  to  Make  them  Strong  ;  or, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the  Chest,  with  their 
Home  Treatment  by  the  Movement  Cure.  By 
Dio  Lewis,  M.D.,  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Bos- 
ton Movement  Cure  for  Consumptive  Invalids. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Pages  360.  Bostofi:  Tick- 
nor A  Fields.     1863. 

"  Tuis  book  id  worth  its  weight  in  gold,'*  even  at 


the  present  high  premium.  Had  this  volume  been 
written  and  published  a  half  a  century  ago,  and  itf 
precepts  practiced,  thousands  of  lungs  had  now  fell 
the  inspirations  and  vitalities  of  life  which  long  ago 
have  ceased  their  throbbings.  For  want  of  the  pro* 
per  treatment,  these  "  harps  of  thousand  strings,** 
with  all  their  curious  mechanisms,  become  disonv 
dered  and  unstrung,  just  as,  even  now,  thoiuands 
in  our  land,  for  this  same  want,  are  sulTering  the 
I)remonition3  of  coming  disease  and  dissolution. 
Multitudes  of  the  now  living  generation,  in  yarioua 
walks  in  life,  are  suffering  irreparable  injuries  to 
the  vitalities  of  life  for  want  of  the  proper  and  ne- 
cessary physical  training.  And  especially  is  this  the 
cuse  with  a  great  multitude  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
our  land,  both  married  and  unmarried.  The  want 
of  a  proper  physical  education  is  inflicting  manlfoU 
evils  and  dimgcrs,  feeble  constiiuiions  and  premn- 
turc  decay  and  death,  both  upon  mothers  and  their 
offspring.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  what  the 
book  suggests.  Let  the  multitudes  of  sickly  children 
and  the  many  beautiful  young  mothers  now  sleeping 
in  their  graves  who,  with  proper  exercise  and  phy- 
sical training,  might  now  have  been  alive  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  teach  the  sad  and  affectlog 
lesson.  We  commend  this  book  to  parents,  and  to 
all  the  educators  and  guardians  of  youth,  and  wish 
it  a  place  in  every  family  and  in  every  female  col- 
lege and  seminary  in  the  land.  **  An  ounce  of  pre* 
vention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."— OMsogr 
ing. 

Life  and  Litters  or  Washington  Tryino.  By  Us 
Nephew,  Picrrb  M.  Irving.  Yol.  III.  Embel- 
lished with  a  Bust,  by  Ball  Ilughof.  New* 
York :  G.  W.  I'utnam,  441  Broadway.    1868. 

The  reading  public  will  welcome  this  new  Tolnme 
of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  man  whose  name 
stands  bo  high  on  the  role  of  fame,  and  who  hse 
done  so  much  to  enrich  the  world  of  letters  and  the 
literatute  of  his  age.  The  works  of  Mr.  Irving  al* 
ready  enrich  many  libraries,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, but  every  such  library  will  need  the  additioa 
of  these  life-letters,  which  were  written  in  so  manT 
different  places  and  positions  that  they  photograph 
the  real  excellences  of  the  man — ^moru,  penispe^ 
than  his  more  elaborate  writings.  It  is  enoo^  to 
announce  tills  new  volume. 

A  Kicii  BiRTu-DAT  Pressnt. — A  gentleman  of 
NewUaven,  of  large  views  and  generous  deeds,  re* 
ccntly  ordered  a  complete  set  of  the  EdecHe  Mag^ 
zine^  richly  bound,  in  fifty-eight  volumes,  or  siz^ 
volumes  at  the  end  of  1863,  as  a  birth-day  pressal 
for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  a  resident  of  C,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  West,  in  a  ehamlqg 
mansion  upon  a  street  of  rare  attractions  sirafa  it  flrv 
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cities  possess,  in  this  land  or  any  other.  This  birth- 
day present,  already  gone  to  i(s  destination,  is  so 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art,  and  so 
appropriate  to  the  design  intended,  and  so  gratify- 
ing to  those  concerned,  that  we  can  not  restrain 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  generous  deed. 

England^s  Iron-Plated  Ships. — An  Admirality 
return  just  issued  gives  a  list  of  armor-clad  ships 
jnst  built  or  building  in  England.  It  comprises  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  of  40  guns  and  6109  tons 
each ;  the  Caledonia,  Ocean,  Prince  Consort,  and 
PiOyal  Oak,  all  of  85  guns  and  above 4000  tons;  the 
Hector,  of  32  guns,  and  4089  tons ;  the  Defence  and 
Resistance,  each  of  16  guns  and  above  8700  tons. 
These  are  all  launched;  so  also  are  the  floating 
batteries  Erebus,  Terror,  Thunderbolt,  Etna,  Glat 
ton,  Thunder,  and  Trusty.  There  are  twelve  ships 
building — the  Minotaur,  of  37  guns  and  6621  tons ; 
tlie  Achilles,  of  80  guns  and  6079  tons;  the  Vali- 
ant, of  32  guns  and  4063  tons ;  the  Prince  Albert, 
of  5  guns  2529  tons ;  the  Royal  Alfred  of  35  guns  and 
4046  tons;  the  Zealous,  of  16  guns  and  3715  tons; 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  of  5  guns  and  3963  tons ;  the 
Research,  of  4  guns  and  1253  tons ;  and  the  Enter- 
prise, of  4  guns  and  990  tons — all  to  be  launched 
ihis  year  ;  also  the  Agincourt,  of  37  guns  and  6621 
tons ;  the  Northumberland,  ditto ;  and  the  Favoiite, 
of  8  gnus  and  2186  tons,  to  be  launched  next  year. 
The  Prince  Albert,  Royal  Sovereign,  Favorite,  Re- 
search, and  Enterpiise,  are  built  with  turrets. 

Toe  Sacred  Pigeon*. — In  Russia  also,  the  pigeon, 
nF  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  held  sacred,  and 
i»ever  destroyed.  At  St  Petersburgh  a  scene  is 
thus  drawn :  **  It  was  a  beautiful  evening :  the  Neva 
was  in  great  repose,  and  reflected  back  the  bridges 
and  buildings  which  rest  upon  its  banks ;  far  away 
in  the  gray  sky,  a  golden  ball  of  great  brilliancy 
seemed  suspended  over  a  ray  of  gold,  pointed  at 
top.ovidcning  as  it  descended,  till  its  base  was  lost 
behind  the  buildings  in  the  foreground.  The  effect 
was  stt  ikingly  beautiful,  if  not  deceptive ;  for  it  was 
not  till  wc  inquired  of  some  friends  who  were  dining 
with  us  what  it  was,  that  we  discovered  that  it  was 
the  gold-covered  spire  of  the  garrison  church,  which 
is  of  great  hight,  and  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
tapered  spire  we  had  ever  seen ;  the  trumpet-sound- 
ing nn«;el,  which  rests  so  gracefully  with  one  foot 
planted  on  the  ball,  did  not  catch  the  sun,  and  re- 
maining in  shade,  assisted  to  deceive  us ;  half  an 
hour  later  the  sun  had  moved  west,  and  the  effect 
had  passed  away.*' 

The  Great  Monolith  at  St.  Petersburgh. — The 
Alexander  column,  the  most  remarkable  monolith 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  composed  of  Wiborg  granite, 
or  rapakivi,  like  the  columns  of  the  Izek  Church, 
and  was  originally  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in 
length ;  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  eighty-four 
feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  stands 
upon  a  massive  granite  block  or  pedestal,  almost 
cubical  in  form,  and  twenty -five  feet  in  hight 
The  receiit  failure  of  our  own  attempts  in  England 
to  discover  a  large  monolith,  to  erect  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  late  Prince  Consort's  virtues  gives  ad- 
ditional interest  to  these  Russian  monoliths.  The 
Russians  appear  to  be  the  only  people  in  modem 
times  capable  of  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  and  they  owe  their  superiority  to 
a  sunilar  accidental  natural  advantage,  namely,  the 


possession  of  the  monolithic  quarry  of  rapakivi,  at 
VViborg,  in  Finland.  The  magnificent  Alexander 
monolith  is  surmounted  by  an  angel,  typifying  reli- 
gion, carrying  an  enormous  cross,  making  the  total 
hight  of  the  monument  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

An  Amerioan  Substitute  for  Tea. — An  excel' 
lent  substitute  for  tea  grows  in  large  quantities  in 
Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
Chinese  tea  so  much  that  merchants  buy  it  to  mix 
with  the  genuine.  In  Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania, 
the  genuine  article  is  claimed  to  grow  in  abundance 
and  the  citizens  thereabout  are  jubilant  at  the  pro- 
spect of  becoming  independent  of  the  **  pig-tails.*' 
One  gentleman,  who  owns  a  farm  on  which  the 
herb  is  indigenous,  says  that  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  by  a  native  Chinese,  who  declared  it  to 
be  the  genuine  China  tea-plant  The  gentleman 
uses  it  on  his  table,  and  no  one  suspects  it  as  not 
being  the  imported  article. 

Lord  Clive's  Descendants  in  a  Law-Suit. — A 
curious  case  has  just  been  decided  in  England  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  Lord  Clive  estab- 
lished a  charitable  fund,  which  has  since  borne 
his  name ;  but  the  deed  by  which  he  made  a  large 
grant  for  this  purpose  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  East  India  Company  ceasing  to  employ 
ship^  for  their  commerce,  and  a  military  force  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  money  should  revert  to  his 
estate,  subject  only  to  existing  pensions.  The 
Company  has  now  neither  ships  nor  soldiers,  and 
Sir  J.  B.  Walsh,  as  the  representative  of  Lord 
Clive,  claimed  the  fund,  which  represents  a  large 
sum.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  opposed 
this  claim,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  dit^allow- 
ed  it.  But  the  decision  of  the  court  below  has 
been  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  J. 
Walsh  inherits  the  fund,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
pension  granted  before  tho  passage  of  the  act  of 
1858. 

The  Last  of  a  Regicide  Familt. — The  Boston 
Transcript  says  that  Mr.  Wm.  Goff,  who  died  in 
that  city  a  few  days  since,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  famous  William  **  Goffe,'*  one  of  the  judges 
who  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death.  The  regicide, 
with  General  Whalley,  arrived  at  Boston  iu  July, 
1660,  and  the  late  Mr.  Goff  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  last  male  descendant  of 
the  noted  ancestor  whose  name  he  bore. 

The  National  Canaj.  Convention. — In  this  Con- 
vention the  following  resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

"  The  loyal  States  assembled  in  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago,  desirous  of  cementing  closer 
the  Union,  for  perpetuating  our  nationality  for 
ever,  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  our  whole  coun- 
try, adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

*'  First — ^Tbat  we  regard  the  constroetion  and 
enlargement  of  the  canals  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic,  with  canals  duly  connecting  the 
lakes,  as  of  great  military  and  commercial  import- 
ance. We  believe  such  enlargement  or  construc- 
tion, with  dimensions  sufficient  to  pafs  gunboats 
from  the  Mississipni  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  and  from  the  Great  Lakes,  will  fur- 
nish the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  meant  of 
protecting  the  Northern  frontier,  and  at  the  same 
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time  will  promote  the  rapid  development  of  the 
UDion  of  our  whole  country. 

'*  Second — ^That  these  works  are  demanded  alike 
by  military  prudence,  political  wisdom,  and  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  Such  works  will  be  not 
only  national  but  continental,  and  their  accom- 
plisliment  is  required  by  every  principle  of  sound 
politico!  economy. 

**  Third — That  »uch  national  highway  between 
the  Mis^i.^sippi  and  the  lakes,  as  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  free  without  tolls  or  restriction?,  and  we 
should  deprecate  the  placiog  of  this  great  thorough- 
fare in  the  hands  of  any  private  corporation  or 
State.  The  work  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
national  credit,  and  as  soon  as  the  cost  is  reim- 
bursed to  the  National  Treasury  should  be  free  as 
the  lakes  to  the  commerce  of  the  world." 

ROLL    OF    THE    YEARS. 

The  years  roll  on,  the  years  roll  on ; 
The  shadows  dow  stretch  o^er  the  lawn 
Whereon  the  sunlight  fell  at  mom — 

The  morn  of  the  mortal  life ; 
And  duskv  hours  to  me  have  come, 
Life*d  landscape  now  looks  drear  and  dumb, 
And  quoDchea  the  light,  and  ceased  the  hum, 

With  which  my  way  was  rife. 

I  now  look  backward  on  the  path, 

Whereon  Tve  walked  'mid  wrong  and  wrath; 

I  look  and  eee  how  much  it  hath 

Of  bitterness  to  tell ; 
But  life's  hard  lesson  must  be  learned ; 
By  gonding  care  is  wisdom  earned — 
Then  upward  let  the  eye  be  turned. 

And  all  life's  scenes  are  well  I 

On  roll  the  years,  the  swift.,  still  years; 
And  as  they  pass  how  feoling  eeara — 
IIow  drieth  up  the  fount  of  tears — 

Emotion's  hres  grow  dim  ; 
This  pulse  of  life  not  long  cf^n  last. 
And  as  the  ^^'ears  go  hurrying  past. 
The  blooms  of  life  are  earthward  cast, 

And  withered  heart  and  limb. 

The  years,  the  years  sublimely  roll, 
Unfurling  like  a  lettered  fcroll ! 
Look  oi),  and  gnroer  in  thy  eoul 

The  treasures  of  their  lore ; 
It  is  God's  writing  there  we  eee ! 
Oh  I  read  wiih  deep  intensity  1 
Its  truth  shall  with  thy  spirit  be 

When  years  shall  roll  no  more. 

Bratn  Work.— No  man  after  middle  age.  if  he 
hopes  to  keep  his  mind  clear,  should  think  of  work- 
ing his  brain  after  dinner,  a  season  which  should 
be  given  up  to  enjoyment.  The  immediate  result 
of  jK)st  prandial  labor  is  always  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  the  vigorous  brain  of  the  morning. 
When  mental  labor  has  become  a  habit,  however, 
we  know  how  weak  are  words  of  warning  to  make 
a  suffurcr  desist ;  and  we  are  reminded  o[  the  an- 
swer made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  physicians, 
who  in  \vB  last  illness  foresaw  that  his  mind  would 
break  down  unless  he  desisted  from  brain  Wi>rk  : 
*•  As  for  bidding  me  not  to  work,"  said  he,  padly, 
'*  Molly  might  as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  Hre, 
and  then  say,  *Now  don't  boiL* "  It  u.u5t  not  be 
aappo^ed,  however,  that  we  wish  to  deprecate  even 


severe  mental  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  a  well-or- 
ganized brain  demands  exercise,  and  like  the 
blacksmith's  arms,  flourishes  on  it.  We  beliere 
that  pleasnrable  brain-work  can  be  earr{ed  on  to 
an  almost  limitless  extent  without  iojary.  A  poet 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  fancy,  a  philosopher  work* 
ing  out  some  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
refreshes  rather  than  weakens  his  brain.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  great  majority  of  ihoee  who 
have  gained  high  honors  in  our  nniversitita  hove 
also  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  afier  life. 
It  is  the  hard,  thankless  task-wurk  which  tears  and 
frets  the  fine  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  It  la 
the  strain  and  anxiety  which  acoompaniea  the 
working  out  of  great  monetary  transactions  wliieh 
produces  that  silent  and  terrible  ramoUitsenuui 
whiuh  gradually  saps  the  mind  of  the  strong  man, 
and  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  an  imbecile.— 
Comhill  Magazine. 

Toe  usual  Monster  Concert  on  the  Connuon  will 
be  among  tho  features  of  the  Boston  Fwuith  of 
July  celebration,  and  the  Eleventh  Battery  will  fire 
their  cannon  for  the  bass  drum,  an  experiment 
wh:ch  has  been  successfully  accomplished  on  one 
or  two  previous  occasions. 

Wx  have  seen  it  announced  that  saw-dust  satu- 
rated with  coal -oil  and  spread  under  plum-treee, 
will  destroy  the  curculio.  The  oil.  ana  even  the 
gas  and  vapor  of  this  oil,  is  deadly  to  most  insecii, 
and  the  measure-worm,  doubtless,  can  be  exter- 
minated by  its  agency. 

Bishop  Colexso  Forxallt  Ajiraigiisd. — The 
long  and  formal  controversy  created  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  Bishop  Coleoso*s  work  on  Uie  Penta- 
teuch, has  culminated  in  the  official  action  of  the 
Episcopal  Convocation  in  London.  A  report,  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  of  tho  Lower  jQouae  of 
Convocation  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred, 
has  beeu  laid  before  the  Upper  House,  and  it  is  a 
sharp  document,  sparing  neither  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  nor  hU  book. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  duty  of  their  lordships  on  this  oeea- 
sion,  it  would  not  be  denied  that  the  produotiona 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  had  brought  an  almost  un- 
paralleled trial  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and 
argued  that  there  would  be  great  danger  in  the 
silence  of  the  bishops. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped  for  the  time,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Bisliop  of  Naul  has  seriously 
alarmed  the  British  prelates,  who  scold  him  in- 
stead of  making  a  foruial  refutation  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

Think  Before  you  Speak. — Many  a  harsh,  un- 
kind, and  unjust  remark  would  have  been  Icfi  unsaid 
had  the  speaker  listened  but  for  a  single  instant  to 
the  voice  of  reason.  Ties  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  long  years  have,  in  one  moment,  been  sondesed 
— tho  warmest  friendships  have  been  broken — ^&mi- 
lies  have  been  separated  and  scattered — ^hearts  have 
been  crushed,  and  hopes  destroyed,  ere  now,  by  one 
thoughtless  expression. 

**  Ala*  I  how  MKght  a  caofe  may  movs 
DiaaeDsioQ  between  hearts  thftt  love  P 

A  sudden  outburst  of  passion— one  glaoce  of  a  flarii- 
ing  eye— one  little  wonl— and,  lo !  the  sunshine  aad 
happiness  of  a  moment  before  is  changed  to  gloomy 
anger  and  moody  discontenl 
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THE    BATTLE. 

BT     BUTU     N.     CROMWELL. 

We  find  the  following  spirit-stirring  lines  in  the 
Evening  Poft,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of  this  city, 
which  indicate  much  of  the  true  poetic  ring : 

The  battle  was  over,  we  had  won  it,  they  said  ; 
I  heard  the  brief  tale  of  the  heroes  who  led, 
Of  the  hosts  who  went  in,  of  the  few  that  came  out, 
Of  the  charge  for  the  Union —the  carnage  and  rout. 
God  pity  the  hearts  that  are  cleft  to  the  core 
For  the  heroes  who  fell  on  Potomac's  blue  shore. 

Alone  by  my  casement,  at  the  dead  of  the  night, 
Like  a  bast  from  the  battle  comes  news  of  the  fight ; 
1  heard  not  the  shriek  of  the  death-dooming  gun, 
I  saw  not  the  sabres  that  flashed  in  the  sun  ; 
No  tumult  of  glory  lit  up  the  dark  plain 
Whose  furrow*  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  elain. 

Oh  !  deaf  was  my  ear  to  the  whoop  and  the  roar, 
And  blind  was  my  eye  to  the  trappings  of  war ; 
I  saw  not  the  charger,  decked  out  in  his  pride, 
For  the  pile  horse  of  death  that  stalked  by  his  side ; 
Oh  !  paeans  of  joy,  bosanna  and  prayer, 
Ye  were  lost  in  the  dirges  that  burdened  the  air. 

Ay,  naught  but  the  wail  from  mountain  and  strand, 
That  arose  to  the  skies  from  the  heart  of  the  land  : 

0  Columbia !  my  country,  proud  land  of  my  birth, 

1  have  need  to  remember  thy  mission  on  earth ; 

I  have  need  to  remember,  heart  weary  and  torn, 
The  flag  that  our  fathers  unfurled  to  the  mom. 

May  the  sheen  of  thy  rifles  die  out  in  the  glade, 
Witli  brother  no  longer  'gainst  brother  arrayed ; 
May  the  swords  of  the  children  be  sheathed  to  the 

hilt 
On  the  plain  where  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 

epilt ; 
May  the  Star-Spanglcd  Banner,  bright  gleaming  of 

heaven, 
Float  over  the  hearts  that  no  longer  arc  riven. 

Thou  art  traveling  to-day,  in  anguish  and  woe — 
The  breast  that  should  shield  is  the  breast  of  thy  foe , 
While  I  gaze  on  thy  hills,  where  naught  should  be 

seen 
But  the  low  waving  lines  of  they  emerald  green, 
I  have  need  to  remember,  all  memories  above. 
That  the  God  whom  we  worship  chastiseth  in  love. 

"  PuESf-.NCE  OF  Mind. — Molicre,  the  "Father  of 
French  Comedy,"  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
left  Paris,  and  retired  to  his  villa  at  Auteuil,  to  pass 
a  short  time.  One  day,  Boileau,  accompanied  by 
Chapelle,  Lulli,  Dc  Jon^ac,  and  Naotouillet,  came 
to  visit  him.  Molicre  could  not  join  them  on  ac- 
count of  his  illness,  but  ho  gave  the  keys  of  the 
house  to  Chapelle,  and  begged  him  to  do  the  honors 
for  him.  Chapelle  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in 
such  a  manner,  that  at  supper  not  one  of  them  was 
sober.  They  began  to  discuss  the  most  serious  mat- 
ters, and  at  last,  having  impiously  decided  that  the 
greatest  good  was  never  to  have  been  born,  and  the 
next  to  die  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  they  re- 
solved, shocking  as  the  proposition  may  sound,  to 
go  in  a  body  and  drown  themselves  in  the  Seine. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Moliere,  who  had  retired  to  his 
chamber,  was  informed  of  this  state  of  afiBsurs,  and. 


invalid  as  he  was,  he  hastened  to  join  the  mad  party. 
Seeing  how  far  gone  the  all  were,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  reason  them  out  of  their  determination,  but  de- 
manded what  he  had  done  that  they  should  think  of 
destroying  themselves  without  him. 

*•  lie  is  right, "  cried  Chapelle,  **we  have  been  un- 
just towards  him ;  he  shall  be  drowned  with  us." 

**  One  moment,  if  you  please,  though,"  observed 
the  dramatist.  *^  This  is  the  last  act  of  our  lives, 
and  not  to  be  undertaken  rashly ;  if  we  drown  our> 
selves  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  people  will  say  we 
are  drunk,  and  we  shall  lose  all  merit.  Let  us  wait 
until  the  momuig ;  and  then,  in  broad  daylight  and 
upon  empty  stomachs,  we  will  throw  ourselves  in  the 
river  in  the  face  of  our  fellow-creatures.'* 

This  was,  after  some  demur,  approved  of,  and  the 
next  morning,  bad  as  the  world  was  allowed  to  bo, 
no  one  thought  it  bad  enough  to  quit  it. 

Sir  Thomas  More  also  displayed  great  presence 
of  mind.  *'  It  happened  one  day,"  says  Aubry 
'*  that  a  Mad  Tom  of  Bedlam  came  up  to  Sir  Thomas, 
as  he  was  contemplating,  according  to  his  custom, 
on  the  leads  of  the  gate-house  of  his  palace  at  Chel- 
sea, and  had  a  mind  to  have  thrown  him  from  the 
battlements,  crying,  *  Leap,  Tom,  leap !'  The  Chan- 
cellor was  in  his  gowo,  and,  besides,  ancient  and 
unable  to  struggle  with  such  a  strong  fellow.  My 
lord  had  a  little  dog  with  him.  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  let 
ud  first  throw  the  dog  down,  and  see  what  sport  that 
will  be.'  So  the  dog  was  thrown  over.  'Is  not  this 
fine  sport,'  said  his  lordship ;  *  let  us  fetch  him  up 
and  try  it  again.'  As  the  madman  was  going  down 
my  lord  fastened  the  door  and  called  for  help. 

With  this  may  be  coupled  the  anecdote  of  the 
physician  who,  when  the  patients  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum found  him  on  top  of  the  building,  and  proposed 
as  good  sport  to  make  him  jump  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, saved  his  life  by  recommending  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  idea,  that  they  should  walk  down  stairs 
with  him,  and  see  him  jump  from  the  bottom  of  the 
building  to  the  top. 

A  Ljlrqe  Vat. — There  has  lately  been  finished, 
at  the  vinegar  works  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans  &  Co., 
in  Worcester,  a  monster  vat,  which  stands  on  a  two- 
feet  dwarf  wall  of  nine  bricks  in  thickness;  its 
hight  is  20  feet;  it  is  102  feet  in  circumference, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  construction  825 
staves  of  Dantzic  deal,  each  three  inches  thick,  have 
been  used.  The  staves  are  bound  by  twenty-three 
hoops  of  Staffordshire  iron,  3^  inuies  wide  and 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  vat 
will  hold  114,643  gallons,  or  3184^  barrels.  The 
largest  known  vat  next  to  this  is  said  to  be  at  the 
porter  brewery  of  Messrs.  Guinness,  at  Dublin, 
which  holds  about  80,000  gallons,  so  that  the  Wor- 
cester vat  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  35,000  gallons. 
The  total  weight  of  this  mammoth,  when  full,  is  57o 
ton?.  If  circular  tables  were  placed  inside  it  while 
empty,  one  hundred  persons  might  conveniently 
dine  round  them,  a  tolerably  numerous  school  might 
assemble  to  tea  within  its  walls.  Standirg  near  to 
it  are  two  other  vats,  holding  upwards  of  80,000 
gallons  each ;  and  there  arc  others  of  70,000,  50,000. 
and  so  on  down  to  1700,  and  making  altogether 
seventy-six.  These  monster  vats  have  been  built 
by  Mr.  James  Oxley,  of  Frome,  Somerset. 

Heinrich  Yon  Hess. —German  religious  art  has 
sustained  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  Heinrich 
Yon  Hess,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  Ht  the  age 
of  flUty-five ;  and  Muaidi  has  lost  in  him  the  painter 
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with  whom  its  artistic  fame  is  almost  inscparablj 
connected.  Next  to  the  architectural  attractions  of 
the  towo,  which  are  only  the  first  as  they  are  the 
first  seen,  the  churches  built  by  King  T/udwip;  arouse 
the  travelers  in'erest;  and  to  Ilenry  Von  IIcss  the 
decoration  of  these  churches  is  chiefly  due.  The 
frosco<'S  in  tlie  Basilica  of  St.  lionifuce,  and  the 
Court  Chapel,  an  well  as  the  paioted  windows  of  the 
church  in  the  Au,  are  mostly  from  his  hand ;  and 
in  naming  these  the  most  characteristic,  as  tlie  most 
Taluable,  of  their  kind  have  been  recorded.  Pro* 
bubly  no  Knglishmnn  has  visile<l  Munich  without 
carrying  away  a  grateful  recollection  of  that  fresco 
in  the  Honiface  church,  in  which  the  departure  of 
the  Saint  from  Xctlry  Abbey  is  presented  ;  and  this 
picture,  as  well  as  others  of  the  8(*rics,  has  been  dif 
fuHtd  over  all  England  by  means  of  engravings. 
Hess  was  bom  in  Dussehlorf,  in  1708,  and  came  of 
an  nrti.stic  family.  King  Ludwigmade  him  Director 
of  the  Painted  Glass  Munufuctory. — Aihenanun. 

Origin  of  IIaxd-Siiakino. — The  Romans  had  a 
goddess  whose  name  was  Fides  or  Fidelity — a  god- 
dess of  **  faith  and  houe.-ty,"  to  whom  Xuma  was  the 
first  to  pay  divine  hoiiois.  Xer  only  dress  was  a 
white  vail,  expressive  of  frankness,  candor  and  mod 
esty  ;  and  her  symbol  was  two  right  hands  joined : 
or  sometimes  two  female  fi;rurcs  holding  each  other 
by  the  right  hands,  whei.ce  in  idl  agreeiut'nts  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to 
tiike  each  other  by  thu  ri^ht  hand,  as  a  token  of 
their  intention  to  adhere  to  the  compact ;  and  this 
custom  is  in  more  general  use  even  among  ourselves, 
at  the  present  day,  than  would  at  first  tliought  be 
rc'»lized. 

B00K?F.LLER8  AND   AlTHORS. — Tho    following    aU- 

ccdote  is  related  of  the  lute  distinguished  writer, 
Dalzac :  A  bookseller  who  had  heard  of  Balzac  as  a 
young  writer  of  great  promise  resolved  to  offer  him 
30iM)  francs  for  a  novel,  but  on  being  told  that  he 
lived  in  an  obscure  street  in  the  old  part  of  Paris, 
he  ol)served  that  he  must  \ye  a  plebeian,  and  that  he 
would  offer  him  but  2<m>0  francs.  On  arriving  at  tlie 
house  he  was  told  that  Balzac  lived  on  the  fourth 
floor.  **  Oh  !  in  that  ca«e,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  I 
will  offer  him  but  1500  francs.*'  But  when  he  en- 
tered a  poorly-furnwhed  room,  and  saw  a  young 
man  steeping  a  penny  roll  in  a  glass  of  water,  he 
offered  but  300  franc<*,  and  for  this  sum  reoMved  the 
manuscript  of  what  was  afterwards  considered  a  chef- 
duuvre — the  Derniire  Fee. 

The  Boston  Societv  of  Natural  Ilistorv  has  re- 
ceivcd,  during  the  past  year,  with  the  balance  from 
the  yoar  before,  $72,508.  It  is  proposed  to  spend 
$95*noO  on  its  new  building.  The  la*e  Dr.  R.  D. 
Green  contributed  a  library  valued  at  $30^000. 

There  are  in  the  cotton  factories  of  tho  Xorthem 
States  4,74:i,73t)  spindles.  Of  the-e,  3,252,000  were 
ftoppe<l  June  1st,  1862;  and  l,4'.»:i,750  were  in 
opetation.  In  the  following  month,  the  number  of 
Bpinflles  in  openition  was  reduce<l  to  1,200,000 — 
al>out  twenty.five  per  cent  of  the  whole,  llie  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  last-named  month  was 
only  42G  bales,  of  450  pounds  each  i)cr  day,  against 
a  total  capacity  of  2()G6  such  bales  per  day. 

Gi/>oM  NOT  Intkndkd. — If  the  world  were  intended  1 
for  a  liDUse  of  mourning,  every  flower  would  bo  | 
p«untcd  black  ;  every  bird  would'  be  a  crow  or  black-  ' 


bird ;  the  ocean  would  be  ODe  Tast  ink-potp— a  Uaok 
vail  would  be  drawn  over  the  lace  of  heaTen,  and  an 
everlasting  string  of  crape  hung  around  the  borders 

of  creation. 

SoLTE.NT  FOR  SiLK.  —  M.  Pcfsoi  describcs  in 
Ciimptes  Rtndui  his  process  for  diesolvioi;  iilk.  He 
uses  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lino, 
which  lias  been  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide  of 
that  metal  until  it  does  not  discolor  litmna.  By 
means  of  Professor  Graliam's  dialyser,  the  silk  can 
be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  nnc,  in  the  form 
of  a  colorless,  inodoroos  volution,  which  ipTes  oa 
evaporation,  a  green-colored,  brittle  Tarnish.  The 
chloride  of  zinc  offers  the  moana  of  aepirating  the 

silk  from  mixed  fabrics. 

I 

Black  R.vin  in  SoirrH-AxERiOA^From  the  Jf^r- 
curio  of  Valparaiso,  December  17th,  1862.)-^A 
strange  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  one  of  the 
Argentine  Provinces.  The  Comereio  del  Parana 
describes  it  as  follows :  **  On  the  12th  inst.,  (Decein- 
ber,)  about  seven  a.m.,  it  became  so  dark  that  fn 
many  houses  in  this  city  (San  Juan)  lamps  had  to  bo 
lighted ;  it  soon  began  very  slowly  to  clear  up,  bat 
the  day  remained  cloudy  tiU  about  two  p.m.,  accom- 
panied  by  strong  gostu  of  wind.  During  the  night 
it  rained  black  water,  Some  tubs  that  had  remained 
out  of  doors  were  found  next  morning  filled  with 
muddy  and  very  dirty  water.*'  A  letter  we  have 
before  us,  says:  Since  the  seventh  of  December  it 
had  been  raining  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  On 
the  twelfth,  tubs  were  found  in  the  morning  filled 
with  black  water,  rcmainings  of  the  rain  we  hadlaat 
night.  There  are  persons  who  assert  that  it  lias 
rained  until  eight  tliis  morning,  and  that  the  fame 
rain  stained  the  clothes  that  happened  to  have  been 
left  out  of  doors  to  dry.  There  is  no  donbt  that  on 
the  twelflh  of  December,  1862,  it  rained  black  water. 
The  people  of  the  district  were  very  much  alarmed, 
and  the  female  portion  began  to  pray  fervently.*' 

Force  op  Waves. — Cosmo^^  speaking  of  the  Janu- 
ary titorms,  praises  the  admirable  system  of  warning 
organized  in  England  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  then 
procoe<ls  to  mention  some  instances  of  the  force  ex- 
erted  by  the  waves  during  the  prevalence  of  the  un- 
usual wind.  Blocks  of  stone  weighing  thirteen  tooa 
were  hurled  to  a  distance  of  more  than  tliirty  feet, 
and  block.s  of  three  tons  to  more  than  one  hundred 
yanls.  The  outcT  harbor  of  F6camp  was  destroyed, 
and  the  ma»i  of  earth  torn  from  the  north  side  of 
Cape  la  Hove  was  estimated  at  more  than  300,000 
square  yards. 

Si'OTS  ox  THE  Srx. — During  the  past  quarter  tliA 
sun  has  been  vt'ry  rich  in  si>ots,  and  many  groups 
along  the  erpiator  were  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  A  spot,  seen  on  March  1st,  to  the  wottem 
side  of  the  sun,  appeared  of  a  spiral  form ;  bnt  two 
days  later  it  did  not  si^em  to  have  shifted  its  direc- 
tion, although  it  was  considerably  broken  up  and  a 
quantity  of  luminous  matter  was  mixed  up  with  the 
penumbra  and  nucleus.  Mr.  Howlctt  questions  the 
exiiitence  of  the  not«'h  on  the  sun,  photographed  by 
Mr.  Titterton  (of  Ely)  on  the  morning  of  Aurat 
4  th,  which  w:is  doubtless  seen  by  manv  at  the  £<• 
hihition  lie  observed  the  sun  three  times  on  that 
occ:iMon,  and  could  still  distinctly  see  its  maigin. 
It  would  seem  that  the  eye  on  such  oecssions  is  mora 
sensible  than  the  collodion,  Mr.  Howlett  being  able 
throughout  the  day  to  perceire  a  brilliant  strask  of 
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photosphere  betTreen  the  spot  and  sun's  limb,  whilst 
the  photograph  makes  the  spot  and  sky  run  together, 
thus  producing  the  notch.  A  similar  occurrence 
took  place  on  October  1st,  the  photograph  showing 
a  notch,  and  the  telescope  none. 

Aluminium. — This  metal  has  risen  suddenly  to  a 
position  of  great  importance.  Although  isolated  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Dayy,  and  obtained  in  globules  by 
Wohler  in  1845,  it  was  not  prepared  in  any  quan- 
tity, until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  DeviUc*8 
improvements  led  to  its  being  produced  in  consid- 
erable maa?cs.  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne, 
now  manufactures  it  largely  by  Derille's  process, 
which  essentially  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
dry  chloride  of  aluminium  by  means  of  sodium. 
The  metal  was  exhibited  by  this  firm,  and  by  Messrs. 
Morin  &  Co.,  of  Nanterre,  (Seine,)  at  the  late  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  under  the  form  of  bars,  wires, 
sheets,  tube.^,  foil,  castings,  and  forgings.  It  .has 
been  drawn  into  wire  by  M.  Garepou,  of  Paris,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
cheaper  than  silver  wire.  It  is  exceedingly  light, 
(its  specific  gravity  being  little  more  than  2*5  ;)  thus, 
a  sextant  in  bra^s  will  weigh  8  lb.,  which,  if  made  of 
aluminium,  weighs  only  1  lb.  9  oz.  Such  a  sextant, 
and  also  various  other  philosophical  instruments  of 
the  same  material,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bell. 
They  have  recently  produced  a  modification,  which 
thoy  term  *'  whitened  aluminium,"  in  which  the  un- 
pleasant zinc  like  hue  of  the  metal  is  obviated. 
They  have  also  formed  keys  of  aluminium,  alloyed 
with  two  per  cent  of  nickel,  to  increase  its  hardness. 
From  aluminium  wire  and  foil  the  lighter  weights 
used  for  chemical  purposes  may  be  advantageously 
made,  since,  occupying  something  like  seven  times 
the  space  of  those  of  platinum,  they  are  more  easily 
adjusted  and  handled,  and  less  likely  to  be  lost. 
MM.  Collett,  of  Paris,  have  constructed  a  chemical 
balance,  in  which  every  part,  down  to  the  milled 
head  bv  which  the  beam  is  released,  is  made  of 
aluminium  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this 
metal  is  destined  to  be  more  useful  as  a  constituent 
of  alloys,  than  in  the  unalloyed  form. — Popular 
Science  Review, 

Aluminium  Bronze  is  a  beautiful  alloy  of  copper 
and  aluminium.  Various  articles  made  of  it  were 
shown  in  the  International  Exhibition;  they  at- 
tracted much  attention,  especially  some  watch-cases 
made  by  Messrs.  Reid,  of  Newcastle,  which  so  close- 
ly resembled  gold  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  expcrirncod  persons.  Aluminium  bronze  is  made 
of  three  qualities — the  first  containing  10,  the  second 
7^.  and  the  tliird  5  per  cent  of  aluminium,  the  rest 
being  copper.  These  varities  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  gold,  except  by  iheir  specific  gravity, 
which  is  scarcely  half  that  of  the  precious  metal. 
They  taf-nish  much  less  readily  than  any  metal  usu- 
ally employed  for  astronomical  instrumenta,  namely, 
gun-metal,  brass,  silver,  cast-iron,  or  Steele.  In 
making  the  alloy  extremely  pure  copper  must  be 
u«cd.  ITie  be!?t  is  that  deposited  by  electricity,  but 
that  kind  U  very  expensive  ;  the  next  best  Is  native 
copper  from  Lake  Superior. — P.  <S.  Review. 

Walking  Fish. — An  observer  in  Province  Wel- 
Icsloy,  passing  along  during  a  shower  of  rain  over 
the  wide  i^andy  plain  which  bounds  the  sea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Panaga,  witnessed  an  overland  mi 
gration  of  a  fish  much  resembling  ihc  tench,  callrd 
Ikan  Puya,  from  a  chain  of  fresh-water  lagoons  lying 


immediately  within  the  sea  beach,  towards  the 
second  chain  of  lagoons  about  a  huodrod  yards  dis- 
tant inland.  The  fish  were  in  groups  of  from  three 
to  seven,  and  were  pursuing  their  way  in  a  direct 
line  towards  a  second  chain  of  lagoons  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  mile  an  hour.  When  disturbed,  they  turned 
round,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  lagoon  they  had  left,  but  were  caught  by  the 
Malay  accompanying  the  observer.  Upwards  of 
twenty  were  taken  during  a  walk  of  half  a  mile. 
The  ground  these  fish  were  traversing  was  c early 
level,  and  only  scantily  clothed  with  grass  and 
creeping  salsolacious  plants,  which  oflfered  very 
slight  obstruction  to  their  progress. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  336,000  persons  actu- 
ally engaged  in  mining  operations,  exclusive  of  those 
in  quarries  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  250,000  are  coal 
miners.  Probably  not  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  whole  number  are  receiving  any  such  course  of 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  fio  them  for  the  labors 
for  which  tbcy  are  destined. 

BoRiKO  BT  Diamonds. — Some  time  since  it  was 
suggested  that  black  or  rough  diamonds  might  be 
employed  for  the  perforation  of  hard  rocks  This 
suggestion  has  been  put  into  practice  by  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Leschol  The  instrument  he  uses  is 
made  out  of  a  tube  furnished  with  a  circular  cutter  of 
rough  diamonds. 

Circulation  of  Modxrn  Literaturb. — According 
to  the  Bookseller^  the  leading  organ  of  the  publisliing 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  press  of  this  (that)  country 
brought  forth,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  from 
the  commencement  of  December,  1861,  to  the  end 
of  November,  1862,  no  less  than  4828  new  books, 
includitg  reprints  and  new  editions.  Of  this  num- 
ber— to  follow  the  classification  adi»pted  by  the 
Bookseller — 942  were  religious  works;  337  repre- 
sented biography  and  history ;  637  belonged  to  poe- 
try and  general  literature ;  925  were  works  of  fic- 
tion; 216  annuals  and  serials.  In  book  form:  61 
were  illustrative  of  art  and  architecture;  60  com- 
mercial ;  278  pertaining  to  geography  and  travel ; 
283  law  and  parliamentary  publications;  129  medi 
cal  and  surgical  works ;  243  oriental,  classical,  and 
philological  books;  191  works  on  grammar  and 
education;  81  naval,  military,  and  engineering  pub- 
lications ;  157  books  on  politics  and  questions  of  the 
day;  104  works  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
field  sports ;  and  148  books  devoted  to  science  acd 
natural  history.  Consequently,  religion  stands  at 
the  head  of  English  literature,  and  next  to  religion, 
fiction ;  while  commerce  is  placed  at  the  very  bot- 
tom. The  conclusion  lies  near,  that  either  the  great 
Napoleon  has  said  something  extremely  stupid  in 
calling  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  or  that  we  have 
very  much  altered  since  the  days  of  the  great  Nr- 
poleon.  It  is  not  every  nation  in  the  world  that 
publishes  between  two  and  three  religious  works 
and  as  many  romances  per  day ;  not  to  speak  of 
poetry  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  new  volumes  per 
week,  with  an  extra  quantity  hidden  in  annuals  and 
serials,  in  crimson  cloth  and  gilt  edges. 

Love. — An  insignificant  word  is  Love ;  and  yet 
of  how  many  poems,  books,  stories,  tragedies,  and 
episodes  in  life  has  it  formed  the  subject?  The 
painter  at  his  ea«cl  vainl}'  endeavoring  to  tran^^fer 
the  semblance  of  the  beauty  that  sits  before  him, 
looks  into  glittering  eyes,  and  his  heart  is  on  fire 
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with  Love  ;  the  poet,  stealthil}*  write?,  in  the  ardor 
of  the  conflagration  which  consumes  his  heart,  son- 
nets to  liis  lady  s  eyebrow ;  the  warrior,  tliat  his 
lady-luve  may  smile  upon  him  wlicn  again  he  comes 
within  tlie  range  of  Jur  batten/^  hesitated  uot  to  face 
a  more  terrible  but  not  more  dangerous  one  in  its 
work  of  destruction ;  the  statesman  battles  in  the 
senate  I'.all  that  he  may  carry  the  triumphs  of  the 
Tictor  to  his  entrducer's  feet;  and  the  historian, 
when  in  the  course  of  Ins  relation  he  touches  the 
theme  of  themes,  how  his  pen  becomes  inspired  and 
how  roundly  glowing  are  his  eentences.  Love  is  a 
little  word,  but  it  expresses  the  controlling  central 
passion  of  life ;  and  it  is,  perlmps,  well,  after  all, 
that  its  orthography  is  insignificant.  Were  it  of 
many  syllables,  few  maidens  could  be  brought  to 
pronounce  it ! 

The  Good  Old  TVixters. — In  401  the  Black  Sea 
was  entirely  frozen  over.  In  763,  not  only  the 
Black  Sea,  but  the  Straits  of  Dardanelles,  were  frozen 
over ;  the  snow  in  some  places  rose  fifty  feet  high. 
In  822,  the  great  rivers  of  Europe — The  Danube, 
the  Ellia,  etc.,  were  so  hard  frozen  as  to  bear  heavy 
wagons  for  a  month.  In  800,  the  Adriatic  was 
frozen.  In  991,  every  thing  was  frozen,  the  crops 
entirely  failed,  and  famine  and  pestilence  closed  the 
year.  In  1007,  most  of  the  travelers  in  Germany 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads.  In  1 1  .*54,  the 
Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sen  ;  the  wine- 
sacks  were  burst,  and  the  trees  split,  by  the  action 
of  the  frost,  with  innnensa  noise.  In  r2o7,  the 
Danube  was  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  remained 
long  in  that  state.  In  1317,  the  crops  wholly  failed 
In  Germany ;  wheat,  which  some  years  before  sold 
in  England* at  Os.  the  quarter,  rose  to  £2.  In  1308, 
the  crops  failed  in  Scotland,  and  such  a  famine  en- 
sued that  the  poor  were  reduced  to  feed  mi  grass, 
and  many  perished  miserably  in  the  fields.  Tlie 
successive  winters  of  1422-8-4  were  uncommonly 
severe.  lu  1308,  the  wine  distributed  to  the  eol- 
diers  was  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1683  it  was  ex- 
cessively cold.  Most  of  the  hollies  were  killed. 
Coaches  drove  along  the  Thames,  the  ice  of  which 
was  eleven  inches  thick.  In  1709  occurred  the  cold 
wint«r;  the  frost  penetrated  the  earth  three  yards 
into  the  ground.  In  1716,  booths  were  erected  on 
the  Ihames.  In  1744,  the  strongest  ale  in  England, 
exposed  to  tlie  air,  was  covered  in  loss  than  lifteen 
minutes  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In 
1809,  and  agam  in  IS  12,  the  winters  were  remark- 
ably cold.  In  1814  there  was  a  fair  on  the  frozen 
Thanic:?. 

A  Xew  Invention*. — The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Tunes  says,  that  a  skillful  engineer  re- 
siding in  Paris  has  invented  a  machine  by  which 
cotton  rags  of  every  dtscription  may  be  rendered  tit 
for  spiniVin,:.  By  this  means  raps,  such  as  old 
sheets,  shirts,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  worth  not 
more  than  20f.  the  2i)nlb.  weight,  can  be  converted 
into  blue  or  red  cotton  etpial  to  that  imported  from 
EL'vi)t,  which,  though  inferior  to  American  cotton, 
brings  a  high  price  in  the  Havre  market.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  invention  will  attract  the  attention 
of  thf  cotton  -  spinners  Ummghout  Franci*.  One 
manufactun?r  of  padding  at  Orleans,  and  a  cotton- 
gpinnor  at  St.  Denis,  have  already  tried  the  new  ma- 
chine, and  have  fwund  it  to  succeed  perfectly. 
Other  engineers  have  directed  tluir attention  to  the 
Bubjec^  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  through  the 
power  of  machinery,  European  mauufucturcs  may. 


to  a  certain  extent,  become  independent  of  America. 
This  invention,  wliich  was  unknown  a  few  wedn 
since,  is  one  of  those  which  effect  a  revolution  in 
industry  and  increa.se  public  wealth  to  an  immeDte 
extent.  When  it  is  considered  bow  many  milliooa 
are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton,  and  the 
short  time  the  manufactured  article  lasts,  any  ma 
chine  that  can  make  worn-out  cotton  cloth  available 
for  fresh  spinning,  must  render  great  service  to  tha 
manufacturer. 

Retribitiox. — What  worse  punishment  could  be 
the  portion  of  any  human  being,  than  to  bear  about 
with  him  the  hourly  consciousness  of  having  repaid 
trust  with  treachery,  child-like  confidence  with  be- 
trayal, and  of  having  worn  to  the  eyes  of  Innoccnoc 
a  life-mask,  even  though  they  be  closed  in  death  be- 
fore the  dreadful  secret  be  discovered,  which  would 
have  extinguished  happiness,  and  poisoned  peace  for 
cvpr.  Of  the  many  wno  have  and  will  suffer  to  the 
end  of  time  through  the  unprincipled,  none  may 
suffer  more  than  himself,  to  whom  thought  and  si- 
lence are  so  intolerable,  that  oblivion  must  be  pur- 
chased at  any  cost  of  present  risk  or  future  down- 
fall. Ko  wronged  human  being,  how  great  soever  the 
weight  of  soiTow  and  injustice  he  bears  about  with 
him,  may,  after  all,  suffer  more  tlian  their  diabolical 
iuflictors. 

A  Madrid  Cornx  Ball. — The  Madrid  journals  of 
the  loth  ult.  say  that  the  fancy-dress  ball  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Fernan-Xunes,  which  look  place  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  a  most  magnificent  affiiir. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  of  the  highcti 
rank  were  present.  Tlieir  Majesties  arrived  at  mid- 
night. The  Queen  wore  the  costume  of  Queeo  Ei- 
ther, and  looked  admirable  ;  the  King  had  the  ex- 
act dress  of  Philippe  Y.  The  Duchess  do  Medma- 
Celi  represented  Queen  Athalie  of  Racine.  Amongf t 
the  other  costumes  were  a  great  number  of  the 
Courts  of  Louis  XHL,  XIV.,  and  XV.  The  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador  was  in  the  costume  of  the 
wife  of  Rubens  ;  Mdllc.  Barrot  represented  a  Ilun- 
garian ;  M<llle.  Otway,  Anno  Boleyn,  and  Mdile. 
Lagrange  wore  the  dress  of  Norma.  The  Cotmt  de 
Fuen  Rubia  appeared  as  Cromwell 

Great  Sale  of  SnoRTnoRNS. — Babraham  achieved 
another  triumph  on  Wednesday,  when  about  half  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  Webb's  herd  oi  shorthorns  were  sub> 
mitted  to  competiUou  by  Mr.  Staffi>rd  and  Mr  J.  C^ 
Jone.x,  and  realized  upwards  of  £U)00.  Several  of 
the  cows  made  eighty,  ninety,  and  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  a  few  lots  even  more.  The  kcencat 
competition  of  all  was  for  Drawing  room  Rfse,  a 
roan  heifer,  which  fetched  the  heavy  price  of  L2d 
guineas,  the  fortunate  owner  of  that  sum  being  Vr. 
Clarke  Irving,  from  Australia.  Tlie  bulls  scarcely 
did  so  well  perhaps  as  might  have  l)cen  expected. 
coming  rather  late  in  the  day.  Among  those  that 
realized  high  prices,  we  may  notice  Beauty,  now  ten 
years  old,  UH)  guineas,  and  Red  Rose.  li)0  guineas 
The  part  of  the  herd  sold  comprised  sixty  two  cowt 
and  twenty  bulls.  The  eighty-two  antmais  brought 
£')o  15s.  each,  or  a  sum  total  of  £4571  14s.,  an 
amount  which  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  bought  for  Germany, 
France,  some  for  our  own  home  counties;  sevcnd 
also  will  find  their  way  to  South  Australia,  and  other 
du«taut  colonies.  Tlie  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the 
herd  is  fixed  for  June  24th,  when  no  doubt  an 
equally  good  account  will  be  rendered. 
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tiocination — no  longer  stereotyped  under 
an  imaginary  supernal  projection  of  itself 
in  the  shape  of  an  unseen  anthropomorphic 
governor,  but  consciously  subject  to  a 
natural  process  of  development.  Posses- 
sed of  a  quasi  Catholic  influence  through- 
out the  heterogeneous  agglomerate  of  an 
Empire  in  throes  of  modern  life,  no  wonder 
if  the  ancient  Jews  were  looked  upon 
with  mingled  respect  and  political  hatred 
by  the  Romans.  Conservative  Romans 
regarded  them  as  a  standing  menace  to 
Roman  ideas,  Roman  government,  and 
Roman  religion.  Enlightened  goveniors 
petted  and  fawned  upon  them,  much  as 
modern  politicians  pet  and  fawn  upon  "re- 
fractory papists.*  Both  systems  when 
effete  have  still  retained  a  semblance  of 
vitality.  Moreover,  the  Jews  were  for- 
midable for  their  numbers.  Judaea  alone 
had  a  population  estimated  at  five  or  six 
millions.f  Nor  need  we  wonder  that 
Jerusalem  should  so  long  have  withstood 
the  Roman  arms,  and  lost  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  (an  American 
army)  in  the  war  against  Titus.  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus,  the  arch-embodiments  of  Ro- 
man Toryism,  revelling  in  the  fullness  of 
Roman  decay,  naturally  spoke  with  dis- 
paragement of  the  Jews.  And%iany 
credulous  and  uncritical  scholars,  who 
even  now  look  upon  a  quotation  from  Ju- 
venal as  conclusive  evidence  upon  the 
state  of  things  in  any  century  of 
Roman  history,  think  when  they  have 
quoted  Juvenal's  lines,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  ill-disguised  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  tremulous  superstition  of  the  Jews, 
that  this  is  all  that  need  be  said  upon 
their  state  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  forget  that  the  utterances  of  many 
Tory  fanatics,  even  in  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  give  a  very  in- 

*  But  if  the  Jews  occupied  a  poBitioa  in  an- 
cient times  !n  inaoy  atrikiog  aspect^  analogous  to 
the  later  position  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
world,  they  were  houorabiy  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  intrigue  and  Propaganda  of  the 
Papacy.  Nor  do  they  believe  in  the  divine  right 
of  their  nation  to  govern  the  world  and  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  In  later  times,  the  Jews  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  patriotiam,  their  attachment  to 
the  country  of  their  birth,  and  to  liberal  institu- 
tions. 

f  The  tribute  paid  bj  the  Jews  to  Rome 
amounted  to  about  £200,000,  produced  by  a  land- 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  a  poll-tax  of  about  6<i.  Sup- 
posing the  two  taxes  to  have  prodaoed  equal  re- 
turns, the  population  would  be  about  that  stated 
in  the  text 


adequate  and  erroneous  view  of  the  state 
of  the  modern  Jews,  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory who  should  look  to  such  writers  a 
thousand  years  hence  for  his  information. 
In  truth,  both  before  and  afler  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  position  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  always  influen- 
tial and  oflen  favorable,  though  not  al- 
ways free  from  persecution.  Porapey 
brought  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  Rome, 
who  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy,  and 
rapidly  obtained  their  freedom.  Rome, 
with  that  lofty  and  magnificent  toleration 
which  conquered  a  world  forfeited  by  pa- 
pal intolerance,  at  first  respected  their  re- 
ligion. Scarcely  were  they  established 
there,  when  they  were  freely  permitted  to 
build  a  synagogue.  The  Jews  of  Rome* 
numbered  four  thousand  in  the  davs  of 
Pompey,  and  they  continually  increased. 
Julius  Caesar  admitted  a  large  number  to 
the  Roman  citizenship,  which  in  time  was 
attained  by  all.  Their  devotion  to  Caesar 
was  very  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects 
analogous  to  the  extraordinary  affection 
the  English  Jews  of  the  present  day  for 
Earl  Russell.  Augustus,  who  took  his 
stand  upon  his  uncle's  ideas,  rewarded 
their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Caesar, 
and  treated  them  with  marked  favor. 
Several  Jews  enjoyed  his  personal  esteem, 
and,  among  others,  the  poet  Fuscus  Aris- 
tius,  who  shared  with  Horace  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Emperor.  In  his  reign  the 
Jews  had  in  Rome  their  own  tribunal 
{Beth-Din.)  There  Saint  Paul  presented 
himself,  when  he  came  to  appeal  to  Caesar. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Beth-Din  were  looked 
upon  as  wise  men  of  the  nation,  and  re» 
ceived  many  honorary  badges  from  the 
Roman  Emperors,  who  even  made  some 
of  them  honorary  prefects.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  that  the  Beth-Din  at  Rome 
kept  up  official  communication  with  Jeru- 
salem. Thus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  ad-  ^ 
dressed  that  tribunal,  the  chief  of  the 
Jews,  whom  he  called  together,  answered 
that  they  had  received  no  information 
from  Rome.  So  carefully  were  the  Jew- 
ish scruples  respected  under  Augustus, 
that  they  were  exempted  from  all  public 
business,  even  criminal  justice,  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  the  monthly  dole  was 
kept  for  the  poorer  Jews  till  the  next  day 
whenever  the  distribution  happened  to 
fall  upon  the  seventh  day.    But  if  Auguf  - 

*  TVofu/t&mnt,  so  called  from  the  quarter  aa- 
sigaed  to  them  across  the  Tiber. 
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tus  tenderly  cherished  the  Jews,  Tiberius 
proscribed  their  rites,  and  bauishcd  those 
who  practiced  them.  An  order  issued  by 
this  emperor  to  transport  four  thousand 
Jewish  trecdmen  out  ot  Rome  to  Sardinia, 
was  rigorously  executed  by  Scjanus,  and 
revoked  by  Tiberius  after  the  death  of 
Sejanus.  Caligula,  having  conceived  the 
mad  desire  to  be  worshiped  as  God  in 
the  Temple  of  Jcrusjilem,  provoked  a 
frightful  rebellion  in  Judaea,  which  he 
avenged  in  the  blood  of  the  Jews  at  Rome. 
Claudius  banished  them  in  vain,  for  Nero 
found  numerous  victims  on  his  accession. 
A  large  part  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
was  taken  up  with  his  war  against  Jeru- 
salem, w^hich  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  Titus. 
What  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms 
had  failed  to  accomplish  in  a  hundred 
battles,  Titus  accomplished  by  famine, 
and  planted  the  Roman  eagle  on  the  ashes 
of  Jerusalem  after  a  struggle  which  cost 
the  Jews  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  dead,  but  the  cost  of  which 
to  the  victors  has  not  been  revealed,  if  it 
ever  was  known. 

Domitian  exaggerated  the  rigors  of 
Titus,  Under  his  reign  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  both  <M3ws  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  indiscriminately.  Xor  is 
it  strange  that  the  heathens  found  it  difii- 
cult  to  distinguish  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  If  tlie  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dors, enlightened  representatives  of  their 
countrymen,  were  called  upon  to  distin- 
guish between  Mormonism  and  Chris- 
tianity, they  would  assuredly  be  much 
perplexed  to  do  so ;  yet  it  may  fairly  bo 
quo^tioned  whether  the  Mormonites  are 
further  separated  from  the  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  by  creed  or  filiation,  than 
were  the  early  Christians  from  the  ancient 
Jews.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
both  were  at  first  involved  among  the 
heiithens  in  one  common  disadvantairc. 

Under  Xerva  the  Jews  had  a  breathing 
space,  which  they  themselves  brought  to 
a  close  under  Trajan,  by  their  convulsive 
efforts  to  recover  their  national  indepen- 
dence. Ileliogabalus  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  consolidating  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth,*  a  project  which  was  attempted 

*  There  la  no  absardity,  no  atrocity,  no  opposi- 
tion to  truth,  jastice,  or  mercy,  no  crime,  in  short, 
against  humabity,  which  bus  not  been  perpetrated 
ill  the  name  of  a  nnircrsal  religion.  It  would  al- 
most aeem  as  if  mankind  could  not  ren  autisfitfd 
until  they  had  shut  out  the  naturHl  light  of  truth 
by  a  brazen  sky  of  their  own  building  that  should 


to  be  cariicd  out  by  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Diocletian,  who  persecuted  both  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  with  strange  barbarity. 

Xevertheless,  it  should  be  borne    in 
mind,  that  those  persecutions  which  the 
Jews  from  time  to  time  endured  under 
the  Romans,  were  in  the  main  political 
and  not  religious.     And  a  little  attention 
will  disclose  a  very  curious  distinction  be- 
tween the  troubles  of  the  Jews  and  those 
of  the   Christians    under    the    Romans. 
Under  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  Jews 
were  struggling,  like  the  Catholics  now, 
for  the  remains  of  their  temporal  power ; 
but,  unlike  the  Catholics,  they  did  not  in 
general  proselytize,  though  they  received 
converts.     But  proselytism  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  sect.    The  Jew 
said,  *'*'  My  nation  is  destined  one  day  to 
receive  a  great  earthly  kingdom.    I  do 
not  think  it  essential  that  any  but  Jews 
should  benefit  by  it.    However,  if  you  are 
really  very  eager  that  you  or  your  cnildren 
should  share  m  the  prospective  blessings 
of  this  coming  kingdom  and  will  submit 
to  be  circumcised,  we  will,  as  a  ^reat  fa> 
vor,  receive  you."    The  Christain  said, 
'^  Much  that  the  Jew  says  is  true,  but  you 
must  believe  a  great  deal  more.    And  so 
far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  you  join  im  or  no,  we  believe  you 
will  be  damned  hereafter  everlastingly  if 
you  do  not ;  but  you  need  not  bo  circum- 
cised."   The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  whereas  the  Jews,  unlike  the  Catlio- 
lics,  were  not  propagandists,  yet  as  the 
Christians  were,  and  were  in  the  rough 
looked  upon  by  the  Romans  as  Jews,  they 
were  both  often  involved  in  persecutions 
for  opinions  and  actions  which  they  did 
not  share.    Tims  they  suficred  the  same 
doom  from  very  different  motives.    This 
deserves  to  be  more  particularly  noticed, 
inasmuch  as,  among  the  earliest  and  most 
enduring  features  of  the  Jewish  character 
and  creed,  that,  perhaps,  to  which  they 
chit? fly   owe   their  prolonged    existence, 
must  be  reckoned  the  very  singular,  but 
marked  absence  of  propagandism.     The 
Jews  were  intolerant,  but  seldom  aggres- 
sive.   If,  in  later  times,  they  learnt  in 

crush  down  the  whole*  of  mankind  with  one  over. 
whelming  weight  to  one  dead  level.  Or  la  It  that 
man  i»  nfr^iid  to  look  out  into  that  InBnitade  of 
space  which  nature  has  placed  around  his  alonu, 
and  that  his  mind,  by  a  natural  prooesa,  as  oertalo 
naked  insects  weave  them  coats  oat  of  iht-lr  o»a 
slime— is  compelled  to  spin  a  ooverlog  for  hU 
naked  thought,  to  protect  him  from  the  Immsnrtty 
of  things? 
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bitter  suffering  the  lesson  of  human  toler- 
ance, they  never,  on  the  other  hand,  lost 
sight  of  the  cardinal  truth,  that  conviction, 
to  be  real,  must  be  spontaneous,  and  that 
physical  force  and  moral  suasion  are  in- 
compatible. The  Pharisees  were  indeed 
accused  by  Christ  of  compassing  heaven 
and  earth  to  make  one  proselyte.  But 
the  very  bitterness  with  which  he  spoke 
faithfully  reflected  the  Jewish  repugnance 
to  the  moral  pufiing  and  the  degraded 
notion  of  the  Diety  involved  in  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  Jews  are  found  in  history  returning 
the  atrocities  of  the  Christians,  it  is  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  self  defence,  never 
with  the  lower*  motive  of  making  con- 
verts by  fire  and  sword.  The  absence  of 
propagandism,  though  originally  a  merely 
negative  toleration,  was  nevertheless 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  preservation 
of  the  race.  The  wise  tolerance  of  na- 
tional creeds  exercised  by  the  Roman 
rulers  was  not  at  first  denied  to  the  Jews, 
because  they  lefl  the  propagation  of  their 
faith  to  its  own  natural  course.  Those 
ideas  which  made  Jerusalem  a  center  of 
rebellion  were  not  so  much  theological  as 
practical,  so  far  as  the  belief  in  prophe- 


*  "We  say  **  lower  **  motive — not  indeed  consid- 
ered artistically  or  religiously,  but  intelleetuaUy. 
Intellectually,  the  notion  of  the  Diety  involved  in 
persecution  is  so  coatradictory,  so  full  of  absurd 
incongruities,  that  we  know  nothing  more  painful 
in  the  history  of  the  humah  mind,  than  the  logic 
of  passion  which  attaclcs  men's  bodies  and  lives  to 
save  their  souls.  Retaliation  and  self'defence  in 
matters  of  religion  are  neither  contradictory  nor 
incongruous  in  themselves ;  they  are  simply  proved 
by  experience  to  be  not  founded  in  true  policy. 
Tbeoretically,  they  will  bear  investigation — prac- 
tically, they  are  found  to  fail  That  the  heathens 
should  have  exterminated  whole  nations,  because 
they  t)elieved  them  to  be  hateful  to  hating  Deities, 
was  mistaken,  but  natural  and  consistent  with 
their  mistaken  premises.  But  that  a  God  of  abso- 
lute love  should  be  conceived,  and  his  name  used 
to  sanciion  every  fiendish  passion  of  self-opinion- 
ated pride  and  power,  however  disgaised — Uiis 
alone  is  enough  to  stamp  the  logic  of  Christian 
persecution  as  an  intellectual  lunacy.  In  this  sense, 
we  «ay  thut  the  Jews  were  never  guilty  of  the 
"  lower  "  motive  (intellectually)  of  making  converts 
by  tiro  and  sword.  What  might  not  be  added  on 
the  subject  of  rational  convictioo,  as  exemplified 
by  I  he  theory  of  salvation  by  persecution?  But 
that  the  tolerance  of  the  present  day  seems  so 
superficial  and  reluctant,  threatened  by  Catholio- 
ism  in  its  throes  on  one  side,  and  evangelical  fana- 
lism  in  its  vagaries  on  the  other— one  should  im- 
agine that  nothing  more  could  be  written  upon  the 
subject,  after  all  that  has  been  so  well  said  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  past. 


cies  can  be  called  practical.*  These  pro- 
phecies may,  however,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  far  practical  as  they  inculcated 
the  belief  in  a  coming  temporal  sovereign- 
ty, because  that  belief  finally  compelled 
the  Romans  to  blot  out  Jerusalem ;  but 
when  the  physical  possibility  of  a  physical 
and  earthly  event  was  annihilated,  the 
speculative  belief  of  the  Jews  in  one  per- 
fect God  involved  no  further  cause  for  re- 
bellion. Accordingly  they  were  often 
tolerated,  sometimes  cherished,  by  the 
Romans,  even  under  the  Christian  Emper- 
ors, who,  if  they  occasionally  spoke  of  the 
"  hateful  Jewish  crew,"  the  "  parricides 
who  had  murdered  their  Lord,"  yet  ac- 
knowledged the  rites  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and  exempted  its  priests  irom  many 
burdens. 

Nor  were  the  Jews  persecuted  until  the 
full  catholic  and  absorbing  zeal  of  the 
Christian  religion  f  swallowed  up  the  last 
relics  of  Roman  justice.  It  may  indeed 
be  said,  that  what  took  place  was  inevita- 
ble. The  devilish  logic  which  deduced 
persecution  from  Catholicism  was  all  the 
more  inexorable  from  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  mercy.  If  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity  there  were  no  salvation,  it 
was  surely  merciful  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  spiritual  poison.  Those  who  were 
"  noble  enougn  to  be  illogical,"  like  Isi- 
dore of  Seville,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  and, 
to  their  honor  be  it  said,  a  long  list  of 
popes,  were  looked  upon  with  anger  or 
contempt  by  the  more  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  the  Christian  the- 
ory of  persecution  was  first  carried  out  in 
Christian  and  Visigothic  Spain.  The  Jews 
were  protected  under  the  Arian  and  hereti- 
cal kings.  But  one  of  the  first  orthodox  ru- 
lers, Sisebut,  at  once  involved  eighty  thou- 
sand Jews  in  persecution.    They  pleaded 

*  So  the  Catholic  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  old  belief  of 
the  Jews  in  the  divinity  and  destinies  of  their  tem- 
ple, being  equally  pracUcal  in  its  effects  and  vision- 
ary in  its  truth. 

f  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
in  our  strictures  upon  Christian  intolerance  we 
expressly  except  Uu  Founder  hitMelf  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  and  consider,  not  the  possible  logi. 
cal  inferences  that  mig?U  have  been  drawn  from  his 
teaching,  but  those  consequences  which,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  actually  did,  and  we  think, 
therefore,  did  neeestarili/  follow  from  it.  80  far 
do  we  think  Christ  himself  to  hav«  been  from  in- 
tolerance, that  we  look  upon  his  teaching  as  con- 
taining  in  many  points  tne  loftiest  exposition  of 
tolerance  in  its  most  abstract  and  benign  form. 
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with  simple  pathos  for  common  justice. 
"Joshua  had  never  forceil  the  nations  he 
subdued  to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Was 
it  not  enough  to  consii^  them  to  damna- 
tion in  the  next  world  ?  Why  were  they 
to  be  molested  before  their  time  ?"  Sise- 
but  replied  that  he  obeyed  Holy  Church, 
and  tliat  in  temporal  things  men  might 
choose,  but  not  in  spiritual.  He  was  cen- 
sured in  a  general  council  of  the  Spanish 
clergy,  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  But  after 
Isidore's  death,  the  Jews  in  Spain  became 
the  victims  of  sixty  years  of  conscientious 
cruelty.  They  were  compelled  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  swine ;  their  religion  was  pro- 
scribed ;  they  were  to  appear  before  the 
bishops  on  their  feast-days,  lest  they  should 
observe  them.  No  Jew's  evidence  was  to 
be  received  against  a  Christian,  for  "  how 
is  a  liar  before  God  to  be  believed  ?" 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  Jews  in  Spain 
sought  comfort  from  their  brethren  in 
Africa.  A  new  power  was  stridihg  fast 
from  east  to  west  along  the  African  sea- 
board, and  from  the  African  Jews  the 
Spanish  Jews  learned  that  tlie  followers 
ot  Mahomet  were  more  merciful  than  the 
followers  of  Christ.  The  Visigoths  ac- 
cused the  Jews  of  plotting  abroad.  The 
Council  of  Toledo  was  eddied  together. 
All  Jewish  property  was  confiscated  and 
divided  amongst  slaves,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren torn  from  their  parents  and  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  Council  of 
Toledo  was  never  called  again.  Within 
fifteen  years  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
had  passed  away. 

The  Moors  on  entering  Spain  at  once 
took  the  Jews  into  favor.  The  compara- 
tive proximity  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  tongues  drew  their  bonds  still 
closer,  and  the  Jews  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  act  as  confidential  inter- 
preters to  the  new  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  privileged  to  give  their  own  vertsion 
of  things  and  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Moors  initiated  the  Jews  into  their 
own  learning,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cul- 
tivate. No  sooner  were  the  Jews  raised 
to  the  rank  of  citizenship,  than  they  showed 
how  well  they  could  fulfil  its  duties.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  especially  to  agriculture,  the 
original  pursuit  of  their  race.  With  the 
Moors  they  shared  the  honors  of  fertilizing 
and  civilizing  Spain.  They  applied  hy- 
draulics to  irrigation,  introduced  the  ])ro- 
ducts  of  Africa,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  cotton,  and  morocco,  while  in 


all  the  branches  of  civilizatioa  the  Chris- 
tians were  lagging  far  in  the  rear.  In  the 
following,  the  tenth  century,  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  had  so  far  improved 
that  the  example  of  the  Moorish  princes, 
their  enlightenment,  and  consequent  tolera- 
tion, was  found  to  have  caused  a  favorable 
reaction  and  change  in  the  barbarity  of 
of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arra^on 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
califs.  The  immediate  neighborhood  of 
so  much  light  and  science  could  not  fail  to 
modify  the  thick  gloom  of  snperfitition 
under  which  they  had  labored.  The 
spirit  of  propaganda  abated  for  a  season, 
and,  unlike  the  Christians  of  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  most  unlike,  too,  the  suo- 
ceeding  days  of  the  full  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  patronage  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  Spanish  Christians  after  the 
eighth  century  gave  every  symptom  of 
having  opened  their  hearts  to  toleration 
and  good- will  towards  theii*  former  victims. 
Accordingly,  at  that  time  we  find  the 
Jews  in  high  nnd  merited  favor  both  with 
the  Moorish  and  Christian  kings.  In  sev- 
eral instances  they  filled  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  The  Moors,  indeed,  went  far 
beyond  a  merely  passive  toleration,  and 
protected  the  Jews  with  a  favor  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Augustus  at  Rome  in 
earlier  times.  They  granted  the  Jews  a 
separate  organization,  and  sanctioned  their 
judicial  administration.  The  Jewish  gov- 
ernment under  the  patronage  of  the  Moors 
was  remarkable.  The  synagogues  elected 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  :  the  chiefs  in  their 
turn  elected  judges,  who  were  to  form  the 
judicial  body,  to  whom  all  disputes  be- 
tween Jews  were  referred. 

The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  sud- 
denly received  a  great  accession  by  the 
destruction  of  the.  celebrated  academy  of 
Pumbedita  in  the  East ;  and  the  Talmud, 
which  the  refugees  brought  with  them, 
was  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  the 
Kalif  Ilaschem  11.  Rabbi  Joseph  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  stupendous  task, 
and  brought  it  to  a  close  toward  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century.  At  the  same  period 
Menachem-I5en-Saruk  wrote  the  first  He- 
brew Dictionary  which  appeared  in  Spain. 
Moreover,  in  nil  the  southwest  of  Europe, 
the  Jews  were  the  principal  physicians  of 
the  day.  So  thorouLihly  was  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  medical  profession  ao* 
knowledged,  that  a  Spanish  writer  at- 
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tempted  to  prove  that  their  constittUion 
and  ihe  quality  of  their  intellect  was  na- 
turally and  chiefly  adapted  to  the  stvdy  qf 
medicine*  They  showed,  however,  by 
their  universal  pursuits  under  the  Moors, 
that  their  talents  were  encyclical  rather 
than  special.  But  itis  noticed  by  M.  Bedar- 
ride,  as  a  curious  and  pregnant  fact,  that 
amonc:  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  the 
Spanish  Jews  translated,  we  do  not  find 
his  treatise  on  poetry,  Tliis  is  easily  ex- 
plained. On  the  one  hand,  the  poetry  of 
the  Jews,  at  all  events  that  large  class  of 
poems  which  never  entire'y  departed  from 
the  original  character  of  the  poetry  which 
we  find  in  the  Bible,  was  so  austere  and 
contracted  in  its  range,  though  sublime 
and  pathetic,  that  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Jews  to  discover 
any  canons  denved  from  Greek  poetry 
which  they  could  consider  to  be  applicable 
to  their  own.  Moreover,  the  Jew  for  cen- 
turies looked  upon  poetry  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  outpouring  of  national  or  individual 
feeling,  a  sort  of  communion  with  his  God, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  loth  to  ap- 
ply any  heathen  rules  of  criticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable,  that  during 
the  period  preceding  the  revival  of  letters, 
although  from  causes  too  long  to  trace, 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  were  familiar  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  Greek 
tragedians  and  Epic  poets  were  unknown 
to  them.  Many  an  Englishman  who 
studies  French  scientific  works  deeply, 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  great  bulk  of 
French  mediieval  poetry.  Moreover,  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  Jews,  if  it  did  not,  to 
use  a  legal  term,  "  estop  "  the  perusal  of 
the  Greek  poets. 

To  return  to  their  general  literature. 
A  curious  Jewish  work  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  the  so-called  "  Cosri,"  a  dis- 
quisition chiefly  on  the  value  of  tradition, 
wntten  in  Arabic  by  a  Spanish  Jew,  Judah 
Levy,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Aben 
Tibbon.  This  work,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  seems  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  belief  of  the  more  enlightened 
Jews  in  Spain  of  that  time.    The  immor- 

*  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  the  history 
of  the  Jews  after  their  dispersioD,  and  Dot  perceive 
that  they  distineuished  themselTea  \u  every  branch 
of  commerce  and  scieoce  whioh  was  open  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  later  character  of  nsarers  was  thrast 
upon  them  by  the  persecutions  which  followed  the 
Crusades,  and  the  gradual  triumph  of  Christianity. 


tality  of  the  soul  is  inculcated  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  their  religion.  All 
men  are  to  be  treated  as  brothers,  and  it 
is  held  that  men  of  all  religions  have  a 
claim  to  future  blessedness.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  eaniestly  religious  in  its  tone, 
the  "Cosri"  criticises  the  Talmud  with 
very  considerable  freedom. 

In  the  first  times  of  the  victory  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon,  Pope  Alexander  II. 
saved  the  Jews  of  those  kingdoms  from 
the  persecutions  with  which  they  were 
threatened  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Moors.  Nor  were  the  noble  efforts 
of  that  pope  altogether  without  results  in 
the  sequel.  Alphonso  VI.  granted  his 
royal  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Castile, 
declaring  them  eligible  to  all,  even  noble 
offices  of  state.  This  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  the  large  number  of  Castilian 
Jews  who  added  to  their  names  the  titu- 
lar particle  don^  emblematic  of  nobility. 
Such  favor  gave  umbrage  to  the  priests, 
and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  to  whom  they 
complained,  careless  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Holy  See,  labored  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  evil  ambition  to  undo 
the  work  of  his  more  humane  predecessor 
Alexander.  In  this  instance,  however, 
humanity  prevailed  over  papal  violence. 
Alphonso  VI.  had  sufficientlv  discovered 
its  benefits  to  turn  a  deaf  eir  to  the  ful- 
minations  of  Hildobrand,  and  for  a  season 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  to  which,  by 
their  general  enlightenment,  they  were 
eminently  entitled. 

The  tweldh  century  witnessed  the  cul- 
mination of  Jewish  literature  in  Spain. 
The  Jews,  now  the  financiers  of  the  world, 
were  then  its  physicians,  and  renowned 
for  those  encyclopaedic  attainments  and 
elevation  of  character  for  which  the  really 
scientific  branch  of  the  medical  profession 
has  always  been  celebrated.  The  number 
of  Jewish  physicians  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  enormous.  If  we  are  to  believe 
M.  Bcdarride,  every  pretty  prince  and 
nobleman  looked  upon  a  Jewish  physician 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  court. 
Moreover,  almost  every  Jewish  physician 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  authorship  of 
some  kind  as  an  essential  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. Among  these,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Malmonides,  Bnmamed  The 
Idght  q/'  the  West^  achieved  a  reputation, 
the  partial  eclipse  of  which,  in  later  days, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  all  but  gen- 
eral neglect  into  which  the  Hebrew  litera- 
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ture  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  fallen.  A 
few  words  on  the  works  and  genius  of 
Ma'iraonides  will  throw  great  light  upon 
the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  during  the 
period  of  their  highest  cultivation.  Moses 
Ben  MaKmoun,  or  otherwise  called  Mai- 
monides,  born  at  Cordova  in  1185,  of 
a  family,  many  members  of  which  had 
been  judges,  also,  in  his  earlier  days,  en- 
tered the  legal  profession.  Those  who 
are  able  to  read  his  works  in  the  original, 
bear  witness  to  the  depth  of  his  juridical 
jcnowledge.  His  hitellect  was,  however, ' 
too  vast  to  rest  at  ease  within  the  limits 
of  one  science.  Like  Plato  before  him,  he 
seems  to  have  mastered  the  whole  range 
of  the  then  existing  knowledge.  Although 
several  traditionary  accounts  concerning 
his  education — such,  for  instance,  as  his 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Averroes — have 
not  stood  the  test  of  later  criticism,  it  is 
allowed  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  most 
celebrated  Arabian  philosophers.  The 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  more- 
over, in  the  outward  observance  of 
Mohammedanism,  enforced  by  the  kalif 
Abd-al-Moumen,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Almohades,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Cordova.  Ilis  speculative  views 
were  thus  sharpened  by  practical  experi- 
ence, and  enlarged  by  his  personal  con- 
tact with  the  three  greatest  creeds  of  his 
time.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  com- 
posed his  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
Mischna,  which  he  later  translated  into 
Hebrew.  In  this  work  he  discusses  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  liberty,  the  will^ 
virtue  and  vice,  from  general  points  of 
view  irrespective  of  Talmudic  authority  ; 
while  another  work  furnishes  a  feysteuiatic 
digest  of  the  Talmud,  which,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  is,  perhaj)s,  one  of  j 
the  most  towering  achievements  ofj 
scholarship.  "There  was  no  branch  of' 
philosophy,"  says  Bartholoccius,  "  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar;  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  medicine,  he 
Knew  all,  even  Christian  theology.  .  .  . 
You  may  convince  yourself  of  it,  by 
reading  his  writings,  especially  the  first 
book  of  the  HaYad."  The  coping-stone  of 
MYmonides*  fame  consisted,  however,  in 
his  greatest  work,  the  Moreh-riecochim 
("Guide  of  the  Wavering,")  a  work, 
apart  from  its  elevation  and  learning, 
interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
the  attempt,  said  to  be  the  first  on  the 
part  of  a  Rabbi,  to  imprison  the  Jewish 
faith  in  a  creed.    MaKmouides  lays  down 


thirteen  articles  as  embracing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Jewish  religion.  1st.  That 
there  is  a  God,  creator  of  all  things.  2d. 
The  indivisibility  and  unity  of  God. 
3d.  That  God  is  incorporeal.  4th. 
Eternal.  5th.  To  be  alone  worshiped. 
6  th.  That  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
man  by  the  prophets.  7th.  That  the 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  the  most  excellent 
among  prophecies.  8th.  That  God  de- 
livered the  law  directly  to  Moses.  0th. 
The  immutability  of  that  law.  1 0th.  That 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men.  11th.  That  God  will  puuish  the 
wicked  and  recompense  the  good.  12th. 
The  advent  of  the  Messiah.  13th.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  If  to  the  com- 
parative simplicity  and  purity  of  this 
creed  we  add  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Malmon ides  with  Greek  philosophy — 
(he  elaborately  combats  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of  the  coeternity  of  the  world) — it 
will  be  clear,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  in  his  dogmatic  belief  even  more 
enlightened  than  modern  Christians,  on 
the  other  the  absence  of  critical  power 
which  such  a  creed  dispLiys,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  we  see  now  seven  centa* ' 
ries  later  among  ourselves  even  on  the 
episcopal  bench. 

If  Malmonides  had  been  a  solitary  ia- 
statice  of  Jewish  cultivation,  his  fame 
would  be  undiminished,  though  it  would 
throw  little  light  on  the  state  of  the  Jews 
during  the  twelfth  century.  But  any  one 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire, will  find  that  he  was  only  the 
culminating  instance  of  their  general  en- 
lightenment, whether  they  combated  him, 
which  the  straiter  sect  of  the  orthodox 
party  did  often  with  much  learning  and 
acumen,  or  whether  as  the  latitudinarian* 
party,  they  defended  hhn.  And  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  Jews,  who,  under  the 
Moorish  rule,  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
existing  civilization  in  all  its  most  varied 
branches,  were  at  a  later  period  crushed 
down  into  usury  by  the  gradual  triumph 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  sufaee- 
quent  history  in  Spain  is  more  or  less  a 
type  of  their  subsequent  miseries  through- 

*  By  latitudiDarian,  in  this  c«m^  we  of  couw 
mean  thoae  who,  by  the  reigDing  party  among  Um 
Jews,  were  then  thought  to  be  no.  At  in  all  agei, 
so  in  this  instance,  the  latitudlnarian  party  ware 
so  far  near  the  truth  that  they  aonght  for  it  nw 
gardless  of  coosequence  or  aothenty.     ''Maa.** 


aaid  Maiuionidw,  **ahoald  not  direct  uaaotioasu.  . 
the  faith  of  Huthoriiy.  /or  kii  tjfe*  €tn  «i  JUt  jSm  ' 
and  not  upon  hit  backj^^ 
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out  Europe.  The  toleration  which  the 
Saracen,  in  the  maturity  of  his  greatness, 
had  extended  to  the  Jew,  waned  on  the 
decline  of  the  Moorish  ascendancy. 
Second  childhood  is  proverbially  pettish, 
and  the  Moors,  hemmed  in  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Granada  and  Cordova, 
began  in  their  death-struggle  to  pereecute 
those  whom,  in  their  victorious  suprem- 
acy, they  had  raised  to  a  position  of 
grateful  and  conspicuous  emulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enlightened  toleration 
which  the  neighboring  Christian  king- 
doms had  learnt  from  the  Moors  con- 
tinnod  for  awhile.  The  prime  minister 
of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile  was  a  Jew  ; 
but  Christian  fanaticism  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  anti-Moorish  struggle, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  general  spirit  of 
priestly  intolerance  found  less  work  in 
one  direction,  it  sought  with  accumulated 
gall  for  an  outlet  in  another.  Younger 
creeds  and  inferior  civilizations  are  always 
more  boisterous  and  usurping  than  the 
older,  and  for  the  time  being,  higher  ones. 
And,  at  that  time,  in  learning  and  civilisa- 
tion, both  theoretically  and  practically, 
the  Jews  might  be  called  the  brain  of  the 
Peninsula.  Civil  jealousy  lent  carnal 
weapons  to  religious  hate.  The  old  and 
visionary  story  was  circulated  of  Christian 
children  murdered  and  devoured  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover.  In  Castile  in- 
stances are  recorded  where  the  corpse  of  a 
child  was  fraudulently  introduced  into 
Jewish  houses  to  lend  color  to  the  foul 
accusation.  This  calumny,  often  repeated 
and  diligently  fanned  by  a  bigoted  and 
ignorant  priesthood,  kept  the  Jews  in 
perpetual  terror.  The  succeeding  century 
changed  the  terrorism  of  the  mob  into  the 
organized  persecution  of  a  hierarchy.  The 
history  of  the  Inquisition  is  soaked  m  Jew- 
ish blood.  This  institution,  the  melan- 
choly first-fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  "creed 
necessary  unto  salvation,"  was  originally 
due  to  the  contemptuous  hatred,  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear,  which  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  the  Albigenses  inspired 
in  the  breasts  of  the  scandalous  support- 
ers of  the  then  reigning  orthodoxy. 
Raised  to  all  but  human  omnipotence  by 
the  Crusades,  the  clergy  set  no  bounds  to 
its  arrogance.  The  Albigensian  heresy 
represents  the  first  aspiration  and  impulse 
of  any  part  of  the  Christian  world  to- 
wards freedom  from  the  gross  corruption 
of  the  dominant  system.  But  it  is  de- 
serving of  record  that  the  South  of  France, 


where  the  first  symptoms  of  rebellion 
against  the  papal  misrule  appeared,  was 
precisely  that  part  of  Europe  in  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  and  also  in  Spain,  the  Jew- 
ish enlightenment  and  civilization  had 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  assert  their 
spiritual  independence.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  in  Spain,  even 
after  the  dawn  ofthelnquisition,  the  Jews 
fell  suddenly  from  the  brilliant  position 
which  they  had  conquered.  Sancho  III., 
king  of  Castile,  granted  them  bis  protec- 
tion, much  to  the  displeasure  of  Innocent 
III.,  who  wrote  to  the  Castilian  monarch, 
complaining  that  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  build  synagogues,  to  evade  the 
tithes,  (monstrous  iniquity !)  to  hold 
real  property,  and  to  claim  the  price 
of  valuable  slaves  taken  from  them 
under  the  plea  of  Christian  conversion. 
The  clergy  m  Spain  forbade  the  loan  of 
money  at  interest.  The  monopoly  of  this 
branch  of  industry  thus  fell  to  the  infidels' 
share,  and  was  sold  to  the  Jews.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  the  limits 
of  an  article,  to  do  more  than  touch  upon 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  its  broadest  fea- 
tures. Their,  position  varied  within  cer- 
tain limits  from  country  to  country  and 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  The  only 
constant  persecution  arose  from  the  Christ^ 
ian  doctrines.  In  Arragon,  for  instance, 
the  position  of  the  Jews  was  generally  less 
favorable  than  in  Castile,  and  less  favor- 
able in  Castile  than  in  Portugal — the  spirit 
of  persecution  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
apparently  varying  inversely  with  the  dis- 
tance from  Rome.  In  Castile  the  Jews 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  every 
scientific  achievement  of  any  note,  the 
chiefest  of  which,  the  astronomical  tables 
called  the  Alphonsine  Tables^  are  well 
known  to  astronomers  as  having  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  loftiest  among  human 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  James  I.  of 
Arragon  seems  to  have  been  in  many  re- 
spects like  our  own  James  I. — one  of  the 
wisest  fools  in  Christendom.  Under  his 
reign  conferences  were  multiplied  between 
Christian  and  Jewish  divines,  with  a  view 
to  convert  the  latter.  He  compelled  the 
Jews  in  his  dominions  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Christian  disputants,  and  wrote 
encyclical  letters  to  all  bis  Jewish  sub- 
jects, exhorting  them  "  to  be  of  good  fisiith 
in  future  in  their  discussions,  whereby 
they  might  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.**  To  add  if  possible  to  the  charms 
of  this  delightful  idyll,  we  should  add. 
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that  this  prince  of  a  very  devout  turn  of 
mind,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  the 
moral  treatises  of  the  rabbinical  writers, 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian  divines  who 
were  busily  at  work  concocting  treatises 
against  heresy,  for  which  they  received 
immense  bribes  from  the  popes,  found,  of 
course,  little  time  to  write  upon  the  tri- 
vial and  contemj)tible  theme  of  morality. 
A  curious  cross-gleam  of  light  is  thrown 
over  the  circumstances  of  that  period  by 
the  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Palencia. 
The  public  discussions  we  have  mentioned 
between  Jews  and  Christians  grew  more 
frequent.  As  usual,  a  few  Jewish  converts 
became  the  chief  propagandists.  A  con- 
vertod  Jew,  Jehuda-Slosca,  held  a  con- 
ference, in  consequence  of  which  a  large 
number  of  Jews  were  (it  is  said  forcibly) 
converted.  The  Bishop  of  Palencia  com- 
plained of  this  outrage,  alleging  that  his 
means  would  be  greatly  crippled  thereby. 
Wo  find,  moreover,  that  the  nobles  fre- 
quently complained  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  resources  in  the  same  way. 
The  fourteenth  century  witnessed  in 
Spain  the  parallel  growth  of  Jewish 
wealth  tending  to  its  final  climax,  and 
the  slowly  gathering  animosity  to  which 
the  Jews  were  exposed.  The  most  cruel 
pei*secution  they  had  yet  endured  in  south- 
'  western  Europe  arose  from  the  crusading 
fanaticism  of  the  southern  shepherds,  the 
spread  of  which  from  the  south  of  France 
into  Spain,  is  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Gtierre  des  Pastoureaux,  A 
holy  zeal  having  filled  the  souls  of  the 
herdsmen  in  the  south  of  France  and  on 
the  borders  of  Spain,  and  inspired  them  to 
fling  their  pastoral  pebbles  at  the  accursed 
Saracen,  they  began  the  glorious  work  by 
exterminating  all  the  Jews  they  found  on 
their  way.  In  iustice  to  the  Holy  See  it 
should  bo  said  that  the  Pope*  published  a 
bull  against  these  atrocities.  The  year 
after,  however,  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  (held 


*  We  fear  that  we  may  not  have  done  jaetice  to 
the  comparative  humanity  of  muny  of  the  earlier 
popea  towards  the  Jew;*.  But  while  the  cooflict- 
ing  views  of  the  different  occupantB  of  the  Holy 
See  regarding  the  Jews  is  only  one  out  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  proofs  of  a  thing  which  requires 
no  pro<^f — the  papal  fallibility ;  bo  it  should  fur- 
ther bd  observed,  that  the  papal  tolerance  of  the 
JewR,  whenever  it  existed,  was  always  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  the  opposition  of  the  reigning  pope 
to  his  Christian  aubjects— that  is  to  sav,  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  his  Catholic  )ukewa^lIlne^8.  Tbe 
greatest  of  the  popes,  Uildcbrand,  was  also  the 
mof  t  intolerent  toward  the  Jewa. 


in  1309)  demanded  that  all  nnconverted 
Jews  should  be  deposed  from  their  pablio 
functions.  The  king,  keenly  alive  to  their 
services,  obstinately  refused  to  depose 
them.  The  same  demand  was  repeated 
at  the  Cortes  of  1315.  The  clergy  plied 
the  Cortes,  but  the  kings  again  refused  to 
be  deprived  of  the  most  enlightened  min* 
isters  they  could  find.  Thus  the  fourteenth 
century  rolled  over  without  having  sensi- 
bly affected  the  status  of  the  Jews.  Bat 
the  great  onward  tide  of  Christianity  wat 
gradually  undermining  their  position. 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition  had 
for  a  time  been  reserved  as  the  exclusive 
privilege  and  appanage  of  the  Christian* 
family ;  but  in  course  of  time,  with  the 
growth  of  Christian  zeal  and  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  it  dawned  upon  the 
monks  that  the  Jews  and  Moors  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  divine  blessings 
of  this  inestimable  institution.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nnder 
John  I.  of  Arragon,  fifty  thousand  Jews 
were  butchered,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand reduced  to  commit  the  crime  of  ab- 
juration. The  Jews  have  been  taunted 
with  the  absence  of  patriotism.  Let  those 
who  bring  the  charge  consider  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  history.  No  feature  in  the 
annals  of  the  Jews  is  more  deeply  marked 
than  their  fervent  love,  let  us  say  adonr 
tion,  of  their  country.  Their  national 
books  all  radiate  from  this  cardinal  feature 
of  the  Jewish  heart.  Canaan — the  land 
of  lands,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  tiie  land  expressly  given  them  by 
God,  created,  as  it  were,  for  them,  reach- 
ed across  the  desert  after  incredible  suffer- 
ings and  miracles — Canaan  was  the  my- 
thological incarnation  of  a  feeling  in  tne 
Jew,  which  bore  the  same  intensified  ratio 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  world 
which  the  home-love  of  England  bears  to 
the  roving  tendency  of  the  Bedouins. 
But  religious  dreams  and  the  logic  of 
events,  though  they  may  for  a  time  agree, 
do  not  tally  for  ever.  The  theocratic  sys- 
tem growing  into  itself  with  a  centripetal 
tendency,  was  no  match  for  the  centrifii- 
gal  force  of  germing  democracy.  The 
comparatively  colorless  and  secular  ele- 
ments of  the  Greek  and  Roman  polities 
exploded  the  more  lurid  oriental  Jewish 
system,  and  scattered  it  in  Augments  all 
over  the  world.    Yet  even  then  so  deep 

*  As  Spain  has  always  been  BonsB  CathoUe, 
these  words  should  be  aabttitated  In  pUcs  of  the 
word  Christiao. — Ed. 
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was  the  granitic  conservative  tendency 
and  the  home  feeling  of  the  Jew,  that 
while  his  sorrowing  glance  was  turned 
towards  the  temple  of  his  God,  he  took 
root  where  he  stood.  Century  after  cen- 
tury in  the  sequel,  when  the  mother-hive 
was  destroyed,  ho  set  his  affections  on  the 
land  wherever  he  might  dwell,  and  time 
after  time  he  was  driven  forth  with  diabo- 
lical cruelty  by  fire  and  sword.  And  these 
are  the  men  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they 
have  had  no  patriotic  feeling!  Alas  I  their 
patriotism  was  the  cause  of  their  greatest 
sufferings. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Spain.  The  seat  and  focus 
of  European  civilization  and  learning  was 
gradually  sinking  into  the  barbarism  of 
religions  fanaticism.  The  Catholic  world 
grew  daily  more  intolerant.  A  converted 
Jew  Jerome  of  Sainte-Foix,  raised  cruel 
persecutions  against  his  own  people.  This 
renegade,  a  favorite  and  ex-physician  of 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  established  public 
conferences  at  Tortosa,  which  the  Pope 
himself  condescended  to  attend.  The 
Rabbi  Don  Vidal-ben-Banaste,  one  of  the 
Jewish  champions,  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father  himself  by  the 
elegance  of  his  scholarship  and  the  beauty 
of  his  eloquence.  Joseph  Albo,  another 
Jewish  disputant,  the  author  of  the  Se- 
pher  Ikarimy  said  by  Jewish  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  most  salient  works  of 
rabbinical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, denied  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to 
be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Jewish  creed. 
In  this  he  publicly  set  aside  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Malmonides,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  view^s  of  Albo  seem  to 
have  been  entertained  by  many  Jewish 
doctors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
this  time,  too,  Jewish  scholars  seem  to 
have  begun  to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  in 
common  with  the  Moors  and  Christians, 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged,  so  much 
80  as  to  have  translated  nearly  the  whole 
of  Aristotle's  works  into  Hebrew.  The 
confinement  of  the  Jews  to  particular  quar- 
ters  of  towns  in  Spain  woula  appear  to  have 
been  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and  fift.eenth 
centuries.  The  Cortesof  Yalladolid  in  1412 
sliut  them  up  in  insolated  spots,  allowed 
only  one  door  of  egress,  and  forbade 
Christian  women  to  enter  thereat.  No 
Jew  was  to  exercise  the  profession  of  phy- 
sician^ apothecary^  victualler^  inn-keeper^ 
steward,  taxgatherer^  or  to  carry  on  the 


trade  of  tailor,  tinker,  butcher,  carpenter, 
cobbler,  blacksmith.  The  men  were  to  let 
their  beards  grow  under  pain  of  one  hun- 
dred stripes,  and  the  women  to  hide  their 
beauty  under  thick  mantillas.*  But  what 
is  remarkable  is,  that  the  Cortes  of  Val- 
ladolid  say  nothing  of  usury,  whence  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  either  that  usury  was  re- 
cognized in  Castile,  or  that  it  was  not 
practiced  by  the  Jew^s. 

Against  these  barbarous  enactments,  the 
Jews  were  for  a  time  protected  by  the 
kings.  But  Henry  III.  and  John  II. 
treated  them  with  extreme  severity  and 
destroyed  many  of  their  synagogues. 
Meanwhile  compulsory  conferences,  fol- 
lowed by  compulsory  conversions,  were 
diligently  kept  afoot  by  the  clergy  and 
busily  extended.  To  give  an  instance  of 
the  method  of  the  derical  madness  in 
this  particular,  take  the  following.  Sup- 
ported by  the  king  and  clergy,  one  Vin- 
cent Ferrier  opened  a  conference  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  preached 
unto  them,  whereupon  fifteen  thousand 
were  converted.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
version is  best  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  immediately  afterwards  they  re- 
turned to  their  damnable  infidelity,  where- 
upon the  Pope  (Sixtus  IV.,)  of  his  papal 
and  infinite  mercy,  caused  two  thousand 
of  them  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  others 
to  be  tormented  in  dungeons  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  dear  souls.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  Jewish  troubles  might  be 
said  to  be  only  growing ;  for  no  sooner 
were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  delivered  of 
the  Moore,  than  they  resolved  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews,  and  were  duly  en- 
couraged in  their  righteous  zeal  by,  among 
others,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Jews 
spared  neither  pains,  entreaties,  nor 
bribes.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  wild 
beast  should  not  be  bribed,  any  more 
than  an  honest  Jew  should  not  be  murder- 
ed? Ferdinand  and  Isabella  felt  their 
Catholic  appetite  flutter  before  the  offer 
of  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Thirty  thou- 
sand ducats !  Twas  not  much  to  pay  for 
liberty  to  live — 'twas  not  a  little  to  spend 
upon  royal  pleasures.  But  if  the  King 
and  queen  fluttered — not  so  that  great 
servant  of  Christ,  the  Incjuisitor  Torque- 
mada.  With  lofty,  flammg  aspect,  and 
crucifix  in  hand,  he  broke  on  the  Laodi- 

*  It  would  be  a  curious  suhjeot  of  ioqniryf  if  the 
Spanish  women  took  the  hint,  and  adopted  the 
maDtilla,  as  the  outward  sign  of  inward  and  invbi. 
ble  beauty. 
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cean  couple.  "Judas,"  he  said,  "sold 
your  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
Your  highnesses  think  to  sell  him  again 
for  thirty  thousand  pieces.  Take  him. 
I  give  him  unto  you.  [He  hands  them  the 
crucifi  X.]  Haste  you,  and  sell  your  souls." 
The  Jews  were  commanded  to  leave  Spain 
or  be  converted.  They  preferred  to  leave 
the  land  they  most  had  loved  after  their 
own  promised  land.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
Lloreute  the  historian,  "  I  have  seen  Jews 
give  a  1iou$e  for  an  ass^  a  vineyard  for  a 
coat — othera  swallowing  their  gold  to  take 
it  with  them."  "  In  one  day,"  says  Aber- 
banel,  "  you  might  have  seen  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  children,  old  men 
and  young,  unarmed,  defenceless,  house- 
less, and  homeless,  wending  their  desolate 
exodus  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not 
knowing  whither  they  went.  I  myself 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Taking  God 
for  our  guide  and  stay,  we  hastened  to  the 
border  of  the  neighboring  8t<ateF.  But 
evil  ceased  not  to  pursue  us.  Some  fell  a 
sport  and  a  prey  to  their  oppressors,  some 
died  of  famine  and  pestilence,  some  sought 
the  seas,  and  thought  to  escape  more 
easily.  Vain  hope  I  Some  diea  in  the 
waves,  some  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Christians.         ..... 

"In  this  extremity  we  could  but  say 
with  our  fathers :  '  Ilere  were  we  utterly 
undone,  here  have  we  utterly  perished. 
Hallowed  be  tiie  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God !' " 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  may  bo  told  in  very  few  words.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jews  were  no 
longer  found  under  that  name  in  Spain. 
Those  who  remained  purchased  their 
existence  at  the  price  of  a  simulated  com- 
pliance with  the  Christian  religion  under 
the  guise  of  "  new  converts."  Spain  was 
divided  into  Old  and  New  Christians. 
The  latter  lived  beneath  the  unremitting 
supervision  of  the  Inquisition,  from  whose 
ferocity  their  Christian  profession  did  not 
always  secure  them.  Every  day  of  public 
rejoicing  was  commonly  marked  by  the 
autO'da-fe  of  one  or  more  suspected  Jews. 
Torquemada  alone  is  said  to  have  put  one 
hundred  thousand  to  death. 

But  just  as  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  the  Jews  had  for  a  time  inherited 
and  engrossed  all  the  benevolent  .atten- 
tions of  the  Church,  so  the  Reformation 
diverted  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Catho- 
lic world  into  a  new  channel,  and  the 
Protestant  heretics  in  their  tura  became 


the  full  recipients  of  those  ferooious 
favors  unto  salvation  which  the  Jews  had 
so  long  and  efficaciously  enioyed,  every 
where  but  in  Spain,  f'or  m  Spain  the 
holy  zeal  which  burnt  the  heretic  only 
fanned  the  flames  which  raged  against  the 
Jew.  Two  generations  had  elapsed  since 
the  Inquisition  had  carried  desolation  into 
every  Jewish  home  in  Spain,  and  still  the 
"new  converts"  were  found  praying  to 
God  in  secret  to  forgive  them  the  sin  of 
bowing  down  in  the  house  of  I^mmon, 
and  to  pardon  their  dissimulation.  Loath- 
ing themselves,  they  bore  the  daily  stain 
of  a  daily  self-desecration,  and  daily  they 
renewed  their  gloomy  expiations  in  secret 
and  bore  the  anguish  of  a  life  they  would 
gladly  have  forfeited  but  for  the  nnntterar 
ble  horrors  of  a  fiendish  Inquisition.  Such, 
down  to  recent  periods,  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  Jews.  Only  since 
the  last  war  with  Morocco  have  profess- 
ing Jews  been  ostensibly  permitted  to  en- 
ter Spain — a  permission  granted  froni  pe- 
cuniary motives.  Some  few  Jews  '  are 
said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  but  their  number  is  unimpor- 
tant. 

We  have  dwelt  at  much  greater  length 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
than  might  be  deemed  proportionate  to 
the  scale  of  our  article,  because  the  oareer 
of  the  Jews  in  that  country  has  been  flu* 
the  most  notable,  both  in  its  splendors  and 
reverses.  Their  history  in  Portugal  dates 
from  the  same  period,  and  its  general 
political  and  literary  color  is  much  the 
same  as  we  find  it  m  Spain.  The  most 
salient  differences  will  be  found  to  have 
followed  the  ordinary  courae  of  thinsa. 
Just  as  the'  hostile  progress  of  the  Catholic 
and  canonical  supremacy  reached  the  Jews 
more  slowly  in  Castile  than  it  had  done 
in  Arragon,  so  and  for  the  same  reason  its 
]>rogres8  was  slower  in  Portugal  than  in 
Castile.  Until  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  therefore,  their  position  in  Portu- 
gal was  the  most  highly  favored.  The 
south- west  of  the  Peninsula  fell  last  of  all 
under  the  Catholic  dominion.  Portugal 
had  able  and  enterprising  kings,  and  was 
too  busy  figliting  tiie  Moors  and  repelling 
the  encroachments  of  Catholic  Spun  to 
I)er8ecute  the  Jews,  whom,  moreover, 
they  recognized  as  members  of  a  diflerent 
nation.  Scarcely  was  the  Moorish  Strugs 
gle  at  an  end,  when  the  great  naval  expe* 
ditions  of  the  Portuguese  began.  Porto- 
gal  was  too  secular  to  persecute  the  Jews 
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on  religious  grounds,  nor  did  any  such 
religious  persecution  ever  arise  until  the 
jnrrcat  and  final  exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain.  In  Spain,  however,  while  the  Jews 
sided  with  the  aristocratic  element,  and 
the  priests  with  the  democratic,  so  the 
Jews  were  protected  by  the  kings  and 
the  nobility,  and  plotted  against  by  the 
clergy.  The  same  phase  took  place  in 
Portuo^al.  As  in  Spain,  the  clergy  were 
victorious,  and  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1406,  the  Jews  in  Portugal  were,  like  the 
Spanish  Jews,  commanded  to  leave  the 
country  or  be  ba])tized.  The  Portuguese 
Jews  were  so  deeply  attached  to  their 
country  that  many  of  them  could  scarcely 
understand  that  they  were  required  to 
leave  it.  Xothing  but  baptism  remained. 
And  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  a 
bishop,  whose  better  feelings  revolted 
against  what  he  saw,  that  many  Jews 
were  dragged  by  the  hair  to  the  altar, 
loudly  calling  God  to  witness,  "  that  they 
Avould  die  in  the  faith  of  Moses."  "I 
have  seen  worse,"  the  bishop  adds,  "  but 
Kini:,^  Manoel  so  willed  it,  for  they  are 
bodily  his  slaves."  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, certainly  nothing  can  be  said  to 
palliate  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  Mano§1, 
who  banished  the  Jews,  and  yet,  that 
they  might  not  go,  and  so  deprive  the 
kingdom  of  their  services,  ordered  all 
children  under  fourteen  to  be  taken  from 
their  parents  and  brought  up  as  Christians. 
We  pass  over  other  atrocities.  So  des- 
perate was  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
when  Manoel  relented  so  far  as  to  allow 
them  a  respite  of  twenty  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  only  outwardly  pro- 
fess Christianity,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  ])eriod  leave  the  country  unmolested, 
or  make  a  public  profession  of  Christian 
conversion.  In  the  meantime  they  should 
suHer  no  persecution.  Tlio  Jews  accept- 
ed, and  the  king  kept  his  word.  But  he 
died  iu  1522,  and  in  1531  Clement  VII. 
was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  In- 
quisition, which  flourished  in  Spain,  to  be 
introduced  into  Portugal. 

From  that  time  the  number  of  Jews 
who^'left  Portugal,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
live  in  the  Jewish  faith  elsewhere,  contin- 
ually grew.  For  a  long  period  the  prohi- 
bition put  upon  Jewish  emigration  (the 
greatest  triumph  of  human  cruelty)  alter- 
nated with  relenting  fits  and  permissive 
edicts ;  but  so  considerable  were  the  nam- 


bers  of  new  Christians  who  emigrated 
from  Portugal,  especially  to  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Holland,  that  the  name  of  "Portu- 
guese Jew"  has  remained  (and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ham- 
burg) the  generic  appellation  for  all  Jews 
who  refer  their  oiigin  to  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula. 

The  existence  of  the  Jews  in  Gaul  is 
one  of  the  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  negotiator ea  of  whom 
Ciesar  speaks  were  very  probably  Jews. 
Indeed,  the  entrance  of  the  Jews  into 
Europe  is  altogether  prehistorical  We 
can  only  guess  that  Marseilles,  the  great 
Calcutta  of  ancient  Rome,  was  the  point 
whence  they  gradually  spread  from  the 
south  to  the  northern  seas.  Whether  the 
Jews  followed,  or  with  more  likelihood, 
preceded  the  Roman  Conquest,  they  were 
to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  Gaul  long  before  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Spain  drove  them  across  the  Pyrenees. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century 
we  find  them  in  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence, thriving  on  the  fruits  of  their 
multifarious  commerce.  The  Carlovin- 
gian  emperors  granted  them  rich  posses- 
sions. Lyons  was  the  center  of  their 
commerce.  Jews  and  Christians  lived  on 
friendly  terms  there.  They  intermarried. 
The  market-day  was  changed  to  suit  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Jews  appeared  at 
Christian  festivals,  and  were  even  permit- 
ted to  propound  their  faith.  The  Chris- 
tian Bishops  complained,  and  complained 
in  vain,  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the  oru- 
cifiers  of  their  Lord,  until  the  Carlo vingian 
Empire  passed  away,  and  disclosed  in  its 
death  a  system  fatal  to  the  Jews.  That 
system  was  feudalism.  Local  govern- 
ments were  substituted  for  European  and 
imperial  unity.  In  the  feudal  society — the 
baron,  the  priest,  the  burgher,  the  serf, 
each  had  a  place  and  filled  it.  The  Jew 
had  none.  He  owned  no  fealty  and  held 
no  land.  The  burgher  drove  him  from 
his  trade,  and  shut  him  out  from  his 
guild.  The  baron  made  him  his  tool,  and 
forced  upon  him  the  misery,  with  the 
gains,  of  the  usurer.  The  theory  of  inte- 
rest and  banking  was  wholly  misunder- 
stood in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Jew 
was  detested  for  the  very  services  he  ren- 
dered to  society.  Strange  stories,  like 
those  which  arose  in  Spain,  were  invented, 
and  soon  pervaded  Europe,  how  the  Jews 
crucified  the  innocent  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents — how  with  malignant  yells  in 
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remote  quarters  they  pierced  the  sacra- 
mental wafer.  These  stories,  unsupport- 
ed by  any  real  evidence,  were  revived  at 
Damascus  twenty  years  ago  with  frightful 
results,  and  even  in  Europe,  at  Juliers,  in 
1740. 

The  celebrated  Ordonndnces  throw 
Btrange  light  upon  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  with  the  government  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Philip 
Augustus,  at  his  accession,  found  the  Jews 
mortgagees  of  ono-half  of  Paris.  The 
course  he  adopted  was  siTn[)le.  All  debts 
due  to  Jews  were  declared  void,  aW  their 
lands  confiscated ;  tin;  king  was  to  have 
one-fifth  of  the  spoil,  mid  the  Jews  were 
to  leave  France.    Then  the  king  got  into 


pecuniary  straits,  and  the  Jews  were  re- 
called on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  asual 
procedure.  The  regulations  of  St.  Louia 
were  more  purely  religious,  but  he  stood 
alone  in  his  conscientious  persecution, 
Philip  the  Fair  carefully  protected  the 
Jews  against  the  Church  till  they  wero 
rich,  then  took  their  money  and  expelled 
them.  Half  a  century  later  they  repur- 
chased their  entrance,  and  were,  even 
triumphantly,  reinstated  en  condition  of 
an  annual  payment.  The  comedy  was  re- 
enacted  (but  for  the  last  time)  in  1304, 
after  whi(^h  little  more  is  heard  of  the 
Jews  in  France  until  modern  times. 


■  *»i 
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IT.VRDLY  any  class  of  orsjanic  aorencies 
IS  more  wonderful  or  more  interesting 
than  the  fungi,  whose  minute  forms  and 
insignificant  appearance  beneath  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  bustling  world  of 
sense  and  sight  escape  our  ordinary  ob- 
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servation.  In  this  obscure  and  subordi- 
nate position,  kept  down  by  the  healthy 
energies  of  higher  organisms,'  and  prevent- 
ed from  increasing  too  rapidly  ana  spread* 
ing  too  widely  by  a  nice  balance  of  physi- 
cal conditions,  they  are  important  and  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of 
accelerating  the  natural  processes  of  decay 
— absorbing  into  living  tissues,  and  thus 
rendering  innocuous,  the  poisonous  gases 
continually  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by 
dead  and  decomposing  substances,  and 
preparing  from  the  corrupted  masses  of 
effete,  organic  matter,  a  fertile  soil  in 
which  future  plants  may  grow ;  the  exu- 
viie  of  one  generation,  elaborated  by  their 
mysterious  chemistry,  serving  as  the  mate- 
rials for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  next.  Stanaing  on  the  borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  two  great  confld- 
cnt  streams  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
they  are  obviously  designed  to  arrest  the 
fleeting  particles  which,  having  served 
their  purpose  in  one  fonn  of  organization, 
are  fast  hastening  downwards  to  the  night 
of  chaos  and  death,  and  send  them  onoe 
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more  in  new  forms,  and  with  new  pro- 
perties, to  keep  the  vortex  of  life  in  cease- 
less motion. 

Such  are  their  highly  useful  functions 
in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  when  the 
balance  of  nature  is  overturned,  and  the 
restraints  of  her  laws  partially  removed, 
they  suddenly  start  up  into  gigantic,  mu- 
tinous life — are  multiplied  till  they  become 
overwhelming — and  by  the  sheer  force  of 
countless  numbers,  ravage  and  destroy 
every  thing  before  them.  JustJ  as  the 
electrical  forces  are  continually  playing 
harmlessly  around  us,  circulating  through 
the  smallest  particles  of  matter  as  well  as 
among  its  mightiest  masses,  giving  health 
and  energy  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
motion  to  our  earth  and  surrounding 
worlds,  but  when  certain  conditions  are 
present,  or  certain  barriers  removed,  the 
lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar,  and  the 
awful  storm  goes  forth  on  its  work  of 
destruction ;  so  the  seeds  and  germs  of 
these  obscure  and  unnoticed  agencies  are 
floating  harmlessly  in  countless  myrids  on 
every  breeze — in  the  air  of  our  houses — 
lying  on  the  various  objects  around  us, 
could  we  see  them  sufficiently  magnified — 
on  the  earth — in  the  waters — every  where  ; 
their  mature  forms  are  laboring  incessant- 
ly and  beneficially  in  dark  and  lonely 
places,  concealed  and  overtopped,  as  it 
were,  by  higher  types  of  life ;  but  when 
atmospheric  and  other  conditions  favora- 
ble for  their  development  are  present, 
they  burst  the  bands  which  previously 
contined  them,  and  revel  in  a  wildnessand 
prodigality  of  life  which  is  truly  astound- 
ing. We  are  surrounded  by,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  very  midst  of,  a  world  of  or- 
ganic forces,  possessed  of  incalculable 
powers  of  harm,  which  may  at  any  time 
be  let  loose  and  overwhelm  us ;  but  the 
same  Power  which  safely  imprisons  the 
nascent  earthquake  in  the  rocky  chambers 
of  the  earth,  and  chains  the  subtle  forces 
of  electricity  in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
restrains  the  ravages  of  these  mysterious 
powers,  and  employs  them  as  useful  and 
beneticial  agents,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
when  they  are  permitted  to  act  as  the 
ministers  of  His  vengeance,  and  bring  the 
guilty  nations  to  repentance.  Such  a 
tliought  as  this  may  seldom  occur  to  our 
minds,  owing  to  the  long-contioned  and 
uniformed  stability  of  nature's  laws ;  but 
it  is  one  which  ought  to  excite  in  ua,  even 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  deep 
sense  of  our  helplessness  and  dependence. 


If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms — the 
animal  and  vegetable — with  each  other, 
we  shall  find  many  s'tiikine  points  of  re- 
semblance between  ihem,  maicating  that 
the  life  which  pervades  both  is  the  same 
in  kind,  though  different  in  degree.  The 
stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  skeleton  of  an  animal ;  the 
pith  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow  the  upward  current  of  the  sap 
in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  summer  or 
autumn,  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  fluid,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is 
green  in  the  one  and  red  in  the  other — 
the  two  most  obvious  complimentary  col- 
ors ;  while  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  re- 
sembles the  respiration  of  animals.  This 
curious  analogy  between  the  two  depart- 
ments of  organic  nature  may  be  traced, 
not  only  in  their  structure,  and  the  re- 
spective functions  which  they  perform, 
but  also  in  the  derangements  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  these,  produced  by  un- 
favorable external  cirumstances.  As  ani- 
mals are  subject  to  diseases  caused  by 
filthy  habits,  vitiation  of  the  air,  over- 
crowding, or  famine;  so  are  plants  ren- 
dered unhealthy  by  improper  cultivation 
or  unsuitable  meteorological  conditions. 
The  epidemics  of  animals  have  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  blights  of  plants.  Animal 
epidemics  are  the  terrible  yet  wise  and 
beneficent  means  employed  by  Providence 
for  sweeping  away  at  once,  and  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  suffering  possible,  crea- 
tures whose  constitutions  liad  been  en- 
feebled by  a  long  course  of  unnatural  liv- 
ing, and  whose  lives  had  in  consequence 
become  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  races,  propa- 
gated by  the  individuals  whose  stronger 
physical  powers  enabled  them  to  survive 
the  general  wreck.  Vegetable  epidemics, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  fre- 
quent and  destructive  among  the  plants 
which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food,  are 
wisely  designed  as  wholesale  remedies  for 
the  evils  produced  by  unskillful  culture  and 
unfavorable  climatic  circumstances;  de- 
generate forms  being  thus  extirpated,  and 
a  hardier  stock  saved  to  become  the  pro- 
genitors of  more  useful  varieties.  Animal 
epidemics  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
an  animal  poison,  the  product  of  decom- 
posed animal  matter,  excreted  by  the  hu- 
man body  itself;  so  the  blights  of  plants 
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are  caused  by  vegetable  parasites — the 
morbitic  agencies  in  either  case  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  order  to  which  each 
respectively  belongs.  All  animal  epidem- 
ics, though  possessed  of  distinctive  char- 
acters, which  warrant  us  in  regarding  them 
as  spcciilcally  different  diseases,  have  yet 
so  much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that 
they  belong  to  one  family  or  class — the 
same  conditions  which  favor  or  prevent 
the  propagation  of  one,  favoring  or  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  all ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  vegetable  epidemics  are 
caused  by  different  species  or  forms  of  one 
great  group  of  fungi,  which  require  the 
same  circumstances  for  their  develoj)- 
ment,  and  conversely  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  the  same 
remedies.  We  imd,  also,  that  while 
there  have  been  several  memorable 
plagues — such  as  the  black  death  and  the 
sweating  sickness  of  the  middle  ages — 
which  revolutionized  society  by  their  ef- 
fects, and  stand  out  as  prominent  land- 
marks in  history,  certain  forms  of  fever 
and  otlier  contagious  diseases  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  man's  social  condition, 
being  present  with  greater  or  less  viru- 
lence among  large  populations  everywhere; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  vege- 
table epidemics,  while  several  notorious 
plagues — such  as  the  potato  and  vino  dis- 
eases— liave  sprung  up  suddenly,  raged 
universally  over  a  large  geographical  area, 
reached  a  climax,  and  then  to  a  certain 
extent  subsided,  there  are  forms  of  blight 
— such  as  those  affecting  the  cereal  crops 
— that  are  continuous,  appearing  season 
after  season,  though  not  to  an  alarming 
extent — found  more  or  less  in  cverv  iield, 
and  Seeming  to  be  so  closely  connected, 
physiologically,  with  the  corn  plants,  that 
we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  them 
completely  eradicated.  And  lastly,  to 
complete  the  list  of  these  curious  analo- 
gies, animal  and  vegetable  epidemics  are 
very  frequently  co-related — the  one  fol- 
lowing or  being  produced  by  the  other. 
The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  necessity, 
follows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  fa- 
mine-blight; while  the  advent  of  wide- 
spread plagues  in  the  middle  ages  was  in- 
variably heralded  by  a  vast  development 
of  parasitic  fungi — thus  proving  that  the 
same  abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  are  injurious  to  ]>lants  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  are  also  injurious  to 
man  in  a  state  of  society.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 


perplexing  problems  in  botany,  meets  ns 
at  this,  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  name- 
ly, the  origin  of  the  so-called  vegetable  epi* 
demies.  We  liave  asserted — and  this  is 
pretty  generally  admitted — that  fnngi  are 
the  immediately  exciting ;  but  what  are 
the  predisposing  causes  ?  Are  these 
vegetable  parasites  which  appear  on  our 
blighted  food-plants,  the  primary  cause  or 
the  secondary  effect  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  connected?  To  this 
question  various  answers  have  been 
given  more  or  less  satit^fictory ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  it  divides  the  schools 
of  science.  Fungi,  as  a  class,  vegetate  on 
decayed  substances.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  true  parasites,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  vital  forces  of  plants  when 
healthy  and  growing.  They  require  a 
dead  and  decomposing  matrix.  They  are 
incapable  of  eliminating  the  elements  on 
which  they  subsist  from  living  substances. 
Their  seeds  may  circulate  in  the  tiMaefl 
of  living  plants,  from  the  seed  up  to  the 
flowering  and  fruiting ;  but  they  renuun 
innocuous  in  an  undeveloped  state — kept 
in  check  by  the  strength  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, until  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to 
appear,  when  immediately  they  break 
their  fetters — seize  upon  the  decomposing 
parts  with  their  tiny  fangs — develop  them- 
selves speedily  into  perfect  fungi — ^multi- 
ply themselves  into  a  colony,  and  luxari- 
ate  on  the  affected  plant,  until  the  work 
of  destruction  is  complete.  In  most  caeee, 
the  process  of  decay  must  be  pretty  &r 
advanced ;  the  withered  leaf  or  branbh 
must  have  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  been 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
decomposing  influences  of  the  weather, 
before  any  fungi  make  their  appearance 
upon  it.  But,  though  this  be  the  habit 
of  the  family  generally,  there  are  striking 
exceptions.  There  is  one  group,  whose 
pecuHarity  it  is  to  grow  only  on  living 
plants  in  the  manner  of  true  parasites. 
They  appear  on  the  healthiest  and  moat 
luxuriant  individuals,  and  are  never  found 
on  dead  or  decaying  substxmces.  So  fiur 
as  the  most  minute  microscopical  exami* 
nation  can  determine,  they  are  not  pn^ 
ceded  by  any  change  in  the  oonstitatioil 
of  the  plants  to  which  the^  attach  them- 
selves, any  alteration  of  tissue,  any  sym- 
tom  of  decay  or  death,  any  predisposing 
peculiarity  whatever — their  presence  b^ 
mg  influenced  solely  by  circumstaneea  of 
proximity,  or  by  atmospheric  conditiima. 
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This  exceptional  fact  places  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  vegetable  epidemics  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis.  It  indicates  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  opposite  opin- 
ions commonly  entertained — that  fungi  in 
some  cases  are  the  primary  exciting 
causes,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  the 
secondary  eifects.  The  blights  that  affect 
cultivated  plants  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  characterized  by  different 
phenomena,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
correlated,  namely,  those  which  infest  the 
cereals,  and  those  which  infest  green  crops, 
whether  of  the  garden  or  field.  The  for- 
mer are  caused  by  a  peculiar  class  of 
fungi  cailed  Uredines,  which  grow  only 
on  living  plants ;  the  latter  are  connected 
with  another  class  of  fungi  called  Muce- 
dines,  which  generally  require  certain 
morbid  alterations  of  tissue  or  function, 
and  other  predisposing  causes,  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  If  we  bear 
this  arrangement  in  mind,  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  different  vegetable  epi- 
demics, and  throw  some  light  on  that 
proverbial  darkness  in  which  the  pesti- 
lence has  ever  walked,  from  the  days  of 
David  till  the  present  time. 

In  following  out  the  division  above  pro- 
posed, we  have  first  to  deal  with  those  dis- 
eases which  are  excited  primarily  by  the 
growth  of  the  uredines.  This  peculiar 
group  of  fungi  have  been  called  Hypo- 
dermii,  because  they  originate  beneath 
the  cuticle  of  plants.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  are  enumerated  as 
belonirinc:  to  it,  divided  into  three   gen- 


era, whose  botanical  characters  are 


very 


fluctuating  and  indefinite,  presenting  singu- 
larly few  variations  or  departures  from 
the  family  type.  Their  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth  are  so  anomolous,  that 
their  title  to  the  name  of  plants  has  more 
than  once  been  disputed  ;  minute  and 
insignificant  as  some  would  deem  them, 
they  have  furnished  matter  for  volumes 
as  large  and  controversies  as  hot  as  any 
of  the  entities  which  so  long  divided  the 
rival  schools  of  the  middle  ages.  One 
writer,  M.  Unger,  whose  work  is  placed 
first  on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
attempts  to  prove  that  these  so-called 
fungi  are  mere  cutaneous  diseases  of 
plants,  arising  from  a  derangement  of  the 
respiratory  functions,  somewhat  analog- 
ous to  the  skin  diseases  of  animals,  as 
they  appear  chiefly  on  rank  luxuriant 
plants.  The  intercellular  spaces  beneath 
VOL.  LIX.— NO  4 


the  epidermis,  according  to  this  author, 
are  gorged  with  the  superabundant  juices 
which  coagulate,  and  resolve  themselves, 
by  expansion  and  exposure  to  the  air,  into 
compact    homogeneous    masses   of  very 
minute  powdery  particles;  the  so-called 
fungi  being  thus  nothing  more   than    a 
mere  organization  of  the  superfluous  sap. 
This,  like  all  other  kindred  doctrines  so 
pertinaciously  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  spontaneous  or  equivocal   generation, 
and  so  plausible  at   first  sight,  is  found, 
on  more  minute  and  accurate  examination, 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation.     Every 
proof  of  analogy  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
It.      These    abnormal     appearances    are 
caused   by   true  parasitic  plants.    They 
have  a  separate  individual  existence,  en- 
tirely independent,  so  far  as  any  organic 
tie  is  concerned,  of  the  matrix  on  which 
they  are  produced ;  they  have  different 
stages  of  developement,  a   distinct  and 
peculiar    organization,   organs  of   repro- 
duction   extremely  simple  in   stinicture, 
but  perfectly  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  true  seeds  or  germs  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated.    Though  among  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  entirely  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue,  and  having  no 
parts  corresponding  to  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  stems  of  flowering  plants,  we  have 
only  to  place  them  under  the  microscope 
to  discover  that   they  are  as  perfect  in 
their  own  order  as  plants  higher  in  the 
scale.    The    whole    group    may    be  de- 
scribed in  general  terms  as  a  series   of 
pustules  or  patches,  breaking  out  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  living  plants  immediately 
underneath  the  skin,  which  is  ruptured, 
and   rises  around  them  in  ragged  puffy 
blisters.     These  patches  are  of  different 
sizes,    irom    a    minute,   almost    invisible 
speck,  to  a  large  uniform  eruption  cov- 
ering  the   whole  of  the  plant  affected, 
and    of  different    colors,  though  black, 
brown,  and  orange-red  are  the  most  fre- 
quent.    To  the  naked  eye   they  appear 
simply  as  collections  of  powdery  matter, 
as  if  the  plants  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced were  dusted  over   with   soot  or 
ochre.     When  examined  bv  an  ordinary 
microscope,  each  of  the  grams  of  powder 
of  which  the  mass  is  composed  is  found 
to  be  a  round  hollow  ball,  or  pod-shaped 
case  divided  into  compartments,  and  con- 
taining in  its  interior  a  number  of  smaller 
spherules,  which  are  the  seeds.    The  pod- 
shaped  cases  are  connected  with  the  sur- 
face on  which  they  are  developed   by 
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means  of  short  foot-stalks  set  on  end  and 
closely  compacted,  somewhat  like  the  pile 
of  velvet;  while  the  raised  cases  are 
united  to  each  other  by  means  of  silvery 
threads  or  filaments,  extremely  attenu- 
ated, which  wind  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  are  called  the  spawn  or  mycelium, 
being  all  that  these  curious  plants  possess 
in  lieu  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  The 
whole  vegetative  system  is  represented 
in  them  by  these  gossamer  threads,  which 
ai'c  quite  invisible,  except  to  a  very 
powerful  microscope ;  and  the  whole  re- 
productive system  by  these  little  cases, 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  mere 
grains  of  red  or  black  dust.  One  has  a 
feeling  of  wonder  akin  to  awe  iu  gazing 
on  these  primitive  organisms.  Life  in 
them  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  expres- 
sion, but  not  therefore  rendered  more  in- 
telligible to  our  comprehension ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  nearer  in  such  humble 
plants  we  are  brought  to  its  source,  the 
more  mysterious  and  perplexing  does  it 
become.  We  may  reach  its  ultimate 
forms,  but  its  essence  eludes  our  search. 
We  may  dissect  these  forms  under  our 
microscopes,  and  analyze  them  by  chemi- 
cal tests,  until  we  see  almost  the  last 
atom  into  wliich  the  subtle  principle  has 
retired  ;  but  the  minutest  particle  is  an 
impenetrable  shrine,  an  impregnable  cita- 
del, which  baffles  our  utmost  efforts  to 
break  into  and  reveal  to  the  light  of  day. 
Life  is  indeed  Uhe  perennial  standing 
miracle  of  the  universe,'  for  ever  wonder- 
ful, for  ever  fresh,  the  enigma  which  tiie 
Sphinx  of  time  is  for  ever  proposing  with- 
out hope  of  a  solution — the  mysterious 
Nile,  which  flows  on  its  long  solitary  way 
beneath  the  gay  sunshine  and  the  solemn 
stars,  cheering  and  enlivening  the  desert 
of  this  world,  its  sources  lying  far  above 
us  at  an  invisible  remoteness,  and  its 
outlet  carrying  us  into  the  shadowy  re- 
gions of  the  silent  Unknown  ! 

The  Uredines,  whose  ideal  forms  we 
have  thus  briefly  sketched,  are  the  fungi 
which  causes  the  epidemics  of  our  cereal 
crops,  and  are  therefore  the  most  interest- 
ing and  impoilant.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  these  epidemics  ever  since  the 
origin  of  systematic  agriculture;  their 
remarkable  character,  and  the  devasta- 
tions which  they  produce,  could  not  fail 
to  force  them  upon  the  notice  of  the 
farmer.  But  it  is  only,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  late  years  that  their  true 
nature  has  been  understood.    For  ages 


they  were  invested  with  a  snperstidoiis' 
mystery.  They  were  attributed  to  un- 
favorable combinations  of  the  planets,  to 
comets  and  lunar  influences,  and  other 
equally  grotesque  and  recondite  causei^ 
before  which  skill  and  industry  were  helj^ 
less.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  mischief  produced  by  them 
among  the  grain  crops  was  so  serious  and 
wide-spread,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
great  naturalist,  resolved  to  institute  oara* 
ful  investigations  into  their  true  char- 
acter and  habits,  with  the  view  of 
devising  means  for  their  prevention. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
M.  Baver,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bo- 
tanists of  that  period,  who  examined  the 
diseased  wheat  microscopically,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  most 
interesting  volume,  illustrated  by  skillful 
and  most  accurate  drawings  of  the  diffisp- 
ent  microscopical  parts  of  structure ;  thus 
placing  the  vegetable  nature  of  these  ap- 
pearances beyond  dispute.  The  original 
work,  still  in  MS.,  we  believe,  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum ;  but  a  popular  ab- 
stract of  it  was  published  in  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  1833.  Since  then,  innu- 
merable pamphlets  and  articles  have  ap- 
peared independently  and  in  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals  both  at  nome  and 
abroad,  containing  the  observations  of 
theoretical  botanists,  and  the  experimoita 
and  suggestions  of  practical  agriculturists. 
The  list  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  whidh 
the  literature  of  the  subject  has  already 
reached,  and  the  interest  and  importanoa 
that  have  been  attached  to  it  by  thought- 
ful men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  species  of  grain,  but  range  over  the 
whole  cereal  group ;  one  or  two  forms  are 
found  on  all  the  cerealia  indiscriminately, 
while  other  forms  are  restncted  to  the 
species  on  which  they  arc  produced,  their 
appearance  and  mode  of  growth  beinff  the 
same  in  all  circumstances.  Wheat  is  in- 
fested with  several  uredos,  com  and  baiv 
ley  with  two  or  three  kinds.  A  peculiar 
species  of  ustUago  affects  maize  or  Indian 
corn ;  while  the  rice  of  the  £a8t  is  often 
seriously  injured  by  another  species.  In 
every  country  some  form  or  other  prevaila 
ou  the  grain  peculiar  to  it,  so  that  the 
range  of  these  blights  is  as  extenuve  as 
the  cereals  they  inrest.  From  the  dreaiy 
wastes  of  Lapland,  where  in  the  dim  gliflft- 
mering  sunlight  of  the  short  hyperborean- 
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summer  a  stunted  and  scanty  crop  of  corn 
or  rye  is  reared,  to  the  sweltering  rice- 
fields  that  shimmer  under  the  glowing  skies 
of  India,  the  range  of  these  ubiquitous 
fungi  extends.  They  are  also  found  at  all 
altitudes  where  the  cereals  are  capable  of 
growing — on  the  miserable  crops  which 
the  Indian  raises  in  the  lofty  mountain  val- 
leys of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy  rigor  of 
an  almost  arctic  climate,  as  well  as  on  the 
level  acres  of  golden  grain  which  the  balmy 
summer  breeze  ripples  in  light  and  shade 
along  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  gladdening  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  afford.  Inhere  are  no  such  re- 
strictions confining  these  within  well-de- 
fined geographical  regions  as  operate  in 
the  case  of  otiier  fungi.  They  have  the 
power  of  indefinite  extension  and  localiza- 
tion. Their  extremely  simple  structure  is 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
most  varied  circumstances,  and  to  almost 
any  range  of  temperature ;  so  that  the 
cereal  blights  have  a  far  wider  geographi- 
cal distribution  than  the  epidemics  affect- 
ing animals,  which  can  only  spread  within 
certain  limits,  the  heat  of  the  tropics  offer- 
ing an  effective  barrier  to  typhus,  and  the 
cold  of  a  temperate  climate  putting  an 
effectual  restraint  upon  yellow  fever.  Nor 
do  these  fungi  restrict  their  ravages  to  any 
one  particular  part  of  the  corn  plants^  nor 
to  any  one  stage  of  growth.  Early  in 
spring  they  are  found  on  the  young  blades, 
later  in  the  season  they  affect  the  glumes 
and  paleae  of  the  ear.  They  attack  the 
straw,  the  leaves,  and  chaff,  the  flower  and 
the  grain  ;  and  in  all  these  situations  they 
are  more  or  less  destructive,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  season  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  developed. 
When  they  appear  on  the  straw  they  close 
up  the  etomata  or  breathing  pores,  which 
serve  for  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  exhal- 
ations of  the  corn,  and  thus  impart  to  it  a 
sickly  appearance.  When  occurring  on 
the  grain,  they  alter  its  substance  alto- 
gether ;  the  sap  which  should  have  pro- 
duced the  nutritious  milky  kernels  being 
ap[)ropriated  by  the  parasite,  and  convert- 
ed in  its  tissues  into  dust  and  ashes,  mass- 
es of  black  and  poisonous  decay. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  cereal 
epidemics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  various  kinds  of  Uredines  somewhat 
in  detail.  Beginning  with  the  straw, 
which  is  first  affected,  we  find  growing  on 
it  a  species  called  Fuccinia  graminis^ 
familiar  to  every  one  under  the  popular 


name  of  mildew.  This  blight  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  though  more  prevalent  on 
late  varieties  of  grain  than  on  early,  and 
on  light  soils  than  on  heavy  ones.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  number  of  darfc- 
colored  patches,  with  sometimes  a  slightly 
orange  colored  tinge,  originating  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  which  splits 
around  them  and  raises  them  to  the  sur- 
face. These  dark  musty  spots  are  found, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to 
consist  of  a  dense  aggregation  of  club- 
shaped  bodies,  their  thicker  end  being  di- 
vided into  two  chambers,  each  filled  with 
minute  spores  or  seed-vessels,  and  their 
lower  end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk  con- 
necting them  with  the  stem  of  the  com. 
When  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  and 
extensive,  it  proves  remarkably  injurious, 
destroying  the  hope  of  the  harvest  in  the 
very  bud  as  it  were.  The  juices  of  the 
corn  are  intercepted;  the  stimulating  ef- 
fects of  light  and  air  are  prevented,  and 
the  grain  in  consequence  becomes  shriv- 
eled and  defective,  yielding  at  the  same 
time  a  superabundant  quantity  of  inferior 
bran.  We  find  it  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  pestilence,  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  inflicted  by  God 
upon  a  rebellious  people :  "  I  have 
visited  you  with  blasting  and  mildew, 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  Me,  saith 
the  Lord.  In  our  own  country  it  used 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  scarcity.  In 
the  year  1694,  nearly  all  the  corn  grown 
in  Scotland  became  mildewed,  and  a 
famine  followed,  whose  effects  were  so 
dreadful  as  to  earn  for  that  season  the 
ominious  distinction  of  the  *  Black  Year.' 
From  that  period  till  1701,  the  countiy 
appeared  as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from 
the  same  cause,  the  crops  retarded  in  their 
growth  and  prevented  from  ripening,  not 
being  ready  for  the  harvest  till  November 
and  December,  even  in  the  most  favora- 
ble localities.  A  pestilence,  consequent 
upon  this  terrible  visitation,  depopulated 
whole  villages  and  districts,  defymg  the 
utmost  power  of  medicine.  Hugh  Miller, 
in  his  Legends  of  Cromarty  refers  to  its 
devastations  in  the  north,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may  still  be 
seen  in  many  places.  Thanks  to  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  it  is  now, 
however,  robbed  of  its  formidable  power, 
and  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
harm,  being  considered  one  of  the  minor 
pests  of  the  farm.    It  is  not  confined  to 
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grain  exclusively;  all  the  cultivated 
grasses  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it ;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  it  very  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  be  extirpated.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  say,  that  corn  and  hay 
that  have  been  stacked  in  warm  damp 
weather,  without  being  sufiicieutly  dried, 
are  mildewed  when  they  take  heat  and  be- 
come matted  together  by  wliito  fleecy  cob- 
webs. The  dust  which  flies  about  in 
clouds  when  the  masses  are  lifted  up  and 
shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not 
those  of  the  true  mildew-fungus,  the  puc- 
cinia  graminis.  They  belong  to  a  species 
of  mould  somewhat  similar  to  what  grows 
on  preserves,  old  shoes,  or  stale  crusts  of 
bread,  or  decaying  fruit,  in  damp,  ill-ven- 
tilated places. 

The  leaf  and  chaff  of  the  cereals  are 
subject  to  a  disease  called  ruat^  red-rag,  or 
red-r«ibin  (Uredo  Rubigo,)  from  the  rusty- 
red  or  yellowish  patches  which  it  forms. 
It  is  so  exceedingly  common,  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  And  a  corn-field  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  occurs  at  all  stages  of  growth 
of  the  plant  aflected,  appearing  on  the 
leaves  in  spring  sometimes  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  that  the  fields  look  quite 
yellow  witli  it,  and  later  in  the  season  at- 
tacking the  glumes  and  palese  of  the  ear 
after  the  grain  is  formed.  Though  formid- 
able-looking, red^rust  is  in  reality  the  least 
alarming  of  the  cereal  blights.  When  de- 
veloped early,  and  restricted  to  the  leaves 
and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a  few  bright  sun- 
shiny days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in 
which  it  luxuriates,  soon  dissipates  the 
evil,  and  restores  the  sickly  and  drooping 
plants  to  their  former  vigor.  If,  however, 
it  should  occur  at  later  stages  of  growth, 
and  infest  the  essential  parts  of  the  ear, 
it  is  more  injurious,  especi.illy  if  cold  wet 
weather,  with  little  sunshine  or  wind, 
should  prevail  at  the  time.  Strange  to 
say,  it  seems  to  be  more  virulent  and 
dreaded  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  with 
us,  although  we  should  imagine  the  fine 
sunny  skies  of  the  south  to  be  more  un 
favorable  to  its  growth  than  our  damp 
and  variable  climate.  The  late  lamented 
Professor  llenslow,  who  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  various  blights  of  the 
wheat,  and  whose  observations  and  exper- 
iments are  therefore  entitled  to  the  utmost 
confidence,  published,  in  the  Journal  of 
t/ie  English  AgrieulturaJ  Society  for  1841, 
an  able  paper,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  diseases  called  rust  and  mildew, 
though  popularly  distinct,  are  in  reality 


specifically  identical.  He  discovered  sev- 
eral intermediate  forms  linking  them  to- 
gether, and  proving  their  common  origin ; 
the  two  chambered  club-shaped  bodieSi 
formerly  supposed  to  bo  peculiar  to  the 
one,  occurring  in  several  well-marked  tran- 
sition forms  m  the  other.  He  suppoacs 
the  rust  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of  growth 
of  the  mildew;  while  it  is  not  improba* 
ble,  that  the  more  mature  form  may  be 
only  an  imperfect  or  early  condition  of 
fungi,  more  complicated,  and  higher  in 
the  scale.  The  fact  that  they  can  multi- 
ply themselves  indefinitely  in  an  embry- 
onic state,  does  not  militate  against  such 
a  view,  as  ferns  and  others  of  the  higher 
cryptogamia  can  propa^te  themselves  in 
their  earliest  stages.  A  careful  study  of 
flowcrlcss  plants  teaches  us  that  many 
species  have  a  tendency  to  simulate  the 
principal  distinctive  characters  of  others 
allied  to  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  hypodermian  fhngi. 
Botanists  have  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  special  department,  and  a 
number  of  elaborate  monographs  have  w- 
peared  upon  the  subject.  %ut  as  yet  little 
has  been  done  towards  a  satis&ctorir  es- 
tablishment of  true  and  well-dehned 
species.  Very  great  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a  desirable  end.  The 
organisms  themselves  are  so  very  minute 
and  obscure ;  a  slightly  different  form  oo- 
curs  on  almost  every  herbaceous  plant; 
considerable  changes  of  appearance  and 
structure  take  place  at  the  various  stages 
of  growth ;  and  the  groups  that  are  most 
marked  and  peculiar  are  found  actually  to 
be  closely  united  by  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  intermediate  forms.  Some 
authors,  regarding  the  task  of  arranging 
such  a  multitude  of  cognate  forms  under 
something  deserving  the  name  of  species, 
as  hopeless,  have  cut  the  Grordian  knot  by 
the  simple  and  easy  expedient  of  regard- 
ing every  form  as  a  species,  and  clamfy- 
ing  individuals  according  to  the  names  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  found,  at 
least  assigning  a  distinct  species  to  each 
natural  order.  We  have  had  too  much  of 
this  loose  and  empirical  mode  of  systema- 
tization  of  late.  Tlie  temptation  to  travel 
along  such  a  royal  road  m  the  study  of 
the  more  difficult  branches  of  botany,  has 
been  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  a  large 
number.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
vast  accession  to  our  already  over-loaded 
catalogues  of  species,  not  of  divine, 
but  of   human    creation.    Stay-at4ome' 
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botanists,  precluded  from  the  discov- 
ery of  new  plants,  and  having  ex- 
hausted the  comparatively  narrow  and 
circumscribed  field  of  British  botany, 
could  only  find  a  sphere  for  their  ingen- 
uity in  dividing  and  subdividing  already 
existing  species  into  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties,  from  the  commencement  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  arrang- 
ing and  rearranging  them  into  new  genera 
and  orders,  and  furnishing  them  with  new 
names,  until  systematic  botany  has  be- 
come a  formidable  and  repulsive  hedge  of 
thorns,  through  which  few  care  to  pene- 
trate to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  be- 
yond. Against  this  absurd  system  of  re- 
fining and  hair  splitting,  there  has  arisen 
of  late  years  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Darwin  has  pushed  it  to  an  unjustifiable 
length,  and  drawn  down  upon  himself,  in 
consequence,  the  just  censure  of  men  of 
science  as  well  as  doctors  of  divinity  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  startling  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  his  very  modest  premises, 
we  are  sa'isfied  that  he  has  done  great 
and  lasting  sers'ice  to  the  cause  of  science, 
by  restraining  within  reasonable  bounds 
the  propensity  to  multiply  and  complicate 
species,  which  was  fast  becoming  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance. 

Every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  Smut^ 
which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  blight 
in  this  country,  and  is  found  more  or  less 
in  every  field  of  corn,  to  which  grain  it 
principally  confines  itself.  It  is  caused  by 
the  fungus  called  Uredo  segetum,  which 
attacks  the  flower,  whose  innermost  parts 
it  renders  abortive,  swelling  the  pedi- 
cels, or  little  stalks  to  which  the  florets 
are  attached,  far  beyond  their  natural  size. 
The  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass  is  consumed 
by  the  growth  of  the  parasite,  which  at 
length  appears  between  the  chaffy  scales 
in  the  form  of  a  black,  soot-like  powder. 
This  musty  mass  is  invested  with  a  thin 
glistening  skin,  which  is  finally  ruptured, 
allowing  the  dusty  particles  to  be  dis- 
persed by  the  winds.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  ears  affected  with  this  disease 
are  entirely  destroyed.  Any  one  who 
sees  them  must  be  convinced  of  this ;  and 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  persons,  even  in 
these  enlightened  times,  who  regard  the 
appearance  of  a  few  such  diseased  ears 
among  their  com  fields  with  complacency, 
imagining  that  somehow  or  other  they  are 
the  harbingers  of  a  good  crop.*  •There 
have  been  frequent  coincidences  of  this 
kind,  no  doubt;  but  the  connection  be- 


tween the  two  circumstances  is  as  remote 
as  between  the  oft-quoted  Tenterden  stee- 
ple and  Goodwin  sands.  The  fungus  ap- 
pears early  in  the  season,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  ear  of  com  emerges  from 
its  hose  or  sheath.  In  some  seasons  im- 
mense quantities  of  it  may  be  seen  in  corn- 
fields in  June,  almost  every  second  stalk 
being  covered  with  the  ominous  black 
head  instead  of  the  usual  green  ear.  It 
ripens  and  scatters  its  seed  long  beforo 
the  grain  reaches  maturity ;  and  by  the 
time  of  harvest,  not  a  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence remains  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the 
ravages  it  has  produced.  This  disappear- 
ance of  the  fungus  when  the  crop  is  reaped, 
especially  if  the  harvest  be  good,  is  pro- 
bably the  true  reason  why  the  farmer  is 
prepossessed  in  its  favor.  Were  he  better 
acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits,  he 
would  look  upon  each  black  head  of  com 
with  dread,  as  the  advanced  guard,  the 
avant  coureurs  of  an  immense  army  of  de- 
stroyers, lying  in  ambush  in  the  air  and  in 
the  soil,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  favorable  opportunity  to  dasn  his 
hopes  to  the  ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive 
species  of  fungus  occurs  very  frequently 
on  the  grains  of  wheat.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Uredo  foetida,  so  called  from  its  most 
disgusting  odor,  somewhat  resembling 
that  emitted  by  putrid  fish,  and  so  power- 
ful that  it  can  ne  readily  distinguished  in 
passing  through  a  field  where  it  prevails. 
To  farmers  it  is  too  well  known  under  the 
common  names  of  bunt,  smut-balls,  or 
pepper-brand.  It  is  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  it  attacks  in 
its  earliest  formation,  a  fortnight  or  more 
before  the  ear  emerges  from  the  sheath. 
In  such  a  place,  its  germs  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the 
surrounding  tissues  are  hermetically  seal- 
ed. There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  its  presence  than  by  the  supposition 
that  its  seed  enters  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  when  young,  circulates 
in  the  plant,  and  is  propelled  through  the 
tissues  by  the  ascending  sap  until  it  finds 
a  suitable  place  for  vegetatmg  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  grain.  When  it  attacks  the 
young  ovum,  all  fecundation  is  destroyed 
by  it,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  oblite- 
rated, with  the  exception  of  the  stigmata, 
which  remain  unaltered  to  the  last ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  total  degener- 
ation of  its  interior  substance,  the  grain 
continues  to  swell  and  to  retain  its  on- 
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ginal  shape.  The  infected  grains  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  sound  ones  by 
their  being  generally  larger,  and  of  a 
darker  green  or  brown  color,  and  also  by 
their  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  if 
immersed,  while  the  sound  ones  sink  to 
the  bottom.  They  rarely  burst  of  their 
own  accord ;  but  if  opened,  they  are  found 
to  be  filled  completely,  not  with  flour,  but 
with  a  dark-colored,  fetid,  dust-like  char- 
coal. When  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  many 
of  the  infected  grains  are  crushed,  and 
the  seeds  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  an 
exceedingly  impalpable  powder,  which 
adheroi  tenaciously  to  the  sound  grains 
by  means  of  an  oily  or  greasy  matter  con- 
tained in  them.  Bunted  wheat  has  been 
ascertained  by  chemical  analysis  to  con- 
tain an  acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten,  charcoal, 
phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
and  magnesia,  but  no  traces  of  starch,  the 
essential  ingredient  in  human  food.  When 
the  black  powder  is  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  flour,  it  gives  it  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  taste,  and  is  probably  injuri- 
ous to  health,  though  this  has  not  been 
clearly  determined. 

On  wet,  stiffs,  clayey  soils,  imperfectly 
drained,  and  adjoinmg  marshes  and  open 
ditclies,  an  extraordinary  disease,  called 
ergot,  occurs  on  wheat  and  rye,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  It 
is  an  abortion  of  the  grain,  in  which  the 
enlarged  and  diseased  ovary  protrudes  in 
a  curved  form  resembling  a  cock's  spur ; 
hence  its  name.  It  is  black  on  the  out- 
side, of  a  sponory  texture  internaHy,  and 
contains  so  largo  a  proportion  of  oily  in- 
flammable matter,  that  it  will  bum  like 
an  almond  when  lighted  at  a  candle. 
This  curious  excresence  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  hybernating  vegeta- 
tive system  or  spawn  of  a  fungus,  which 
induces  a  diseased  condition  in  the  ova- 
rian cells  of  the  rye,  and  afterwards  de- 
velops in  favorable  circumstances  an  ele- 
gant little  club-shaped  sphieria,  called 
Cordyliceps  purpurea.  In  certain  places 
it  is  extremely  common  on  rye,  and  it  is 
more  so  than  has  been  suspected  on  wheat. 
It  also  occurs  on  many  grasses ;  indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  a  field 
or  meadow  in  the  east  or  west  of  Eng- 
land without  speedily  finding  specimens. 
Ergot  of  grasses  and  ergot  of  cyperaceie, 
however,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies as  ergot  of  rye,  according  to  Tulasne. 
As  a  powerful  medicine,  when  employed 
in  small  doses  in  certain  cases,  it  is  an  ar- 


ticle of  commercial  importance,  and  is  of 
great    service  ;    but  when    mixed  with 
grain  as  food,  and  taken  in  large  Quanti- 
ties, it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  proaucioff 
eflects  upon  the  animal  frame  truly  dresd- 
ful.     Professor  Henslow,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, gave  it  to  various  domestic  ani- 
mals, mixed  with  their  food,  when  it  was 
invariably  found  to  produce  sickness,  gan- 
grene, and  inflammatory  action  so  intense, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  extremities  actually 
sloughed  away.    It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
likely to  have  been  the  unsuspected  source 
of  several  strange  morbid  disorders  which 
have  prevailed  from  time  to  time  among 
the  poor  in  those  places  w^here  rye  is  the 
staple  grain,  and  which  have  proved  so  per- 
plexing to  the  physician.     Professor  Hens- 
low  published  a  series  of  remarkable  ex- 
tracts from  the  parish  register  of  Wattis- 
ham,  in  Suflblk,  in  the  year  1762,  recording 
the  sufferings  of  several  persons  from  an 
unusual  kind  of  mortification  of  the  limbs, 
which  was  produced,  in  all  likelihood,  by 
the  use  of  spurred  rye  as  food.    In  some 
districts  in  1<  ranee,  gangrenous  epidemics, 
accompanied  by  the  most  dreadful  symp* 
toms,  used  to  be  very  prevalent  in  certain 
seasons ;   but  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to 
prevent  ergot  being  sent  to  the  mill  and 
ground  up  with  the  flour,  they  are  now 
almost  unKuown.    Sheep  and  cattle  allow- 
ed to  browse  in  meadows  where  ergot 
exists,  not  unfrequently  slip  their  young, 
and  become  violently  ill ;  and  pigs,  running 
about  certain  lanes  and  hedgerows  where 
the  fungus  often  lurks  in  the  shaded  grasses, 
become  diseased.    Some  places  are  so  no* 
torious  for  the  casualties  of  tliis  kind  con- 
nected with  them,  whose  cause  is  not  sus- 
pected, that  owners  of  animals  are  afraid 
to  allow  them  to  be  at  large.    The  neces- 
sity of  carefully  picking  it  out  wherever  it 
is  perceived  in  samples  of  wheat,  can  not 
be  too  strongly  or  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  farmer ;   and  wherever  gangren- 
ous diseases  or  uterine  derangements  pre- 
vail,  search   should    be    made  for  it  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vention.   This  curious  disease,  upon  which 
more  has  been  written  by  medical  and 
botanical  authors  than  upon  almost  any 
other  vegetable  production,  a£Fords  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  examples  within 
the  whole  range  of  physiology,  of  &  natu* 
ral  chemical  transmutation ;  the  nutritious 
grain  .being  metamorphosed,  by  the  agen- 
cy of  a  fungus,  into  a  hard  nomy  sub- 
stance, endowed  with  properties  the  very 
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reverse  of  its  original  wholesomeness,  and 
ministering  suffering  and  death  instead  of 
life  and  strength  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 
Such  are  what  may  be  called  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  pro- 
duced by  different  species  of  Uredo,  ap- 
pearing every  season  in  our  fields,  and  ac- 
companying corn  and  wheat  all  over  the 
world  to  the  virgin  soils  of  Australia, 
New-Zealand,  and  America,  though  sel- 
dom spreading  to  any  great  extent  or  in- 
flicting serious  damage  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different 
class  of  fungi,  the  Mucedines,  connected 
with  the  disease  of  our  green  crops,  and 
generally  requiring  certain  conditions  of 
degeneracy  or  decay  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  They  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera  and  species,  but  may  be  char- 
acterized in  general  terms  as  consisting  of 
miniature  webs  formed  of  a  series  of  white 
silky  threads  radiating  from  a  common 
center,  the  original  germ,  and  gradually 
enlarging  in  the  same  concentric  manner, 
throwing  up  from  various  parts  of  their 
surface  little  jointed  stalks  covered  with 
dust-like  seed.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able epidemics  connected  with  these  fungi 
is  the  potato  disease,  so  familiar  to  every 
one.  This  root,  superior  to  all  other  escu- 
lents in  quality  and  productiveness,  was 
for  many  years  considered  to  be  the  most 
certain  of  all  crops,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  against  those  frightful  famines 
which  in  former  times  so  often  devastated 
the  land.  To  plant  and  to  secure  a  crop 
was  long  an  invariable  cause  and  conse- 
quence. The  tubers  would  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  could 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  almost  any 
soil  or  mode  of  cultivation  ;  as  an  old 
writer  observes,  "  they  were  more  tena- 
cious of  life  even  than  conch  grass."  Al- 
though certain  diseases,  as  curl,  ulceration 
of  the  roots,  etc.,  are  known  to  have  at- 
tacked some  varieties  in  former  times,  yet 
these  having  been  local  and  partial,  never 
excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  general 
crop.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  years  1845 
and  1840,  it  was  attacked  with  an  epide- 
mic, which  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
crop  wherever  it  was  cultivated,  in  every 
description  of  soil  and  in  every  kind  of 
situation,  and  produced  in  those  places 
where  it  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  An  at- 
tack on  a  crop  so  sudden  and  so  nni- 
versal,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 


of  cultivated  plants.  It  came  like  one  of 
those  terrible  hurricanes  which  occasion- 
ally sweep  over  tropical  regions,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  their  train,  break- 
ing up  in  many  districts  the  social  and 
agricultural  systems  that  prevailed,  and 
producing  evils  that  have  not  yet  entirely 
subsided.  Nor  was  this  disease  a  tem- 
porary scourge.  It  has  returned  every 
year  since  with  more  or  less  fatality,  so 
that  the  potato  has  become  one  of  the 
most  trouolesome  and  precarious  of  all 
our  crops.  The  cause  of  this  epidemic  is 
still  very  much  involved  in  mystery,  for 
many  of  the  phenomena  accompany  it 
were  very  anomalous,  if  not  contradictory. 
A  thousand  explanations,  more  or  less 
plausible,  have  been  offered  by  all  sorts  of 
individuals,  scientific  and  practical ;  the  air, 
the  earth,  and  the  waters,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  have  by  turns  been 
blamed  ;  and  the  subject  has  been  so  fre- 
quently discussed  in  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets, and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hackneyed.  The  theory, 
however,  most  generally  adopted  among 
the  best  authorities  at  present  is,  that  an 
improper  system  of  cultivation  carried  on 
for  many  generations  has  gradually  in- 
duced changes  in  the  cells  of  the  plant, 
rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  disease, 
while  a  parasitic  fungus  is  present,  accel- 
erating the  morbid  action,  and  causing  it 
to  assume  a  peculiar  form.  That  a  pre- 
disposition to  disease  existed  in  the 
potato  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epide- 
mic, is  pretty  generally  admitted.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plant  has  progressively  deteriorated  and 
become  weakened  in  constitution  ever 
since  its  introduction  to  this  country. 
In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  appeal  to 
the  experience  and  observation  of  every 
fanner  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During 
this  period,  the  partial  failure  of  sets 
when  planted,  the  increased  tendency  of 
the  tubers  to  decay  in  the  pits,  the  ex- 
ceeding*  rarity  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  and 
the  much  smaller  yield  of  the  crop,  are 
all  indisputable  evidences  of  the  degener- 
ate condition  of  the  plant;  the  same 
spmptoms  having  been  observed  in  every 
country  where  it  is  cultivated,  under 
every  variety  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, from  the  Arctic  zone  to  the 
tropics,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to.  the 
mountain  plateau.  This  inherent  weak- 
ness is  the  accumulative  result  of  several 
adverse    influences    operating    through 
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successive  generations.  One  cause  is 
especially  notorious.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  no  plant  can  be  propagated  indefi- 
nitely by  any  other  agency  than  that  of 
seed.  Plants  can  be  reproduced  to  an 
incalculable  extent  by  cuttings  ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  power  to  reproduce  in  this 
manner  becomes  exhausted.  The  peren- 
nial plant  put  forth  phyton  after  phytoo, 
but  the  seed  is  necessary  to  its  perpetua- 
tion. "  Numerous  lower  animals  are  also 
reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  segmenta- 
tion or  allied  processes,  but  ultimately  a 
recurrence  to  sexual  admixture  becomes 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.'^  Now,  the  tubers  of  the  potatoes 
are  merely  underground  stems,  wisely 
provided  by  nature  as  a  supplementary 
mode  of  reproduction  to  insure  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  plant,  if  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances should  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ordinary  blossoms  and  apples. 
This  mode  will  prove  effective  for  a  time, 
and  it  is  one  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  will  bear  any  kind  of  rough 
treatment ;  but  recourse  must  be  had  in 
the  end  to  the  more  natural  and  piimary 
method,  to  save  the  plant  from  depjenerat- 
ing  and  becoming  extinct.  We  have 
been  trying,  on  the  contrary,  (as  it  has 
been  well  put  by  one  author  on  the  sub- 
ject,) with  a  marvelous  perversity,  to 
make  individual  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  abnonnal  manner  live  for  ever,  while 
nature  intended  them  to  live  only  for  a 
time,  and  then  from  parents  feeble  and 
old  we  have  vainly  expected  offspring 
hardy  and  strong.  By  these  mal-prac- 
tices  we  have  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
stitution of  successive  generations  and 
varieties  of  the  potato,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  increased  the  activity  and 
power  of  those  morbific  agencies  provided 
by  nature  for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble 
and  degenerate  organisms,  and  admonish- 
and  punishing  those  who  violate  her  im- 
mutable laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  ac- 
celerating the  epidemic  of  1845  and  1840, 
is  the  Botrytis  wfcstans^  coni?isling  of  a 
number  of  mterwoven  cottony  threads  or 
filaments,  producing  upright  branched 
stalks  bearing  the  seeds  m  oval  cases.  It 
first  attacks  the  leaves,  entering  by  the 
stomata  or  breathing  ])oros,  and  covering 
them  with  brown  blotches,  as  if  thev  had 
been  burnt  by  the  action  of  sulphuiic  or 
nitric  acid,  and  running  its  course  in  a  few 
hours ;  so  that  the  period  for  examination 


of  the  leaves  is  often  passed  over.  It 
speedily  spreads  from  the  leaves  to 
the  tubers,  penetrating  them  with  its 
spawn,  and  completely  destroying  them. 
Ihe  decay  of  the  tubers,  however,  is  often 
caused,  not  by  the  presence  of  the  paraute 
in  them,  but  by  its  action  on  the  leaves 
preventing  the  elaboration  of  sap,  and 
obstructing  the  admission  of  air  and  tran- 
spired fluids,  until  by  this  means  the  stem 
is  overcharged  with  moisture  and  nlti- 
mately  rots ;  thus  depriving  the  half-ripe 
tubers  of  the  necessary  nutriment.  The 
potato-botrytis  belongs  to  a  large  genus 
of  very  destructive  fungi,  affecting  most 
of  our  vegetables  and  fruits ;  but  as  a 
species  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction. Facts  derived  from  numer- 
ous sources  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to 
the  autumn  of  1844.  All  the  naturalists 
who  examined  it  then  declared  it  to  be 
quite  new  to  them.  It  is  considered  by 
the  most  eminent  botanists  to  be  of  Ame- 
rican origin,  peeuliar  to  the  potato,  and 
accompanying  it  wherever  it  grows  wild 
in  its  native  country,  as  the  smut  accom- 
panies the  com  in  this.  From  South- 
America  it  was  first  brought  to  St,  Hele- 
na by  the  north-east  trade  winds,  whioh 
bring  from  the  same  continent  those  sio- 
gular  red  dust  clouds,  which  the  micros- 
cope of  Ehrenberg  found  to  be  composed 
of  vegetable  organisms,  and  which  have 
served  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  tal- 
lies upon  the  viewless  winds,  indicating 
with  the  utmost  certainty  the  course  of 
their  currents,  however  complex.  St.  He- 
lena lies  in  the  same  latituae  with  Pern, 
and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the  po- 
tato than  any  other  country  in  which  Uie 
disease  has  been  subsequently  experienced. 
In  this  island,  finding  the  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature  favorable  to  its 
development,  it  mcreased  with  amazing 
rapidity,  loading  the  air  with  myriads  of 
its  impalpable  seeds.  Thence  it  seems  to 
have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  Madeira 
and  North  America ;  and  so  has  progress- 
ed from  country  to  country,  gaining  new 
accessions  of  strength  and  numbers  from 
everj'  field,  speedily  making  its  dread 
presence  known  wherever  it  alighted.  It 
reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  confined 
exclusively  to  the  south-western  districts. 
From  Kent  it  traveled  west  and  nortbi 
halting  midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland; 
so  that  the  crops  in  the  Highlands  were 
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that  year  free  from  the  pest.  The  whole 
of  Ireland  was  devastated,  and  the  fearful 
consequences  of  the  visit  of  the  epidemic 
to  that  unhappy  country  are  yet  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all :  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  reduced  to  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty, dying  of  starvation  in  their  houses 
and  by  the  waysides ;  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  compelled  to  emigrate, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries 
of  life.  In  1846,  it  proceeded  throughout 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  its  effects  in 
certain  districts  were  scarcely  less  disas- 
trous; thence  on  to  the  Shetland  and 
Faroe  islands,  and  to  northern  latitudes, 
as  far  as  tlie  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  in  that  direction  extended.  On  the 
Continent,  it  has  been  observed  to  pro- 
gress in  a  similar  manner ;  its  geographi- 
cal limits,  as  well  as  its  intensity,  becom- 
ing more  extended  and  marked  with  each 
succeeding  year.  It  is  extremely  inte- 
resting to  trace  the  distribution  of  the 
epidemic  from  its  original  source  in  the 
mountains  of  South- America,  to  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  over  which  it 
passcil,  as  it  affords  a  dear  and  convinc- 
ing proof  of  its  vegetable  nature;  this 
distribution,  as  we  have  seen,  being  gra- 
dual and  progressive,  not  capricious  and 
accidental,  but  spreading  from  place  to 
place  in  obedience  to  certain  well-known 
laws  of  climate,  proximity  and  currents  of 
air — exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  have  anticipated.  Why  the  fun- 
gus should  have  been  introduced  in  1845, 
and  not  in  previous  years,  and  why  it 
should  then  all  at  once  have  acquired  such 
fearful  power,  we  can  not  positively  tell — 
no  more  than  we  can  tell  why  the  memor- 
able plague  of  London,  or  those  deadly 
pestilences  which  swept  over  Europe,  dec- 
iminating  the  inhabitants,  should  have 
sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  imexpectedly 
as  they  did.  All  the  circumstantial  pre- 
disposing causes  are  unknown  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  the  potato  in  1846 
— deteriorated  for  generations,  as  wo  have 
seen  it  to  be — had  passed  that  limit  of  en- 
durance which  sooner  or  later  will  occur 
in  the  constitution  of  every  plant  cultivat- 
ed in  the  same  abnormal  manner,  so  that 
it  possessed  no  strength  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  the  fungi  which  came  in  sudi  im- 
mense numbers,  armed  with  such  formid- 
able powers  of  destruction,  and  peculiarly 
fiivored  by  the  great  excess  of  moisture, 
sudden  variations  of  temperature,  and 
great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then 


prevailed.  All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn 
out  and  enfeebled,  perished  at  once,  and 
they  are  now  extirpated—a  red  Irish  po- 
toto,  once  the  sole  variety  cultivated,  be- 
ing now  one  of  the  greatest  rarities ;  while 
the  newer  kinds  raised  from  seed  have 
been  able,  to  struggle  on  ever  since,  offer- 
ing some  show  ot  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
though  every  year  threatening  to  succumb, 
and  leave  us  altogether  without  this  valu- 
ble  article  of  food,  unless  we  arrest  the 
calamity  by  a  timely  rearing  of  new  plants 
from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  any  varie- 
ties existing  in  this  country — which  would 
infallibly  hiherit  their  parent's  weakness 
of  constitution  and  predisposition  to  di- 
sease— but  fresh  from  the  genuinely  wild 
potato  on  the  South- American  hills.  This 
is  the  only  effectual  and  lasting  cure.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however — as  such  method 
will  necessarily  involve  considerable  sacri- 
fices, and  the  exercises  of  patience  for 
some  years,  till  the  wild  potato  has  reach- 
ed a  remunerative  size,  and  acquired  a 
palatable  taste — that  it  will  not  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  at  least  until  matters  are 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis, 
to  which  the  potato  parasite  belongs, 
contains  several  species  which  are  exceed- 
ingly destructive  in  this  country.  They 
are  the  most  common  and  abundant  of  all 
fungi.  For  ages  they  have  met  the  eye  in 
innumerable  fields  and  gardens.  Onions, 
cabbages,  turnips,  beet-root,  peas,  gourds, 
spinach,  almost  all  the  green  crops  we 
raise,  often  suffer  severely  from  this  blight. 
In  seasons  favorable  for  their  develop- 
ment, they  spread  like  wildfire  and  de- 
stroy every  thing  before  them.  Various 
species  of  Ery siphe  prove  very  destructive 
to  fruit  and  forest  trees,  clothing  their 
leaves  with  a  flocculent  cottony  tissue. 
The  peach  is  frequently  hopelessly  injured 
by  this  cause.  Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow 
on  the  roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  pro- 
ducing premature  decay.  One  fungus, 
Rhytisma  acerinum,  must  be  familiar  to 
the  most  careless  and  unobservant  eye,  as 
occurring  on  the  maple  tree,  causing 
those  black  unsightly  blotches  with  which 
the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  and  pertinacious  of  all  fungi, 
confining  itself  entirely  to  the  maple,  and 
attacking  every  tree  and  every  leaf  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  Vegetable  epi- 
demics in  the  shape  of  blade  mildews, 
caused  by  species  oi  antennaria  and  allied 
genera,  are  now  and  then  fearfully  fatal 
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to  the  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  the 
oranp^o  groves  of  St.  Michael,  the  olive 
woods  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and  China.  The 
leaves  of  these  different  trees — upon  the 
produce  of  which  the  welfare  and  indus- 
try ot'  whole  provinces  depend— ^are  cloth- 
ed literally  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Myriads  of  dark  colored,  felt-like  patches, 
sprinkled  with  dust,  close  up  the  breath- 
ing pores,  prevent  the  free  admission  of 
air  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  direct 
sunlight,  and  thus  dwarf  and  destroy  the 
trees,  causing  annually  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  A  peculiar  species 
of  oidium  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  exceedingly  precarious.  It  luxuriates 
on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine,  fa- 
vored by  the  dampness  and  stagnation  of 
the  air,  caused  by  the  close  overshadow- 
ing poles,  and  by  the  peculiar  mode  in 
whicli  the  hop  is  propagated — namely,  by 
division  of  the  roots  and  branches,  having 
a  tendency  to  weaken  its  constitution.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  either 
capriciousness  of  fungi,  or  the  differences 
actually  existing  in  the  nature  and  habits 
of  species  closely  allied,  that,  while  the 
potato  was  universally  destroyed  in  Kent 
m  1844,  the  hopgardens  in  the  immediate 
neigliborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmos- 
pheric influences,  were  never  so  flourish- 
mg  and  remunerative.  On  the  Continent, 
a  very  remarkable  fungoid  epidemic  occa- 
sionally occurs,  caused  by  a  kmd  of  mould, 
called  Lanosa  nivalis,  from  its  singular 
habitat,  and  the  woolly,  flocculent  appear- 
ance which  it  presents.  It  is  developed 
beneath  the  snow  on  grass  and  corn- blades, 
appearing  in  white  patches  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  tinging  the  snow  with  a  red- 
dish hue,  arising  from  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus,  which  are  of  this  color.  Wher- 
ever it  has  run  its  course,  it  leaves  a  com- 
pletely grey  and  withered  plot  behind. 
"  When  snows  have  come  on  without  ])re- 
vious  frosts,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy 
whole  croj)s,  particularly  of  barley  and 
rye.  In  places  where  it  prevails  exten- 
sively, the  farmers  plough  up  the  frozen 
surface,  so  complete  and  hopeless  is  the 
mischief  effected  on  the  young  plants. 
Happily  for  us,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
Britain ;  but  that  it  will  not,  no  one  can 
predict,  for  all  fungal  diseases  are  very 
alarming,  and  all  past  experience  of  them 
warns  us  that  they  may  appear  when  least 
expected,  especially  in  aj  climate  where 


the  seasons  vary  so  much  as  they  do  in 
ours." 

Shortly  afler  the  potato  disease  broke 
out  in  this  country,  the  alarm  excited  by 
it  was  paralleled  in  the  vine-growing  coqd- 
tries  of  Europe,  by  the  sudden  spread  of 
an  equally  destructive  plague  affecting  the 
gi*ape.  The  fungus,  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
concerned  in  this  epidemic,  made  its  first 
appearance,  or  rather  was  first  observed, 
in  the  hothouses  of  Mr.  Slater  of  Margate 
by  his  very  intelligent  gardener,  Edward 
Tucker,  after  whom,  in  consequence,  it 
received  its  specific  name.  It  seems  to 
have  been  previously  unknown  to  botan- 
ists. Its  origin  is  very  obscure.  It  is  not 
a  new  creation,  but  probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  old  and  familiar  fungus,  some 
member  of  the  vast  group  of  the  maoe- 
dines  or  mould  family,  whose  forms  are 
so  protean  and  so  closely  allied,  that  we 
might  believe  in  their  transmutation, 
without  being  accused  of  Darwinian  lean- 
ings. This  new  form  found  peculiar  con- 
ditions at  the  time  favorable  for  its  devel- 
lopment,  which  never  occurred  at  any 
previous  period.  We  know  not  whether 
the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread  from  those 
produced  in  the  hothouses  of  Margate,  or 
whether  similar  conditions  elsewhere 
existing  originated  it  without  any  connect 
ion  existing  between  the  places ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  than  an  immense  profusion  of 
the  same  fungus  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  vineries  in  this 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  seeds 
borne  across  the  Channel  by  winds  reach- 
ed France,  where  for  a  time  their  ravages 
were  limited  to  the  forcing-houses  and 
trellised  vines  of  Versailles,  and  other  pri- 
vate establishments  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris.  But  in  1851  it  unhappily  reach^ 
ed  the  open  vineyards  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  France,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  rendering 
them  unfit  for  food,  and  wine  mannfko- 
tured  from  the  partiallv  decayed  grapes 
undrinkable.  It  speedily  spread  from 
province  to  province  with  increased  vim- 
tence,  ravaging  the  vineyards  formerlv 
spared.  The  snow-clad  Pyrenees  ofieve& 
no  effectual  barrier  to  its  progress,  bat 
with  resistless  speed  it  forced  its  way 
into  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain,  where 
so  deplorably  were  the  vineyards  blight- 
ed by  it,  that  in  many  places  thev  were 
abandoned  in  despair.  It  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  extended  its 
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flight  to  the  terraced  vine-clad  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  ruined  the  currants  of  the 
Greek  Islands  and  the  raisins  of  Malaga, 
and  destroyed  so  utterly  the  far-famed 
vintage  of  Madeira,  that  this  wine  is 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
Every  where  the  ravages  of  this  pest 
w^ere  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 
Thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment;  vineyards  were  silent  and 
forsaken  that  formerly  resounded  with  the 
merry  laugh  and  the  cheerful  song ;  bare 
poles  were  seen  on  the  sunny  hill  sides,  or 
else  covered  with  unsightly  masses  of  de 
caying  foliage,  where  formerly  the  fragrant 
vine  wreathed  its  graceful  verdure,  and 
offered  its  tempting  and  beautiful  clusters 
of  fruit.  The  simple  and  scanty  meal  of 
the  workman  was  deprived  of  what  used 
to  give  it  relish  ;  and  the  distress  in 
many  places  was  awful.  Afler  raging  for 
a  number  of  years  with  similar  if  not  in- 
creased violence,  it  subsided,  like  the  po- 
tato disease,  to.  a  certain  extent — whether 
owing  to  the  remedies  applied  proving 
successful,  or  the  conditions  for  its  de- 
velopment proving  unfavorable,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Some  places  now  enjoy 
complete  immunity  from  it ;  and  in  other 
places  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  formerly 
abandoned,  is  resumed  with  vigor,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  A  largo 
percentage  of  the  crop  is,  however,  season 
after  season,  still  lost  from  this  cause  ;  and 
probably  the  disease  is  now  so  completely 
established,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its 
speedy  disappearance. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epi- 
demic is  very  minute,  coveiing  the  affected 
grai)e  like  a  white  cobweb.  From  its  ra- 
diating filaments  several  jointed  stalks  rise 
vertically  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  upper 
joints  swelling,  assuming  an  egg-shape, 
and  giving  birth  to  the  reproductive 
sj)ores.  It  makes  its  appearance  first  as 
a  minute  speck  on  the  grape  when  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  It  speedily  enlarges 
and  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  berry, 
investing  it  with  a  network  of  interlacing 
fibers  exhausting  its  superficial  juices,  and 
crushing  it  within  its  embrace.  So  richly 
is  it  furnished  with  the  means  of  propaga- 
tion, that  a  succession  of  seeds  is  develop- 
ed by  the  same  filament,  and  three  or  four 
ripen  and  are  dispersed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  while,  so  loosely  are  they  attaohed 
to  their  receptacles,  that  the  smallest 
breath  of  air  or  the  least  brush  of  an  in- 


sect's wing  c^irries  them  off  to  other  grapes, 
to  infect  tiiese  with  a  similar  blight. 

We  may  remark  here  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  fungi  have  a  special  and  inor- 
dinate predilection  for  the  produce  of  the 
vine  in  all  the  stages  of  its  history  and 
manufacture.  One  species,  as  we  have 
seen,  luxuriates  on  the  grape ;  another  is 
concerned  in  the  process  ot  fermentation, 
which  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
seeds  of  the  yeast,  and  the  consequent 
resolution  of  the  grape  juice  into  an  alco- 
holic product;  a  third  frequents,  like  a 
Bacchic  gnome  or  convivial  Guy  Fawkes, 
the  vaults  where  wine  is  stored  up,  form- 
ing a  most  remarkable  and  picturesque 
feature  in  that  vast  temple  of  Silenus — the 
London  Docks— hanging  down  in  immense 
festoons  from  the  roof  of  the  crypt,  sway- 
ing and  wavering  with  the  least  motion  of 
the  air,  like  dingy  cobwebs.  This  strange 
and  softly  comfortable  form  of  vegetable 
stalactite  grows  in  no  other  vaults  than 
those  devoted  to  wine.  Private  cellars 
are  not  unfrequently  drained  dry  by  a  host 
of  thirsty  vegetable  topers  in  the  shape  of 
huge  fleshy  fungi,  developed  by  the  moist, 
dark  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  the  rich 
pabulum  of  saccharine  food  which  they 
find  there.  The  bottle  of  port  brought  up 
to  table,  whose  venerable  appearance  the 
host  eyes  affectionately,  and  the  guest 
with  eager  expectation,  sometimes  affords 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  hopes.  A  cunning  fungus  has 
been  beforehand  with  them  ;  and  like  the 
famous  rat,  whose  inventive  powers  were 
quickened  by  necessity,  which  drew  up 
the  liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  by  dipping 
its  tail  into  it,  the  vegetable,  equally  saga- 
cious, develops  itself  first  on  the  cork,  and 
having  penetrated  it  with  its  spawn,  sends 
down  long  root^like  appendages  into  the 
liquor,  exhausting  it  of  its  rich  aroma,  and 
rendering  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum.  Nor 
is  the  wine  left  unmolested,  even  when  it 
has  been  drawn  into  the  decanter ;  a  med- 
dling fungus  still  follows  it,  and  renders 
it  sometimes  mothery,  the  cloudy  filament- 
ous dregs  left  at  the  bottom  indicating  its 
presence.  In  short,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  this  fungoid  vegetation  persever- 
ingly  accompanies  the  Iruit  of  the  vine  in 
all  its  changes  and  transitions  from  the 
German  hills  to  the  British  dining-room ; 
and,  like  an  ill-odored  exciseman,  levies  a 
tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  con- 
stitution.   In  this  respect,  these  bibulous 
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fungi  may  be  regarded  as  practical  execu- 
tors of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  may 
be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  teetotalism  in  that  species  of  crusading 
or  guerilla  warfare  in  which  it  is  so  active- 
ly and  praiseworthily  engaged  against  one 
of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  day  ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the 
specific  fungi  connected  with  the  more  re- 
markable kinds  of  vegetable  epidemics,  a . 
few  words  regarding  their  mode  of  dis- 
persion may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  a 
well-known  physiological  axiom,  that  the 
simpler  and  smaller  an  organism,  the  more 
bountifully  it  is  furnished  with  the  means 
of  propagating  itself.  Exposed  to  numer- 
ous contingencies,  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, to  excessive  drought  alternated  by 
exccFsive  moisture,  failure  of  reproduction 
by  one  method  mast  be  compensated  by 
the  development  of  another,  which  shall 
answer  the  purpose  in  view  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Accord- 
ingly, plants  of  the  class  we  are  reviewing 
are  provided  with  two,  three,  and  in  some 
eases  even  with  four  modifications  of  re- 
productive })Ower,  all  equally  effectual, 
though  not  all  developed  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  may  multiply  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  spawn  or  mycelium, 
by  self  division  or  lamination,  which  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  species  of  germination  or 
budding,  or  they  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  or  their  equivalents,  produced  in 
special  receptacles.  Every  cell  or  tissue 
ma^  contain  its  germs,  and  each  germ 
spnng  up  into  new  forms  equally  fitted 
for  propagation  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours ;  nay,  some  may  pass  through  the 
course  of  their  existence  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  give  birth  to  thousands  even 
while  under  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
In  truth,  the  common  reproductive  bodies 
called  spores  or  seeds  do  not  directly  pro- 
pagate the  fungus.  They  germinate, 
however,  at  definite  points,  and  after  a 
time  produce  threads  or  filaments  which 
throw  out  secondary  and  even  tertiary 
spores,  which  are  the  true  organs  of  re- 
production, and  whose  minute  size  and 
greater  profusion  render  them  more  ser- 
viceable in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  The 
number  of  germs  or  other  reproductive 
bodies  which  parasitic  fungi  produce  is 
incalculable,  almost  infinite.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  one  grain  of  the  black 
matter  which  fills  up  the  car  of  com  in 
smut  contains  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
spores  or  seed-vessels,  which  are  again 


filled  with  spornles  or  seeds  so  infiiiited- 
mally  minute  and  impalpable,  that  no  defi- 
nite forms  can  be  distinguished  ^y  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  Vrhen 
a  seed-vessel  is  ruptured,  they  are  soen  to 
escape  in  the  form  of  an  airy  cloud,  fllmy. 
as  the  most  delicate  gossamer ;  and  on  a 
fine  summer  day,  a  keen-sighted  observer 
may  behold  them  rising  from  diseased 
heads  of  growing  grain  into  the  air  by 
evaporation,  like  an  ethereal  smoke,  dis- 
persing in  innumerable  ways,  by  the  uXr 
traction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  by  currents 
of  wind,  bv  electricity,  or  by  adhesion. 
One  acre  of  mildewed  wheat  will  produce 
seeds  sufficient  to  innoculate  the  whole  of 
the  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
atmosphere  is  freighted  to  an  inconceiva- 
ble extent  with  such  germs,  quick  with 
life  and  ready  to  alight  and  spring  up,  so 
that  the  pores  of  our  vegetables  can 
scarcely  ever  perform  their  functions  of 
inhalation  without  taking  in  one  or  more 
of  these  seede>,  which  can  penetrate 
through  the  finest  apertures.  We  have 
found  a  few  at  the  point  qf  every  grain  of 
wheat  we  examined  with  the  raicroscope, 
taken  from  the  finest  and  cleanest  samples. 
There  they  remain  dormant  and  concealed, 
till  suitable  conditions  call  them  forth  to 
life  and  energy.  So  tenacious  are  they  of 
vitality,  that  neither  summer's  heat  nor 
winter's  frost  can  destroy  them ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  germinating  after  the 
longest  periods  of  hybernation.  Furnished 
with  such  powers  of  endurance  and  dis- 
persion ns  these,  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  they  require  peculiar  atmoa> 
pheric  and  other  conditions  for  their 
growth ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  ther 
will  not  develop  themselves  or  spreadi 
otherwise  the  whole  world  would  be 
speedily  overrun  with  them,  and  ^  the  flff- 
trce  would  not  blosom,  and  there  would 
be  no  fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of  the 
olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  would  yidd 
no  moat." 

The  most  important  question  connected 
with  tliis  subject  which  suggests  itself  to 
the  agricultural  mind,  is,  what  remedies 
may  be  successfully  applied  to  check  the 
ravages  of  these  destructive  diseases? 
Sometimes  they  are  prevented  from  spread- 
ing by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  we 
devoutly  believe,  under  the  ffracious  con- 
trol of  the  Great  Author  of  nature,  who 
ever  mingles  mercy  with  judgment.  After 
a  long  continuation  of  ungenial  weather, 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  which  these 
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destructive  fungi  spring  up  and  carry  on 
their  blighting  work,  suddenly  there  come 
a  few  days  of  clear  warm  sunshine,  and 
immediately  the  healthful  play  of  nature's 
energies  is  restored ;  all  morbid  agencies 
shrink  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  clothed  once  more  with  smiling 
verdure.  The  diseases  that  appeared  so 
suddenly  and  mysteriously,  depart  in  the 
same  manner,  and  leave  apparently  no 
traces  of  their  presence  behmd.  Some- 
times, however,  these  fungi  are  allowed  to 
inflict  incalculable  damage,  and  man  is 
left  to  himself  to  find  out  as  best  he  may 
how  to  confine  their  ravages  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  For  ages, 
ignorance  gave  them  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
designations,  without  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  their  true  character  and  proper- 
ties. The  antidotes  employed  in  such 
circumstances  were  necessarily  conjectu- 
ral ;  and  even  when  the  proper  remedies 
were  applied,  the  reason  of  their  beneficial 
influence  was  unknown.  In  many  parts  of 
our  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  regarding 
these  diseases  still  prevails.  The  crops 
are  smutted ;  the  hay  is  mildewed  ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  enough 
for  the  farmers  to  know  that  the  plants 
are  mouldy,  and  can  not  be  helped.  Of 
course,  an  intelligent  systematic  course  of 
remedies  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the 
various  diseases,  the  structure  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  parasites  concerned  in  them. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  these  funda- 
mental facts,  notwithstanding  our  exten- 
sive experiments  and  observations;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  remedies  proposed, 
and  in  many  places  carried  out,  are  ex- 
ceedingly varied  in  their  nature  and 
eflTects,  being  as  often  unsuccessful  as  the 
reverse.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  pecu- 
liar habits  of  fungi  suggest  to  the  farmer 
the  necessity  of  properly  cleaning  his 
seed,  washing  it  in  alkaline  ley  so  as  to  re- 
move the  oily  germs  of  parasites  adhering 
to  the  grains;  thoroughly  draining  and 
triturating  the  soil,  so  as  to  expose  it 
most  effectually  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
sunshine  and  rain ;  opening  up  confined 
inclosures,  where  the  air  is  apt  to  stag- 
nate and  the  shade  to  become  too  dense, 
to  free  ventilation  and  light;  sowing  and 


planting  early  varieties,  so  that  they  may 
arrive  at  maturity  before  the  autumnal 
fogs  extensively  prevail,  and  the  avoidance 
of  manuring  immediately  before  setting 
the  seed.  These  precautions  will,  in  most 
cases,  very  perceptibly  diminish  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  parasitic 
fungi.  Improved  domestic  habits  in 
town  arid  rural  populations  are  well 
known  to  have  had  a  powerful  eftect  in 
extirpating  or  checking  the  epidemics 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  a  better  system  of 
cultivation  will  arrest  the  plagues  which 
affected  our  corn-fields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many 
others,  strongly  suggested  by  the  consid- 
eration of  vegetable  epidemics.  They  re- 
mind us,  by  the  ravages  which  they  are 
permitted  to  inflict,  at  once  of  the  dangers 
and  risks  to  which  our  crops  are  exposed  ; 
and  by  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
these  ravages  are  usually  confined,  of  the 
stability  of  the  covenant-promise,  that 
seed-time  and  harvest  should  nevef  cease, 
so  that  thus  our  hopes  are  mingled  with 
fears,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  our  daily 
bread  we  must  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  They  show  us,  as  has  been  else- 
where said,  **  how  precarious  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  most  independent.  As 
we  approJtch  the  season  of  harvest,  we  are 
withm  a  month  or  two  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or 
the  smut  to  blight  our  fields ;  were  each 
seed  of  the  many  millions  which  each  of 
these  parasites  disseminates,  to  germin- 
ate ana  become  fertile  on  the  grains  on 
which  it  alighted,  the  scourge  would  be 
more  terrible  than  the  bloodiest  and  most 
dcvasting  war  ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nobleman  and  the  beggar,  the  Queen  and 
her  subjects,  would  alike  be  swept  into  a 
common  ruin.  Not  all  the  vast  revenues 
and  resources  of  England  would  avail  to 
avert  the  terrible  consequences.  All  the 
other  riches  in  the  world,  failing  the 
riches  of  our  golden  harvest-fields,  were 
as  worthless  as  the  false  notes  of  the  for- 
ger. But  the  covenant  promise  made  to 
Noah,  sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring 
of  heaven,  the  '  bow  in  the  clouds,'  en- 
dures from  ase  to  age  and  from  season  to 
season,  in  au  its  integrity,  even  in  the 
most  tmpropitious  circumstances;  and 
that  kind  and  watchful  Providence  which 
supplies  the  large  family  of  mankind  with 
its  daily  bread,  arrests  the  development 
and  dispersion  of  the  regetable  blights, 
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and  leaves  us,  even  in  the  worst  seasons, 
a  reasonable  supply  of  the  staff  of  life, 
thus  presenting  a  sublime  fact  upon  which 


faith,  which  is  better  than  independence^ 
can  rest  in  peace." 


From     Chambers*!    Journal. 


STORY   OF 


RUSSIAN   SUITOR. 


My  uncle,  Mr.  J:imcs  Ludlow,  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Eusflish  merchants  at,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
he  had  often  pressed  me  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had 
been  an  especial  favorite  of  this  uncle — my 
mother's  brotlier — who  had  no  son  of  his 
own,  and  who  had  always  treated  me  with 
great  kmdness  during  his  frequent  visits  to 
his  native  country.  By  degrees,  however, 
these  periodical  trips  grew  few  and  far 
between ;  Mr.  Ludlow's  health  was  not 
what  it  had  been,  and  his  intercourse  with 
my  parents  and  myself  was  limited  to  cor- 
respondence. 

'  1  scarcely  remember  how  it  came  about 
that  I  was  led  to  accept  my  uncle's  invi- 
tation to  pass  a  winter  as  his  guest  in  the 
Russian  capital.  Some  undefined  ideas  of 
bear-hunts  and  wolf-hunts,  of  gay  balls 
and  sledging- parties,  tempted  me  to  face 
the  journey  and  the  climate ;  while  my 
father  was  strongly  in  favor  of  my  going. 
I  suspect  that  Mr.  Ludlow  had  written  to 
my  mother  in  more  urgent  terms  than  to 
myself,  for  she  more  than  once  "  won- 
dered how  I  should  like  my  cousin  Caro- 
line ;"  while  my  father  made  more  than 
one  jesting  allusion  to  the  probability  of 
my  coming  back  a  Benedict.  Now,  Mr. 
Ludlow  happened  to  be  a  widower — a 
most  unlikely  man  to  contract  a  second 
and  Caroline  was  his  sole  heir- 


marriage, 
ess. 


The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  a  num- 
ber of  trifling  causes  combined  to  post- 
pone my  actual  departure,  and  the  winter 
season  was  already  far  spent  when  I  ar- 
rived at  St.  Peterburg,  and  took  up  my 
residence  beneath  my  uncle's  roof.  Be- 
fore I  had  been  many  days  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  capital,  I  was  as  heartily 


in  love  with  my  pretty  blue  eyed  cousin 
as  the  fondest  of  match-makers  could  de- 
sire ;  but  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that 
my  affection  was  not  reciprocated.  Caro- 
line— whom  I  had  not  seen  since  she  waa 
a  little  fair-haired  child — met  me  with  the 
frank  kindness  of  bearing  which  our  near 
relationship  warranted ;  l)at  I  found  no 
especial  grace  in  her  eyes,  nor  was  I  long 
in  learning  that  her  affections  were  en* 
gaged. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  blunt,  good-natared 
way,  rated  me  soundly  for  the  delay  in 
my  arrival  at  St  Petersburg,  on  which  he 
laid  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  plans  whioh 
he  now  avowed  openly  enough. 

"  You  see,  Harry,  my  boy,  it  was  the 
wish  of  my  heart,  years  ago,  Ihat  you  and 
my  daughter  Caroline  should  love  each 
other.  You  are  my  dear  sister's  child, 
and  I  have  no  son  of  my  own  to  carry  on 
the  business  which  Ludlow  and  Gregg 
have  conducted  here  ever  since  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  reign.  You  have  been 
brought  up  to  business-habits,  will  be  well 
off  when  your  father  dies — I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  yet,  this  many  a  year — and  I 
never  heard  any  tiling  of  your  character 
but  what  pleased  me.  Carry  will  be  well 
off,  very  well  off,  and  is  a  dear,  good  girl, 
and  a  pretty  girl." 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  said  I,  cracking  a  fil- 
bert with  unnecessary  vehemence. 

My  irncle  nodded,  and  pushed  the  de- 
canters towards  me,  as  he  answered :  **  I 
wish  you  could  have  had  her,  Harry ; 
but  I  fear  she's  in  love  with  that  Russian 
fellow — confound  him !" 

What  Russian  fellow  ?  Although  this 
conversation  took  place  on  the  tenth  even- 
ing of  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  had 
already  been  a  good  deal  in  the  gay  so- 
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ciety  of  the  town,  and  I  had  seen,  with  a 
jealous  pang,  sundry  wasp-waisted  young 
officers  and  diplomats  doing  their  best  to 
fascinate  the  rich  and  pretty  English  heir- 
ess. But  when  Mr.  Ludlow  named  Bacil 
Olgoff  as  the  fortunate  winner  of  Caro- 
line's heart,  I  could  not  help  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  incredulous  astonishment. 

This  Olgoff  was  a  tall,  dark-complexion- 
ed young  man,  about  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  of  a  gloomy  aspect  and  taci- 
turn demeanor.  He  was  a  constant  visi- 
tor at  my  uncle's  house,  but  I  had  never 
felt  the  curiosity  to  ask  any  questions  re- 
garding him ;  and  I  could  not  conjecture 
how  Caroline  could  be  attracted  towards 
him. 

Indeed,  among  all  those  gay  uniforms, 
resonant  titles,  and  sparkling  orders, 
Olgotf's  plain  black-coat,  gaunt  figure, 
and  sad  face,  had  appeared  to  the  utmost 
disadvantage,  and  he  was  the  very  last 
person  on  whom  my  suspicions  would 
have  fixed.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  what 
merits  Caroline  saw  in  such  a  suitor. 
Disposed  as  I  was  to  take  a  sufficiently 
modest  estimate  of  my  own  powers  of 
pleasing,  I  could  not  see  any  superiority 
in  looks  or  manners  on  the  part  of  Basil 
Olgoff  over  Henry  Walton.  lie  was  a 
baron,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of  that! 

I  suppose  I  must  have  spoken  the  last 
sentence,  aloud,  for  my  uncle  readily  re- 
joined :  "  What  of  that,  indeed !  Why, 
Harry,  you  must  not  set  my  Caroline 
down  on  a  par  with  those  silly  English 
girls  who  fling  themselves  away  on  the 
first  foreign  puppy  that  flashes  his  trum- 
pery title,  real  or  fictitious,  before  their 
foolish  eyes.  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  grand  world  in  these  latitudes  to  be 
so  easily  gulled.  My  daughter  might  have 
been  a  princess  twice,  at  least,  since  she 
came  out  in  Russian  society,  had  she  and 
I  fancied  those  who  sought  her  hand,  and 
who  were  higher  and  wealthier,  ten  times 
over,  than  Olgoff." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
latter  was  a  neighbor  of  theirs  in  the 
country.  My  uncle  had  purchased  a  small 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  not  very 
far  from  the  city  of  Nevskoi  Novgorod, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  and  bis  daughter 
spent  the  summer.  Olgoff  lived  hard  by, 
on  a  property  small  indeed  as  to  value  and 
extent,  but  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  a  length  of  time 
most  unusual  in  Russia,  where  fortunes  are 
commonly  of  quick  growth  and  rapid  de* 


cay.  He  was  the  heir  of  one  of  those  an- 
cient families  of  boyards,  the  old  squire- 
archy of  Muscovy,  poor  and  barbarous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mushroom  nobility  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but  who  render  to  that  bril- 
liant and  corrupt  court  scorn  for  scorn, 
and  hatred  for  dislike.  The  Olgoffs  were 
one  of  those  families  which  Peter  the 
Great  had  failed  to  remodel  according  to 
his  imperial  fancy.  They  had  given  up 
their  beards  and  caftans  at  his  will,  but 
they  had  never  flocked  to  his  new  metro- 
polis among  the  Ingrian  swamps,  and  they 
kept  aloof  from  the  frowns  or  favors  of 
the  sovereign.  Basil's  father  had,  how- 
ever, been  cajoled  or  forced  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, and  had  received  the  title  of  baron — 
a  distinction  little  valued  by  a  boyard  of 
ancient  stock,  and  which  he  esteemed  the 
less  from  shanng  it  with  the  meanest  of 
the  czar's  French  and  German  sycophants. 
The  old  general  had  rendered  some  ser- 
vice to  ray  uncle  in  times  long  past,  and 
on  this  account  the  Ludlows  had  always 
been  kind  and  hospitable  to  his  son,  their 
neighbor. 

And  now  the  mischief  was  done.  My 
hopes  were  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  my  uncle's 
plan  for  his  daughter's  settlement  in  life 
was  overturned,  and  the  house  of  Ludlow 
and  Gregg  bade  fair  to  come  to  an  end 
with  the  earthly  tenure  of  its  present 
chief.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  very  much  vexed, 
but  he  was«the  kindest  of  parents,  and  the 
idea  of  thwarting  his  daughter's  inclina- 
tions never  seriously  entered  his  head. 
She  was  his  only  child,  had  been  petted 
and  indulged  from  the  cradle,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  give  her  pain,  or  to  be  harsh 
with  her.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to 
speak  to  Caroline  on  the  subject,  but  be- 
yond a  word  of  warning  and  advice  he 
would  not  go.  Paternal  prohibitions  and 
stern  injunctions  were  as  much  out  of  his 
way  as  the  impressive  maledictions  and 
fine  speeches  of  a  theatrical  heavy  father. 
He  spoke,  accordingly,  praising  ray  un- 
worthy self,  doing  his  best  to  set  me,  her 
cousin,  in  a  pleasing  point  of  view  before 
Coroline's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing a  not  unnatural  wish  that  she 
should  marry  a  raan  of  her  own  country 
and  creed,  in  preference  to  an  alien. 

But  Caroline's  answer,  though  not  quite 
direct,  left  no  hope.  She  liked  me  verv 
well,  she  said,  as  a  cousin ;  she  was  in  no 
hurry  to  be  married,  and  so  on.  But  it 
was  plain  to  her  fi^ther  that  her  affections 
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were  engaged,  and  that  if  Basil  OlgofF 
chose  to  make  an  offer,  that  offer  would 
be  accepted.  My  uncle  groaned  in  spirit,* 
but  left  his  daughter  full  liberty  of 
choice. 

"  Olgoff's  not  a  bad  fellow,"  he  would 
say  to  nie  in  moments  of  confidence  over 
the  mahogany.  "  But  a  Russian  !  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  and  nationality  is  so 
gi*eat,  that  such  unions  have  a  thousand 
chances  of  shipwreck ;  and  though  the  lad 
is  a  good  steady  lad,  and  the  soul  of 
honor,  as  his  father  was  before  him,  he 
has  inlieritcd  some  wonderful  notions  of 
his  own  about  church-matters — is  not,  in- 
deed, an  orthodox  member  of  the  Russo- 
Greck  communion,  but  is  what  they  call 
here  a  Raskolnik — a  dissenter,  belonging 
to  some  wild  sect.  To  us  Englishmen,  it 
matters  little  how  these  people  differ 
among  themselves  about  ritual  and  disci- 
pline, picture-woi-ship,  and  genuflexions ; 
tut  tiie  Raskolniks  are  enemies  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  should  have  preferred  that 
my  sou  in  law  should  be  at  least  in  good 
odor  with  the  powers  that  be.*' 

These  words  raised  my  curiosity.  I 
knew  as  yet  but  little  about  the  under- 
currents of  religious  feeling  in  Russia,  but 
I  made  inquiries,  and  received  copious  in- 
formation, if  not  always  of  an  accurate 
nature.  I  learned  that,  in  spit^i  of  the 
sheep-like  docility  with  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  had  followed  the  beck- 
oning-hand  of  the  czar-pontiff,  many  sects 
still  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
sUite  profession  of  faith.  These  varied 
much,  from  the  Xon-united  Greeks  to  the 
strange  heretics  who  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  certain  wild  prophets  and  mar- 
tyrs, as  singular,  but  more  obscure  than 
Kniperdoling  or  John  of  Levden.  All 
these  dissenters  were  more  or  less  under 
the  frown  onniperial  power,  according  to 
their  grades — the  adherents  of  the  old 
order  of  things  being  viewed  with  simple 
displeasure,  while  the  partisans  of  more 
fanatical  and  dangerous  teachers  were  ac- 
tively persecuted. 

Horrid  tales  were  tokVof  these  last,  tales 
of  cruel  torture,  mutilation,  and  death, 
ruthlessly  inflicted  on  voluntary  victims, 
who  thought  to  buy  Paradise  by  creating 
for  themselves  a  place  of  torment  upon 
earth.  But  the  authorities  took  everv 
means  to  hush  up  such  legends,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavored  by  strict  sever- 
ity to  extirpate  this  moral  cancer  from  so- 
ciety. 


To  which  of  these  sects  Olgoff  belonged, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  idea ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  I  glean  any  information  on  the  sab* 
ject  from  my  numerous  acquaintanoeti 
who  were  in  general  only  too  commnnioft- 
tive  concerning  their  neighbors.  Indeed, 
religion,  except  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  was  rarely  spoken  of;  elegant 
skepticism,  or  an  affectation  of  cosmopoli- 
tan indifference,  reigned  among  the 
polished  denizens  of  the  St.  Petersbarg 
palaces,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
orthodox  United  Greek  Church  was  an 
excellent  church  for  the  mujikes,  the  mer- 
chants, the  soldiers,  and  the  "  black  peo- 
ple" in  general.  That  Olgoff,  in  some 
outward  respects,  conformed  to  this 
church,  was  pretty  certain ;  and  beyond 
that  nothing  was  known,  though  much 
might  be  suspected. 

The  winter  went  on  with  its  biting 
cold,  its  snow-storms,  its  keen  winds,  its 
nights  of  starry  splendor,  and  its  constant 
round  of  festivity.  There  might  be  so^ 
fering  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  tshemai 
narod  left  their  wooden  hovels  to  seek 
warmth  by  huddling  in  the  steaming  haDs 
of  the  vapor-bath,  and  where  bread  and 
sour  cabbage  were  dear,  and  vodki  scarcBi 
but  there  was  no  stint  of  revelry  and 
mirth  among  the  stMely  streets  of  the 
city.  I  stayed,  although  every  successive 
week  and  day  proved  more  and  more 
clearly  that  Caroline's  affections  were  en- 
gaged by  the  gloomy  young  Russian,  and 
though  it  was  manifest  that  she  only 
cared  for  me  as  a  near  relative  and  a  not 
disagreeable  companion.  Yet  I  stayed, 
though  I  can  hardly  explain  the  mixture 
of  feelings  which  prompted  me  to  linger 
on  at  a  northern  capital.  My  own  hope- 
less attachment  had  a  smaller  share  in  tnis 
resolve  than  I  was  perhaps  willing  to  al- 
low, but  I  was  in  truth  much  interested 
in  the  strange  semi-barbarous  country,  ita 
wonderful  contrasts,  and  quaint  pecnliari- 
ties ;  and,  as  habit  lessened  the  pain  of 
seeing  another  preferred  to  myself,  I  came 
gradually  to  take  much  interest  in  Olgoff 
himself,  lie  seemed  a  problem  worth 
solving,  this  dark,  stem  young  man,  whoee 
reserve  and  gravity  were  out  of  tune  with 
the  light  flippancy  of  metropolitan  man* 
ners,  and  who  seemed  a  living  proteal 
against  the  social  system  of  the  place.  I 
have  often  watched  my  suocessful  rivaL 
somber  and  thoughtful,  in  a  saloon  fhll  oi 
lace,  diamonds,  and  gay  uniforms,  of  flvl- 
tering  plumes  and  fiins,  and  the  umfjbSL 
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hum  of  music  and  merry  voices,  until  I 
could  have  fancied  him  some  Puritan  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  saddening  by  his 
mournful  presence  the  butterfly  court  of 
Charles  II.  When  I  call  him  my  success- 
ful rival,  I  am  not  perhaps  wholly  accur- 
ate. In  the  first  place,  I  had,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  been  too  prudent  or  diffident  to 
breathe  one  word  of  love  in  Caroline's 
imwillinff   ear;    and    in   the  next  place. 


Basil  Olgoff  had  never  formally  offered 
himself  as  a  suitor.  He  was  attentive 
certainly,  visited  often  at  my  uncle's 
house,  appeared  at  every  ball  or  concert 
where  my  cousin  was  invited,  and  never 
showed  the  slightest  sign  of  caring  for 
any  other  feminine  society,  but  he  re- 
mained mute,  an<i  I  often  wondered  why. 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  melted  snow  was  pouring  tor- 
rents of  dirty  water  down  the  streets,  till 
lately  paved  with  a  pure  white  crust  of 
glittering  crystals,  when  sledges  were 
thrust  into  the  coach-house,  and  carriages 
began  to  splash  and  struggle  along  the 
quay.  Baron  Olgoff  spoke  out.  My  uncle 
came  to  me  in  some  dudgeon. 

"  Well,  Harry,  boy,  you  must  give  Caro- 
line joy — she  is  to  be  a  baroness,  after 
all,  for  that  dumb  suitor  of  ours  has  found 
his  tongue,  and  be  hanged  to  him !  Don't 
wince,  nephew.  Fd  rather  have  given 
her  to  you,  fifty  times  over,  but  I  never 
thwarted  my  girl  yet,  and  I  could  not 
find  the  heart  to  say  no,  as  I  longed  to 
do,  when  she  came  an  hour  ago,  all  tears 
and  blushes,  to  tell  me  of  Olgoff's  pro- 
posal. Heaven  bless  her;  I  hope  she'll 
be  happy,  but  I  must  say  I  have  my 
doubts."' 

So  had  I.  Verv  serious  doubts  indeed. 
Not  that  I  was  unjust  enough  to  deny 
that  ])asil  Olgoff  was  in  some  respects 
worthy  of  his  good-luck.  In  spite  of 
the  young  boyard's  icy  reserve,  there 
were  flaslies  of  good  and  noble  feeling 
which  broke  from  him  at  times,  and  I  had 
discovered  that  his  principles  and  senti- 
ments were  modeled  on  a  far  higher 
standard  than  that  of  most  of  his  equals 
in  rank.  But  there  was  something  hid- 
den, something  kept  back.  I  often  felt 
the  conviction  that  Olgoff  was  not  entire- 
ly frank  with  us,  but  for  my  very  life  I 
could  not  have  explained  my  reasons  for 
so  deeming.  However,  I  could  not  con- 
template Caroline's  sunny  beauty  beside 
his  gloomy  brow  and  dark  watchful 
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eyes,  without  an  undefined  presentiment 
of  evil. 

I  do  not  think  my  uncle  felt  precisely 
as  I  did.  His  objections  to  the  marriage 
were  plain  enough.  He  had  wanted 
Caroline  to  choose  an  English  husband ;  if 
her  cousin,  so  much  the  better,  but  at 
any  rate  he  disliked  her  union  with  a 
foreigner,  a  Russian,  and  a  member  of  a 
different  church.  It  was  painful  to  the 
sturdy  British  merchant  to  think  of  the 
old  house  of  Ludlow  and  Gregg  changing 
its  name,  of  his  grandchildren  growing  up 
to  speak  the  Muscovite  tongue,  to  liave 
Russian  feelings  and  habits,  and  to  bow 
before  gaudy  pictures  and  flaring  candles 
at  the  bidding  of  a  Papas  of  the  Greek 
fold.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny 
Caroline  her  free  choice,  but  he  deferred 
the  actual  wedding  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could,  hoping,  as  he  confessed  to  me,  that 
the  young  people  might  change  their 
minds,  or  that  something  might  occur  to 
break  off  the  match.  He  insisted  that  the 
time  of  betrothal  should  include  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn,,  and  that  when 
the  family  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  winter  season  ensuing,  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage. 

Yielding  on  all  other  points,  on  this  Mr. 
Ludlow  was  inflexible,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  wedding  should  be  deferred  till 
the  Christmas  following.  In  the  mean 
time  the  affianced  couple  would  not  be 
absolutely  separated,  since  my  uncle's 
summer  abode  was  at  a  place  called  Vail- 
inga,  situated,  as  I  have  previously  said, 
near  New  Novgorod,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  while  Baron  Olgoff  was  his 
next  neighbor.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
Mr.  Ludlow  gave  me  a  warm  invitation 
to  spend  the  summer,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  on  this  small  estate,  in  a  country 
where,  as  he  said,  game  abounded  and 
sportsmen  were  scarce,  and  where  travel- 
ers seldom  penetrate.  I  believe  my 
worthy  uncle,  who  was  a  tenacious, 
though  a  most  kindly  man,  secretly  hoped 
that  m  the  course  of  the  summer  some- 
thing might  occur  to  break  the  engage- 
ment; that  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
Olgoff's  apparently  unattractive  disposi- 
tion might  chill  Caroline's  feelings  towards 
him ;  and  that  his  daughter  might  be 
tempted  to  transfer  her  affections  to  her 
kinsman — myself.  I  entertained  few  or 
no  hopes  of  the  sort.  Indeed  I  was  fiist 
29 
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schooling  myself  into  viewing  Caroline 
with  merely  brotherly  interest,  but  I  felt 
an  invincible  apprehension  on  her  account ; 
and  though  I  rather  liked  Olgoff,  I  could 
not  but  regard  the  attachment  as  an  ill- 
starred  one.  Again,  I  was  really  curious 
to  see  provincial  Russia,  to  enjoy  the 
wild  sports  of  the  forest,  and  to  make  an 
explonng  expedition  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Ural,  since  I  had  a  taste  for  geology, 
and  was  at  least  as  much  at  home  with 
the  hammer  as  I  was  Xvith  the  fowling- 
piece  or  rifle. 

I  accepted  my  undoes  invitation  ;  we 
set  out  together  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
thoroughly  melted,  and  traveled  by  easy 
stages  to  Vailinga.  My  uncle's  house, 
built  of  the  sofl  stone  common  in  the 
province,  stood  on  a  sort  of  bluflf  or  rising- 
ground,  fringed  with  trees,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  a  sinuous  twist  of  the  Volga  al- 
most converted  it  into  an  island.  On 
three  sides,  indeed,  the  shining  river 
made  a  moat  around  it,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  village  of  Vailinga,  which  was 
only  accessible  by  a  ferry,  without  a  long 
detour.  The  view  from  the  terrace  and 
win'lows  of  the  house  was  fine;  the  eye 
roamed  freely  over  the  seas  of  swaying 
pines,  whose  dark  tops  were  mottled  here 
and  there  by  the  light  green  of  birch 
woods,  far  away  beyond  wliich  were  bare 
and  stony  plains ;  while  in  the  horizon 
towered,  blue  and  gigantic,  the  crests  of 
the  Ural  range,  dividing  Europe  from 
Asia. 

As  for  Vailinga  itself,  it  was  one  of 
those  villages  so  common  among  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  of  Hungary,  or  where- 
ever  the  land  is  occupied  by  a  people  of 
Tartar  descent.  It  was  large  enough  to 
merit  the  name  of  town,  but  in  straggling 
and  rustic  disorder,  in  its  lack  of  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  pavement,  it  was 
thoroughly  a  village.  It  had,  however, 
a  police-court  with  a  small  prison  attached, 
two  churches,  and  a  vapor-bath.  The 
latter  was  but  a  shabby  affair ;  but  the 
the  churches  were  large,  and  their  IJyzan- 
tine  domes  were  gorgeously  adorned  with 
purple  and  gold,  laid  on  in  somewhat 
theatrical  taste,  but  which  shone  in  the 
sun  like  the  speckled  plumage  of  a  star- 
ling. Most  churches  in  eastern  Europe, 
indeed,  can  boast  of  gay  and  tawdry  de- 
corations that  contrast  sharply  with  the 
moan  ugliness  of  the  huts  around  them, 
and  so  it  was  at  Vailinga. 

As  for  the  residence  of  Basil  Olgoff, 


that  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Volga,  and  within  sight  of  my  ancle's 
house.  A  quaint  abode  it  was;  that 
baronial  mansion  of  the  long-descended 
Olgoffs,  with  its  one  heavy  tower  of  solid 
masonry — a  tower  that  was  traditionally 
said  to  have  withstood  more  than  one 
siege  in  the  days  of  the  Tartars — ^and  the 
more  modem  buildings  of  wood,  black- 
ened with  age  and  smoke,  and  strongly 
resembling  a  series  of  barns.  Tliere  was 
a  large  garden  in  which  a  few  flowers 
bloomed  among  the  vegetables  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  close  up  to  the  sunny  peach- 
wall  came  the  dark  rustling  fir-trees  of 
the  forest.  A  melancholy  future  home, 
I  thought,  for  a  young  girl  like  cousin 
Caroline. 

The  Olgoff  property  was  not  large,  and 
I  believe  the  young  boyard  was  often 
straitened  for  means,  but  I  am  sure  he 
was  not  actuated  by  mercenary  views  in. 
paying  his  court  to  Caroline.  So  indeed 
mv  uncle,  who  was  a  just  man,  grumbUngly 
admitted ;  adding,  that  the  baron  seemed 
to  care  no  more  what  was  settled  on  Miss 
Ludlow,  or  in  what  manner,  that  if  every 
pine  on  his  barren  acres  wore  worth  its 
weight  in  silver.  He  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Caroline ;  but  his  nndemon- 
strative  manner  gave  him  a  cold  and  nn- 
pleasing  air,  though  my  cousin  herself 
would  never  listen  to  a  word  in  his  dis- 
favor. 

My  stay  at  Vailinga  was  a  pleasant  one 
enough.  There  was  plenty  of  sport, 
plenty  of  wild  rambles  among  the  woods 
or  trips  down  the  river,  and  we  now  and 
then  received  an  invitation  from  some 
neighboring  proprietor,  or  two  or  three 
families  would  drive  or  sail  for  leagues  to 
accept  my  uncle's  hospitality,  for  Mr. 
Ludlow  had  a  wide-spread  acquaintance. 
Then  I  found  both  amusement  and  interest 
in  drawing  forth  legends,  anecdotes,  and 
odd  traits  of  national  character,  from  the 
peasantry  around  us,  and  found  cause  to 
be  glad  that  I  had  the  power  of  convers- 
ing thus.  Of  course,  tne  people  spoke  no 
tongue  but  the  Muscovite  ;  but  I  had  de- 
voted much  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  shrewd  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, to  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian 
dialect,  and  having  some  aptitude  for  the 
study,  had  made  considerable  progresa. 
j\Iy  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
learned  above  a  few  words  of  the  lan- 
guage; French  had  always  sufficed  him 
in  convcrsional  intercourse,  and  he  had 
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never  cared  to  acquire  a  tongue  which  is 
despised  even  by  those  who  use  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  learn, 
thanks  to  hints  and  chance  words,  that  a 
gi-eat  schism  lay  beneath  the  apparently 
dull  uniformity  of  the  local  system. 
Most  of  the  villagers  were  of  course  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  but  there  were  many 
who  were  more  than  suspected  of  secret 
heresy,  and  to  whom  the  czar's  supremacy 
in  religion  appeared  hateful  and  mon- 
strous. Several  of  those  Raskolniks  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  were,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  inoffensive  persons  enough — 
a  trirte  more  industrious,  staid,  and 
thoughtful  than  their  neighbors.  In  some 
cases  they  were  residents  in  the  village, 
but  in  most  instances  they  were  serfs  on 
the  Olgoff  estate,  and  were  presumed  to 
be  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  There  is  said  to  be  an 
intolerant  spirit  among  the  Russian 
mujiks,  but  I  own  that  in  this  case  I  saw 
little  proof  of  it.  The  dissenters  were 
looked  coolly  upon,  but  not  treated  with 
any   disrespect,  and   it   seemed  as  if  the 

f)easants  regarded  the  suppression  of  re- 
igious  differences  as  the  province  of  gov- 
ernment alone.  But  there  was  one  man 
in  whose  breast  fiercer  feelings  existed, 
and  this  was  the  priest  who  officiated  in 
the  smaller  of  the  two  churches,  Pope 
Niklas. 

Pope  Niklas  was  an  ambitious  man,  it 
was  said  ;  more  able  and  better  instructed 
than  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  clergy, 
and  of  a  respectable  family  in  Moscow  it- 
self—the Russian  Mecca.  He  was  able 
to  speak  French — a  wonderful  accom- 
plislnncnt  for  a  papas;  but  I  never  liked 
the  man,  often  as  I  conversed  with  him. 
His  aspect  was  rather  imposing,  in  his 
d:irk  robes,  with  his  shaven  temples,  his 
long  black  hair  falling  in  snaky  profusion 
over  his  velvet  cape,  and  his  nery  eyes 
glittering  under  brows  that  would  have 
become  a  grand  inquisitor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a 
bishop ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  re 
cognize  that  he  was  of  the  true  Torque- 
mada  stamp,  very  unlike  the  tipsy  boors 
who  officiated  in  the  parishes  aronnd  him, 
and  for  whom  the  serfs  had  scanty  rever- 
ence when  outside  their  chapel  doors. 

I  was  talking  to  Pope  Niklas  once  in 
the  village  street,  when  Basil  Olgoff  passed 
by  in  earnest  converse  with  a  man  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  but  whose  long 
gray  beard  and  keen  wrinkled  face  were 


worthy  of  notice.  The  priest  started,  and 
muttered  something  like  an  anathema, 
while,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  impulse, 
he  stealthily  shook  his  fist  at  the  receding 
figures. 

"  Eh !  ^fonsieur  Niklas,  has  the  baron 
offended  you  then  ?"  asked  I,  with  a  laugh. 

"And  you — you  whom  he  has  sup- 
planted— do  you  not  hate  him  ?"  asked  the 
priest,  giving  me  a  searching  glance  that 
made  me,  too,  start,  I  had  never  men- 
tioned Caroline's  name  to  the  papas  at  all, 
and  yet  he  had  guessed  my  attachment. 
However,  his  cunning  was  at  fault.  I 
did  not  hate  Olgoff,  and  I  was  not  unjust 
enough  to  say  that  he,  who  had  known 
Caroline  longer  than  I,  had  supplanted  me 
in  her  regard.  Some  impulse,  however, 
checked  me  as  I  was  about  to  deny  the 
imputation,  and  I  held  my  peace  ;  wliile 
the  priest,  chuckling  over  his  own  keen 
insight  into  human  motives,  went  on  to 
speak  more  freely. 

"  The  accursed  Agag !"  said  he ; "  let  him 
have  a  care  what  he  does.  That  is  the 
third  time  he  has  brought  yonder  arch- 
worshiper  of  Baal  into  my  parish  ;  but 
the  ortnodox  are  not  always  to  be  mocked 
with  impunity." 

I  asked  the  papas  what  he  meant. 

"Stephen,  son  of  Constantine,  is  the 
most  famous  preacher  of  his  blaspheming 
band  of  heretics,"  was  the  answer;  but 
the  habitual  caution  of  the  papas  had  re- 
tunied,  and  he  would,  say  no  more. 

A  few  days  later  an  unexpected  stir 
took  place  in  the  tranquil  village.  This 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
squadron  of  light  horse,  detached  from  the 
sotnia  of  Cossacks  in  garrison  at  New 
Novgorod,  and  whose  tents  were  now  to 
be  pitched  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
hard  by  the  outskirts  of  Vailinga.  The 
commands  of  this  force  happened  to  be 
a  young  Russian  of  princely  family  whom 
I  had  often  met  in  the  clubs  and  ball- 
rooms of  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  was 
communicative  enough  both  with  respect 
to  his  errand  and  his  present  banishment 
from  the  court. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  tr^s  cher^  that  you 
behold  an  unhappy  exile  from  civilized 
society  ;"  said  the  little  count,  lashing  his 
varnished  boot  with  a  gold-mounted  rid- 
ing-whip, and  putting  on  a  most  amusing 
air  of  injured  innocence.  "  I  spent  a  little 
too  much,  lived  a  little  too  fast,  and  see 
the  consequence.  My  monster  of  an  uncle, 
the  old  prince,  who  lives  on  a  tenth  of 
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his  revenue,  was  bo  shocked  at  the  list 
of  my  debts,  that  he  would  only  pay  them 
on  condition  of  this  fric^htful  sacrifice — of 
my  cxchanginf]^  into  this  hideous  Cossack 
corps,  and  givincj  up  the  Imperial  Guard, 
of  which  I  was,  I  flatter  myself,  no  unwor- 
thy member.  So  here  I  find  myself— I, 
Emmanuel  Galitzin — actually  doing  thief- 
takers'  work,  and  sent  here  to  root  out  a 
nest  of  heretics — 1,  a  Voltairean  !" 

"  Heretics!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  friend  ;  some  sort  of  pestilent 
fanatics,  Je  nen  sais  rien^  moil  But  a 
famous  preacher  of  these  wild  fellows,  one 
Stephen  Constantinovitch,  has  been  traced 
here,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the  government 
imagine  a  rebellion  to  be  brewing,  and 
have  sent  my  men  who  are  half  heathens, 
and  myself,  a  philosopher  as  you  know, 
to  set  matters  straight,  which  is  a  droll 
idea." 

Count  Galitzin  either  did  not  know,  or 
would  not  tell,  the  name  of  the  informer 
who  had  set  the  authorities  on  the  track  of 
Stephen  the  preacher,  but  I  could  guess 
that  the  malice  of  Pope  Niklas  had 
prompted  the  persecution  of  the  Raskol- 
niks.  In  vain,  however,  did  the  Cossacks 
scour  the  forests  like  sleuth-hounds  on  the 
trail  of  a  wounded  deer ;  in  vain  did  the 
priests  of  the  diflerent  parishes  make  rigid 
inquiry  among  their  flocks,  for  no  trace  of 
the  proscribed  man  could  be  detected. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that 
the  hunted  fugitive  was  still  close  at  hand, 
for  a  great  change  came  over  Caroline's 
aftianced  husband,  and  I  instinctively  at- 
tributed this  to  the  influence  of  his  reli- 
gious mentor.  Basil  Olgofl*  had  always 
been  silent  and  melancholy,  but  now  the 
calm  gravity  of  his  mannqr  gave  place  to 
the  most  abrupt  alternations  between  un- 
natural vivacity  and  the  very  deepest  de- 
pression. At  one  time  he  would  be  abso- 
lutely gay,  mirthful,  and  amusing,  showing 
a  play  of  fancy  and  a  store  of  anecdote  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  lion  of  the 
salons^  and  at  another  he  would  sink  into 
a  st.ite  of  such  gloomy  apathy  that  nothing 
could  rouse  him  from  his  sullen  medita- 
tions. 

These  changeful  moods  caused  Caroline 
many  an  unhappy  moment,  aroused  in  my 
mind  the  gravest  sus])icions  of  OlgoflTs 
sanity,  and  even  made  my  uncle,  not 
habitually  an  observant  man,  uneasy  with 
regard  to  the  future.  His  idea  was  that 
his  future  son-in-law  might  be  in  debt,  and 
iu  his  blunt  good-natured  way  he  placed 


his  strong-box  at  Olsofi^s  disposal,  and  was 
ratlier  vexed  when  it  was  declined.  StiU 
the  summer  went  on,  and  the  Cossack  tents 
still  whitened  the  fallows  aeross  tbo  river, 
and  the  patrols  went  tramping  through  the 
woods,  but  no  arrest  took  place. 

One  day,  how  well  I  remember  it  1  as  I 
sauntered  under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  trees 
in  the  broad  village  street,  I  heard  the 
clank  of  spurs  and  saber,  and  Captain 
Count  Galitzin  came  up,  radiant  and  brisk. 
His  first  words  were  •  "  Congratulate  me, 
Walton ;  give  me  joy  of  the  probable  ter- 
mination of  my  exile  in  Vailinga.  We 
shall  finish  with  these  pests  to-n]^ht,aDd  I 
shall  have  the  felicity  of  conducting  tbeni, 
in  chains,  to  New  Novgorod,  where  at 
least  there  are  dominoes  and  champagne, 
and  where  drinkable  coflee  can  be  had.** 

" Tonight !  how  ?"  asked  I. 

Galitzin  told  me  in  his  chattering  style 
that  the  Raskolniks  had  a  false  brother 
among  them,  who,  for  a  hundred  roubles, 
had  given  the  alert  to  government,  and 
had  betrayed  the  rendezvous  of  this  wild 
sect.  The  fanatics  had  lately  made  many 
converts  among  the  ignorant  peasants 
around,  and  it  was  deemed  needful  to  cut 
short  their  proselytism  by  a  sharp  and 
stern  example. 

"  Apropos,"  said  the  County  "  that  black- 
looking,  sulky  marplot,  is  to  be  there  to- 
night, and  must  take  his  choice  of  a  lance* 
thrust  or  a  trip  to  Siberia.  Better  the 
former,  for  your  sake,  Walton,  if  you  have 
an  eye,  as  I  suspect,  to  your  pretty  cousin 
and  the  savings  of  ^e  digne  Monsieur  Lud- 
low. Aha!  good-bye;  I  go  to  prepare 
my  men.  The  trap  closes  on  the  mice  by 
midnight." 

This  was  startling  news.  I  could  not 
doubt  the  exactitude  of  the  information  I 
had  received,  nor,  as  a  man  of  honor,  could 
I  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue.  I  must  warn  Olgoif.  For  Caro- 
line's sake,  I  must  save  her  betrothed  hua- 
band  from  the  peril  that  was  closing  in 
upon  him.  I  hurried  to  the  ferry,  crossed 
the  river,  and  hastened  up  to  the  honae. 
As  I  crossed  the  lawn,  1  heard  from  a 
half-open  window,  that  of  the  library,  the 
sound  of  voices,  Caroline's  and  OlgofiTs, 
For  a  moment  I  stopped,  and  an  indefinite 
thrill  of  jealousy  ran  through  my  veins ; 
but  I  crushed  the  pitiful  sentiment,  and 
was  advancing,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
conveying  my  warning,  when  the  window 
was  violently  flung  open,  and  Basil  OlgoiF 
sprang  out,'  and  strode  fast  aoroM  the 
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green  sward,  with  flushed  face  and  wild 
Sfestiires. 

I  was  springing  to  meet  him,  when  a 
smothered  cry,  and  the  sound  of  a  fall  at- 
tracted ray  notice  ;  I  hurried  to  the  open 
window,  entered,  and  found  Caroline  lying 
in  a  swoon  upon  the  ground.  A  scene  of 
confusion  followed,  several  of  the  voluble 
but  half-useless  Russian  servants  crowded 
into  the  room  at  my  impatient  summons  ; 
my  uncle  came  with  a  frightened  face;  we 
placed  the  poor  girl  on  a  sofa,  and  tried 
the  usual  remedies  to  revive  her,  and  with 
success.  Poor  Caroline  !  she  only  re- 
gained her  senses  to  commence  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break,  and  her  expres- 
sions were  so  incoherent  and  broken  by 
weeping,  that  it  was  long  before  we  could 
distinguish  their  purport.  At  last  we 
learned  that  Basil  had  bidden  her  adieu, 
had  spoken  fondly  and  in  heart-broken 
accents,  but  with  a  dreadful  firmness  of 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  part- 
ing, and  had  entreated  her  to  pray  for  nim, 
and  to  cherish  his  memory.  Then  he  had 
torn  himself  away,  abruptly  as  he  had 
come,  and  the  shock  of  parting  had  over- 
come her  strength. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  very  angry  at  first. 
His  notion  was  that  his  daughter's  affec- 
tions had  been  trifled  with,  and  that  some 
caprice  had  led  Olgoff*  thus  roughly  to 
break  off^  the  engagement ;  but  I  did  not 
share  this  impression.  Drawing  my  uncle 
apart,  I  told  him  as  cautiously  as  I  could 
what  Galitzin  had  related  to  me. 

"  Poor  unhappy  lad  !"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  it  was  a  sad  day  when  I  agreed  to  give 
Caroline  to  a  Russian,  especially  one  half- 
crazed,  as  he  seems  to  be ;  but  we  must 
save  him  if  we  can." 

This  seemed  no  easy  matter.  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
Basil  Olgoff*,  but  could  gain  no  clue  to  his 
retreat.  While  Mr.  Ijudlow  stayed  to 
endeavor  to  console  his  daughter,  I  was 
vainly  interrogating  the  young  baron's 
servants,  vainly  ranging  his  grounds,  or 
wandering  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
his  house,  but  without  gaining  the  slight- 
est information. 

Weary  and  baffled,  I  returned  borne,  and 
my  uncle  met  me  with  an  anxious  face, 
to  say  that  Caroline  was  quiet  now, 
but  so  wretched  that  it  made  his  heart 
bleed  to  look  at  her.  Poor  thing!  her 
white  wan  countenance  and  eyes  that  had 
grown  dim  with  weeping  were  sad  to  be* 


hold,  and  she  was  quite  changed  from  the 
gay,  light-hearted  girl  I  had  always 
known  her.  01goff*s  conduct  had  been 
cruel  and  capricious,  as  I  thought,  and  I 
felt  a  glow  of  anger  as  I  saw  my  pretty 
kinswoman  suffer  thus  for  his  sake. 

The  moon  rose,  and  presently  the  night 
wind  began  to  sigh  through  the  trees^ 
and  the  hours  stole  on  fast  towards  the 
fatal  time  when  the  meeting  of  the  wild 
enthusiasts  should  be  betrayed.  I  chafed 
at  the  inaction  to  which  I  was  condemned, 
and  suggested  to  my  uncle  that  I  had 
better  go  across  to  the  village,  and  try  to 
interest  Galitzin  in  poor  Olgofl^s  behalf. 
It  was  a  desperate  hope,  for  the  young 
noble  had  the  true  Tartar  nature  under 
his  varnish  of  western  elegance,  but  it 
seemed  the  only  means  left  us.  I  quitted 
the  room,  and  was  leaving  the  nouse, 
when  a  little  barefooted  girl,  who  weeded 
in  the  garden,  came  tripping  up  with  a 
piece  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  English  lord,  I  found  this  beyond  the 
shrubbery,  and  I  took  it  home,  and  my 
mother  said  I  should  give  it  to  some  of 
the  family,  as  it  has  most  likely  been 
dropped,  and  perhaps  they  would  give  me 
a  copeck." 

There  was  writing  on  the  scrap  of  pa- 
per, in  Russian  characters  of  course,  bat 
these  were  familiar  to  me  now,  and  I  read 
in  Olgoffs  hand,  the  broken  sentences 
that  run  thus  : 

"  Pity  and  forgive — the  lot  has  fallen— 
so  happy  as  your  lover,  your  husband — 
midnight — at  the  Hetman  s  Oak — pray  for 
me,  as  for  the  dead." 

I  turned  to  the  child,  and  asked  if  she 
or  her  parents  could  read.  The  reply 
was  in  tno  negative.  Satisfied,  so  far,  I 
dropped  some  small  coins  into  her  ex- 
tended hand,  and  she  darted  off  home- 
wards. I  remained  behind,  sorely  puz- 
zled. It  was  evident  that  this  scrap  of 
paper  was  part  of  an  incomplete  letter 
which  Olgoff  had  designed  to  send  to 
Caroline,  by  way  of  farewell ;  that  he  had 
ffiven  up  the  design,  and  let  fall  the  paper 
by  accident.  Probably  the  Hetman's  Oak 
was  the  p*ace  of  m^-eting  for  the  Raskol- 
niks,  while  the  "  lot,"  of  which  his  incoher- 
ent words  spoke  as  having  fallen,  implied 
most  likely  the  mys  eiious  reason  for  the 
renunciation  of  his  dearest  hopes.  While 
I  thus  pondered.  I  felt  a  light  touch  on 
my  arm,  and  started.  Caroline  was  be- 
side me,  her  face  deathly  pale,  but  with 
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her  eyes  unnaturAlly  bright,  and  a  calm 
resolve  written  in  her  features.  I  tried 
to  hide  the  scrawl :  it  was  too  late. 

'*  I  have  read  the  writing,"  she  whis- 
pered :  ''  hush !  1  know  all.  Let  us  go 
tog»-thor,  and  we  nmy  yet  save  hira." 

She  ihrew  a  cloak,  whicli  she  had  has- 
tily cau^ifht  up,  over  her  shoulders,  draw- 
ing the  hood  over  her  bright  hair  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and  stepped  cautiously 
out  into  the  moonlight.  1  followed,  and 
with  quick  steps  we  went  towards  the 
forest.  "We  both  know  well  the  place 
named,  for  the  Iletman^s  Oak  was  less 
than  two  miles  off  though  in  a  very  wild 
noi'k  among  the  woods.  But,  once 
among  the  thickets,  the  moon  served  us 
litt'e,  the  briars  and  in  erlacin^  boughs 
rendering  our  progress  very  tedious  and 
fatiguina:.  At  last  we  approached  the 
dell,  dark  and  steep,  and  surrounded  by 
gray  rocks  and  huge  trees,  over  which 
towered  the  gigantic  trunk  and  broad 
boughs  of  the  Iletman^s  Oak.  The  dense 
mass  of  foliage  here  defied  the  moonlight, 
but  we  could  see  something  stirring  in 
the  glen  beneath  us;  somethinji^  black  and 
shapeless,  but  which  as  by  instinct  we 
knew  to  be  a  crowd  of  human  forms. 
Then  a  dull  murmur  of  voices  suddenly 
swelled  into  a  wild  and  plaintive  chant, 
some  hymn  of  this  strange  church  among 
the  deserts.  It  rose  and  fell,  now  low 
and  faint,  now  shrill  and  loud,  but  always 
sad  ;  and  then  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light 
broke  out  from  a  kindled  pile  of  fir-cones, 
and  we  could  dimly  discern  a* number  of 
persons,  nearly  eighty,  as  I  should  judge, 
gathered  around  a  kind  of  altar  of  rough 
stone,  beside  which  was  piled  an  immense 
heap  of  logs  and  brushwood.  Nor  was 
this  all. 

The  sudden  light  showed  priest  and 
congregation  :  it  fell  with  lurid  radiance 
on  the  wrinkled  face,  the  gray  beard,  and 
black  robes  of  Stephen  the  preacher ;  on 
the  coarse  russet  garb  and  stern  fea'ures 
of  the  serfs,  the  begrimed  countenances 
of  the  charcoal-burners,  only  half-human 
in  aspect,  and  the  two  or  three  members 
of  the  assembly  whose  garments  revealed 
a  higher  rank.  No  children  were  pres- 
ent, and  only  two  or  three  women.  But 
our  eyes  roved  hastily  over  this  motley 
throng,  and  at  length  were  riveted  on  a 
kneeling  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long  white 
mantle,  and  bare-headed,  which  bent  be- 
side the  altar  in  an  attitude  of  devotion 
or   of  sorrow.     Something:  told  us  that 


this  was  be  whom  wo  sought.  Caroline 
w»8  springing  forward  when  I  caught  her 
wrist. 

"  Hist ! "  said  I,  "  do  you  hear  noth- 
ing?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied. 

I  listened;  the  sounds  bad  ceased. 
Then  the  kneeling  figure  in  white  arose, 
and  in  the  dying  light  of  the  fire  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Basil  OlgofiTs  face, 
pale  and  distorted  with  suppressed  but 
passionate  emotion.  Laying  his  hand  oa 
the  young  man's  head,  Stephen  com- 
menced speaking,  and  so  profound  was 
the  silence,  that  every  note  of  his  sonorous 
v<  ice  reached  us  distinctly.  The  Ian- 
gunge  was  quaint  and  mystical,  bat 
through  its  obscurities  I  thought  I  could 
dis(;ern  that  Basil  Olgoff,  in  penance  for 
his  sii  8  of  compliance  with  the  ^*  impious" 
church  of  the  orthodox,  for  his  fault  in 
])lighting  his  troth  with  a  foreign  maiden, 
and  as  he  on  whom  had  fallen  by  lot  the 
duty  of  atoning  for  the  offences  of  the 
congregation,  was  to  abandon  property, 
rank,  and  earthly  happiness,  and  devote 
himself  henceforth  to ''the  work  of  the 
Lord."  And  Stephen,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  dictated  the  words  of  a  terrible 
vow. 

But  before  Basil's  trembling  lips  had 
framed  the  first  syllables,  Caroline  utter- 
ed a  shriek  that  rang  over  the  foretit,  and, 
bounding  through  the  trees,  cried  aload : 
''  Husband,  Basil !  they  are  robbing  yoa 
of  hope  and  hap^^iness.  Yon  are  duped  by 
these  wild  men;  do  not  speak  the  uords.^ 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  then  fifty 
outstretched  arms  pointed  us  out,  as  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  dell,  and  a 
hoarse  roar  of  fury  and  terror  arose, 
while  we  saw  Basil  forcibly  held  batrk  by 
the  priest  and  others,  and  twenty  grim 
forms  came  bounding  towards  us,  armed 
with  hatchet  or  pike. 

"  Fly,  Caroline — we  are  lost  I"  I  cried, 
trying  to  drag  her  away ;  but  just  then  a 
shout  of  dismay  arose  from  the  crowd 
below,  and  with  it  blended  the  thunder* 
ing  tramp  of  many  horses,  and  the  clasli 
of  weapons,  and  tlie  Cossack  hurrah.  The 
fanatics  ft^ll  back  and  huddled  together, 
as  Count  Galitzin  and  his  lancers  came 
spurring  down  the  glade,  and  recklessly 
'  urged  their  sure-footed  steeds  over  the 
slippery  snd  broken  ground. 

What  followed  was  a  confused  scene  of 
horrors.  I  remember  the  Bummons  to 
yield,  the  crackling  volley  from  carfaiiie 
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and  pistol ;  the  yells,  screams,  and  impre- 
cations ;  the  floundering  of  tlie  wounded 
horses  as  they  rolled  down  the  bank, 
crushing  the  riders  in  their  death-agony ; 
and  the  dreadful  struggle  that  went  on, 
hand  to  hand,  man  to  man.  Some  recol- 
lection, too,  I  have  of  seeing  Olgoff  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  unarmed,  bat  oppos- 
ing his  defenceless  breast  to  the  stabs  and 
shots  of  the  soldiery,  as  one  who  seeks 
death  as  a  deliverance.  And  then  I  re- 
member a  glare  of  red  light  flashing  up 
suddenly,  with  a  roar  of  burning  wood, 
and  showers  of  spafks  falling  through  the 
eddying  smoke,  and  dark  forms  looming 
through  the  blaze,  like  actual  demons. 

I  seemed  to  be  holding  Caroline  back 
by  main  force,  while  she  wildly  strove  to 
break  away  and  j)lunge  in  the  curtain  of 
stifling  smoke  and  flame.  Then  a  rider- 
less horse,  dashing  by  in  its  blind  terror, 
bore  me  down  and  hurled  me  against  a 
pine-trunk;  and  when  I  regained  my 
senses  after  the  stunning  fall,  Galitzin 
was  near  me,  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
sword,  and  giving  orderd  in  a  subdued 
tone,  while  the  trumpeters  were  sounding 
a  shrill  note  of  recdl,  and  Cossack  after 
Cossack  came  to  the  muster. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  the  Russian  ofli- 
cer,  more  seriously  tban  usual,  "you  may 
be  thankful  the  wind  blows  from  this 
quarter.  The  conflagration  has  rolled  off 
the  other  way,  and  will  consume  many  a 


square  verst  of  woodland  before  it  dies 
out.  Had  it  taken  this  course,  we  should 
have  found  you  burnt  to  a  cinder." 
"  But  Olgoff— but  the  fanatics  below?" 
"  The  poor  wretches !  in  their  despair 
they  fired  the  pile  of  wood  which  they 
always  raise  beside  their  ahars,"  said  Ga- 
litzin, with  an  involuntary  shudder,  "and 
most  of  them  rushed  into  the  flames,  as  if 
the  hot  embers  had  been  a  bed  of  roses, 
sooner  than  bo  taken.  Such  is  their  idea 
of  winning  Paradise,  as  I  have  often  heard. 
Pah !  such  a  sight  disgusts  one  with  sol- 
diering. I  saw  Olgoff  and  Stephen 
through  the  thick  of  the  flames,  where 
my  wounded  men  perished,  too.  But 
what  is  that — a  woman  !" 

Behind  the  tree,  poor  Caroline  Avas  ly- 
ing insensible,  and  with  a  htain  of  blood 
on  her  bright  hair  and  pale  brow.  We 
bore  her  home,  and  she  lived,  but  her 
reason  was  utterly  gone.  To  this  day, 
she  spaaks  of  Basil  Olgoff  as  absent  on  a 
journey,  and  soon  to  reappear  and  claim 
her  as  his  bride  ;  and  she  twines  flowers 
and  wreathes  them  in  her  hair  before  the 
mirror,  and  then  weeps,  she  knows  not 
why.  That  hideous  night  8aw  the  ruin  of 
two  young  lives.  The  ghastly  story  was 
hushed  up,  according  to  the  invariable 
policy  of  the  Russian  government;  nor 
was  it  until  sfter  my  uncle's  death  that  I 
myself  cared  to  break  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
chance  to  take  up  a  volume  entitled  Ten- 

*  Tenby :  a  Sea-side  Holiday.  By  Phiup  H«n- 
RT  G088R,  A.  L.  S.    London :    Van  Voorst. 

A  MantuU  of  Marine  Zoology  for  the  British 
Isles.  By  Philip  Hkmbt  Gobsk.  Part  1.  Loodou : 
Van  Voorst. 

A  Text-Book  of  Zoology  for  Schooh,  By  Poiup 
Henbt  Gos«k.  Ix>Ddon :  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety. 

llie  Aquarium  :  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of 
the  Deep  Sea,  By  Philip  HuniT  Gossi.  Lon> 
don:  Van  Voorst. 


by,  whilst  attempting  to  beguile  the  idle 
hours  of  a  sea-side  sojourn.  It  is  a  book 
which,  we  presume,  will  be  found  in  many 
a  marine  hotel,  and  on  the  drawing-room 
tables  of  many  a  watering-place.  But 
there  are  numbers  to  whom  the  name  will 
convey  no  immediate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  "  Who  is  Tetibyf^^ 
some  will  exclaim.  Others  will  inquire, 
as  children  do  in  the  well-known  social 
game,  whether  Tenby  belongs  to  the  ani- 
mal,   vegetable,    or    mineral  kingdoms? 
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And  the  yonng  ladies — who  doubts  what 
direction  their  conjectures  will  take? 
Tenby  will  turn  out  to  be  a  fine,  hand- 
some gentleman,  half  paragon,  half  A'aga- 
bond,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  maiden  of 
exquisite  beauty,  half  angel,  half  milliner. 
The  pair  will  of  course  encounter  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  misfortunes.  The  dam- 
sel will  have  a  cross  papa  to  keep  in  play. 
Tlie  hero  will  have  a  brute  of  a  governor, 
who  threatens  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shil- 
ling unless  he  marries  the  woman  of  his 
aversion.  There  is  a  jealous  rival  who 
will  require  killing  before  the  tale  is  con- 
cluded. There  is  a  consummate  villain 
who  must  be  hanged  in  the  last  chapter 
but  one.  ]\fean while  the  maiden  pines. 
The  damask  fades  from  her  cheek.  An 
elopement  is  attempted.  It  is  stopped  by 
the  police.  The  damsel  gets  worse. 
Change  of  air  is  tried.  The  doctor  ap- 
plies all  kinds  of  random  remedies,  never 
suspecting  that  the  patient  is  laboring  un- 
der an  inflammation  of  the  affections.  The 
lover  hints  at  suicide,  but  determines  to  go 
into  parliament  and  bury  his  woes  in  a 
brilliant  political  career.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  however,  he  receives  notice  of 
the  governor's  decease.  Hero  succeeds. 
Cross  papa  succumbs.  Maiden  recovers. 
Doctor  dismfssed.  The  day  is  fixed,  and 
the  faithful  couple  wind  up  their  sorrows 
with  a  splendid  wedding.  Is  not  this 
Tenhy  ?  \ 

It  is  not.  Tenhy  is  quite  another  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  a  small  and  sleepy  town 
on  the  Tembrokshire  coast,  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  importance  in  it- 
self. But  small  and  sleepy  towns  on  any 
coast  are  not  the  themes  about  which  you 
generally  write  books.  Life  at  the  sea- 
side is  made  up  of  such  a  number  of 
trifling  transactions,  that  nobody  deems 
them  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  prhit, 
and  laid  before  the  public  in  all  the  digni- 
ty of  i)ost  octavo.  Who  cares  to  hear  of 
excursions  in  search  of  "good  apartments 
comman<ling  an  ex(;ellent  marine  view," 
though  those  excursions  may  involve  al- 
most as  much  vexation  as  if  you  were  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  Africa. 

Why  then  should  the  little  town  of  Ten- 
by have  a  volume  to  itself?  We  answer 
tne  question  by  asking  why  a  small  and 
obscure  village  like  Selborne  should  have 
had  the  honor  of  contributing  an  entire 
work  to  the  literature  of  the  land  ?  J^e- 
cause,  says  the  reader,  there  was  a  man 
named  Gilbert  White,  who  had  the  knack 


of  lifling  up  the  vail  which  covers  the 
face  of  Nature;  who  wandered  about, 
peeping  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
creation ;  and  who  showed  that  marvels 
and  curiosities  were  scattered  aroand  ns 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  though  hidden  from 
view  by  the  thinnest  film  of  familiarity. 
And  how  pleasant  is  the  savor  which 
that  book  leaves  behind  it,  particularly 
when  read  in  youthful  days!  How  freiAk 
and  fragrant  is  the  memory  of  the  good 
Gilbert,  and  what  smiling  hours  were 
those  we  spent  in  his  company,  when  he 
led  us  in  the  dew  of  the  morning  or  the 
cool  of  the  evening  through  the  meadows 
and  along  the  hedges,  charming  ns  with 
his  gentle  talk,  and,  like  an  unsuspected 
wizard,  waving  his  magic  ivand  until 
every  object  began  to  brighten  under  his 
spell,  and  the  air  seemed  to  rustle  with 
lovely  things,  and  the  lowly  landscape 
bloomed  into  enchanted  ground.  Now, 
what  White  did  for  Selborne,  Mr.  (sosse 
has  in  some  respects  performed  for  Tenby. 
This  little  spot  nas  been  described  as  the 
^'  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist."  And 
Mr.  Gosse  is  well  known  to  be  an  enthusi- 
astic naturalist.  He  is  particularly  great 
in  marine  zoology.  His  aquariums  have 
found  their  way  into  numerous  house- 
hold<,  and  given  an  aspect  of  philosophi- 
cal dignity  to  many  a  boudoir.  You  ex- 
pect even  ladies  to  come  out  strong  in 
science,  and  to  talk  imposingly  aboat 
zoophytes,  and  echinoderms,  and  the  met- 
amorphosis of  cirripeds,  wherever  these 
watery  menageries  appear.  His  various 
treatises  have  done  much  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  dwellers  in  the  deep  and  the 
tenantrv  of  the  shore.  Like  most  men  who 
commune  freely  with  Nature  in  her  more 
playful  moods,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  her  more  sportive  productions,  he 
writes  in  a  pleasant,  genial  vein,  and 
flings  so  much  sunshine  over  his  pages, 
that  you  follow  him  with  a  gleeful  step,  as 
if  ccrt^iin  that  his  presence  would  insure  a 
perpetual  May.  Lach  chapter  gives  prom- 
ise of  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  neir." 
A  fine  vein  of  fancy  runs  through  his 
writings,  and  his  poetic  appreciation  of 
the  Beautiful  enables  him  to  portray  the 
marvelous  creatures,  for  whom  he  appears 
to  live,  in  their  gayest  and  most  engaging 
forms.  But  better  than  all  is  the  warm 
and  fervent  spirit  of  adoration  which 
flushes  his  treatises,  and  which  seems  to 
make  the  ^^  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of 
ocean"  to  glow  with  the  fires  of  devodoo. 
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Standing  on  the  open  plain  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  suns  and  planets  drawn  up 
in  glittering  array,  cold  must  be  the  man 
in  whom  the  pulse  of  pietj  does  not  beat 
with  a  quicker  throb  as  he  gazes  upon 
that  magnificent  host ;  but  is  it  not  cheer- 
ing to  find  that  "  the  dim,  dark  sea,  so 
like  unto  death,"  i^^  as  richly  peopled  with 
wonders  ns  the  solid  land,  or  the  crowded 
skies ;  that  the  worms  and  polypes  which 
dwell  in  its  waters  can  warm  the  soul  in- 
to adoration  not  less  than  the  stateliest 
organizations  of  the  shore;  and  that  the 
workmanship  of  the  Divine  Hand  can  be 
as  distinctively  traced  in  the  structure  of 
things  which  are  born  of  the  mud  and 
nurtured  in  the  slime,  as  it  could  be  in 
the  anatomy  of  an  archangel  ?  If  "  Earth 
with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God," 
Ocean  takes  her  part  in  the  choral  ho- 
mage whitrh  Nature  pays  to  Nature's 
Lord.  A\u\  who  that  listens  to  the  tones 
which  come  gushing  and  bubbling  from 
her  depths  would  not  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  marvels  that  are  hidden 
beneath  her  billows? 

" My  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea  ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  puTsc  through  me." 

Let  us,  then,  indulcje  in  a  brief  stroll 
on  tlie  beach,  with  Mr.  Gosso  for  our 
guide,  and  glance  for  a  moment  or  two 
at  some  of  the  curiosities  it  presents. 
Few  objects  are  better  known  to  seaside 
rambles  than  those  lumps  of  jelly — sea- 
blubble»s,  as  they  are  popularly  termed 
— which,  as  they  lie  shrivelling  in  the 
sun,  seem  so  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
abodes  of  life.  Can  mere  bags  of  brine, 
we  ask,  have  ever  been  vivified  things  ? 
Can  that  tremulous  tissue,  filled  with 
liquid,  have  been  as  much  entitled  to  the 
honors  of  vitality  as  the  bulky  whale  or 
the  wise  elephant?  It  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed. But  then  we  must  see  the  creatures 
iu  their  native  element,  like  swans  in  the 
water,  if  we  wish  to  survey  them  to  ad- 
vantage. There  is  a  huge  medusa,  the 
Rkizostoma  Cuvieri^  which  is  ocoasionally 
found  on  our  coasts.  To  watoh  one  of 
these  fellows  whilst  floating  hi  bis  pride 
would  impress  the  reader  with  more  re- 
spectful notions  of  the  blubber  brother- 
hood than  he  may  have  gleaned  from  the 
stranded  corpses  of  ordinary  specimens. 
In  the  great  rhizostome  conceive  of  an 
expanded  umbrella  or  parachute,  made  of 


stiff  jelly,  and  measuring  a  foot  and  a 
half  across ;  or  fancy  the  head  of  a  mush- 
room enlarged  to  that  extent,  (which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  delightful  diameter 
for  so  savory  a  vegetable,)  but  constitu- 
ted of  a  greenish-blue  suy)stance,  resem- 
bling the  skin  of  a  boiled  calPs-head 
when  cold,  and  partly  translucent  like 
glass.  A  border,  or  flap,  of  about  three 
inches  in  breadth  hangs  from  the  rim  of 
this  living  cupola;  an«l,  if  observed,  it 
will  been  seen  to  contract  and  dilate  in 
turns  with  great  regularity.  It  is  by  the 
strokes  or  pulsations  thus  produced, 
and  the  consequent  ejection  of  water 
from  the  cavity,  that  the  animal  is  en- 
abled to  propel  itself  through  the  waves. 
A  process,  called  the  peduncle,  hangs 
down  from  the  interior  of  tlie  dome,  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  stem  in  our  im- 
aginary rauslnoom,  or  of  the  stalk  in  our 
illustrative  umbrella.  In  the  great  rhizo- 
stome this  part  of  the  animal  is  very 
large,  and  its  upper  portion  is  so  shaped 
as  to  form  a  cavity  of  some  size,  with  four 
separate  ojienings  ;  but  below,  it  divides 
into  eight  curious  aims,  crisped  like  cauli- 
flower heads  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
colored  of  a  pale  salmon-red.  These  arms 
severally  terminate  in  organs  which  ex- 
hibit a  singular  resemblance  to  leaves,  be- 
ing veined  with  vessels  and  (heir  branches ; 
but  they  are  composed  of  the  same  car- 
tilaginous matter  as  the  upper  portions  of 
the  creature.  For  eyes,  this  medusa  is 
provided  with  little  red  globules  of  jelly, 
sheltered  on  each  side  by  long  pendant 
lobes,  like  a  horse  with  its  "blinders." 
And  when  the  arms  of  the  peduncle  are 
minutely  exam-ned,  the  observer  will  dis- 
cover hosts  of  tentacles,  carrying  those 
"thread bearing  capsules"  by  means  of 
which  many  marine  animals  are  supposed 
to  paralyze  their  prey.  Some  naturalists 
have  assumed  that  the  rhizostome  is 
nourished  by  the  absorption  of  food 
through  certain  pores,  either  in  the  pe- 
duncular leaves  or  at  the  extremity  of  the 
"  dendritic"  fringes.  The  particles  thus 
obtained  are  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
along  certain  canals  into  the  cavity  where 
the  business  of  digestion  is  performed. 
In  fact,  according  to  this  view,  the 
creature  feeds  afler  the  fashion  of  a  vege- 
table, which  imbibes  nutriment  by  means 
of  its  roots.  Hence  the  name.  The 
question  is  unsettled;  but  we  can  not 
help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gosse,  that  there 
seems  no    reason    why  the    rhizostome 
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should  be  a  perfect  battery  of  missile 
threads,  if  these  weapons  are  intended  to 
be  launched  a<^ain$t  creatures  so  minute 
that  they  will  readily  enter  the  orifices 
which  are  presumed  to  serve  as  mouths. 
Another  interesting  question  also  has 
been  raided  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
these  monster  medusa).  Small  fishes — 
whiting,  for  instance — are  frequently  dis- 
covered wu'hin  the  four  openings  or 
chambers  which  lead  to  the  stomach. 
For  what  purpose  are  they  there?  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  these  cavities  serve 
as  places  of  shelter,  and  that  the  whiting, 
when  in  danger  from  enemies,  make  use 
of  the  medusa  as  a  floating  asylum.  Mr. 
Gos-^e,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fish  are  prompted  to  eniei 
by  their  own  instinct,  or  are  entrapped 
by  the  arts  of  the  animal,  the  true  object 
being  to  bring  grist  to  the  digestive  mill. 
The  question,  as  all  must  admit,  is  one  of 
considerable  gravity.  The  honor  of  the 
great  rhizostome  is  seriously  involved. 
Is  the  creature  a  model  of  marine  gener- 
osity, permitting  its  recesses  to  be  em- 
ployed by  imperilled  fishes  as  places  of 
retreat?  or  is  it  a  cunning,  scheming 
scoundrel,  luring  the  little  things  into  its 
interior,  and  selfishly  thinking  of  its  own 
stomach  all  the  while?  Between  these 
two  theories  of  its  behavior  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world ;  and  we  should 
therefore  wish  the  point  to  be  impartially 
considered.  In  support  of  his  insinuation, 
Mr.  Gosse  relies  upon  the  fact,  that  if 
little  fishes  are  f'Ometimes  found  alive  in 
the  medusa,  others  are  decidedly  dead. 
And  not  only  are  they  in  a  deceased  con- 
dition, but,  horrible  to  relate,  they  bear 
the  "  appearance  of  partial  digestion  /" 
This  looks  ugly.  VVe  don't  like  it  all. 
We  don't  wonder  Mr.  Gosse  italicizes  the 
monstrosity.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
animal,  there  are  other  witnesses  ready  to 
come  forward  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Peach,  the 
well-known  naturalist  in  the  Coast  Guard 
service,  whose  valuable  labors  whilst  in  that 
humble  position  have  done  him  so  much 
honor,  has  some  important  testimony  to 
offer.  From  his  statements,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  creature  is  not  only  innocent 
of  all  sinister  ends,  but  that  its  conduct  is 
perfectly  magnanimous.  For,  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  certain  species  of  medusa 
(not  the  great  rhizostomes,  however,) 
were  very  abundant  at  Peterhead,  he  ol)- 
served  small  fishes  playing  round  them, 
and  rushing  under  their  umbrellas  and 


amongst  their  tcntacula  whenever  assailed 
or  alarmed.  The  danger  over,  out  the 
fishes  darted,  and  began  to  gambol  as 
before.  In  no  case  could  he  discover  a 
wh  ting  fairly  impounded  in  the  stomach 
of  a  medusa,  but  all  seemed  to  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  liked.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Peach  relates  a  very  affecting  illustration 
of  his  views.  A  small  whitin/,  whilst  ac- 
companying a  Cyanea  aurita^  was  assault- 
ed by  a  young  pollack,  or  "haddock," 
but  contrived  to  evade  his  attentions  by 
*'  dodging"  round  the  medusa.  Unluckily, 
a  brother  haddock  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  by  their  joint  maneuver  the  poor 
fugitive  was  cut  out  of  harbor,  and  driven 
from  the  protection  of  his  gelatinotis 
frit?nd.  A  chase  followed,  utfinerons 
other  enemies,  as  Mr.  Peach  reports, 
joining  in  the  hue  and  cry.  The  whiting 
was  soon  run  down  ;  but  as  the  pursneni 
could  not  swallow  it,  they  left  it  for  dead. 
It  recovered,  however,  and  swam  back 
slowly  to  the  medusa,  where  it  sought 
shelter  as  before ;  but  the  pack  of  pollacks 
caught  sight  of  their  victim,  and  made 
another  onslaught,  which  unhappily  prov- 
ed too  successful,  for  the  poor  fish  was 
dislodged,  and  ultimately  destroyed. 

Now,  if  this  view  should  be  confirmed, 
we  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  the 
medusa  are  not  the  humanest  creatnres 
alive  ?  Tell  us  of  another  which  keeps 
open  house  for  the  reception  of  distressed 
animals,  and  which  extends  its  hospitality 
to  things  so  unlike  itself  in  character  and 
social  position.  We  fervently  trust  that 
Mr.  Peach's  evidence  may  be  sustained 
by  further  observations.  For  our  own 
part,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  awkward 
fact  of  semi-digestion  may  be  glossed  over 
for  the  present,  if  not  provisionally  ex- 
plained. May  not  a  whiting  sometimeH 
seek  refuge  when  wounded,  or  when  it 
feels  that  its  end  is  at  hand  ?  And  will 
it  impeach  the  character  of  the  medusa  if 
the  latter  should  say — "  My  friend,  you 
may  enter  when  you  choose;  you  may 
leave  when  you  like.  I  am  always  open. 
My  cavities  are  quite  at  your  service* 
Should  you  happen  to  die  in  my  interior, 
well,  I  may  avail. myself  of  your  body  for 
meat;  but  what  wnll  it  matter  to  yon 
when  defunct  ?  It  should  give  yon  plea»* 
ure  to  think  that  you  can  repay  me  in 
this  cheap  fashion  for  the  protection  I 
afford  to  your  tribe."  Certainly,  if  we 
consider  the  bad  character  whicli  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  sustain — for  they  «d«t 
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by  mutual  destrnction,  and  the  ocean  'is 
the  theater  of  innumerable  murders  daily 
— it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  the  be- 
havior of  the  medusa  as  a  proof  that  vir- 
tuous principles  are  not  entirely  banished 
from  the  world  of  waters. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  in  your  ram- 
ble on  the  shore,  we  will  suppose  that  you 
are  attracted  by  an  object  composed  of  a 
small,  flat,  round  disc,  with  five  rays  fixed 
like  spokes  on  the  central  lump.  It  is,  or 
was  lately,  a  living  thing.  The  orifice  on 
one  side  of  the  disc  is  the  mouth,  and  the 
stomach  occupies  the  interior,  forking 
into  the  rays  as  if  all  possible  room  were 
required  for  digestive  purposes.  From 
its  obvious  resemblance  to  a  star,  it  may 
be  recognized  at  once  as  a  star-fish.  The 
vulgar  call  it  five-finger :  the  learned 
Asteria^  rnbens.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
which  naturalists  designate  Echinoder- 
mata  ;  but  which  people  who  are  not  well 
up  in  Greek  are  content  to  know  as  crea- 
tures skinned  like  hedgehogs.  The  in- 
tegument investing  this  livmg  asterisk 
bristles  with  spines  or  prickles,  and  these 
are  doubtless  useful,  like  crutches,  when 
the  creature  is  on  its  travels.  But  a  more 
striking  apparatus  has  been  fixed  in  its 
frame,  and  this  is  so  complex  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  character,  that  tlie  observer  can 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  most  plebeian  of  animated 
tribes.  Along  the  lower  surface  of  each 
ray  there  runs  a  furrow,  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  a  multitude  of  holes  regularly 
arranged.  Through  each  of  these  orifices 
a  little  membranous  tube,  expanding  at 
its  extremity  into  a  small  knob  or  disc, 
can  be  protruded.  When  these  knobs  are 
pressed  against  an  object  and  flattened, 
each  acts  like  a  cupping-glass  or  a  boy's 
sucker,  and  produces  a  vacuum,  which  en- 
ables the  animal  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  as  a  fly  is  supposed  to  mount  a  per- 
pendicular w^U,  or  to  crawl  across  a  ceil- 
mg,  in  utter  defiance  of  gravity.  These 
tubes  or  feet  are  worked  by  a  sort  of  hy- 
draulic contrivance.  Each  of  them  com- 
municates with  a  little  bulb  placed  within 
the  substance  of  the  ray,  and  filled  with 
water.  When  this  globule  is  contracted, 
as  it  may  be  by  a  muscular  effort,  the  fluid 
is,  of  course,  driven  into  the  tube,  and  the 
latter  is  elongated,  and  forced  against  the 
external  object.  But  when  the  compres- 
sing force  is  relaxed,  the  liquid  returns 
to  the  bulb,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  tube 
tends  to  draw  up  the  suctorial  extremity, 


and  consequently  either  to  move  the  ob- 
ject, or  the  body  of  the  asterias  itself.  It 
is  found  that  there  are  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  these  remarkable  organs  in 
each  ray ;  and  in  an  average- sized  sea- 
urchin  (another  member  of  the  class  of 
Echinoderms,)  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  not  fewer  than  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  suckers.  Yet 
this  vast  staff  of  tubes  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  creature  ;  it  can  employ 
any,  or  all,  as  it  chooses ;  and  it  can  shape 
its  thousand-footed  course  with  as  much 
ceitainty  and  address  as  the  brute  who 
has  but  two  pairs  of  legs  to  manage. 

Whether  Argus  could  work  his  hmidred 
eyes  with  separate  effect,  or  Briareus 
could  employ  nis  hundred  hands  in  admin- 
istering independent  blows,  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  even  as  to  mere  mytho- 
logical men ;  but  should  we  not  think  a 
person  clever  if  he  had  a  thousand  limbs, 
and  could  conduct  all  their  operations  with 
unhesitating  facility,  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  any  given  end  ? 

Siill  more  extraordinary  is  the  power 
which  some  of  the  star  fishes  possess  of 
dislocating  their  own  structure ;  and  least 
of  all  should  we  expect  to  find  such  a 
faculty  resident  in  beings  of  so  despised 
a  rank.  The  brittle-stars,  as  their  popular 
name  implies,  are  particuliarly  expert  at 
this  work.  They  can  not  only  detach 
their  rays  at  pleasure,  but  shiver  them 
into  numerous  fragments  by  a  mere  act  of 
volition.  What  should  we  say  if  a  man 
could,  by  an  effort  of  his  will,  disjoint  his 
fingers  and  toes,  or,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  fling  off  his  limbs  in  separate 
portions  so  as  to  leaye  nothing  but  a  shorn 
trunk  ?  But  if  the  privilege  were  possess- 
ed, who  would  exert  it  except  he  were 
bent  upon  cutting  out  a  little  work  for  the 
coroner  ?  Singinar  as  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever, there  are  Echinoderms  which  will 
commit  this  species  of  suicide  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  sometimes 
without  any  visible  inducement  whatever. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  Professor 
Forbes  captured  a  Luidia  jtragilisaima^ 
and  had  placed  it  on  his  rowing  bench  for 
the  better  contemplation  of  its  beauties, 
the  rash  animal  laid  violent  hands  on  it- 
self, broke  up  its  frame  in  an  instant,  and 
left  the  savant  nothing  but  a  heap  of  shat- 
tered members.  On  catching  a  second 
specimen,  the  Professor  resolved  to  deal 
cautiously  with  it  in  the  hope  of  averting 
another  melancholy  catastrophe,  but  when 
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the  prisoner  perceived  with  his  small 
speck  of  an  eye  (if  the  object  which  tips 
the  extremity  of  each  ray  can  be  called  a 
true  organ  of  vision,)  that  he  was  in  the 
toils  of  a  ])hiloso]>her,  Lu'tdia  determined 
to  die,  and  acxjordingly  made  away  with 
himself  by  an  immediate  disintegration  of 
his  structure.  Would  that  some  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  could  take  these  creatures  in  hand, 
aud  insist  upon  suppressing  the  wicked 
practice  to  which  they  are  addicted  ! 

Leaving  these  guilty  creatures,  how- 
ever, we  will  suppose  your  attention  is 
now  arrested  by  a  number  of  crimson-tip- 
ped stalks,  projecting  from  little  holes  m 
the  limestone  rock.  They  are  living 
things.  In  the  unclean  but  picturesque 
nomenclature  of  the  fisherman,  they  are 
designated  "red-roses."  A  naturalist, 
however,  would  address  the  animal  in  a 
more  classical  way — not  that  it  would  be 
a  whit  the  wiser,  for  it  would  never  even 
suspect  that  it  answered  to  the  sounding 
appellation  of  Saxicava  rugosa.  You 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  crea- 
ture, and  attempt  to  touch  it.  Red-nose 
objects,  and  expresses  his  indignation  by 
an  angry  squirt  of  water,  as  it  he  were  a 
Hvringe  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
1  his  done,  he  dives  into  his  hole,  and  is 
safe  from  your  incivilities.  Try  another. 
Lay  hold  of  that  specimen  which  has  pro- 
truded its  snout  as  if  to  tempt  you  to  his 
capture.  You  maneuver  skillfully,  and 
make  a  dart  at  his  nose,  which  certainly 
does  look  as  if  he  made  free  with  Bacchus, 
or  at  least  drank  something  rather  strong- 
er than  mere  brine.  You  have  caught 
him  you  think  r  Not  you,  indeed !  The 
little  fellow  has  drawn  his  insulted  organ 
through  your  fingers,  and  hidden  himself 
deep  in  his  rocky  den.  What  is  to  be 
done?  You  must  unearth  the  creature 
bv  chisel  and  hammer,  if  vou  wish  to  take 
a  lesson  in  his  zoology.  The  task  is  not 
easy,  for  the  stone  is  hard ;  and  when  red- 
nose  is  reached  you  will  see  nothing  that 
is  particularly  imposing  in  his  appearance. 
He  is  one  of  the  class  ConcMfera — being 
a  bivalve  with  rough  shells  of  a  dirty 
whitish  hue,  and  a  proboscis  consisting  of 
two  associated  tubes,  distinguished  by  the 
ruddy  terminus  from  which  he  derives  his 
popular  title.  But  red-rose  is  a  remark- 
able fellow  in  his  way.  Take  him  in  his 
own  line  of  business — that  of  a  mining  en- 
gineer— and  he  is  ])Ositively  superb.  He 
drives  smooth  polished  shafl^  in  the  hard 
rock,  and  the  diHiculty  is  to  say  how  he 


accomplishes  the  undertaking.  Apparent- 
ly he  has  no  tools  which  are  eqnal  to  the 
task.  His  shell  is  brittle  and  delicate. 
His  body  is  sofl  and  supple.  He  carries 
no  phials  of  acid  about  his  person  to  eat 
into  the  stone.  Could  Mr.  Brunei  have 
bored  his  way  beneath  the  Thames,  yield* 
ing  as  the  soil  was,  had  he  and  his  men 
been  required  to  excavate  their  tunnel 
without  any  implements  whatever,  or  with 
none  that  were  stronger  and  stouter  than 
mere  cockle  shell  ?  Yet  red-nose  scoops 
out  a  gallery  in  the  flinty  rocks  with  as  much 
success  as  if  he  were  practicing  upon  a 
Cheshire  cheese.  Whether  this  is  done 
by  the  rasping  of  his  shell,  or  by  the  ao- 
tion  of  his  foot,  or  by  means  of  some  che- 
mical secretion,  or  by  the  constant  wear 
arising  from  little  cilary  currents,  or  by 
devouring  the  particles — for  all  these  sup- 
positions have  been  adduced,  thongh 
many  think  the  first  solution  most  proh«- 
ble — it  is  certain  that  a  settlement  of  red- 
noses  is  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  we 
should  consider  the  ancient  Petra,  were 
we  told  that  all  its  strange  rock-edifioes 
had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  fingers  of 
the  people  alone.  But  many  of  the  ooih 
chifers  are  remarkable  for  their  burrowing 
propensities;  and  there  is  an  extraordi^ 
nary  bivalve,  the  ship-worm  ITenM) 
which  has  acquired  an  unenviable  eele^ 
brity  from  the  havoc  it  makes  with  ves- 
sels, and  docks,  and  piles,  and  every 
wooden  structure  necessarily  immersed  in 
the  sea.  In  a  few  weeks  a  piece  of  timber 
will  frequently  bo  perforated  in  all  direct- 
ions. In  Holland  this  little  creature  is 
reckoned  as  a  national  enemy,  and  many 
fears  are  said  to  be  entertained  by  the  in- 
habitants lest  the  labors  of  the  wretoh 
upon  the  gates  and  woodwork  of  the 
dykes  should  lead  to  some  diluvial  disas- 
ter. 

Proceeding  further  in  your  stroll,  yon 
pick  up  what  seems  to  be  a  leaf  deeplr 
indented,  and  pitted  all  over,  and  on  both 
sides,  with  little  hollows,  which  are  scarce- 
ly perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Seen 
through  a  microscope,  these  dimples 
found  to  be  oval  cells,  or  basins,  which 
arranged  in  regular  series  along  the  sur- 
faces of  the  leaf.  Round  one  extremitr 
of  each  excavation,  the  wall  rises  xaxtAt 
higher  than  it  does  at  the  other;  and  at 
that  part  four  blunt  spines  are  planted  in 
a  sloping  direction,  so  as  to  project  over 
the  two  neighboring  cells.  For  what  pmv 
pose  were  those  cnrious  little  cavities 
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structed  ?  You  shonld  see  that  brown 
leaf  when  flourishing  in  its  native  site — 
far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean — and 
not  when  dried  and  dead,  as  yon  find  it 
in  the  baskets  of  sea-weeds  which  are 
manufactured  in  every  marine  haunt. 
Then  you  would  discover  that  each  cell 
was  the  cradle  of  a  sprightly  animal,  and 
that  the  weed  itself  was  a  densely  popu- 
lated city  of  polypes.  Upwards  of  forty 
thousand  individuals,  as  Mr.  Gosse  com- 
putes, may  be  collected  on  a  single  leaf, 
having  a  moderate  area  of  three  square 
inches  on  each  side  !  "  If,"  says  he,  in  his 
lively  illustrative  way,  "  you  will  please  to 
suppose  some  twenty  thousand  cradles 
stuck  side  by  side  in  one  plane,  and  then 
turned  over,  and  twenty  thousand  stuck 
on  to  these,  bottom  to  bottom,  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  framework  of  this  leaf. 
And  do  not  think  the  number  outrage- 
ous; for  it  is  but  an  ordinary  average." 
Xor,  if  there  were  a  huge  human  nursery 
wMth  forty  thousand  cradles  all  ranged  in 
baby-streets,  could  there  be  more  striking 
provision  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
little  occupants.  A  transparent  membrane, 
serving  as  a  coverlet,  is  stretched  over 
each  cradle ;  but  there  is  a  semi-circular 
slit  near  the  upper  extremity,  through 
which  the  infant  polype,  when  prepared 
to  enter  upon  active  life,  may  make  his 
debut.  There  he  goes !  The  membrane 
heaves.  The  little  creature  pushes  his 
way  through  the  opening,  and  stands 
erect.  From  his  summit  a  set  of  long 
tentacles  is  protruded.  These  are  studded 
with  cilia — the  short  hairs  or  bristles, 
which  are  of  such  vast  importance  to 
many  of  the  minuter  inhabitants  of  the 
waters,  by  creating  currents  and  bringing 
particles  of  nutriment  wuthin  reach  of  their 
mouths.  Of  course  the  first  business  of 
the  young  thing  is  to  call  for  food — for 
we  are  all  born  hungry — and  then  the  ani- 
mal commences  in  good  earnest  its  strange 
but  joyous  career  of  digestion.  The  poly- 
zoon  we  have  been  describing  is  known 
as  the  broad  horn  wrack,  or  leafy  sea-mat 
{Flvstra  foliacea,)  What  becomes  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  vilior  alg4?" 

In  Tenhy^  however,  Mr.  Gosse  does  not 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  denizens 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  tidal  shore.  He 
goes  out  to  angle  for  animalcules  in  fresh- 
water ponds.  The  reader  will  do  well,  if 
he  has  a  microscope,  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. No  extensive  fishing-tackle  will,  of 
course,  be  required,  for  a  simple  phial  or 


two,  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  a  stick, 
will  enable  him  to  capture  a  world  of  ani- 
mated minims  in  a  trice.  Any  pond  en- 
riched with  a  goodly  quantity  of  duck- 
weed, or  other  aquatic  plants,  will  aflbrd  in- 
numerable samples  of  Mottftra^  or  wheel- 
bearers,  which,  small  as  they  are — for  even 
tolerably  large  specimens  may  only  reach 
the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length — rank 
amongst  the  most  striking  structures  in 
in  the  whole  range  of  organized  produc- 
tions. Suppose  you  happen  to  catch  a 
yellow  philodine  iPhUedlna  citrina) 
The  creature  may  be  roughly  compared 
to  a  pocket  spy-glass,  for  it  has  the 
power  of  sheathing  the  upper  as  well  as 
the  lower  portion  of  its  frame  by  sliding 
them  into  its  interior.  The  neck,  with 
its  thick  swelling  ring,  is  crowned  by 
two  of  those  remarkable  wheels  which 
give  their  name  to  the  class,  and  which 
readily  cheat  the  eye  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  revolving  on  an  invisible  axis  with 
immense  rapidity.  This  apparent  rotation, 
however,  is  now  well  known  to  arise  from 
the  successive  bending  and  unbending  of 
the  cilia,  or  minute  hairs  planted  upon  the 
rims  of  the  wheels.  The  purpose  of  the 
movement  is,  obviously,  to  determine  a 
current  of  water  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
animal,  or  to  create  little  mimic  mael- 
stroms, in  whose  eddies,  as  already 
hinted,  matter  fit  for  prey  may  be  en 
tangled,  and  so  sucked  down  into  the 
digestive  abyss  beneath.  The  wheels  are 
also  employed  in  propelling  the  creature 
from  place  to  place,  in  addition  to  the 
means  of  progression  afToiiled  by  the  foot. 
They  are  as  veritable  paddles  as  ever  be- 
longed to  a  man-built  vessel ;  but  whilst 
human  engineers  must  work  theirs  in  a 
body,  the  rotifer  can  regulate  each  sepa- 
rate cilium  according  to  its  volition,  can 
operate  with  few  or  many  as  it  chooses, 
and  can  "  shut  off  its  steam,"  or  reverse  its 
motions,  with  a  facility  no  mortal  adroit- 
ness can  hope  to  imitate.  Not  less  swift 
is  the  process  by  which  it  folds  itself  up 
when  disturbed  or  insulted.  They  are 
touchy  bnites,  and  the  least  indignity  is 
sufficient  to  drive  it  into  seclusion.  In  an 
instant  the  wheels  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  trunk, 
as  if  the  neck  and  head  of  a  man  sank  into 
his  body  whenever  he  was  assailed. 
Then,  when  the  annoying  cause  is  i-e- 
moved,  the  sliding  parts  are  cautiously 
protruded.  The  wheels  emerge  last  of 
all,  showing  that  they  have  been  complete- 
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ly  introverted,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove 
folded  into  itself.  In  a  moment  the 
creatnre  is  busy  with  his  cilia  as  before, 
but  if  some  rude  infusory  should  happen  to 
elbow  him  again,  down  go  the  wheels,  the 
ring  and  neck  disappear,  and  the  stumpy 
little  oval  thing  before  you  gives  no  sign 
of  the  delicate  and  marvelous  mechanism 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  The  color  of 
the  philodine  is  another  source  of  attrac- 
tion. The  body  is  of  "  clear  transparent 
yellow  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  with  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
extremities  colorless;  when  reflected 
light  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  how- 
ever, it  became  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
The  citron  hue  became  positive  and  bril- 
liant, separated  abruptly  from  the  translu- 
cent portions,  while  the  whole  animal 
took  a  most  sparkling  appearance,  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  light  from  various 
points  of  its  surface,  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  out  of  a  precious  stone."  Nor  is 
philociine's  beauty  at  all  diminished  by 
the  two  red  or  crimson  spots  appearing 
just  above  the  yellow  portion  of  its  frame; 
these  are  presumed  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  eyes,  though  they  differ  as  much  in 
opticle  power  from  the  visual  organs  of 
the  higher  animals  as  the  simplest  lens 
does  from  a  finished  compound  micro- 
scope.* 

The  power  of  contraction  already  men- 
tioned may  be  exemplified  in  marine  in- 
fusories  as  well  as  in  fresh -water  rotifers. 
Mr.  Gosse  describes  a  singular  little  crea- 
tureof  the  genus  Zoothamnium^  which  he 
found  attached  to  the  stags-horn  polype 
in  the  capacity  of  a  parasite.  Fairy  fancy 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  elegant 
creation.  Imagine  a  little  tree  of  living 
glass,  perfectly  colorless,  throwing  out 
branches  in  spiral  succession  from  its 
delicate  stem.  From  these  branches  there 
spring  numerous  small  cones  or  bells, 
which  may  be  compared  to  miniature 
wine  glasses  or  drinking  horns.  Each 
bell  has  a  circle  of  rotating  cilia,  within  its 
rim. 

•*  In  the  axils  of  the  branches,  or  rather  of 
some  of  them,  are  seated  other  bells  of  the  same 
essential  structure,  but  of  different  form,  being 
shaped  like  globose  pitchers,  with  a  small  cir- 
cular mouth   surrounded  by  a  short  upright 

»  We  ought  to  say  that  Tenby  coDtalDS  many 
colored  liibographs,  which  not  only  add  to  the  at- 
traction of  Vbe  volume,  but  afford  an  insight  into 
he  structure  of  the  creature  described  such  as 
language  can  never  convey. 


rim ;  these  are  also  very  considerably  larger 
than  the  ordinary  bells  of  the  mimic  trea  An 
observer  of  playful  fancy  might  imagine  that  he 
beholds  a  tree  covered  with  trumpet-like  blos- 
soms instead  of  leaves,  with  here  and  there  a 
ripe  pear-shaped  fruit  Beside  the  ciliary  mo- 
tion of  the  bells,  the  whole  tree  is  endowed 
with  a  motile  power,  which  it  exercises  vigor- 
ously. Suddenly,  while  we  are  gazing  at  it, 
with  all  its  branches  extended,  and  all  its  open- 
mouthed  bells  expanded,  the  passing  of  a  va- 
grant animalcule,  or  a  slight  jar  on  the  table,  or 
even  the  shuttmg  of  a  door  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  hous?,  causes  the  whole  array  to  contract 
almost  to  the  base,  when  it  slowly  rises  till  it 
stands  as  before.  In  this  process  of  extending 
itself  after  contraction,  we  see  very  distinctly 
that  the  stem  itself  is  bent  in  a  spiral  manner, 
though  when  fully  extended  this  is  scarcely 
perceptible." — Tenby,  p.  77. 

What  a  marvelous  oak  that  would  be 
which  should  instantly  shrivel  into  a 
shapeless  lump  with  its  leaves,  and  acorns, 
and  branches  all  folding  into  its  trimk,  or 
its  stem  curling  into  a  contracted  mass, 
because  a  passmg  sparrow  had  glanced 
through  its  boughs ! 

But  let  the  explorer  examine  as  many 
organisms  as  h^  chooses,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  can  scarcely  escape  his 
attention.  He  will  find  that  the  great 
feature  in  their  constitution  is — stomach. 
As  he  descends  the  staircase  of  animated 
existence  he  will  meet  with  creatures  in 
whom  the  higher  senses  seem  to  grow 
dim,  and  at  last  to  die  out;  but  even 
when  he  reaches  the  humble  zoophytes  he 
will  observe  that  they  possess  some  sort 
of  a  digestive  sac.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  nothing  more  than  mere  pouches  for 
the  reception  of  food,  with  an  apparatus 
of  tentacles  for  its  procurement.  All  the 
rest  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  a  mere 
appendage  to  that  ravening  cavity. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the 
stomach  were  the  fundamental  organ  of 
animated  nature.  When  Adam  reviewed 
all  creatures  at  the  primaeval  christeu- 
of  the   brute  races,    we   can   fancy 
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him  noting  the  changes  in  their  consti- 
tution with  an  inquisitive  eye,  but  mar- 
veling greatly  when  he  saw  that  what- 
ever sense  or  faculty  might  be  omitted, 
this  organ  ran  throughout  the  whole  series. 
The  hands  might  harden  into  hoofs,  the 
legs  might  be  cut  from  the  frame,  the 
brain  might  dwindle  into  a  few  ganglia, 
the  heart  might  be  excluded  from  the  sys- 
tem, the  eves  might  be  accounted  needless 
adjuncts,  but  stul  the  stomach  survived 
all  alterations,  and  flourished  in  spite  of 
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all  retrenchraeiits.  And  so  it  is !  This 
immortal  api)aratus  is,  after  all,  the  great 
connecting  tie — the  bond  of  brotherhood 
— between  the  loftiest  and  the  lowliest  of 
terrestrial  existences.  It  reminds  proud 
man  that  he  is,  in  some  sense,  but  an  ex- 
panded and  ennobled  polype.  It  tells 
him  that  he  is  related,  not  by  blood,  but 
by  gastric  juice  as  it  were,  to  the  whole 
animal  creation.  Such  a  reflection  should 
do  him  good.  When  the  gourmand  per- 
ceives that  every  animal  down  to  the 
zoophyte  is  the  proprietor  of  a  stomach, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  nearly  all 
paunch,  he  ought  to  consider  whether  it 
is  right  to  "  make  a  god"  of  the  organ 
M'hich  least  of  all  raises  him  above  the 
common  level  of  life. 

We  wonder  whether  anybody  has  ever 
thought  of  personifying  the  general  stom- 
ach under  the  similitude  of  a  great  ogre. 
If  the  separate  organs  of  all  creatures 
were  incorporated  in  one  vast  digestive 
functionarv,  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  all  the  monsters  of  mythology, 
or  all  tiie  dragons  of  mediaeval  supersti- 
tion, could  endure  the  least  comparison 
with  this  omnivorous  giant  ?  Who  could 
measure  the  mountain  of  food  he  consumes 
for  his  daily  meal,  or  gauge  the  quantity 
of  fluid  which  descends  the  common 
throat  of  creation?  The  cattle  are  swept 
from  a  thousand  pastures ;  the  corn  and 
grass  are  gathered  from  whole  provinces  ; 
the  fish  are  dragged  from  the  waters,  and 
the  fowls  from  the  air  ;  and  so  the  ogre 
lives,  ever  feasting,  yet  ever  hungering — 
constantly  clamorii)g  for  more  like  the 
"  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,"  yet  as 
constantlv  reixalini]:  himself  at  a  table 
which  groans  under  every  species  of  pro- 
vision, from  venison  to  vermin.  Still, 
spite  of  all  this  enormous  consumption, 
the  balance  between  the  universal  stomach 
and  the  productive  powers  of  nature  is 
carefully  preserved.  The  ogre  breeds  no 
famine,  lie  eats  up  no  particular  race. 
There  are  still  sheep  to  gratify  his  cra- 
vings for  mutton,  and  oxen,  his  desire  for 
beef.  Incautious  flies  continue  to  rush 
into  spider's  webs,  and  bullocks  are  cer- 
tain to  stray  into  tiie  lion's  path.  The 
political  economy  of  nature  is  so  perfect 
that  the  suj)ply  equals  the  demand,  and 
the  devourers  are  marvelously  adjusted 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  be  devoured. 
The  eatable  part  of  creation  is  perpetually 
reproduced,  like  the  boar  Scrymner,  whose 
flesh  was  nightly  consumed  by  the  heroes 


of  the  Scandinavian  Valhalla,  but  whose 
body  was  found  Dcxt  day  as  fat  and  as 
plump  as  ever. 

Let  us,  therefore,  speak  with  all  rever- 
ence of  the  great  monster  of  digestion. 
Ue  is  terrible  in  his  might.  Ilis  ceaseless 
activity  is  appalling.  Compare  him  with 
other  organs  of  vitality,  and  his  awful 
universality  will  make  you  shudder  at  his 
power.  Sum  up  all  the  lungs  in  creation, 
and  embody  them  in  one  great  pulmonary 
abstraction — take  the  hearts,  and  fancy 
them  cast  into  one  huge  organ  of  circula- 
tion— pick  out  the  brains,  and  mould  them 
into  one  vast  cerebral  mass,  and  yet  these, 
like  others,  must  yield  in  vigor  and  extent 
of  action  to  the  sleepless  ogre,  who  rules 
in  regions  where  they  are  unknown,  and 
whose  caprice  could  dry  up  the  sources  of 
their  energy  at  any  moment  he  might- 
think  proper. 

It  is  in  the  lower  classes,  therefore, 
where  the  more  intellectual  organs  are 
wanting,  that  the  might  of  stomach  is  best 
displayed.  You  can  not  say,  in  their  case, 
that  they  have  any  other  business  in  the 
world  than  to  eat.  And  well  they  perform 
that  pleasing  duty  I  Life  with  them  is 
made  up  of  dinners  and  suppers.  The 
history  of  a  zoophyte,  written  by  himself, 
would  be  little  more  than  a  history  of  his 
meals.  He  might  tell  us  how  he  lay  in 
wait  for  a  brother  of  the  «same  order ;  how 
he  entangled  him  in  his  tentacles ;  how  he 
overpowered  the  victim,  and  enjoyed  him 
exceedingly ;  or  how  one  day  he  caught 
an  indigestible  polype  and  suffered  from 
dyspepsy  ;  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  how 
he  himself  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  a 
stronger  brute,  who  was  cruising  in  search 
of  a  repast.  But  in  every  page  of  the 
narrative  we  should  have  proof  that  the 
stomach  was  the  cardinal  fact  in  his  theory 
of  existence,  and  that  he  looked  upon  that 
organ  as  the  most  wonderful  ''institution" 
ever  devised. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  autobiogra- 
phies, it  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  ac- 
counts which  observers  have  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  polype  when  sitting 
down  to  his  meal.  The  hydra — an  in- 
habitant of  fresh-water  pools — is  little 
more  than  a  digestive  cavity,  to  which 
several  hairs  or  threads  are  attached  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  any  worm  or  aqua- 
tic insect  it  may  desire  for  food.  These 
filaments  are  about  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  the  creature,  when 
touohed,  can  fold  itself  up  into  a  little 
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globnle  scarcely  larger  than  the  liead 
of  a  pin.  Now  the  hydra  is  a  glut- 
tonous brute.  "A  polypus,"  says  Trem- 
bley,  "  can  master  a  worm  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  as  himself.  He  seizes  it, 
draws  it  to  his  mouth,  and  so  swallows  it 
whole.  If  the  worm  comes  endways  to 
the  mouth,  he  swallows  it  by  that  end  ;  if 
not  he  makes  it  enter  double  into  his 
stomach,  and  the  skin  of  the  polypus  gives 
way  (dilates.)  The  size  of  the  stomach 
extends  itself  so  as  to  take  in  a  much 
larger  bulk  than  that  of  the  polypus  itself, 
before  it  swallowed  the  worm.  The  worm 
is  forced  to  make  several  windings  and 
folds  in  the  stomach,  but  does  not  keep 
there  long  alive ;  the  polypus  sucks  it, 
and,  after  having  drawn  from  it  what 
serves  for  his  nourishment,  he  voids  the 
remainder  by  his  mouth."  Baker,  the  old 
microscopist,  writes  in  a  rapturous  way 
about  the  skillful  angling  of  the  hydras, 
and  tells  us  how  he  used  to  supply  them 
with  worms  on  purpose  to  watch  their 
operations,  and  what  "  inexpressible  plea- 
sure" he  drew  from  that  "fine  entertain- 
ment." Dr.  Johnston,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  British  Zoophytes^  relates  (as 
Goldsmith  did  before  him,)  that  sometimes 
two  polypes  happen  to  seize  upon  the  same 
worm,  and  commence  absorbing  it  from 
opposite  extremities.  When  the  mouths 
meet  a  pause  ensues.  If  the  worm  should 
not  break,  how  is  the  difficulty  to  be  set- 
tled ?  Retreat  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  for  both  are  too  ravenous  to  re- 
linquish their  prize.  Well,  the  mouths 
begin  to  dilate.  He  who  is  quickest 
seizes  his  opponent  by  the  snout^  and  sucks 
him  in  with  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
worm  in  his  interior.  It  is  no  part  of  his 
scheme,  however,  to  retain  his  brother 
polype,  but,  having  extracted  the  worm, 
the  prisoner  is  dismissed  by  the  way  he 
entered. 

The  same  author  gives  an  equally  dis- 
gusting instance  of  voracity  in  a  creature 
of  a  somewhat  higher  order.  He  had  a 
specimen  of  Actinia  genwiacea  brought 
him,  which  had  managed  to  bolt  a  valve 
or  shell  of  Pecten  maximus  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  saucer,  although  the  actinia  itself 
was  naturally  not  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  shell  divided  the  sto- 
mach into  two  compartments,  the  skin 
being  stretched  over  it  like  a  mere  wrap- 
page. But  wonderful  to  say,  in  this 
exigency  a  new  mouth,  furnished  with  two 
rows  of  tentacula,  had  opened  out  in  the 


lower  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
creature  had  dexterously  turned  its  own 
enormity  to  account,  and  set  up  two  dis- 
tinct absorbent  establishments  both  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  in  full  activity 
for  some  time  when  the  little  glutton  was 
apprehended. 

But  the  stomach,  however  capacious, 
would  generally  be  a  sinecure  organ,  un- 
less the  owner  were  furnished  with  the 
means  of  capturing  his  prey.  That 
princely  viscus  would  have  to  pine  in  soli- 
tary grandeur,  like  the  "  belly"  in  the  fable 
when  its  auxiliaries  had  revolted,  were  it 
not  for  the  staff  of  foraging  implements 
with  which  it  is  provided.  We  have  seen 
how  the  ciliary  fibers  contribute  to  the 
victualing  of  animals  by  the  production 
of  currents,  out  of  which  the  nutritious 
particles  are  to  be  picked.  But  the  con- 
trivances for  procuring  a  meal,  particular- 
larly  in  cases  were  a  creature  is  adherent 
— that  is,  fixed  to  objects — are  as  varied 
as  they  are  consummately  dexterous. 
Look  at  a  barnacle  when  fishing  for  food. 
The  common  acorn  shells  {Balaiii)  open 
their  valves  and  throw  out  a  beautiful  ap- 
paratus of  jointed  and  feathery  limbi, 
curving  and  extending  like  many-fingered 
hands  about  to  gather  up  the  utmost  pos- 
sible quantity  of  gold.  Should  any  strol- 
ling infusory  or  annelid  happen  to  be 
enmeshed  in  this  living  casting-net^  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termed,  the  bristles  which 
lock  into  each  other  across  the  interspaces 
i*ender  escape  impracticable.  In  an  in- 
stant the  apparatus  is  drawn  into  the  shell 
of  the  barnacle,  and  the  captive  is  com- 
pelled to  render  up  its  juices  to  its  dainty 
devourer.  This  cunning  piece  of  mechan- 
ism is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  its 
fibers  must  be  endowed  with  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibility, since  contact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  aware  of  the  presence  of  prey. 
The  barnacle  certainly  equal  Pope's  spider 
which,  with  touch 

"  exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  eachthrcad,  and  lives  along  the  line.** 

But  then  the  drag-net  of  the  cirriped  is  a 
fact  in  natural  history,  while  the  sensitive 
gossamer  of  the  spinner  of  cobwebs  is  a 
fiction  of  the  poet  s  brain. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  hosts 
of  suckers  the  star-fisnes  can  command. 
These  implements,  however,  are  not  mere 
agents  of  locomotion ;  they  serve  on  the 
commissariat  as   well.    Let  a  saoeukiit 
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shrimp  or  a  tender  young  crab  chance  to 
come  within  reach  of  Asterias,  and  his 
fate  is  speedily  sealed.  The  rays  curl  over 
the  poor  wretch,  the  mouth  opens  for  the 
reception  of  its  living  meal,  hundreds  of 
the  suckers  emerge  from  their  holes  to 
assist  in  dragging  the  victim  to  the  cavern 
of  doom,  and,  spite  of  its  struggles  and 
writhings,  the  unhappy  crustacean  is  soon 
ushered  into  the  digestive  den  of  his  cap- 
tor. Great,  however,  as  the  nuniber  of 
suckers  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  star-iish, 
there  are  small  creatures  in  which  this 
vast  array,  is  far  surpassed.  The  Clio 
JBorealis^  a  tiny  pteropod,  has  the  honor 
of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  whale, 
in  company  with  certain  medusae  whom 
the  monster  consumes  by  the  million.  Yet 
small  as  the  creature  is,  each  of  its  six  tenta- 
cles exhibits  about  three  thousand  red  spots, 
which  resolve  themselves  under  the  micro- 
scope into  pellucid  tubes.  From  every 
one  of  these  about  twenty  suckers  can  be 
protruded.  Multiplying  the  figures  thus 
given,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  Clio  is 
furnished  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  implements  for  the  capture  of 
creatures  still  minuter  than  itself  I  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  this  ^*  is  an  apparatus 
for  prehension  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
creation."  And  yet  untold  troops  of  these 
animals,  with  their  myriads  of  suckers, 
and  in  all  the  prodigal  mechanism  of  their 
construction,  are  swallowed  by  the  whale 
at  a  single  gulp. 

The  cuttle-fish  is  equipped  with  eiffht 
or  ten  long  tapering  arms,  each  of  which 
exhibits  one  or  two  rows  of  singular 
suckers.  They  are  composed  of  muscular 
cups,  communicating  with  cavities  by 
means  of  openings  in  the  center.  A  pis- 
ton is  so  contrived  that  it  fits  into  each 
orifice  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Feed- 
ing as  these  terrible  cephalopods  do  upon 
fishes  of  considerable  size,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  able  to  retain  the 
latter  in  spite  of  their  smooth  and  slimy 
coats.  This  the  pistons  enable  them  to  do 
by  producing  a  vacuum  in  each  sucker  the 
moment  it  is  applied.  The  long  flexible 
arms  twine  around  the  victim  with  firight- 
ful  facility,  their  air  is  pumped  out  of  the 
cups  with  a  nicety  of  management  which 
is  scarcely  credible,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  then  rivets  the  struggling 
fish  in  the  toils  of  its  destroyer  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  escape.  In  one  genus 
( Onychoteuthis)  these  cupping-glasAes  are 
armed  with  sharp  hooka  fastened  in  the 
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center,  so  that  when  the  suckers  touch  an 
animal  their  talons  are  driven  into  its 
flesh,  and,  slippery  as  the  creature  may 
be,  it  must  infallibly  succumb  to  this  com- 
pound apparatus  of  death. 

Equally  striking  are  the  projectile 
threads  of  many  zoophytes,  which  are 
presumed  to  operate  as  weapons  of 
aggression.  Every  person,  perhaps,  who 
has  been  at  the  coast  has  seen  a  Sertukiria^ 
for  the  article  generally  figures  in  baskets 
of  sea-weeds,  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  genuine  marine-plant.  And  when 
you  glance  at  its  branched  and  jointed 
stem,  and  consider  its  vegetable  appear- 
ance, it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  it  to  be 
other  than  an  insignificant  alga.  But  this 
seeming  plant  was  once  crowded  with 
livmg  things.  In  each  of  the  cells  or 
vases  which  were  set  at  intervals  on  its 
stem,  dwelt  a  rapacious  polype  who  had 
no  notion  of  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey 
if  he  could  get  his  meals  in  the  Apollo. 
But  how  could  so  helpless  a  fellow  secure 
even  the  scantiest  workhouse  fiire?  Look 
at  his  tentacles  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  and  the  secret  would  be  readily 
explained.  Those  organs  would  appear 
to  be  studded  with  numerous  warts,  or 
little  protuberances,  which  constituted  his 
artillery;  for  in  each  of  these  warts  a 
capsule  of  an  ovate  form  is  imbedded, 
containing  an  extremely  *'*'  elastic  wire  of 
excessive  tenuity,  but  of  great  strength, 
coiled  up6n  itself,  but  capable  of  being 
projected  with  ^eat  force  by  being 
actually  turned  inside  out.  It  ^^  is  a  hollow 
thread,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  ^^  and  as  it  is 
ejected  the  surface  which  was  the  interior 
becomes  the  exterior ;  and  as  this  surface 
in  many  cases  (probably  in  all,  if  we  were 
able  to  detect  the  structure)  is  armed  with 
barbs  or  bristles,  and  furnished  with  a 
subtle  poison  (manifested  by  its  efiects,) 
the  flexible  javelin  proves  a  formidable 
and  efiective  weapon  of  ofience,  capable 
of  benumbing  the  vital  energies  of  the 
animals  whose  tissues  it  enters,  and  of 
rendering  them  an  unresisting  prey." 
What  can  be  more  surprising  than  to  find 
that  a  seeming  sea-weed  was  once  a 
little  Cronstadt,  and  that  each  polype 
it  carried  was  a  living  fort,  capaole  of 
dischar^ng  the  oddest  projectiles  in  the 
world  ? 

The  precise  object,  however,  of  these 

missile  filaments,  and  the  mode  in  which 

they  operate,  have  been  the   subject  of 

debate.  Mr.  Gosse  made  some  interesting 
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observations  on  the  proceedings  of  certain 
sea  anemones,  which  throw  light  upon 
this  novel  species  of  attack.*  Marine 
visitors  and  the  proprietors  of  inland 
tanks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  flower- 
like forms  and  beautiful  hues  which  these 
creatures  present  when  fully  unfolded. 
The  parasitic  anemone  generally  fastens 
itself  to  the  back  of  a  crab,  and  of  course 
travels  about  with  its  bearer,  though  the 
bulk  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  not 
slight,  as  he  frequently  meaiures  four 
inches  in  hight  by  more  than  two  in 
breadth.  The  anemone  in  question  is 
quite  an  arsenal  in  the  flesh.  When 
touched  or  irritated,  he  opens  fire  from 
the  warts  which  speck  his  body,  or  from 
his  mouth  and  tentacles,  emitting  threads 
like  white  sewing-cotton.  These  are 
hurled  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  but  are  not 
necessarily  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
owner.  Mr,  Gosse  saw  some  of  them 
sucked  into  the  warts  again.  Like  har- 
poons they  were  launched,  but  having 
done  their  work,  the  ropes  were  drawn  in 
and  coiled  up  in  their  places  again. 

In  what,  he  asks,  resides  the  adhesive 
power  which  is  felt  by  all  who  have  hand- 
led an  animal  of  this  species  ?  "  Doubt- 
less in  the  barbed  threads,  which  are 
sheathed  in  innumerable  mvriads  in 
every  filament.  The  force  with  which 
these  javelins  are  projected,  their  elastic 
strength  and  their  excessive  tenuity, 
enable  them  to  penetrate  animal  tissues 
even  of  apparently  dense  texture ;  and 
their  barbed  bristles  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  firm  hold."  A  beautiful  little 
wrasse,  the  cork  wing  {Crenilabrous 
Comubiais  —  a  fearful  appellation  for 
a  creature  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  inches  long,)  was  one  of 
the  occupants  of  an  acquarium  belong- 
ing to  this  gentleman.  In  the  same 
watery  institution  there  lived  a  par- 
asitic anemone.  One  day  Mr.  Gosse 
perceived  the  fish  with  a  filament  sticking 
to  its  mouth,  the  unwary  thing  having 
probably  just  touched  that  animated  bat- 
tery. It  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony ; 
it  shot  to  and  fro  with  a  frenzied  air,  then 
it  lay  down  on  its  side,  but  soon  started 
up  as  if  with  intent  to  swim.  The  mis- 
cnief,  however,  was  done,  and  though  the 
wound  was  anything  but  the  ecclesiastical 
width  of  Mercutio's,  the  little  corkwing  re- 

*  Aquarium,  pp.  116,  143-148 


signed  its  breath  after  a  brief  intemd  of 
Buifering. 

But  if  the  observer  is  startled  by  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  snob  a  grim 
machinery  of  death,  he  must  remember 
that  to  each  of  the  proprietors  it  is  the 
machinery  of  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
touch  upon  that  terrible  problem,  why  the 
law  of  destruction  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  amongst  the  great  statutes  of  na- 
ture. This  kind  of  legislation  is  too  deep 
for  man,  and  it  becomes  him,  therefore^ 
whilst  he  remembers  how  his  own  sins 
have  provoked  the  curse  under  .which  the 
world  writhes,  to  mark  well  the  marvel- 
ous skill  displayed  in  the  adjustments  of 
that  curse,  so  that  it  shall  ever  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  and  alleviated  by  tokens 
of  creative  benencence  and  love.  Taking 
that  law,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  and  act 
mitting  it  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of  omr 
planet  that  some  animf£  must  peridi  in 
order  that  others  may  bo  supported,  who 
can  think  of  the  lavish  provision  which  has 
been  made  to  enable  the  meanest  soophjta 
to  obtain  its  daily  food  without  feelings  of 
the  profoundest  surprise  ?  Who  can  wink 
of  the  Divine  Wisaom,  descending,  as  it 
were,  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
working  its  wonders  amongst  creatnres 
which  are  destined  to  live  and  die  in  a 
region  where  night  reigns,  and  where  hih 
man  intelligence  rarely  dives  ?  If  mortals 
had  been  making  a'  world,  ther  wodkl 
never  have  dreamt  of  finishing-off  the  in- 
ferior orders  with  the  same  care  and 
polish  as  the  superior.  Their  elephants 
would  have  been  clever,  and  their  lions 
magnificent.  Their  butterflies  might  have 
been  beautiful  toys  for  the  children,  and 
their  horses  splendid  porters  for  the  men. 
But  their  beetles  would  have  been  poor; 
their  spiders  would  have  spun  the  dnmai- 
est  webs ;  their  barnacles  would  havo 
been  left  without  the  means  of  earning  a 
meal ;  their  star-fishes  would  have  found 
their  suckers  out  of  order  after  a  single 
dav's  practice ;  and  their  polypes  would 
cither  have  been  wholly  neglected,  or  their 
fabrication  would  have  been  intrusted  to 
apprentice  hands,  with  instructions  to  get 
them  up  in  the  cheapest  fashion  possible. 
But  how  difierent  is  the  reality!  N<^ 
where  can  we  discover  any  smyptoms  of 
haste,  or  any  instances  of  cnide  and  m^ 
perfect  workmanship.  Those  living  atOB8» 
which  the  unaided  eye  can  rarely  deteeli 
are  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  tt* 
quisiteiy  moulded  as  if   die 
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stood  at  the  head,  instead  of  the  foot,  of 
creation.  Well  might  Professor  Forbes 
remark,  "  that  the  skill  of  the  Great  Ar- 
chitect of  nature  is  not  less  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  one  of  these  creatures 
than  in  the  building-up  of  a  world." 

If  mere  beauty  of  appearance  is  in 
question,  the  waters  need  not  yield  the 
palm  of  loveliness  to  the  land.  The  deep 
has  its  butterflies  as  well  as  the  air.  Fire- 
flies flit  through  its  billows,  as  their  ter- 
restrial representatives  dance  and  gleam 
amidst  the  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest. 
Little  living  lamps  are  hung  in  the  waves, 
and  pour  out  their  silvery  radiance  from 
vital  urns  which  are  replenished  as  fast  as 
exhausted.  The  transparency  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  gives  them 
an  appearance  of  fairy  workmanship  which 
is  perfectly  enchanting.  The  Globe  Be- 
roe  {Cydippe  pileits)  resembles  a  little 
sphere  of  the  purest  ice,  about  the  size  of 
a  nutmeg.  It  is  furnished  with  two  long, 
slender,  curving  tentacles,  each  of  which 
bears  a  number  of  filaments,  twisted  in  a 
spiral  form  along  one  of  its  sides.  Eight 
bands  are  seen  to  traverse  the  surface  of 
this  animated  orb,  running  from  pole  to 
pole  like  lines  of  longitude  on  a  terrestrial 
globe.  To  these  bands  are  attached  a 
number  of  little  plates,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  paddles,  for  the  creature  can 
work  them  so  as  to  propel  itself  through 
the  waters,  and  either  proceed  in  a  straight 
line,  or,  like  a  steamboat,  turn  in  any  di- 
rection, or,  unlike  that  vessel,  whirl  round 
on  its  axis  and  shoot  downwards  with  in- 
finite grace  and  facility.  But,  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  mechanism,  is 
there  not  something  fascinating  in  the  idea 
of  crystalline  creatures  ?  Suppose  we  had 
transparent  horses,  or  diaphanous  dogs,  or 
cats  with  a  glass  exterior,  which  would 
permit  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  working  of  the  organs,  to  be  distinctly 
seen  ? 

Stranger  still,  the  explorer  will  learn 
that  the  very  worms  which  dwell  on  the 
shores,  or  live  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  are 
sometimes  models  of  elegance  and  of  gor- 
geous painting.  Hear  what  Mr.  Gosse 
says  on  this  subject : 

*'  The  worms  present  many  points  of  popular 
interest  One  is  the  great  splendor  of  color  dis- 
played by  many  of  them.  The  Serpula  and  Sa- 
hellcB  exhibit  in  their  radiating  coronets  of 
breathiog-organs,  not  only  the  most  exquisite 
forms  and  the  most  beautiful  arrangement,  but 
often  glowing  hues,  usually  dispoflM  in  bands 


or  lines  of  spots.  The  Pectinaria  carries  on  his 
bead  a  pair  of  combs  tbfit  seem  made  of  bur- 
nished gold.  The  Fhyllodoces  are  of  various 
tints  of  green,  sometimes  very  bright,  relieved 
by  refulgent  blue,  as  of  tempered  steel.  But  it 
is  in  the  rainbow  hues  that  are  reflected  from 
many  members  of  this  class  that  their  chief 
glory  lies ;  for  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  Buni- 
cedat  and  the  Nereidm  glow  with  changing  col- 
ors of  great  brilliancy,  and  their  inferior  surface 
displays  the  softer  tints  of  the  opal  or  the  pearl. 
The  sea-mouse  (Aphrodita)  one  of  the  most 
common  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  worms,  is 
clothed  with  a  dense  coat  of  long  bristles,  which 
are  fully  as  resplendent  as  the  plumage  of  the 
humming-bird," — Marine  Zoology^  p.  84. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  truth  than  the 
ancients  suspected  in  the  myth  which  re- 
presented the  Goddess  of  Beauty  as  ris- 
mg  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Let  us  therefore  thank  Mr.  Gosse  sin- 
cerely for  his  admirable  contributions  to 
marine  zoology.  We  trust  that  his  pic- 
turesque language  and  his  lively  descrip- 
tions of  the  curious  creatures  he  has  en- 
deavored to  popularize  will  tempt  many  a 
listless  saunterer  on  the  beach  to  turn 
naturalist  for  the  season  at  least.  Too 
often  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  hunter 
of  cirripeds  and  annelids  is  a  rather  ridi- 
culous personage,  whom  La  Bruvere 
would  have  delighted  to  depict.  He 
would  have  been  ranked  with  the  ento- 
mologist who  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  bad  temper  because  a  favorite 
caterpillar  died;  or  with  the  ornitholo- 
gist who  passed  his  days  amongst  his 
birds,  dverser  du  grain  et  a  nettoyer  dea 
ordures^  and  his  nights  in  dreaming  that 
he  was  moulting  his  feathers  or  hatching 
eggs.  To  some,  a  passion  for  polypes 
will  seem  as  coarse  and  inelegant  as  one 
for  bugs  and  beetles.  But  a  very  little  * 
acquaintance  with  the  marvelous  crea- 
tures themselves,  or  a  very  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  teachings  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Gosse,  will  serve  to  correct  such  a  hasty 
and  contemptuous  conclusion.  Those 
who  have  often  walked  by  the  sounding 
shore,  little  suspecting  with  what  living 
wonders  it  is  lined,  willalter  their  opinions 
when  they  learn  that  the  tiniest  of  these 
creatures  is  entitled  to  an  entire  JSridge- 
wcUer  Ti'ecUise  to  itself.  They  will  find 
it  good  to  listen  to  such  an  expositor  as 
Mr.  Gosse;  We  can  not  but  hold  that 
persons  like  himself  render  a  great  moral 
service  to  society,  apart  from  the  addi« 
tions  they  make  to  the  stores  of  human 
knowledge.    We  look  upon  him  as  a  sort 
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of  lay  preacher  wlio  finds  senuous  in  the 
sands,  matter  for  homilies  in  the  smallest 
iufusories,  and  good  in  every  worm  and 
weed  which  the  waters  contain.  May  he 
succeed  in  inspiring  others  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  in  coveiing  many  a  beach 
with  ardent  and  congenial  explorers ! 
for  himself,  he  is  entitled  to  say  that — 

**  He  who  flndeth  out 
Those  secret  things  hath  a  fair  right  to  glad- 
ness; 
For  he  hath  well  performed,  and  doth  awaken 
Another  note  of  praise  on  Nature's  harp 
To  hymn  her  great  Creator." 

And  Tenby,  too,  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gosse.  The  honor  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  place  is  deserving  of  some  re- 
cognition. How  will  it  show  its  sense  of 
tlie  obligation  ?    We  should  very  much 


like  to  know.  A  statue?  A  little  too 
expensive.  A  subscription-portrait,  to  be 
hung  up  in  some  public  apartment  ?  Flat- 
tering, but  useless.  An  elegant  silver  tea- 
service,  with  an  inscription  brimful  of 
gratitude  ?  More  valuable,  perhapfl ;  but» 
as  a  testimonial,  dreadfully  common. 
Then  what  does  Tenby  say  to  a  superb 
silver-mounted  aq^uarium — a  little  marine 
Crystal  Palace  in  its  way — containmg  the 
choicest  and  rarest  specimens  of  zooIoflT 
which  the  coast  affords?  That  woud 
really  be  a  delicate  and  appropriote  ac- 
knowledgment I  We  vote,  therefore,  for 
the  aquarium.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  Tenby  should 
order  a  whole  e£tion  of  Mr.  Gosse^s  pro- 
duction, and  that  whenever  he  chooses  to 
visit  that  locality  he  should  be  midntained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  lodged  luxuri- 
ously in  the  Prytano^um  of  the  place. 
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The  indirect  and  secondary  results  of  a 
great  war,  as  of  a  great  disease,  are  apt 
to  be  more  permanent,  and  ultimately 
more  important,  than  the  immediate  and 
visible  result.  When,  in  1856,  the  Eng- 
lish nation  grumblingly  consented  to  peace 
with  Russia,  they  were  not  as  yet  aware 
how  deep  a  wound  the  war  had  inflicted 
on  the  enemy;  and  the  terms  of  peace 
then  won,  though  a  sensible  good,  appear- 
ed snmll  in  comparison  to  the  vastness  of 
the  effort  which  had  been  made.  Three 
years  more  revealed  to  Europe  the  weak- 
ness into  which  the  Russian  empire  was 
reduced ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  tem- 
porary. The  loss  of  military  population, 
though  severe,  is  repaired  in  ten  years' 
time.  Material  resources  are  replaced 
more  rapidly  than  the  population,  if  mean- 
while peaceful  counsels  prevail;  and  the 
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proposed  liberation  of  the  serfk,  thoadi 
embarrassing  to  the  tax-payers  and  to  tSe 
treasury  for  a  few  years,  was  certun  to 
bring  about  a  large  mcrease  of  intelligent 
industry  and  difiused  wealth.  Hence  h 
appeared  that  Europe  had  ^/ew  years*  re- 
spite from  the  incubus  of  Russianpredo- 
minance ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenob» 
with  his  enterprising  allies,  Cavour  end 
Victor  Emmanuel,  sagaciously  seized  the 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Auatri* 
upon  Italy,  while  Russia  could  exert  no 
opposition. 

Napoleon  triumphed,  and  effected  more 
than  he  had  known,  more  than  he  had  de- 
sired. In  consequence,  the  Ruasian  war 
has  effected  more  than  we  kneW|  more 
than  even  we  desired.  He  enabled  the 
Italians  and  Garibaldi  to  found  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  their  snocesa  stimnlsted 
the  Poles  to  desire  reunion  under  national 
institutions.  Alexander  IL,  a  weU-inten* 
tioned,  mild  prince,  whose  rule  over  ]ua 
native  Russians  is  a  pleasant  oontiMk  to 
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that  of  his  harsh,  pedantic  father,  took 
fright  on  discovering  Polish  aspirations, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into  a 
policy,  first  as  severe,  next  as  inhuman,  as 
his  father  could  have  sanctioned  in  his 
worst  mood.  For  two  years  the  Poles 
felt  the  blow  impending;  and,  after  a 
period  of  herioc  non-resistance,  were 
roused  into  spasmodic  effort  by  the  fatal 
cruelty  of  a  universal  conscription,  which 
aimed  at  the  slavery  and  banishment  of 
their  principal  intellect  and  manhood. 
Europe  still  knows  not  what  it  is  permit- 
ted to  hope  for  Poland,  but  we  already 
see  what  alternative  is  inevitable  for  Rus- 
sia. The  Emperor  has  thrown  away  the 
scabbard  ;  conciliation  is  impossible.  The 
struggle  has  spread  over  a  far  wider  area 
than  the  imperial  court  had  expected. 
The  violence  of  the  imperial  counsels  is 
even  exceeded  but  the  ferocity  and  bru- 
tality of  the  Russian  soldiers.  No  Pole, 
however  disposed  to  inaction  by  wealth, 
or  timidity,  or  age,  or  even  by  sex,  is  ex- 
empt from  outrage  and  unprovoked  vio- 
lence. No  neutrality,  no  submission,  any 
longer  shelters  the  high-bom  or  the  own- 
ers of  property,  nor  are  the  peasants  any 
the  more  spared.  Thus  the  entire  nation 
is  forced  into  the  camp,  wherever  insur- 
rection has  begun,  to  do  battle  against 
Russia.  Now  therefore  the  alternative  is 
encountered :  either  Poland  becomes  free, 
or,  if  Russia  once  more  place  her  foot 
upon  the  prostrate  nation,  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire  will  be  ordinarily  preoccu- 
pied in  the  effort  of  retaining  supremacy. 
Even  in  the  Crimean  w\'ir  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  thought  needful  to  garri- 
son the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  alone.  In  the 
future,  afler  a  new  conquest,  Lithuania, 
and  Samogitia,  and  Volhynia,  and  Podolia 
will  all  need  powerful  armies  of  permanent 
occupancy ;  nor  will  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  be  an  excessive  garrison.  With 
such  a  drain  upon  her  resources,  Russia 
loses  all  high  power  to  interfere  in  Europe 
for  another  fifty  years.  This  is  not  a  di- 
rect result  of  our  recent  war ;  yet  without 
that  war,  this  result  would  not  have  come 
about.  Turkey  and  Germany,  if  they  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  events,  have  now 
an  auspicious  time  for  arran^g  their  in- 
ternal affairs  without  control  from  Russia. 
Would  that  we  were  able  to  think  that  in 
either  country  the  ruling  powers  had 
wisdom  and  patriotism  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity;    but  such  is  not  the  usual 


course  of  human  affairs.  In  any  case  the 
future  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  past. 

The  English  and  the  French,  high  and 
low,  have  long  pitied  Poland  ;  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  infor- 
mation, we  never  could  judge  definitely 
whether  her  restoration  was  possible,  nor 
knew  what  to  wish  for  reasonably.  So 
long  as  Poland  meant  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw— that  which, in  1815,  was  called  "the 
kingdom  "  of  Poland — so  small  a  power 
could  not  possibly  be  independent  side  by 
side  with  Russia,  nor  even  be  safe  from 
Austria  if  there  were  no  Russia.  The 
great  revelation  in  the  last  two  years  is, 
that  "  Poland  "  now  means,  not  four  mil- 
lions, but  thirty  millions  of  people.  The 
word  Poland  itself  has  now  great  signifi- 
cance and  spiritual  force,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  contest  cruelly  unequal,  yet 
enables  us  to  hope. 

Great  nations  which  have  a  common 
language,  common  religion,  common  sen- 
tin^ent  and  manners,  with  a  common  his- 
tory in  the  past,  do  not  choose  to  be 
broken  up  into  many  little  ones  for  the 
convenience  of  their  neighbors,  and  by 
the  decree  of  diplomacy.  Italy,  even 
without  a  past  in  which  she  was  One,  in- 
sists on  absolute  union  ;  the  same  spirit  is 
visible  in  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks, 
at  Athens  and  at  Corfu.  Dean  Milman, 
as  a  very  youthful  poet,  wrote,  in  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jmzio  (nearly  half  a  century  back,) 
that  the  degraded  land  (Italy)  could  never 
be  purified  until  it  was  free ;  nor  could  be 
free  until  it  was  united.  The  Italians 
deeply  learned  that  lesson,  and  put  unity 
in  the  foreground  of  their  desire.  In 
1848,  when  Milan  might  have  been  free, 
she  refused  to  accept  her  own  freedom  by 
bargaining  away  that  of  Venice,  and  pre- 
ferred to  risk  all  rather  than  deliberately 
renounce  a  part  of  Italy.  All  is  not  yet 
won  :  Venice  and  Rome  remain  unrescued* 
but  still  are  claimed  by  the  Italians ;  and 
where  mutual  attraction  is  so  strong,  no 
reasonable  doubt  oan  remain  of  ultimate, 
and  not  distant,  union.  The  example  of 
Italy,  as  we  have  observed,  has  undeniably 
had  an  electric  influence  on  Poland ;  yet 
it  could  not  have  had  much  fi:>rce  had  not 
common  principles  been  at  work.  Po- 
land, in  fact,  on  several  grounds,  has  a 
stronger  case  than  Italy — morally  strong- 
er we  mean ;  for,  alas  1  no  Piedmont  has 
yet  appeared  to  stand  up  for  her,  and 
strike  suddenly  at  the  right  crisis.    But 
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Poland  has,  what  Italy  had  not,  a  history 
in  the  past  as  having  been  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Christendom,  and  has  been  op- 
pressed by  her    neighbors    only  ninety 
years;   while  Italy  had   undergone  four 
centuries  of  degradation,  three  of  vassal- 
age.   Italy,  moreover,  had  not  to  complain 
that  Austria  forced  upon  her  an  offensive 
form  of  religion,  and  put  dishonor  upon 
her  native  clergy  and  hierarchy ;  but  the 
Emperor  Nicholas'  persecution  of  Polish 
Catholicism  was  such  that  the  late  Pope 
refused  to  see  him.    In  fact,  his  floggings 
of  the  nuns  at  Minsk,  as  typical  of  his 
whole  truculent  oppressions,  are  prover- 
bial in  Europe ;  nor,  even  under  Alexan- 
der, has  the  religious  oppression  been  re- 
laxed.   In  consequence,  at  this  moment, 
religious  resentment  adds  its  force  to  the 
spirit  which    animates  the  insurrection, 
and  is  likely  to  secure  a  compact  coalition 
of  all  the  provinces  which,  a  century  ago, 
formed  the  empire  of  Poland.    Again,  Po- 
land can  appeal  to  the  European  treaties 
of  1815,  not,  indeed,  as  promising  her  the 
unity  which  she  claims,  but  as  guarantee- 
ing the  national  institutions  which  would 
solace  her  temporary  division,  and  sustain 
her  hope  of  ultimate  retlnion.    The  history 
of  this  half  century  amounts  to  a  full  de- 
monstration that  the  popular  instinct  of 
both  Poles  and  Italians  is  correct  in  put- 
ting unity  before  freedom  or  any  particu- 
lar legislation.     National  freedom  is  the 
true  end,  but  unity  is  the  only  possible 
means,  and  therefore  is  the  thing  for  which 
the  popular  instinct  makes  its  great  strug- 
gle.    According  to  M.  Guizot,  even   in 
1831  the  Polish  insurgents  informed  the 
Due  de  Mortemart,  French  ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburg,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  not  for  the  rights  of  Warsaw  alone, 
but  for  those  of  all  the  Russo-Polish  pro- 
vinces— concerning  which  the  ambassador 
was  not  empowered  to  make  representa- 
tions.   7)^,  indeed,    Russia,  Austria,   or 
Prussia  would,  one  or  all,  give  to  its  own 
fractional  Poland  any  portion  of  national- 
ity, the  Poles  would  not  despise  it ;  but 
to  except  such  a  thing  from  their  liberality 
(we  humbly  represent  to  all  diplomatists) 
is  now  really  too  absurd,  when  it  has  not 
been  obtained  from  any  of  the  three  Pow- 
ers even  after  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  it  by  a  trfaty.    To  pretend  that  we  ex- 
pect it,  is  not  only  an  hypocrisy,  but  plays 
their  game,  and  is  mere  injustice  to  Po- 
land.   The  case  of  Cracow  is  decisive,  is 
demonstrative,  and  ought  to  forbid  all 


such  smooth-tongued  epistles  as  figured 
in  the  Secret  Corre8p<maencemthBu$ma^ 
published  in  1854. 

Cracow,  be  it  remembered,  was  resenr- 
ed  by  the  Treaty  of  1815  as  a  sovereign 
Polish  city.  If  European  treaties  are  of 
avail — ^if  they  are  justly  called  ^^  the  title- 
deeds  of  nations,''  Cracow  was  as  safe  as 
Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  or  Piedmont; 
and  it  was  so  very  small  a  territory  that  in 
no  case  could  it  have  caused  military 
alarm  to  the  weaker  of  its  neighbors  in 
his  weakest  hour.  It  could  not  famish 
resources  for  even  a  single  campaign. 
Nevertheless,  Austria  was  unable  to  en- 
dure that  the  Poles  of  Gallicia  should  see, 
even  in  miniature,  that  free  Polish  nation- 
ality which  she  was  bound  in  treaty  her- 
self to  establish,  and  did  not.  Its  exist- 
ence was  a  permanent  rebuke,  which  oon- 
stantly  remmded  her  of  her  perfidy ;  nor 
could  she  endure  a  free  Poush  press  in 
Cracow.  Mr  Sutherland  Edwaros  soma 
up  the  fortunes  of  this  sovereign  city  in 
the  later  era,  thus : 

"  In  1883,  and  again  in  1887,  the  three  despots 
[Russia,  Prussia,  Austria]  introduced  Tanons 
T^artM  in  the  coDstitution  of  the  RepubUo ; 
which  they  completed  in  1889  by  diuoMng 
the  Diet,  ...  In  1846  Cracow,  while  in  a 
state  of  profound  quiet,  was  bombirded  bj  the 
Austrians,  and  was  afterwards  giten  to  them  as 
a  reward  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas— to  whom  it 
did  not  belong." 

No  protest  against  the  deed  was  made  by 
any  of  the  powers  which  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Parlia- 
ment, gave  as  his  reason  for  not  protest 
ing,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  could  not  sail 
up  to  Cracow.  These  words,  which  ex- 
cited  unseemly  laughter  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  have  drawn  npon  him 
OTave  and  bitter  reproof  from  other  critics. 
While  we  regret  and  deprecate  this  tone 
of  apparent  jocosity  and  pocthewranieUm 
in  the  noble  lord,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
review  his  whole  course  towards  Poland 
without  believing  that  his  jest  concealed 
a  deep  earnestness.  He  had  thorongUy 
learned  that  the  three  powers  wiD  yield 
nothing  to  justice,  nothmg  to  treatieS|  in 
the  matter  of  Polish  nationality.  Nothine 
will  move  them  but  fear,  and  die  sight  m 
military  force  impending.  He  had  pro- 
tested, and  protested  in  vain  already,  and 
now  he  would  no  lonp^  waste  words  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  which  conld  not  be  na- 
tained.    We  hope  he  will  persevere  in 
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that  course.  The  Treaty  of  1816  is,  to 
our  diplomacy,  the  Btarting-place  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  now  that  it  has  been  so  scorn- 
fully and  so  obstinately  broken  by  all  three 
powers,  it  is  no  longer  the  limit  of  our 
wishes,  nor,  should  opportunity  favor,  of 
our  demands  and  aims. 

We  will  here,  once  for  all,  state  to  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards' 
book,  on  the  "  Polish  Captivity,"  is  a  con- 
venient, able,  and  agreeable  summary  of 
all  that  is  most  important  and  most  inter- 
esting to  be  known  concerning  Poland, 
and  concerning  her  domestic  and  legal 
position.  We  have  no  idea  of  undertak- 
ing the  task  of  giving  the  cream  of  his 
book  to  our  readers,  but  much  rather 
exhort  them  to  read  it  themselves,  which, 
we  believe,  will  quite  repay  the  trouble. 
It  contains — beside  a  little  speculation 
about  which  opinions  will  be  various— a 
mass  of  fact,  and  various  documents, 
which  may  not  easily  be  found  together 
elsewhere.  The  Treaty  of  1815  itself  is 
already  antiquated  to  this  generation,  and 
some  important  clauses  of  it,  on  which  he 
insists,  are  probably  very  little  known  to 
the  English  public,  while  their  history  is 
still  less  known.  A  few  words  may  here 
not  be  amiss.  After  Napoleon  the  Great 
had  basely  and  most  foolishly  thrown 
away  (as  Kosciuszko  knew  he  would 
throw  away)  the  opportunity  of  reestab- 
lishing Poland  when  his  vast  and  victori- 
ous army  reached  Smolensk,  he  hereby 
ruined  his  own  cause  with  that  of  Poland. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  two  years  later, 
appeared  to  have  both  pdwer  and  will  to 
unite  the  scattered  limbis  of  Poland  under 
his  single  scepter,  and  Kosciuszko  felt  it  a 
patriotic  duty  to  exhort  him  to  it.  If 
Alexander  had  introduced  Polish  nation- 
ality into  all  the  old  Polish  provinces  under 
his  6C'«pter,  and  united  them  with  Warsaw, 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  Kos- 
ciuszko how  certainly  Russia  woold  have 
attracted  to  itself  Gailicia  and  Posen.  In 
dread  of  this  event  the  allies  (espedaUy 
England  and  Austria)  insisted  on  cotting 
Poland  into  five  parts,  and  then — ^to  com- 
fort the  Poles  on  the  one  band^  and  on  the 
other  prevent  their  gravitation  towards 
Wars'iw — ^inserted  in  the  tteMlj  a  positive 
provision  that  every  section  of  Poland 
shoold  have  Polish  national  institotioni. 
This  compromise  was  probacy  the  nlmost 
tliat  ovr  f^enipotentiary.  Lord  Casdereagh, 
eouid  exUfTU  Our  'hdfAeamem  beiore 
liuftsia  WMB  the  penalty  for  having  pene- 


vered  in  hostility  to  Napoleon  on  his  roilp- 
pearance  from  Elba.  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope have  been  saved  from  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  Russia,  not 
by  the  treaty,  nor  by  the  high  spirit  of 
the  other  pnnces  or  peoples,  but  by  the 
intensity  oi  despotism  inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Russia  under  its  very  best 
monarch.  Alexander  did  exact  of  the 
Congress  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  by 
which  he  was  empowered  to  give  to  his 
kingdom  of  Poland  any  extension  that  he 
chose  from  his  own  dominions ;  and  this 
proves  that  he  was  seriously  designing  to 
move  in  the  direction  acceptable  to  Polish 
patriots.  Posen  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
old  Poland :  Gailicia  is,  perhaps,  a  ninth 

Eart  of  the  whole.  J^  Alexander  had  had 
eart  to  do  what  no  despot  known  to  us 
huB  ever  done — if  he  had  established 
over  all  Russian  Poland  the  rule  of  the 
free  constitution  guaranteed  by  him  to 
Warsaw,  and  had  honorably  submitted 
^%o  reign  without  governing^'  in  that 
great  territory — then,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  enthusiastic  loyaltv  for  him  would  have 
arisen  among  the  Pofes ;  on  the  other,  his 
influence  with  them  in  all  matters  of  for- 
eign policy,  while  conceding  to  them  fall 
domestic  freedom,  would  have  been  im- 
mense, as  combining  the  positions  of  their 
King  and  their  mighty  ally.  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.  u  6allicia  and  Posen 
resolved  to  join  their  brethren,  and  Great 
Poland  resolved  to  receive  them,  with 
Russia  as  a  support  in  the  background, 
Germany  would  nave  found  itJself  helpless, 
and  the  whole  of  Eastern  Prussia  most 
probably  have  ^one  back  to  its  natnral 
and  ancient  position  as  a  fief  of  Poland. 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Sutherland  Ed- 
wards, not  only  was  the  wise  course  for 
Alexander  L,  but,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him,  is  the  only  reasonable  hope  for 
Poland  under  Alexander  IL 

We  can  not  admit  to  him  that  nothing 
more  was  needed  from  Alexander  L  than 
to  act  as  Austria  was  acting  towards  Hon- 
gary.  Every  Austrian  monarch,  aceordbg 
to  the  Hongariana,  vidated  their  constitu- 
tion, and  from  every  Diet  came  solemn^ 
periodical  protests;  until  finally  Aostria 
deliberately  dioae  to  plunge  into  a  treacfa- 
eroos  and  fiUal  civil  war,  rather  than  ob- 
serve her  otithB — which  was  all  that  the 
Hongariana  asked  or  wanted  of  tlie  dy- 
nasty. No  sodi  ambigooos  halPfreedom 
ooold  have  won  for  Akxaoder  L  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  Poland.    It  needed  not  only 
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an  amiable  prince,  but  a  man  of  tbe  sternest 
morality  and  profound  convictions — ^proof 
against  the  flattery  of  courtiers  and  the 
routine  of  statesmen — to  act  towards  the 
Poles  as  honor  and  interest  alike  demand- 
ed. Interest,  did  we  say?  But  this 
brings  in  another  side  of  the  question. 
How  would  the  Russians  have  been 
affected  by  such  a  proceeding?  The 
Russian  nobility  would  have  found  them- 
selves excluded  at  once  from  all  public 
posts  in  Great  Poland,  and  from  its  Eu- 
ropean embassies,  and  in  their  own  land 
would  have  been  comparatively  cut  off 
from  Europe ;  while  they  saw  the  Polish 
nobility  and  people  in  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
stitutional and  social  freedom  wholly  de- 
nied to  them.  Alexander  I.  well  remem- 
bered that  his  father  was  assassinated  by 
the  Russian  nobility ;  and,  curious  enough, 
among  the  proofs  of  his  father's  unsound- 
ness of  mind  is  reckoned  his  good-will  to 
Poland.  The  Muscovite  monarch  who 
had  strength  of  mind  to  unite  Poland  and 
make  it  free,  must  have  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  equal  freedom  to  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow  itself  If  Alex- 
ander I.  had  done  this,  the  glory  of  our 
Alfred  the  Great  would  have  grown  pale 
before  him ;  neither  Solon  nor  Washington 
would  have  compared  with  him.  To 
censure  him  for  not  being  so  great  and 
good  is  very  idle ;  yet,  short  of  being  such, 
it  is  hard  to  know  what  more  could  have 
been  expected  of  him  than  he  did,  when 
once  his  ambition  had  plunged  him  into 
his  false  position  at  Warsaw.  Having 
rudely  seized  the  kingdom  by  violence, 
and  having  won  the  assent  of  the  Poles 
by  the  free  constitution  he  drew  up  for 
them,  it  was  of  course  Iris  duty  to  adhere 
to  it ;  but  the  same  immorality  which  led 
him  to  seize  his  prey,  merely  because  he 
had  the  power,  made  it  inevitable  that  he 
would  violate  his  pledge  as  soon  as  fidelity 
involved  consequences  obviously  and  high- 
ly inconvenient.  Mr.  Edwards  (misled 
by  the  case  of  Hungary)  much  undervalues 
the  difliculty  of  "  govenring  absolutely  in 
Russia  and  constitutionally  in  Poland;" 
but  wo  now  point  at  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  freedom  in  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  (or  little  kingdom  of  Poland), 
and  not  extending  the  same  freedom  to 
all  Russian  Poland.  With  one  language 
and  literature — especially  with  Polish  na- 
tional institutions  faithfully  upheld  in  all 
— a  free  j>arliament  and  free  press  in 
Warsaw  were  a  little  leaven  sure  to  cause 


fermentation  through  the  whole 
Alexander  I.,  driven  on  by  vanity,  browht 
on  himself  a  task,  which,  unless  glorified 
by  heroic  wisdom  and  splendid  sucoessftil 
firmness,  doomecl  him  to  appear  as  a  fool- 
ish and  perjured  thief. 

We  may  here  suitably  borrow  the  re- 
mark of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbarv,  from  his 
able  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
by  solemnly  engaging  to  establish  Polish 
institutions  in  the  portions  of  Poland  an- 
nexed in  the  earlier  spoliation,  Russia  has 
debarred  herself  from  using  the  plea  of  her 
English  advocates,  that  Lithuania,  Livonia, 
Volhynia,  Podoha,  are  as  truly  Russian  as 
Polish.  We  are  saved  from  the  need  of 
asking  in  detail  what  is  the  number  of 
Ruthenian  peasantry  in  this  and  that  pro- 
vince. Neither  Prussia  has  a  right  to 
pretend  that  Posen  is  German,  on  account 
of  its  German  immigrants,  nor  Russia  to 
say  the  same  of  Volhynia  on  the  score  of 
liuthenians.  How  much  nearer  Ruthe- 
nians  are  to  Russians  than  to  Poles,  we 
can  not  learn  by  anything  in  the  imperial 
policpr.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Russia  admitted  all  tliese  pro- 
vinces to  be  nationally  Polish.  The  same 
thing  is  testified  now  beyond  dispute,  by 
the  conduct  both  of  the  oppressor  and  m 
the  op])rcssed.  Many  years  back,  the 
Russians  had  to  forbid  in  Lithuania,  and 
even  in  Witepsk,  Polish  costumes  and 
singing  of  the  insurrectionary  hymn,  and 
have  punished  the  Podolians  for  desiring 
Polish  schools.  Nor  has  there  been  anv 
cessation  of  pressure  against  Polish  reli- 
gion. 

The  saying  of  Talleyrand,  that  b 
blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime,  like 
many  other  paradoxes,  is  either  an  im* 
moral  falsehood  or  a  deep  trutli,  aeoording 
as  it  is  interpreted.  In  many  great  politi- 
cal events,  a  blunder  denotes  something 
intrinsically  incongrous ;  but  a  crimei, 
something  done  in  a  criminal  manner,  and 
only  on  tliat  account  to  be  deprecated. 
When  a  nation  superior  in  enlightenmenli 
in  freedom,  and  in  all  political  institutional 
conquers  a  border  state  much  inferior  to 
her — say  as  England  conquered  Wales  or 
Oude — this  is  generally  done  in  a  criminal 
way,  and  must  be  called  a  crime ;  but  if 
the  conquering  power  imparts  its  own 
freedom,  and  fairly  shares  all  its  advaa^ 
tnges,  its  crime  is  soon  forgiven,  and  tha 
event  does  not  prove  to  be  a  blundeh 
Not  but  that  in  every  such  ease  the 
is  still  to  be  deprecated,  and  atemly 
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bakefl ;  nor  haa  any  one  a  right  to  call  it 
necessary.  Where  the  result  is  beneficial, 
it  could  have  been  won  by  patience  and 
by  just  uegociationa,  aided  often  by  inter- 
niarriages  not  to  be  blamed.  Strength 
and  justice  united  are  precisely  the  mag- 
net to  which  all  weaker  powers  run 
gladly ;  and  much  more,  if  other  super- 
iority in  art  and  knowledge  and  public 
institutions  be  superadded.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  take  mankind  as  it  is  ;  nor 
does  it  avail,  when  we  find  all  empires  to 
be  agglomerated  by  indefensible  usurpa- 
tions, to  dwell  obstinately  on  the  criminal- 
ity of  the  process,  when  the  result  is  good 
and  natural.  When  a  superior  is  con- 
quered by  a  really  inferior  people,  the 
result  is  unnatural,  and  the  conquest  is  a 
blunder,  except  when  the  conquerors  con- 
sent to  lose  their  own  nationality,  and  to 
be  absorl)ed  in  that  of  the  conquered  ;  as 
was  the  case,  perhaps,  with  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  and  Normans  in  Sicily,  who  contri- 
buted energy,  while  they  borrowed  know- 
ledge and  refinement.  But  the  Austrians 
and  Croats  in  Italy,  and  the  Russians  in 
Wai-saw,  have  had  nothing  to  give  to  the 
conquered — or,  in  fact,  had  given  nothing 
— for  the  freedom  which  they  despoiled  ; 
and  the  longer  they  rule  the  more  they  are 
hated.  No  amalgamation  takes  place —  | 
time  has  no  softening  power ;  hence  no- 
thing but  convulsion  is  m  store. 

The  three  Powers  which  have  been 
foremost  in  the  last  two  centuries — for 
Philip  II.  wounded  Spain  to  death,  when 
she  might  long  have  held  supremacy — are 
France,  Germany,  and  England  ;  nations 
as  preeminent  in  literature  and  in  mecha- 
nical art  as  in  arms.  Since  we  regret  to 
have  some  hard  words  a^inst  Germany, 
we  include  France  and  England  in  our 
censure,  as  indicating  (what  is  probably 
the  truth)  that  prosperity  is  the  common 
cause  which  makes  them  disliked  by  other 
nations.  The  French,  as  individuals,  are 
very  amiable ;  as  a  nation  they  are  ex- 
tremely clever;  their  administration  has 
long  been  highly  energetic ;  though  other- 
wise, in  English  estimate,  they  have  not 
had  much  to  boast  of  politically.  How 
great  power  they  have  of  assimilating 
and  permanently  winning  a  foreign  people 
once  appropriated,  is  shown  not  only  in 
Brittany,  but  more  strikingly  in  Alsace, 
which,  in  spite  of  Germanv  at  its  side,  is 
proud  of  being  French.  tVTio,  after  this, 
might  not  have  expected  the  French  to 
be  acceptable  to  their  neighbors  ?    Yet, 


we  believe  Spaniards,  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans feel  a  strong  repulsion  for  them. 
That  the  English  are  somewhat  unpopular 
in  Europe,  we  fear,  is  hard  to  deny ;  but 
it  is  here  more  to  the  purpose  to  sav,  that 
in  India,  where  we  have  complete  domin- 
ion, the  haughtiness  and  conceit  of  higher 
officials,  with  the  nideness  of  younger 
men,  and  actual  violence  of  many,  are  a 
gi'ave  hindrance  and  embarrassment  to  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment. But  certainly  in  Europe  neither 
French  nor  English  are  so  extremely  dis- 
liked as  are  the  Germans  by  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  this,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  airs  of  8ui)eriority  and  un- 
endurable self-conceit  towards  all  the 
weaker  powers. 

How  intense  is  the  repugnance  of  the 
Italians  for  them  need  not  to  be  said.  The 
Hungarians,  when  asked  why  they  would 
prefer  alliance  with  half-barbarous  Croats, 
Serbs,  Bosniats,  Wallachians,  Bulgarians 
(if  by  any  means  they  could  bring  about 
a  Danubian  Confederation,)  rather  than 
alliance  with  Austria,  reply,  that  no  Ger- 
man will  deal  with  them  as  with  equals. 
To  the  Germans  they  are  nothing  but  a 
Scythian  people,  made  for  German  glory. 
The  ruder  races  do  not  despise  Hungary, 
and  can  be  won  by  justice ;  but  Austrians 
can  not.  Their  conceitedness  makes  all 
fair  treaty  impossible.  Well,  one  might 
say,  the  Hungarians  impute  to  Germany 
what  is  only  true  of  Austria ;  but  when 
wo  move  northward,  we  find  that  the 
Danes  make  like  complaints  of  Prussia 
and  of  Prussians,  and  still  worse  is  the 
outcry  of  the  Poles.  According  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  it  is  hard  to  find  out  whether 
the  Prussians  are  more  hated  in  Posen  or 
the  Austrians  in  Gallicia ;  the  ostensible 
liberality  of  Prussian  principles  makes  no 
diflference,  while  Polish  nationality  is 
crushed  and  sneered  at.  Of  the  three 
dominant  powers  all  are  hated  impartial- 
ly ;  but  Russia  is  the  only  one  from  whom 
the  Poles,  even  in  theory  and  in  the 
dreams  of  the  future,  ever  expect  or  hope 
any  thing.  Kossuth  has  publicly  assert- 
ed, that  if  a  terrible  destiny  should  shut 
the  Hungarians  up  to  choose  between 
submission  to  Austrian  or  to  Russian 
tyranny,  the  nation  will  unhesitatingly 
prefer  that  of  Russia ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  Poles  say  the  very  same 
thing.  It  does  not  conoem  us  to  censure 
or  to  approve  such  national  antipathies ; 
but,  if  they  do  exist  in  a  marked  form,  no 
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statesman  should  overlook  them.  Ger- 
many may  strengthen  herself  immensely 
by  internal  fusion,  which  is  the  thing  to 
be  desired  by  Germans  themselves,  and 
by  all  Europe,  except  Denmark;  but 
Germany  will  never  get  strength  from 
Poland,  and  to  struggle  for  it  is  an  error. 
Few  are  so  unwise  as  to  expect  wisdom 
from  the  present  Ejng  of  Prussia;  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  sentiment  of 
even  the  most  liberal  Germans  towards 
Poland  is  any  thing  but  generous ;  nor 
have  we  ever  met  m  them  any  sincere 
desire  for  an  independent  Poland,  though, 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  to  them  of  the  utmost  value. 

Alexander  II.,  if  he  had  heart  for  play- 
ing the  part  towards  Poland  which  Mr. 
Edwards  suggests  to  us  as  Poland's  sole 
hope,  is  on  one  ground  better  situated  for 
it  than  Alexander  I.,  in  the  very  fact  that 
constitutional  life  is  already  waking  up  in 
Russia  itself,  and  might  now  be  granted 
to  Poles  and  Russia  alike,  with  less  dan- 
ger and  more  graciousness  than  to  either 
sep.arately.  We  may  afterwards  add  some 
details  concerning  the  present  position  of 
this  internal  Russian  question.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the  alarm  caused  to 
the  Russian  bureaucracy  by  the  spread  of 
the  Polish  insurrection  may  overpower 
their  inveterate  dislike  of  a  real  constitu- 
tional regime^  which  would  keep  them  in 
check ;  but  hitherto  the  court  party  has 
shown  no  signs  of  concession.  The  stu- 
dents of  St.  Petcrsburgh  and  the  nobles 
of  Tver  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
their  petitions ;  and,  up  to  our  last  infor- 
mation, it  remains  doubtful  whether 
Moscow  and  Petcrsburgh  are  to  gain 
constitutional  rights.  If  the  Emperor,  or 
rather  the  Civil  Service,  which  has  every 
thing  to  lose,  prove  obstinate  in  refusal, 
this  may  just  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
Polish  liberty,  which,  while  we  write,  is 
in  anxious  uncertainty,  yet  less  desperate 
from  week  to  week.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  against  them  not  merely  the  dynasty, 
and  the  officials,  and  the  Muscovite  nobil- 
ity, but  also  the  Russians  in  general.  We 
fear  that  even  patriotic  exiles  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  Polish  claim  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia,  and  would  yield  to  them  no- 
thing but  the  little  Poland  of  1815.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  looks  at  the  map  wonder 
at  this.  Precisely  because  the  robbery  of 
Russia  from  Poland  is  so  great,  it  does 
not  suit  the  Russians  to  make  restitution. 
By  the  interposition  of  so  great  a  country. 


they  would  be  entirely  shut  oat  from 
contact  with  Germany,  and  would  be 
no  longer  dreaded  on  the  Danube.  Hith- 
erto they  have  comforted  themselves 
for  the  want  of  liberty  for  the  pride 
of  predominating  in  European  poutiot. 
They  already  feel  humiliated  by  their 
total  loss  of  power  in  Europe  since 
1856;  and  if  old  Poland  be  refiatab- 
lished,  it  seems  to  doom  them  to  perma- 
nent nothingness.  Such  a  statement  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, without  Poland,  while  she  is  loyal 
and  united,  containing  above  forty  million 
inhabitants,  would  be  sure  of  commanding 
all  reasonable  respect ;  but,  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  unreasonable  influence, 
it  of  necessity  seems  a  terrible  down&U. 
Moreover,  it  would  probably  terminate 
for  ever  their  ambitious  plans  against 
Turkey,  which  have  but  been  postponed, 
to  be  renewed  in  another  and  safer  direo* 
tion.  Therefore,  unless  the  stm^le  for 
domestic  liberty  predocupy  them,  it  seems 
too  certain  that  all  the  patriotism  and 
pride  of  Russia  will  rally  round  the  £m- 

Eeror  against  the  demand  of  the  Poles  to 
e  independent  We  may  in  this  connect- 
ion profitably  remember  our  own  settle- 
ment of  Canada.  After  the  deplorable 
war  of  1838,  the  most  liberal  of  our  noble 
statesmen.  Lord  Durham,  was  sent  oat, 
taking  with  him  the  most  liberal  of  secret- 
aries, Charles  BuUer,  with  powers  under- 
stood to  be  all  but  absolute.  His  eele* 
brated  report,  written  in  the  most  impar- 
tial and  enlightened  spirit,  virtually  justi- 
fied the  colonists,  and  condemned  the 
Home  Government;  urged  that  every 
thing  should  bo  conceded  that  the  colony 
had  claimed,  and  more  still ;  neverihAsa 
— that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces 
be  consolidated,  and  French  nationality  be 
totally  overthrown,  as  the  perpetual  germ 
of  disaffection  and  war.  It  is  true  that  he 
saw  the  English  element  to  develop  itsdf 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  French,  and  that 
the  latter  was  too  small  ever  to  have  the 
dignity  of  a  nation.  On  that  account,  to 
foster  it  seemed  to  be  a  spurious  and  err- 
ing liberalism.  But  it  is  easy  to  under* 
stand,  that  to  well-intentioned  Russians  a 
Polish  nationality  internal  to  JRusata  ap- 
pears productive  of  confusion  (nav,  we 
nave  not  yet  admitted  such  an  idea  m 
Wales  or  Ireland) ;  while  to  claim  that 
they  now  ^ve  up,  and  part  entirely  with 
the  Poland  over  which  they  have  held 
seventy  or  ninety  years'  dominioni  la  to 
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ask  raore  of  their  liberality  than  to  ask 
England  to  part  with  India.  So  much 
we  say,  not  as  justly  applying  against 
Poland,  but  as  softening  our  censures  of 
Russia.  If  the  Government  does  but 
fight  for  that,  to  which  the  best  patriots 
and  liberals  of  Russia  earnestly  chng,  we 
may  be  obliged,  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
to  wish  for  Russia  a  total  overthrow ;  but 
we  need  not  think  the  Russian  policy 
worse  than  that  of  other  Great  Powers. 
It  is  not  the  policy,  but  the  violence  of  de- 
tail which  is  atrocious. 

The  present  practical  question  is,  for 
how  many  months  can  the  insurgents  sus- 
tain the  struggle  ?  Will  it  disable  them 
from  sowing  or  reaping  their  crops  ?  On 
the  answer  appears  to  depend  the  chances 
and  hopes  of  unfortunate  Poland  in  the 
terrible  and  unequal  conflict,  unless  speed- 
ily aided  by  other  powers.  It  is  already 
clear  that  there  is  no  violence  of  war, 
such  as  devastation  of  crops,  and  burning 
of  villages,  from  which  the  Russians  will 
abstain,  should  it  seem  to  conduce  to  vic- 
tory. On  the  other  side,  they  leave  to 
the  population  no  choice  but  to  join  the 
camp,  as  best  they  can  ;  and  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Russian  forces  will  be  im- 
mensely out  numbered,  be  their  superior- 
ity what  it  may  in  arms  and  training. 
Hitherto,  the  success  of  the  Poles  has  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  the  most  san^ine. 
We  can  not  overlook  the  sad  possibility, 
that,  if  the  national  spirit  of  Russia  be 
roused,  three  months  may  add  largely  to 
her  armies ;  and  meanwhile,  the  policy  of 
Prussia  is  taking  a  form  more  and  more 
fixed  as  an  actual  ally  of  Russia,  though 
unavowed.  If  an  area  of  moderate  extent 
could  once  be  obtained  in  Poland,  clear  of 
Russian  force,  as  a  center  in  which  arms 
could  be  made  and  aistributed,  the  insur- 
rection might  soon  prove  to  be  irreduci- 
ble. But  even  if  it  prolong  itself  through 
the  summer,  the  gravest  questions  arise 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  Western  powers  to 
interfere. 

Whether  England  has  or  has  not  a  high 
duty  to  perform,  evidently  depends  upon 
our  ability.  This  is  probably  what  Lord 
Palmerston  meant,  when  he  enunciated 
his  apparently  selfish  doctrine,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  gives  us  the  right  to 
interfere,  but  does  not  impose  on  us  the 
duty.  The  duty  can  not  rest  on  England 
alone,  but  on  all  who  signed  the  treaty. 
Now,  of  the  five  great  powers  who  were 
party  to  it,  three  are  the  culprits  who 


need  to  be  chastised  for  the  violation,  and 
France  was  then  the  conquered  power. 
The  dynasty,  newly  put  on  the  throne  of 
France,  but  since  expelled,  signed  it,  no 
doubt ;  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne 
occupies  it  against  the  express  provision 
of  the  treaty  I  No  zeal  for  the  treaty,  as 
such  can  l>e  expected  from  France :  who 
then  can  visit  England  with  rebuke,  if  she 
is  slow  to  come  single-handed,  as  cham- 
pion of  the  treaty-nghts  ?  It  is  a  truly 
embarrassing  position,  and  maj  seem  to 
be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  European 
settlements,  until  a  vast  revolution  shall 
have  passed  over  the  kingdoms  in  detail. 
But  even  to  advance  hand  in  hand  with 
France,  however  eager  in  this  cause,  is  on 
another  ground  difiicult ;  for  the  French 
nation  does  not  disguise  its  desire  to  make 
its  aid  to  Poland  a  means  and  ground  for 
stripping  Prussia  of  her  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces ; — an  act  extremely  similar  to  the 
Empress  Catherine's  first  appropriation  of 
Pohsh  territory: — yet  it  is  too  possible, 
that  the  Russian  policy  of  the  perverse 
King  of  Prussia  may  give  to  France  a 
pretext  for  an  act,  which  would  bring  no 
aid  to  Poland,  except,  indeed,  by  divert- 
ing the  power  of  Germany  westward. 
Lastly  we  set  aside  the  treaty  ourselves 
in  the  matter  of  Bdgium ;  not  indeed  for 
any  advantage  to  l^gland,  but  through 
the  pressure  of  events ;  and  we  have  re- 
joiced to  see  it  set  aside  in  Italy,  on  which 
the  treaty  had  imposed  a  most  unjust  and 
galling  yoke.  Thus  we  are  thrown^  back 
on  to  general  moral  right ;  which  is,  we 
apprehend,  at  bottom,  what  Lord  Palmer- 
ston meant,  in  a  sentence  which  seemed 
to  lay  down  that  we  were  at  liberty  to 
do  as  we  found  it  convenient. 

The  noble  lord  has  indeed,  in  the  last 
two  years,  spoken  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness on  the  subject ;  has  avowed  the  un- 
disguised violence  by  which  Alexander  I. 
constrained  the  Congress  to  consent  to  his 
possession  of  Warsaw,  and  the  haste  with 
which  he  broke  his  engagements  after  ex- 
torting consent.  Wiui  equal  firankness 
have  both  the  noble  lords,  Palmerston 
and  Rnssell,  condemned  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  the  Polish  conscription,^  by  which  the 
Russian  Government  precipitated  this  out- 
break of  despair;  for  such  it  was.  And 
again,  since  we  wrote  the  last  sentence. 
Earl  Rnssell  has  replied  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  a  tone,  whidi  has  generally  satis- 
fled  the  sincere  friends  of  Iceland  among 
OS ;  and  they  are  the  English  nation.    But 
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while  we  thank  both  of  the  ministers  for 
their  very  tardy  out-spoken  sincerity,  we 
regret  that  they  stopped  short  where  they 
did  (perhaps  from  fear  of  arousing  too 
strong  a  war-spirit  in  the  nation,)  so  as  not 
to  exiiibit  the  full  strength  of  our  moral 
poRition  against  Russia,  and  the  right 
which  we  have  to  deal  out  to  her,  even 
witliout  actual  war,  the  smallest  share  of 
amity  wliich  international  law  permits. 
We  have  to  complain,  not  merely  that 
Russia  is  inhuman  to  Poland ;  not  merely 
that,  in  common  with  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, she  breaks  and  has  broken  for  forty- 
eight  years,  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
which  were  made  in  favor  of  Poland  :  but, 
that  she  has  broken  ever  since  1856,  and 
is  still  breaking,  the  most  cardinal  article 
of  the  peace  of  1857,  which  was  called 
"The  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea." 
"We  beg  of  our  readers  a  careful  attention 
to  the  moral  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Many  military  men  and  many  eager 
politicians,  in  the  late  Russian  war,  disap- 
proved of  directing  our  efforts  against 
Sebastopol ;  but  whatever  might  on  other 
grounds  be  objected,  this  course  had  at 
least  one  great  moral  argument.  In  point 
of  fact  the  Western  Allies  entered  the 
war,  not  because  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Principalities,  but  because  of  the  battle  of 
Sinope,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  sudden  attack,  while 
the  allied  fleets  remained  inactive  at  Con- 
stantinople. Their  inactivity  was  caused 
by  their  profound  belief  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  promise  "  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fence within  the  Principalities,"  bound  him 
to  abstain  from  aggressive  war  in  the 
Black  Sea ;  while  they  were  doing  their 
utmost  by  persuasion  (and  we  fear, 
by  something  more  than  persuasion) 
to  keep  down  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Turks.  There  was  much  in  our  conduct 
which  we  can  not  justify;  it  was  all  too 
favorable  to  Russia ;  in  consequence,  when 
the  battle  of  Sinope  had  been  fought,  and 
we  were  hereby  exhibited  to  the  Turks 
as  traitors  who  had  come  to  ruin  them. 
Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston  spoke  out 
in  parliament,  as  men  should  speak  in  a 
great  cause,  with  intense  indignation 
a^inst  Russia.  From  their  point  of  view, 
wnich  we  believe  was  just,  Sebastopol 
was  virtually  a  robber's  stronghold,  from 
which  had  preceded  a  terrible  armed  force 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkist  fleet. 
Sebastopol  was  previously  understood 
well  by  the  Turks  themselves  to  be  their 


mortal  danger.  Nearly  two  years  before, 
Kossuth  (who  drew  his  iDspiration  from 
the  Turks)  avowed  in  America,  that  they 
could  well  defend  themselves  by  land^  bat 
were  helpless  against  the  Russian  fleet ; 
and  told  the  Americans  that  a  squadron 
of  their  ships  stationed  at  Constantinople! 
would  keep  the  city  safe.  Thus,  after  the 
battle  of  Sinope,  to  prohibit  the  Russians 
from  having  in  the  future  any  war  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  was  not  merely  a  fit  pun- 
ishment for  the  past,  but  was  a  needM 
security  for  the  future.  To  destroy  the 
docks  and  marine  fortifications  of  Sebas- 
topol was  an  essential  preliminary ;  and 
they  were  destroyed.  To  forbid  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  fleet  was  the 
cardinal  article  imposed  by  the  allies,  and 
at  length,  must  unwillingly,  was  submitted 
to  by  Russia.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
discovering  that  Austria  in  no  case  dared 
to  join  the  war,  had  been  dismayed,  and 
had  proposed  peace  withont  this  article ; 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  assented.  But 
the  Western  Allies  sternly  disowned  their 
own  ministers;  both  of  whom  had  to 
leave  office ;  the  war  was  continued,  the 
Sebastopol  docks  were  at  length  demol- 
ished ;  Kilbum  was  taken ;  Nicolaieff  and 
even  Georgia  were  threatened ;  the  forces 
of  England  were  pat  on  a  greater  and 
greater  scale,  till  at  last  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  Russia  was  subdued,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  consented  to  the  ^*  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea ;"  which,  with  the  clause 
by  which  ho  abandoned  so  much  of  Bea- 
sarabian  territory  as  to  free  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  constituted  the  essential 
conditions  of  peace.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  power  which  may  not  have  a 
fleet  of  war  can  not  establish  a  legal  block- 
ade ;  yet,  for  a  length  of  time  past,  Rua* 
sia  has  blockaded  the  Circassian  coast,  and 
captures  English  merchantmen.  Earl  Bus- 
sell  has  been  asked  whether  there  is  mj 
legal  blockade ;  he  says,  there  is  none.  He 
has  been  asked  whether  he  will  defend 
English  ships  engaged  in  lawful  traffic; 
he  declines  to  say  yes;  but  replies  that  the 
ships  must  go  at  their  own  risk.  When 
Russia  thus  feels  her  way,  and  leams  from 
our  indisposition  to  a  now  war  how  much 
she  may  dare,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  why  she 
should  scruple  to  rebuild  Sebastopol  as 
soon  as  her  finances  admit  it.  This  would 
not  be  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace 
than  she  has  committed  already. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  reii^ 
tion  to  Poland  is,  that  Russia  is  engq^ad 
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in  unjust  aggressive  war  against  Circassia 
also  ;  while  her  chief  object  in  the  war  is, 
Ihrougli  the  conquest  of  Circassia,  to  gain 
easy  and  sure  admittance  into  Turkey, 
from  a  side  on  which  the  Western  Powers 
can  not  stop  her.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  recent  events  extremely  lessen 
the  dangers  of  Turkey  from  Russian  am- 
bition. We  do  not  wish  to  urge  too 
strongly  those  topics  concerning  Ai-menia, 
Persia,  Constantmople,  which  ten  years 
ago  were  most  appropriate  and  necessary. 
Still,  if  treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  broken 
with  impunity,  lest  a  free  people,  like  the 
Circassians,  be  able  to  retain  their  free- 
dom, international  trust  is  destroyed. 
Even  on  such  general  grounds  we  can  not 
afford  to  teach  llussia  to  despise  the  peace 
of  185G,  and  tamely  allow  her  to  trample 
it  down  for  her  own  convenience.  How 
much  indirect  aid  we  might  contribute  to 
Poland  by  putting  down  the  blockade  in 
the  Black  Sea,  we  have  no  direct  measure ; 
but  when  so  petty  a  people  as  the  Circas- 
sians, lighting  generally  with  sword  and 
bow,  unable  to  get  artillery  or  to  breach 
a  wall,  still  continue  year  after  year,  to 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  great  an- 
tagonist, it  is  manifest  that  a  free  com- 
merce with  Europe  and  with  Turkey 
would  add  to  them  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. ^Moreover,  llussia  would  not  so 
break  the  recent  treaty  of  peace,  except 
for  a  great  object.  Thus,  without  other 
means  of  knowledge,  we  think  it  reason- 
able to  measure  the  importance  of  the  free 
traffic  by  tlie  rudeness  of  the  perfidy.  We 
further  regard  it  as  certain  that,  in  her 
present  weakness  and  danger,  Russia  will 
not,  if  she  can  help  it,  drive  us  into  actual 
and  avowed  war.  Let  it  be  remembered 
how  we  dealt  in  the  siege  of  Antwexp, 
Lord  Grey  being  Prime  Minister,  and 
Palraerston  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  Urq- 
uliart  may  tell  us  it  was  piratical ;  suppose 
it  was ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  more  hu- 
mane ])rocess  than  ordinary  war,  and 
involved  nothing  treacherous.  We  assured 
the  King  of  Holland  that  we  had  no 
"war"  with  him;  that  his  ships,  and 
subjects,  and  all  his  possessions  were  safe ; 
but — we  intended  to  drive  bis  troops  out 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  and  as  ne  did 
not  desire  to  expose  himself  to  our  general 
attack,  he  submitted  to  this  limitation  of 
the  war.  So,  if  we  insisted  on  forcibly 
putting  down  the  blockade  in  the  Black 
Sea,  while  avowing  that  we  have  no  war 
with  Russia  elsewhere,  we  have  an  invin- 


cible belief  that  the  Emperor  will,  how- 
ever reluctantly  submit,  without  forcing  a 
war.  We  are  presuming  that  the  Sultan, 
after  a  frank  exposition  of  the  case,  will 
see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  allow  our  fleet  to 
pass  freely  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Not  only  would  the  diversion  of  Russian 
arms,  caused  by  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade  with  Circassia,  be  a  sensible  help  to 
the  Poles,  but  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  might  be,  over  and  above,  its  moral 
effects  on  the  otlier  populations  of  South- 
ern Russia.  It  is  not  our  phice  to  stir  up 
the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire  to 
rebel ;  any  fixed  scheme  of  (that  sort 
would  be  highly  blameable.  But  after 
long  experience  has  proved  that  the  best 
and  the  worst  Emperors  of  Russia  are 
alike  regardless  of  public  treaties,  it  ought 
not  to  grieve  us — nay,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
rejoice — if  some  of  the  conquered  people, 
unsolicited  by  us,  should  throw  off  the 
yoke.  If  free  trade  with  Circassia  were 
firmly  upheld  by  the  English  fleet,  who 
shall  say  that  a  Garibaldi  might  not  pre- 
sently appear  among  the  Cossacks  ?  They, 
as  the  Poles,  have  a  religious  quarrel  with 
the  Russian  Church,  and  with  extreme 
difficulty  maintain  their  national  institu- 
tions. While  the  Polish  insurrection 
spreads,  slight  successes  of  the  Circas- 
sians, and  the  presence  of  an  English 
fleet,  might  have  direct  effects  of  great 
magnitude. 

So  much,  then,  appears  to  us  the  very 
least  which  we  ou^nt,  at  any  rate,  at  pre- 
sent to  enforce.  It  is,  moreover,  a  form 
of  action  in  which  we  could  confidently 
and  graciously  invite  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  allies— France,  Turkey  and  Italy — 
by  whose  aid  the  peace  of  1856  was  en- 
forced, without  any  fear  of  ministering  to 
sinister  ambition.  We  could  propose 
combined  action  by  a  composite  fleet ;  and 
if  that  were  declined,  we  could  without 
offence  act  alone,  and  are  strong  enough 
to  enforce  it  alone,  if  the  Sultan  do  but 
yield  us  passage.  On  all  these  grounds 
we  regard  the  case  of  Circassia  as  an  im- 
portant clue  to  our  present  and  most  im- 
mediate duty. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  deliberate 
what  course  may,  before  long,  be  incum- 
bent on  us,  if  the  Polish  insurrection  be 
unsubdued,  and  European  opinion  rise  to 
the  necessary  mark.  Sweden  does  not 
forget — ought  Europe  to  forget  ? — the 
process  by  which  Russia  became  mistress 
of  Finland.     Alexander   I.,  that    most 
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amiable  of  foxes,  having  been  admitted  as 
a  friend,  kept  possession  by  force.  1/ 
the  Finns  in  general  still  remember  with 
regret  their  old  connection  with  Sweden, 
nothing  could  be  more  righteous  than  to 
help  them  to  regain  it,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  avowed  Russian  war.  While 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  advise  or  desire 
any  active  step  of  initiation  from  us  in  so 
delicate  and  momentous  a  matter,  which, 
even  if  we  were  sure  how  the  Finns  are 
minded,  might  involve  us  in  a  task  beyond 
our  power,  it  is  yet  wholesome  that  Kus- 
sia  should  know  that  obstinate  resistance 
on  her  part  to  Western  opinion  may 
chance  to  entail  another  loss  beside  that 
of  Poland.  We  could  not  desire  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  hold  out  such  a  threat ;  from  a 
private  Member  of  Parliament  it  might 
come  with  advantage.  Since  we  began 
to  write,  the  possibility  has  shown  itself 
that  Sweden,  encouraged  perhaps  by 
France,  will  take  out  of  the  hands  of  Eng- 
laud  the  grave  responsibility  of  initiating 
such  a  struggle,  aiid  that  the  thing  for  us 
to  consider  will  only  be,  how  to  act  under 
the  contingency.  To  stir  up  the  Finns  to 
insurrection,  and  then  abandon  them, 
would  be  a  cruelty  ;  and  however  we 
might  rejoice  in  a  diversion  &vorable  to 
Poland,  we  ought  to  protest  with  our 
whole  moral  force  agamst  making  the 
Finns  a  mere  cat^s  paw.  If  a  regular 
government  engages  in  snch  an  effort,  it 
should  be  with  adequate  forces,  and  with 
a  stern  resolution  to  persevere.  But  sup- 
posing Sweden  and  France  to  be  thus 
minded,  it  seems  to  us  the  part  of  half- 
heartedness  and  virtual  treachery  for  any 
Englishman  to  oppose  on  the  vague  prin- 
ciple that  "  the  area  of  war  must  not  be 
enlarged."  To  say  this  is  to  yield  up 
every  thing  to  Russia.  When  an  empire 
has  aggrandized  itself  on  every  other  side 
by  so  vast  and  unscrupulous  annexation, 
and  has  failed  to  attach  its  subjects,  it 
can  not  complain  of  being  forced  to  dis- 
gorge some  of  its  unjust  spoil;  and  it 
may  be  easier  to  take  away  two  or  three 
provinces  at  once  than  one  at  a  time. 
In  other  words,  to  extend  the  area  of  war 
may  be  the  only  possible  mode  of  victory ; 
which  is  indeed  the  theory  on  which  the 
Polish  insurgents  are  proceeding.  Had 
the  Indian  insurgents  in  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now  understood  this  in  the  summer  of 
185  V,  the  results  of  the  Indian  war  might 
have  been  widely  different.    A  Franco- 


Swedish  war  against  Russia  would,  it  may 
be  presumed,  attempt  simultaneously  to 
reinforce  the  Poles  through  Conrland  and 
Samogitia,  and  also  to  occupy  Finland. 
In  that  case,  what  part  remains  for  Eng- 
land? 

It  would  be  a  service  at  once  to  human- 
ity and  to  Poland,  if,  without  actual  war, 
by  a  threatening  attitude  of  expectation, 
we  forbade  Prussia  to  aid  against  Poland, 
and  forced  France  to  direct  her  martial 
ardor  against  Russia,  not  against  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  If  simultaneously  we 
kept  open  the  Circassian  trade,  Poland 
and  Finland  might,  by  the  arms  of  France 
and  Sweden,  become  independent  of  Rus- 
sia, with  glorious  advantage  to  Europe. 

But  a  real  neutrality  in  such  a  strife  is 
unworthy  of  England,  which  is  bound  to 
aim  openly  at  the  freedom  of  Poland  ;  and 
unless  Prussia  honorably  abstain,  we  are 
far  from  being  satisfied  that  England 
should  be  passive.  It  is  not  wholly  need- 
less here  to  protest  against  the  pseudo- 
liberal  doctrine  which  pretends  that  non- 
intervention is  a  great  and  beneficial  prin- 
ciple recently  adopted  in  Europe,  which 
forbids  aid  to  Poland.  Non-intervention 
is  at  best  a  policy^  not  a  principle* 
Where  the  intervention  of  England  for 
one  side  will  bring  two  or  three  more 
powers  on  to  the  other  side,  and  infiiames 
a  local  struggle  into  a  general  and  doubt- 
ful war,  we  may  be  for(^  to  abstain  from 
aiding  a  good  cause ;  but  neither  we  nor 
any  other  power  ever  did  or  ever  shall 
adopt  non-intervention  as  a  principle.  To 
do  so,  is  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  no 
international  police,  no  steady  movement 
towards  a  state  of  things  in  which  inter- 
national tribunals  shall  enforce  right  upon 
powerful  nations.  As  a  fact,  as  late  as 
1859,  France  intervened  in  Italy  agunst 
Austria,  and  was  blamed  for  stopping 
short  at  the  peace  of  Yillafranca.  It  may 
have  been  prudent  in  England  not  to  join 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  that  war ;  bat 
there  was  nothing  in  our  prudence  to 
boast  of.  In  truth,  that  we  felt  jealousy 
of  France  was  still  less  praiseworthy,  when 
nothing  enabled  France  to  appropriate 
Savoy  and  Nice,  but  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  the  sole  ally  of  Italy.  When  the 
French  Emperor  espouses  a  good  cause, 
we  make  his  ambition  harmless  by  helping 
him  in  it ;  certainly  not  by  carping  at  nim« 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  repeat  this  error. 

But  how  would  Austria  act?    Aastris 
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has  always  pretended  to  desire  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  ;  but  her  most  inconsistent 
conduct  implies  that  she  had  never  known 
her  own  heart.  The  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa protested  in  writing  against  the  sig- 
nature which  she  had  just  given  for  the 
first  division  of  Poland ;  yet  Gallicia, 
which  she  accepted  so  reluctantly,  was 
not  for  an  hour  treated  as  deserving  Po- 
lish institutions.  In  1815  the  Austrian 
dynasty  affected  to  desire  the  restoration 
of  Poland  ;  in  1848  it  solemnly  declared 
the  same  thing ;  yet  never  to  this  day  can 
it  endure  even  the  semblance  of  Polish 
nationality  on  the  smallest  scale.  Hence 
in  the  Crimean  war  the  Gallicians  be- 
lieved from  the  beginning,  that,  if  the 
Western  Allies  had  attempted  to  resusci- 
tate Poland,  Austria  would  have  actively 
joined  Ilussia,  though  she  now  reproaches 
them  for  not  having  done  this.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  a  ])ainful  expectation  that, 
if  the  cause  of  the  Poles  meet  any  hopeful 
success,  Austria  will  at  last  throw  her 
whole  force  on  to  the  side  of  Russia. 
Should  this  happen,  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  once  more  have  occasion  to 
ponder,  wuth  what  sort  of  wisdom  they 
have  constantly  discouraged  Hungary, 
and  have  nurtured  against  Western  Eu- 
rope, against  Constitutional  Government, 
against  free  religion  and  hereditary  nation- 
al institutions,  the  power  which  for  three 
centuries  has  been  the  strength  of  obscur- 
antism and  of  tyranny.  In  a  struggle 
reaching  from  north  to  south,  human  wis- 
dom has  to  follow  not  to  lead.  But  if 
Hungary  and  Italy  should  rise  upon  Aus- 
tria, at  the  crisis  of  Austria  joining  Russia, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  English  minis- 
try will  at  last  give  up  its  disastrous  anx- 
iety to  maintain  the  Austrian  empire. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
deep  national  humiliation,  at  remembering 
the  part  which  England  played  towards 
Poland  in  1831,  which  was  the  very  re- 
veree  of  niagnanimous ;  w^hich  we  can  not 
defend  to  a  foreigner,  however  much  we 
may  deprecate  loading  Lord  Palmerston 
with  the  exclusive  blame.  It  will  bo  rc- 
mombered  that  the  old  Whig  doctrine 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Cobdon  and  Bright — 
absolute  censure  on  our  taking  part  in 
continental  quarrels.  Mr.  Canning,  for  a 
short  moment,  awakened  the  national  ar- 
dor to  defend  Portugal;  and  hia  mere 
threat  of  war,  and  m  appealing  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  saved  Portngal  without 
war.    With  this  ezoeption,  the  spirit  of 


the  nation  from  1816  to  1830  was  that  of 
intense  unwillingness  to  interfere  abroad. 
After  Mr.  Canning's  death  in  1827,  the 
Whig  principles  became  every  year  more 
in  the  ascendants,  until  the  movement  car- 
ried Lord  Grey  into  power,  pledged  to 
parliamentary  reform,  p^occ,  and  retrencfhr 
ment.    Scarcely  was  ho  firm  in  office — the 
struggle  for  reform  being  initiated,  but 
the  victory  not  won — ^when  the  King  of 
the  French  proposed  to  him  (in  July,  1831) 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Poland.    We 
can  not  wonder  that  Earl  Grey,  under 
whom  Lord  Palmerston  was  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  gave  a  decisive  refusal ;    yet 
we  are  not  able  to  applaud  his  conduct, 
nor  to  shield  it  from  foreign  censure.    Of 
all  defences  the  worst  is,  that  the  ministry 
was preoccttpied  by  the  Reform  Bill.    This 
may  be  true,  but  it  condemns  our  institu- 
tions.    If  we  have  international  duties, 
we  ought  to  have  organization  adapted 
for  them.    If  our  executive  government 
is  too  busy  in  home  legislation  to  fulfill 
foreign  duties,  of  what  worth  are  we  to 
Europe?    A  somewhat  better  reply  is 
that  which  says,  that  we  were  not  yet 
healed  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  pub- 
lic cause,  and  had  a  right  to  plead  exemp- 
tion from  service ;   and,  if  the  nation  hsid 
been  appealed  to,  and  had  thus  answered, 
it  might  have  been  hard  to  blame  it.    But 
no  minister,  we  hold,  had  a  right  to  an- 
swer for  the  nation,  and  leave  upon  us 
such  a  brand  of  ignominy  ;    and  the  case 
was  made  worse  by  the  secrecy  observed 
for  thirty  years.    Until  1848  the  admirers 
of  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  claim  credit 
for  him,  as  having  desired  to  save  Poland 
in  1831,  but  as  having  been  prevented  Jy 
Louis  Philippe.    Perhaps  they  ought  to 
have  said,  by  Lord  Ghrey.    But  his  lord- 
ship enjoyed  the  credit  of  this,  until  the 
republican  revolutionists  in  Paris  published 
documents  which  proved  the  impediment 
to  have  lain  with  the  English  Government. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  generally  disbe- 
lieved in  England,  until  in  1861  the  min- 
istry,  after   much   pressure,    reluctantly 
published  the  papers,  which  show  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in    declining   to    aid 
Poland,  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  were  not  prepared  to  use 
force  s^ainst  '^  a  ^ood  ana  faithful  ally.** 
Yet  this  ally  had  kept  Finland  and  War- 
saw by  force;  and  in  1814-15 — but  that 
Napoleon    returned   from    Elba — would 
probably  have  been  expelled  from  War- 
saw by   force.    The   **Holy   Alliance,'' 
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which  Alexander  immediately  after  orig- 
inated, was  the  opprobrium  of  Europe. 
Its  intrigues  and  violence  overthrew  the 
constitutions  of  Sicily  and  of  Spain,  to 
which  England  had  been  a  party,  and 
kept  Europe  in  convulsion  or  m  dismay. 
Not  only  liad  the  leading  Whigs  made 
one  long  protest  against  it  for  fifteen 
years,  but  Sir.  Canning,  as  Foreign  Secrc- 
ary,  liad  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Verona  to  donouncc  its  conduct.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  as  a  Tory  minister,  esteemed 
to  be  a  peculiar  friend  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  had  felt  it  necessary  in  1829  to 
enter  a  vehement  protest  against  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  Tlie  good  and  faithful 
ally  (Lord  Palmers  ton,  1801,  tells  us) 
broke  his  convent  in  1815,  "almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  concluded ;  and  the  great- 
est  violation  of  a  treaty  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  that  which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Poland."  The  phrase  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, that  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
"  the  great  crime  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," was  echoed  by  all  the  Whigs  ;  and 
very  ordinary  statesmen  knew  how  much 
was  pending  when  Poland  rose.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  constitutional 
minister  to  lay  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  elicit  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  House  and  country.  No  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  that,  in  a  struggle  which 
was  at  first  favorable  to  Poland,  she  might 
have  been  saved  by  little  effort  of  the 
great  powers.  The  Austrian  dynasty 
professed  good  will,  and  the  nation  of 
Ilungary  was  zealous,  as  was  France; 
but  the  positive  refusal  of  England  held 
them  back.  For  this  neglect  not  only 
has  Poland  suffered,  so  has  Hungary. 
England  alsfo  and  Franco  had  to  bleed  in 
the  great  Uussian  war.  From  the  wounds 
of  that  war  Russia  is  not  by  any  means 
yet  recovered,  either  in  men  or  in  finance  ; 
she  is  greatly  weaker  than  in  1831,  while 
France  and  England  are  immensely 
stronger.  Steam  navigation  gives  us 
facilities  which  did  not  then  exist ;  and 
the  improvements  in  cannon  and  in  iron 
sheathing  add  to  us  advantages,  beyond 
those  of  even  a  few  years  back,  in  an  ex- 
pedition where  nothing  would  be  met  but 
old  fortifications,  as  on  Courland  or  Fin- 
land. Whether  our  powers  be  considered, 
or  our  duties,  the  grave  question  opens, 
whether  we  are  not  bound  to  active  and 
great  efforts,  partly  to  redeem  our  i>a8t 


neglect,  partly  to  secure  the  future  of  En- 
rope,  which  may  be  overclouded  for  a 
long  while,  if  in  this  crisis  we  wink  at  in- 
justice on  so  gi*eat  a  scale,  inflicted  by  a 
power  which  is  already  unscrupulonsly 
violating  the  terms  of  the  peace  made 
with  us  in  1850.  Yet  we  continue  to  pay 
to  Russia  about  £70,000  a  year,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  1815,  which  she  baa  so  ill- 
respected. 

In  contrasting  the  present  Polish  strug- 
gle with  those  which  nave  preceded  it,  we 
find  great  diversities.  In  all  the  former 
wars  they  had  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a 
regular  government  and  regular  army ;  in 
the  present  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  began  from  mere  scythemen.  But  in 
the  first  war  they  were  extremely  dis- 
imited,  and  even  in  the  last  no  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  peasants.  At  least  it  has 
been  said  that  from  this  cause  Uiey  could 
not  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  adcauately, 
in  1831,  after  success  in  two  great  battles. 
Now,  while  the  civil  conflict  between 
democrat  and  aristocrat  is,  we  fear,  bitter 
enough,  this  disappears  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  no 
disuniting  effect ;  and,  though  we  distrust 
our  own  power  to  judge  how  much  has 
been  yet  won,  the  area  of  this  war  is 
clearly  far  greater  than  that  of  1815.  We 
regret  to  hear  the  report  that  the  internal 
Polish  dissention  has  lead  to  two  commit 
tees  in  London,  of  which  the  one  ^ves  its 
money  direct  to  the  insurgent  government 
at  Warsaw,  the  other  to  the  discretion  of 
Count  Andrew  Zamoyski.  Every  beaten 
cause  is  sure  to  have  strong  divisions; 
each  throwing  on  the  other  the  blnme  of 
failure  ;  nor  do  we  censure  Poland  on  this 
account.  Each  party,  looked  at  separate- 
ly, appears  truly  moderate.  The  original 
nobles  were,  like  that  part  of  En^and 
which  exercises  the  franchise,  a  real  nation, 
and  not  an  aristocratical  order ;  and  the 
aristocracy  proper  has  abounded  with 
patriotic  men,  always  foremost  to  suffer 
for  their  country.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  devised  and  earned  by  it,  was  a 
noble  work ;  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  simultaneous  efforts  of  the  French, 
shows  a  far  wiser  estimate  of  what  was  at- 
tainable and  practical  Moreover,  what 
could  not  be  done  for  the  peasants  all  at 
once,  has  been  carefully  studied  in  these 
later  years,  especially  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Warsaw.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  democrats,  however  stig* 
matized  as  "  communists,"  do  not,  as  far  as 
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we  can  learn,  demfind  any  thing  for  the 
peasants  but  what  Kosciusko  claimed,  and 
what  the  most  patriotic  Russians  also 
claim  for  the  Russian  peasants.  English- 
men look  at  this  quest  on  too  much 
through  an  English  mefli>  m.  The  state 
of  our  peasants,  living  hy  daily  wages, 
does  not  appear  to  foreigners  as  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  maiitind,  nor  by  any 
means  desirable.  Small  f.eeholds  are  re- 
garded in  America,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Switzerland,  as  a  far  more 
natural  and  reasonable  state  for  the 
millions  of  cultivators.  Why  are  Poles 
and  Russians  to  be  denounced  as  "  com- 
munists" for  being  of  the  same  opinion  ? 
and  with  what  propriety  is  the  word  com- 
munism used  of  a  small  freehold,  held  as 
property  by  one  man  ?  Those  who  so 
speak  probably  start  from  the  assumption 
that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  lord 
who  has  rights  and  duties  upon  it^  and 
that  the  cultivator  who  has  also  duties 
upon  it  has  no  rights  or  property  in  it 
Tliis  theory  appears  to  have  triumphed 
in  England,  but  we  can  not  felicitate  our 
nation  upon  it ;  and  in  truth  it  is  rather 
in  spite  of,  than  because  of,  its  triumph, 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  general  pros- 
perity. If  masses  of  Englishmen  were  to 
be  driven  into  exile,  we  fear  that  no  na- 
tion would  exhibit  to  the  foreigner  more 
intense  contrasts  of  party  spirit ;  nor  do 
we  wonder  to  learn  that  democratic  Poles 
are  apt  to  believe  every  thing  worst  of  the 
more  prosperous  aristocratic  exile.  Yet 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  patriots,  and, 
we  trust,  are  likely  to  cooperate  faithfully. 
Nor  are  the  simple-hearted  Russians 
in  themselves  less  interesting.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  details  given  by  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  con- 
cerning the  deliberations  of  the  assem 
blies  at  Moscow,  at  Zvenigorod,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  general  fact  of  interest 
is  that,  when  the  Emperor  puts  five  ques- 
tions  of  detail  for  the  nobles  to  answer, 


the  nobles  ingeniously  manage  to  avoid 
giving  any  other  reply,  than  that  a  nation- 
al representative  assembly,  chosen  from 
all  classes  and  parts,  is  wanted  to  answer 
them.  They  remember  that,  two  centur- 
ies and  a  half  ago,  a  "  Zemskoi  Sabor"  (an 
Assembly  of  the  Country)  was  gathered 
at  Moscow ;  this  phrase  is  once  more  in 
everybody's  mouth.  The  Zvenigorod  ad- 
dress suggests  also  the  importance  of 
provincial  representative  assemblies,  which 
shall  prepare  materials  for  the  Moscow  as- 
sembly ;  in  other  words,  a  complete  ap- 
paratus of  local  parliaments  and  central 
congress.  A  single  year's  free  talk  of  this 
kind  must  produce  a  revolution  of  mind 
in  Russia,  which  no  despotism  will  per- 
manently quell ;  and,  though  the  immedi- 
ate results  are  stilPdark,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Russia  must  ere  long,  become  a  con- 
stitutional country,  with  free  peasants — 
perhaps  mainly  freeholders — and  great 
additional  deve  opment  of  wealth  and  of 
mechanical  skill.  Let  her  but  resign  her 
ambition  against  Poland,  and  give  herself 
to  develop  the  vast  capabilities  of  tl»c 
Ukrine,  and  of  the  plains  of  the  Don  and 
Volga,  and  a  vast  increase  would  ere  long 
follow  in  population  and  in  all  resources. 
If  once  internal  freedom  take  deep  roots 
in  that  great  country,  even  could  she  win 
all  Poland  to  herself,  her  predominance 
would  no  longer  be  frightful  to  mankind. 
We  might  still  have  occasion  to  deprecate 
her  too  great  influence  westward ;  but  ' 
should  be  able  to  contemplate  ti*anquilly 
her  probable  overflow  upon  Western 
Asia,  as  perhaps  the  providentially-ap- 
pointed mode  of  rescumg  long-aftiicted 
lands.  But  while  obstinately  struggling 
to  crush  a  country  of  thirty  million  inhab- 
itants, the  Emperor  Alexander  is  more 
likely  to  convulse  and  dislocate  his 
whole  empire,  than  to  prepare  it  for  con- 
quering and  renovatmg  the  worn-out 
dynasties  of  the  Mussulman. 
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EYE. 


CLAUDIXE  FRAXgOISE  (FORMERLY   CALLED   MARIE)  MIGNOT. 


It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  Frencli- 
nion  of  any  tolerable  amount  of  historical 
reailing  who  are  not  familiar  "with  the 
name,  at  least,  of  my  present  subject ;  but 
still  fewer  are  those  who  could  give  any 
precise  account  of  her  career,  extraordin- 
ary as  that  fippears  to  have  been.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  though  historians 
and  memoir- writers  treating  of  public 
affairs  and  remarkable  personasres  in  the 
seventeenth  century  are  brought  to  make 
here  and  there  incidental  allusion  to  Marie 
^ligiiot,  as  she  was  commonly  though 
erroneously  called,  they  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  her  history. 

So- now  to  my  story,  in  the  slender  out- 
line of  which,  if  the  tender-hearted  among 
mv  fair  readers  find  not  much  food  for 
their  sentimental  sympathies,  those  who 
lovd  the  stranii:e  and  wonderful  will  find 
romance  enough  to  suit  their  disposition. 

Somewhere  about  the  second  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  born  to 
a  poor  ])easaiit  woman  residing  in  a  ham- 
let situated  at  about  a  league  fron  Greno- 
bio,  the  capital  of  Dauphine,  a  daughter, 
wlio,  thus  having  planted  her  little  naked 
foot  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  social  lad- 
der, was  destined  to  climb  it  steadily,  un- 
til she  had  reached  the  highest  summit  to 
wliich  a  mere  subject  can  aspire.  Could 
anv  of  the  herbs  which  it  was  the  trade  of 
t!iis  poor  mother  to  gather  in  the  marshes 
and  ditches  about  her  lowly  dwelling  have 
imparted  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the  future, 
how  her  heart  would  have  beaten  with 
])ride,  how  her  eyes  would  have  opened 
with  astonishment,  as  the  wondrous  for- 
tunes were  revealed  to  her  of  that  little 
Si]'ialid  urchin  whom,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  countrv women,  she  w-as 
wont  to  hang  up  to  a  peg  on  the  hovel- 
wall  tightly  swaddled  up,  like  a  miniature 
mummy,  there  to  pull  and  make  wry  faces 
unobserved,  till  its  mother  returned  from 
her  foraging  expedition  and  released  it  at 


once  from  its  hook  and  its  miserv !  Had 
Perrault,  the  gracefid  chronicler  of  fairy 
deeds,  written  his  charming  history  of 
Cinderella  at  that  time — which  he  could 
not,  being  as  yet  unborn — the  mother  of 
little  Chiudino  Frangoise,  looking  into  the 
future,  as  we  imagine  her,  would  have 
assuredly  drawn  a  parallel  in  her  own 
mind  between  the  despised  house-drudge 
of  the  story — bursting  forth  from  her  chry- 
salis covering  of  serge  besmirched  with 
ashes,  to  shine,  in  beauty  and  fine  raiment, 
the  queen  of  the  ball-room,  t^o  chosen 
bride  of  a  bonaji'/e  prince — and  her  own 
child,  who,  with  almost  equal  suddennesSi 
but  by  no  other  witchery  than  that  hn 
own  native  beauty  and  grace,  should  quit 
the  rags  and  tatters  and  all  the  wretched 
circumstances  of  her  lowly  lot^  for  brocad- 
ed silkr,  brave  equipages,  and  the  pride  of 
place.  The  meager  tradition  to  which  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Claud ine  Mignot  denies  us  every  iota  of 
information  concerning  her  infancy  and 
juvenile  training.  She  does  not  appear 
upon  the  scene  until  ch^se  upon  her  six* 
teeuth  year,  when,  under  the  name  of  La 
Llauda — in  the  provenyal  patois  of  her 
native  village  the  synonyme  of  Claudine— 
she  is  renowned  throughout  the  country- 
side for  her  exquisite  loveliness.  That, 
besides  mere  beauty  of  face,  she  must  have 
had  that  native  charm  of  manner  which 
belongs  to  characters  of  exceptional  mold, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  judging 
from  her  subsequent  history.  Otherwise 
she  would  hardly  have  been  sued  e»  taut 
hien  tout  hoivieur  for  her  hand  by  a  lover 
so  far  her  superior  in  position  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Dauphine,  as  was  in  fact  the  case ;  for  to 
this  person  does  CLiudine  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  plighted  spouse  when  we  first 
hear  of  her.  The  name  of  the  enamored 
secretary  has  been  lost,  nor  have  any  par- 
ticulars been  handed  down  of  the 
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of  their  first  meeting.  Not  indeed  that 
this  is  a  very  grief- worthy  hiatus,  for  the 
courtship  was  in  the  end  an  unhappy  one, 
and  the  suitor  was  destined  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  old  rhymed  saying : 

"  He  that  wills  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  wills  be  shall  have  nay." 

Wherever  the  charms  of  the  lowly  damsel 
may  have  first  struck  the  susceptible  secre- 
tJiry,  the  wooing  must  •have  been  carried 
on  at  a  good  round  pace  ;  for  the  bride- 
elect  is  scarce  sixteen  when  the  day  is  fix- 
ed for  the  solemn  betrothing  of  the  couple, 
according  to  ancient  French  usage.     And 
here  the  first  hitch   occurred  in  this  ill- 
omened  love-suit,  through  the  squeamish 
delicacy  of  the  lover,  who,  offended  at  a 
breach  of  good  manners  committed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  heroine  of  the  day,  broke 
off  the  negotiation.     What  the  particular 
offence   against   social   etiquette   was,  al- 
thoni>h  tradition  has  left  it  vailed  in  no 
prudish  mystery,  we  can  not  here  reveal, 
without    claiming   a   Rabelaisian    license 
which  our   age   entirely  denies.     Let   us 
merely  venture  to  say,  that  no  amount  of 
naivete  on  the  part  of  the  village-girl  would 
account  for  the  transgression  having  been 
willful ;  and  therefore,  to  have  seized  on 
so  airy  a  pretext  for  the  rupture  was  con- 
temptible on  the  part   of  the   secretary, 
whose  subsequent  ill-treatment,  when  it 
comes   to   be   related,   will   consequently 
meet  with  no  sympathy.     After  a  lapse  of 
a  iitw  months,  the  delicate  nerves  of  the 
peasant-girl's  genteel  wooer  having  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  they  had  suffered  on 
this  critical  occasion,  his  passion  seems  to 
have  revived  ;    for   a   reconciliation   was 
brought  about,  and  the  marriage  was  once 
more  on   the  point   of  realization,  when 
came  the  secretary's  turn  to  be  slighted, 
and  that   in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
possible,  and  without  hope  of  subsequent 
re-patching.     The  master  whom  this  ca- 
pricious lover  served  was  Pierre  de  Portes 
d'Amblerieux,  treasurer,  as  aforesaid,  of 
the  province  of  Daupliinc ;  an  old  bache- 
lor,  and    well  found  in   worldly  goods, 
acquired  in  part  by  the  gains  of  his  office, 
part  by  inheritance.     Ilim  the  secretary 
besought  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
he  was  now  again  warmly  bent  on ;  a  step 
the  more  necessary  in  his  position,  as  the 
intended  bride  held  so  exceedingly  humble 
a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  social  status, 
and  the  steps  of  the  social  staircase  were 


at  that  time  far  higher  and  steeper  than 
now,  and  apt  to  endanger  the  necks  both 
of  those  mounting  and  those  descending. 
The  treasurer,  though  an  old  bachelor, 
was  still  capable  of  sympathizing  with  a 
youthful  passion  ardent  enough  to  devour 
all  worldly  obstacles,  and  he  therefore 
good-naturedly  not  only  granted  his  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  nuptials,  but  pro- 
mised to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wed- 
ding-feast. The  deliojhted  secretary,  anxi- 
ous no  doubt  to  vindicate  his  good  taste 
in  the  eyes  of  his  kind-hearted  chief,  at 
once  craved  permission  to  present  to  him 
the  village  beauty  who  had  thus  wooed 
him  down  from  his  back-stair  Olympus. 
Nothing  loth,  no  doubt,  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  the  blushing  charms  even  of  a  rustic 
belle  not  yet  sixteen,  the  genial  old  trea- 
surer appointed  that  the  presentation  of 
La  Llauda  should  take  place  at  a  mansion 
which  he  possessed  on  a  property  situated 
at  St.  Mury,  in  the  commune  of  Meylau, 
her  native  region. 

The  interview  took  place ;  and  D'Am- 
blerieux'  judgment  of  Claudine's  fascina- 
tions so  thoroughly  coincided  with  that  of 
his  secretary,  that  his  venerable  but  still 
combustible   bosom  became  aglow  with 
passionate  admiration.    I  here  frankly  de- 
clare that  I  greatly  admire  this  kind,  sus- 
ceptible-hearted, fine  old  French  gentle- 
man, who  is  smitten  thus  suddenly  with 
an  uncontrollable  passion  for  the  lovely 
village-maid  betrothed  to  his  secretary; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  he  pursued,  which  by 
some  poor-spirited  moralist  will,  I  have 
no    doubt,    be    taxed    with    treachery. 
Treachery — a  fig !     I  maintain,  that  when 
the  chivalrous  old  treasurer,  kindling  with 
the  volcanic  ardor  that  now  burst  forth 
like  a  Hecla  through  the  snows  of  sixty 
years  of   celibacy,   determined  that  the 
peerless  beauty  who  harf    accomplished 
this  miracle  should  become  his  bride,  and 
thereupon  sent  the  secretary  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  to  some  distant  province,  he 
was  acting  as  an  instrument  of  Providence, 
chosen  to  rescue  from  an  unworthy  fate 
one  who,  by  her  graces  of  mind  no  less 
than  of  body,  was  unmistakably  reserved 
for  a  higher  destiny  than  to  become  the 
drudging  wife  of  a  fourth-rate  provincial 
bureaucrat.     Claudine,  too,  conscious  of 
her  true  worth,  dimly  foreseeing  in  her 
prophetic  soul  that  rank  and  wealth  were 
to  be  her  lot  and  excdsiar  her  motto,  had 
as  little  need  to  feel  any  qualms  of  consci- 
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encc  when  slie  listened  to  the  declaration 
of  D'Arablerieux,  abruptly-kindled  but 
devoted,  honorable  love,  and  closed — 
probably  after  some  sliglit  maidenly  hesi- 
tation, tl)e  result  more  of  surprise  than 
doubt — with  the  enertrctic  projjosal  of  the 
gallant  old  courtier  to  become  Madame  la 
Tresoriere  off-hand,  without  further  parley 
or  dalliance.  The  contrast  between  the 
shilly-shally,  fast-and-Ioose  courtship  of  the 
secretary,  and  the  military  determination, 
rapidity,  and  d;ish  of  his  superior,  must 
have  helped  to  add  favor  to  the  new  lover 
in  the  eyes  of  the  villaije-girl,  already  daz- 
zled by  his  wealth  and  i)osition ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  passion  of  love  in 
the  breast  of  a  child  of  sixteen  not  artifici- 
ally excited  by  romantic  talcs  would 
hanlly  be  very  deep-rooted,  so  that  the 
perfiily  to  her  early  vows  must  have  been 
fraught  with  the  smallest  possible  injury 
to  her  conscience.  Tlien,  couM  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  secretary's  humiHating 
rupture  of  the  engagement  between  them 
have  yet  healed?  \Vas  there  any  love 
after  this  between  them  ?  Was  she  not 
marrvinij  him  to  save  her  honor,  and  was 
be  not  marrvinc:  her  to  save  the  sum  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  ]>ay  for  his 
breach  of  a  marriage-contract  when  no 
valid  cause  could  be  shown !  For  if  the 
French  law  admits  no  right  of  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  it  decrees 
that  compensation  shall  be  made  when, 
after  solenm  betrothal  {fianraUhs^  one 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse,  without  a  rea- 
son goo<l  in  law,  to  fulfill  the  engagement 
so  entered  into.  If  this  were  so,  how 
could  Claudine  hesitate?  On  the  one 
side,  the  most  signal  reparation  to  her  of 
fended  pride,  deliciously  sweet  revenge 
upon  the  offender,  wealth,  rank,  and  a 
doating  husband.  On  the  other,  the  me- 
morv  of  childish  vows  of  love  very  much 
blurred  and  blotted  by  subsequent  tears 
of  j)ain  an<l  mortification,  and  a  peevish 
husband  with  vet  his  wav  to  make  in  the 
world.  Had  the  peasant-girl  Ikjcu  taught 
the  higln'st  and  most  refined  views  of 
moral  obligation  and  social  proprieties, 
such  as  belong  to  vomig  ladies  in  a  far 
higher  station,  I  don  t  think  even  then  she 
"Would  have  resisted  the  tremendous  temp- 
tation here  offered.  Only  the  manner  of 
escaping  the  engagement  would  have  dif- 
fered :  pa])a  would  have  intervened ;  ])re- 
texts  would  have  been  invented ;  and  mat- 
ters would  have  been  more  decorously 
conducted,  for  the  integrity  of  that  invalu- 


able panoply  against  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  a  scurrilous  world — appearance. 

So  Mr.  Secretary  was  jilted  in  a  very 
dexterous  and  masterly  manner ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  pity  him.  D'Ambler- 
ieux,  immediately  afler  the  interview 
which  had  converted  the  easy-going  old 
bachelor  into  a  sighing  furnace  of  love, 
sent  him  ofl'  on  a  pretended  mission  of 
the  most  urgent  business  to  Grenoble; 
but  all  that  the  poor  secretary  was  unwit- 
tingly charged  unth  was  an  earnest  in- 
junction  on  the  friends  of  D' Amble rieux, 
to  whom  he  carried  letters,  that  the  mes- 
senger should  be  carefully  detained  until 
further  notice.  Meanwhile,  as  no  time  is 
to  be  lost,  least  haply  the  maiden  should 
relent,  an  express  is  dispatched  the  same 
evening  to  M.  Scarron,  the  Bishop  of 
Grenol>le,  requesting  that  he  will  retnm 
per  bearer  three  dispensations  from  the 
publication  of  banns,  one  for  each  publica- 
tion required  by  law.  Between  the  re- 
turn of  the  messenger  with  the  necessary 
document  to  give  validity  to  a  private 
marriage,  and  tlie  espousal  of  La  I^laada, 
the  peasant  beauty  of  the  hamlet  of 
Bachet,  by  Pierre  de  Fortes  d'Amblerieiix, 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Dauphind, 
the  shortest  possible  interval,  we  may  be 
sure,  intervened.  A  polite  note  was  im- 
mediately after  received  by  the  secretary, 
acquainting  him  with  the  happy  event 
with  which,  together  with  his  own  piteona 
discomfiture,  the  ])rovince  would  shortly 
ring;  apprising  him  moreover  that  his 
services,  whether  as  secretary  or  other- 
wise, would  no  longer  be  required ;  and 
in(*l()sing,  for  application  to  the  part 
afflicted,  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of  Dan- 
phine  for  a  sum  which  tradition  spccifieB 
not,  but  which  was  sufflcient  to  persuade 
the  secretary  to  explode  noiselessly,  and 
retire  into  that  obscurity  wherein  until 
now  he  has  been  left  almost  whoUv  nn- 
disturbed. 

Therp  is  very  good  authority  for  treat- 
ing the  defeated  secretary  with  as  little 
sympathy  as  I  have  here  done.  His  case 
seems  to  have  excited  at  the  time  none 
of  that  ])opular  commiseration  which, 
had  he  in  the  least  deserved  it,  would 
have  converted  him  into  a  fit  subject  for 
])laintive  ballads.  There  is,  on  toe  con- 
trary, still  extant  a  satirical  comedy, 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Danphinc,  and 
i)ublished  in  1G33  at  Grenoble, — probaUj 
in  the  very  year  of  Claudine's  brillital 
marriage, — which  is  evidently  founded  oa 
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the  circumstances  we  have  just  related, 
and  in  which  the  rt-jected  lover  is  mani- 
festly intended  rather  to  be  laughed  at 
than  pitied.  This  piece  is  entitled  La 
Pastorale  et  Tragiconte  de  Janin^  although 
it  wus  more  popularly  designated  by 
the  name  of  its  heroine  La  Llaucla,^  and 
Avas  the  first  successful  production  of  Jean 
]^lillet,  a  Dauphinais  poet,  whose  works 
are  well  known  to  those  who  are  learned 
in  the  literature  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  real  inci 
dents  which  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
work  won  for  it  more  favor  than  its  in- 
trinsic merit  would  otherwise  warrant ; 
for  although  almost  all  written  in  the 
patois  of  Daui)hine,  it  has  run  through  as 
many  as  four  editions,  besides  numerous 
piracies  and  imitations.  A  copy  of  the 
latest  of  the  authentic  editions  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  from  it  I  have  made 
a  few  extracts,  which  may  prove  interest 
ing  to  the  reader,  whether  as  specimens 
of  a  local  literature  of  considerable  extent 
and  frequently  high  merit,  little  known 
save  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  it 
self  in  which  it  has  sprung  up  and  to 
philological  students,  or  as  conveying  an 
exact  impression  of  the  language  in  which, 
to  have  been  understood,  both  D' Amble- 
rieux  and  his  secretarv  must  have  ad- 
dressed  the  village  beauty  whose  affec- 
tions they  strove  to  win.  Llauda,  in  the 
play,  is  a  shepherdess,  w-ho  is  wooed  by 
J  an  in,  a  shepherd,  but  falls  out  with  him 
on  account  of  the  too  practical  nature  of 
his  addresses;  when,  just  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment  that  the  over-pressing  lover 
is  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace,  she  is  en- 
coimtered  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  by 
Amiilor,  a  nobleman,  who,  struck  with 
her  beauty,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
St  rait  way  woos  and  wins  her  plighted 
faith.  On  <liscovering  this  state  of  things, 
Janin  becomes  violently  enraged,  hurls 
missiles  at  the  fond  lovers  from  his  sling, 
and  final!  v  seeks  the  assistance  of  a  sor- 
ceress,  who  lends  him  a  magic  flageolet, 
th«;  sound  of  which  irresistibly  compels  all 
who  hear  it  to  dance,  and  instructs  him, 
moreover,  how  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
lovers  at  the  very  moment  the  priest  is 
])ronouncing  over  them  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction. Neither  the  dance-compelling 
j)i|)ing  of  the  flageolet,  nor  the  baleful 
malelice  of  Vagudlette^  is  of  any  avail  to 
prevent  the  final  happy  union  of  Llauda 
and  her  high-born  suitor  ;  and  Janin,  hav- 
ing exhausted  his  spit^,   throws  himself 


down  from  a  high  rock,  and  brings  the 
pastoral  tragi-comedy  to  a  conclusion. 

As  soon  as  Llauda  was  transformed 
from  the  humble  tenent  of  a  villager's 
cottage  to  Madame  la  Tresoriere,  the  wife 
of  an  important  personage  in  the  province, 
and  mistress  of  more  than  one  lordly  man- 
sion, she  was  not  content  with  reigning 
over  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  her 
beauty  and  amiability  alone,  but  she  re- 
solved to  become  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  high  position  to  which  he  had  done 
her  the  honor  to  raise  her,  by  devoting 
herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  task  of 
supplying  those  deficiencies  in  her  educa- 
tion which  were  the  necessary  result  of 
her  extremely  lowly  origin.  Madame 
Dunoyer,  the  authoress  of  an  odd  sort  of 
collection  of  gossip  and  scandal  not  over 
trustworthy,  entitled  Lettres  Uistornjues 
it  Galantes^  and  who  is  the  only  writer 
who  gives  any  acxrount  of  Claudine  Mig- 
not,  states  that  she  put  herself  under  the 
tuition  of  all  sorts  of  masters,  acquired  all 
that  the  science  of  that  day  could  teach, 
and,  so  long  as  she  continued  the  wife  of 
the  old  treasurer,  employed  all  her  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  learning  and  science, 
philosophy  and  literature,  were  at  that 
time  represented  by  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
Descartes,  Spinosa,  Gassendi,  Grotius,  Ber- 
noulli, Bayle,  Pasquier,  Bellarmin,  Vanni- 
ni,  Campanella,  wo  shall  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  intellectual  hights  to  which 
the  brave-hearted  and  righteously-ambiti- 
ous peasant-girl  aspired  to  climb,  and 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  she 
succeeded  in  reaching.  Not  that  I  for  an 
instant  believe  the  delicately-moulded  and 
once  stockingless  extremities  of  the  fas- 
cinating Llauda  were  ever  concealed  in 
the  cerulean  hose  of  female  pedantry ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  became  a  tho- 
roughly and  even  exceptionally  accomplish- 
ed woman,  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
brilliant  intellectual  circles  which  marked 
the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  and  to 
which  M.  Victor  Cousm  has  given  us  the 
entree  in  his  admirable  biouraphies  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Madame  de  Sa- 
ble, and  Madame  de  Chevreuse — a  society 
in  which,  as  the  sequel  wull  show,  she  was 
destined  to  take  her  place,  and  retain  it 
during  a  considerable  part  of  a  long  life. 
To  her  success  in  this  brave  effort  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  position  by  solid  ac- 
quirements, as  well  as  by  the  lighter  graces 
and  refined  sentiments  of  a  liberal  educa- 
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tion,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
her  continued  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  the  treasurer  D' AmbU>rieux ;  for  had 
she  not  thus  clothed  her  mind  as  richly  as 
the  fortune  of  her  husband  permitted  her 
to  clotlie  her  person,  not  all  the  radiant 
beauty  of  Aphrodite  herself  would  liave 
kept  aloof  at  sundry  unpro]>itious  moments 
the  inconvenient  memory  of  her  s(|ualid 
nurture  in  the  herb-woman's  hovel,  and 
her  tatterdemalion  girlhood.  The  colla- 
teral D'Amblerieux,  male  and  female, 
clamored  finely,  no  doubt,  in  the  ears  of 
the  rich  old  treasurer  at  his  thus  bemean- 
ing  himself  to  the  level  of  itne  petite  sotte 
de  jmysanne  ;  and  he  might,  thus  benevo- 
lently operated  on  for  the  cataract  of  love- 
blindness,  have  repented  his  bargain,  had 
he  not  dailv  seen  it  increase  in  value  till  it 
grew  into  that  ])riceles8  treasure — a  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  and  devoted  wife.  As 
it  was,  he  shut  his  ears  and  his  doors 
against  his  remonstrant  relative**,  and  re- 
paid the  exemplary  conduct  of  liis  high- 
spirited  little  wife  with  his  entire  and  un- 
divided aflection,  as  was  plainly  manifest- 
ed in  the  last  act  of  his  lite,  by  w^hich  he 
constituted  her  heiress  to  the  whole  of  his 
pro])erty,  or,  according  to  the  French 
legal  term,  Ugataire  miivernelie.  Had 
either  of  the  two  children — both  females 
— who  were  bom  to  the  old  treasurer  sur- 
vived, there  would  doubtless  have  been 
some  limitation  to  this  bequest.  As  it 
was,  the  widow  of  D'Amblerieux  became 
absolute  mistress  of  his  entire  wordly 
wealth,  which  was  very  considerable.  Of 
course  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  family 
to  overthrow  the  will,  and  in  the  year 
1653  Claudine  had  to  make  a  journey  to 
Paris  in  order  to  solicit  an  arret  devoca- 
tiotiy  or,  as  we  should  here  term  it,  to  sue 
out  a  writ  o^ certiorari  for  the  removal  of 
the  cause  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

A  law-suit  w\as  not  alone  to  occupy  her 
attention.  At  the  end  of  this  journey, 
destined  in  all  respects  to  exert  so  import- 
ant an  influence  on  her  fortunes,  Claudine 
was  fated,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed 
over,  to  become  judge  and  party  both  in 
a  suit  of  another  kind — a  love-suit ;  and 
the  ])arty  moving  the  court  was  once  again 
a  lover  well  striken  in  years,  but  doubtless 
green  an<l  hale  yet,  and  whose  age,  like 
old  Adam's,  was  "  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty 
but  kindly.""  This  venerable  gallant  was 
no  other  than  Marcchal  Franc;* »is  de  1*116- 
pital.  Seigneur  du  Ilallier,  Conite  de  Uos- 
nay,  a  brave  old  warrier,  now  in  his  sev- 


enty-fifth year,  and  whose  protection  and 
support  Claudine  had  besought  in  defence 
of  her  rights ;  for  justice  in  France  was  at 
that  time  any  thing  but  even-handed,  and 
the  disappointed  relatives  of  the  departed 
treasurer  were  j)owerful.  Here  agam  was 
an  offer  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Claudine  to  reject,  although,  by  once 
more  sacrificing  her  still  blooming  charms 
to  an  elderly  spouse,  it  would  seem  as 
though  ambition  were  her  master-passiou 
and  sole  guiding  motive.  Yet  is  this  an 
utterly  gratuitous  interpretation  of  the 
step  she  now  took  with,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  promptest  resolution ;  for  the 
old  marslial  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  took 
it  by  storm,  and  became  rightful  and  leg* 
timate  governor  of  the  place  in  the  space 
of  one  week,  the  marriage  having  been 
solemnized  on  the  2d  of  August,  1653.  If, 
indeed,  her  position  be  carefully  consider- 
ed at  tlie  period,  and  all  the  conditions  oi 
this  dazzlmg  offer  reviewed,  it  must  be 
pronounced  that,  ivithout  some  ppecial 
reason  for  not  manning  a  second  time,  no 
woman  in  her  place  would  hnve  hesitated 
to  act  precisely  as  she  did.  Unprotected. 
and  persecuted  by  the  family  of  her  late 
husband,  her  property  in  jeopardy,  and 
her  residence  m  the  province  where  her 
youth  had  been  passed  rendered  hence- 
forth objectionable  for  many  reasoni*,  she 
might,  by  accepting  the  hand  now  offered 
her,  at  once  assure  herself  of  retaining  un- 
disturbed the  possession  of  her  large  for- 
tune, and  of  taking  her  place  at  once,  aa 
the  wife  of  a  maniihal  of  France,  in  the 
highest  and  best  society  of  Paris ;  for 
Fran^'ois  de  Tllopitnl  was  a  distinguished 
personage  both  at  court  and  in  the  saions 
of  Hotel  de  Ramlxmillet,  where  he  figured 
under  his  title  of  Du  Ilallier,  until,  on  be- 
ing created  a  marshal  of  France  in  1643, 
he  resumed  his  family  name.  As  for  the 
marsliaPs  age,  it  could  only  be  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  eyes  of  Claudine.  Uer 
first  venture  had  been  with  a  lover  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  he  had  proved  a  fond 
and  devoted  husband.  With  regard  to 
the  marshal,  the  advantnges  of  the  match 
were  of  the  most  unqualified  description ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  pressed  his  suit  with  such 
youthful  im])etuosity.  D'Amblerieux* 
widow,  besides  being  captivating  in  her- 
self*, ])ossessed  a  fortune  which,  in  all  lik^ 
lihood,  in  De  Tllopitars  eves  was  equally 
captivating;  for  he  had  quite  a  passion  firir 
expenditure,  and  it  had  languiBlied  of  late 
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for  lack  of  ihe  needful  resources.  And 
then  again  the  fascinating  widow  was  of 
spotless  repute,  which  was  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  late  Madame  la  Mare- 
chale — for  he  was  a  widower,  a  widower 
of  two  years'  widowhood — who,  in  her 
youth,  had  been  the  mistress  of  Henri  IV., 
being  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Count 
ess  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  by  whom  the 
Gason  king  had  had  two  daughters,  whom 
he  legitimized,  and  who,  as  abbesses  of 
Fontevrault  and  de  Chelles  respectively, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  de- 
vious line  as  their  mamma  ;  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  spiritual  benefices  was  in  those 
days  no  bar  to  many  other  enjoyments  of 
a  more  temporal  nature.  Dc  Plfopital  had, 
by  the  way,  commenced  life  as  an  ecclesi- 
astic. Henri  IV.  gave  him  the  bishopric 
of  ^foau.v,  and  added  to  it  the  Abbt^y  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  in  Paris;  but  in  1611  he 
entered  the  Guards  as  an  ensign,  and  never 
afterwards  left  the  military  career,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  more  for  bravery 
than  skill.  He  served  the  behests  of 
Kichelieu  in  hostility  to  De  Luynes  and 
his  party,  to  whom,  no  less  than  the  car- 
dinal, he  owed  his  advancement,  and  was 
employed  to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Vend6me 
and  his  brother  the  grand -prior.  He 
served  before  Rochelle,  and  as  field-mar- 
shal signed  the  articles  of  capitulation.  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
he  also  took  a  prominent  and  successful 
part,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  of  Lorraine.  This  post  he  gave 
up  in  1640,  and  shortly  afier  obtained  the 
governorship  of  Champagne  and  Brie. 
His  last  active  employment  was  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flan- 
ders during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  veteran  was  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  afterwards  the 
great  Prince  of  Cond*'*,  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  young  captain, 
however,  had  little  to  thank  his  gray- 
headed  coiidjutor  for ;  at  the  battle  of 
Ilocroy  the  fiery  old  marshal  got  the  left 
wing,  over  which  he  had  command,  in- 
volved in  sad  grief  through  too  impetuous 
a  charge.  Although  Volttire,  in  his  Si^de 
de  Louis  ATF!,  has  quite  correctly  de- 
scribed the  disastrous  part  which  De  THo- 
pital  took  in  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  he  does 
not,  strange  to  say,  include  him  in  the  list 
given  by  him  of  the  marshals  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  the  grand  monarque. 
Exce[)t  that  the  second  Madame  la 
Marechale  was  received,  admired,  esteem- 


ed, and  even  beloved,  in  the  highest  and 
most  select  society  of  Paris,  while  her 
husband,  with  his  ever-green  vivacity,  was 
giving  wide  and  rapid  circulation  to  the 
broad  pieces,  and  she  the  broad  acres 
converted  into  more  convenient  currencv, 
of  his  predecessor,  there  is  no  record  of 
the  practical  results  of  this  second  mar- 
riage of  Claudine.  It  could  not  have  been 
an  unhappy  one,  for  thei*eby  the  old  mar- 
shal renewed  the  lease  of  his  life  for  an- 
other seven  years,  dying  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-two,  when  there  was  but 
little  more  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  proper- 
ty that  could  be  conveniently  parted  with. 
This  little,  however — all,  in  fact,  he  could 
scrape  together — was  piously  left  to  his 
widow.  How  much  was  yet  remaining  in 
the  melting  pot,  which  this  venerable 
spendthrift  had  kept  so  constantly  heated 
in  the  furnace  of  his  unquenchable  passion 
for  excitement,  none  can  say.  The  point 
has  been  much  debated.  Madame  Duno- 
yer,  the  one  book-authority  on  the  subject, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  represents 
that  Claudine's  wealth  was  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  her  second  husband,  who  left  her 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  rank  of  widow 
of  a  marshal  of  France  ;  but  that  she  had 
still  the  resource  of  her  personal  and  men- 
tal attraction  to  found  her  fortune  afresh 
with,  and  which  enabled  her  to  w  in  the 
devotion  of  a  third  admirer,  of  whom  anon. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  and  the  malicious 
insinuation  coupled  with  it,  which  would 
reduce  Claudine  to  the  level  of  a  mere  in- 
triguing adventuress,  are  both  equally 
false.  The  mar>hal  must  have  left  her,  to 
some  extent,  fairly  off,  or  she  would  not 
have  been  twelve  years  after  his  death,  as 
she  certainly  was,  living  in  ease  and  com- 
fort in  her  own  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Fos- 
ses Montmartre,  and  moving  still  in  the 
same  distinguished  society  to  which  she 
had  been  admitted  upon  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  where  she  raade  the  acquaint- 
ance and  cot  quered  the  heart  of  the  afore- 
said elderly  adorer — the  third — who  was 
smitten  full  as  suddenly  as  the  preceding 
two,  and  was  moreover  of  rank  so  exalted 
as  entirely  to  throw  in  the  shade  the 
financier  with  his  money-bag,  and  the  sol- 
dier with  his  marshal's  baton ;  for  he  was 
of  august  rank,  and  had  but  a  year  or  two 
before  descended  voluntarily  from  a 
throne. 

He  whom  the  ex-peasant  girl,  now  Lady 
Marshal  of  France,  fascinated  by  the 
charm   of  her  conversation,  as  much  at 
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least  as  by  her  outward  attractions,  wbicli 
at  iifty-five  were  probably  on  the  wane, 
was  indeeil  tlie  ex-king  of  Poland,  poor 
John  Casiniir,  who  liad  run  awav  from 
the  troubles  of  kingship,  of  which  he  had 
more  than  a  fair  proportion,  and  for  some 
time  had  gallamly  contended  against 
tliein.  Hut  not  being  of  the  stern  stuif 
from  which  heroes  are  cut  out  he  ha<l  at 
last  grown  sick  of  strife  and  taken  refuge 
in  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  munific(*ntly 
endowed  him  with  three  g«)odly  benefices, 
tlie  abbayes,  namely,  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pros,  St.  Saurin  d'Evrcux,  and  St.  JSIartin 
de  Xevers.  This  is  tliat  same  cardinal- 
king  mentioned  in  Byron's  Maz^jrpa^  and 
whom  tlie  old  freeman,  according  to  the 
poet,  had  in  his  youth  served  as  page. 

"John  Ca*5imir :  T  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  my  early  age. 
A  Ic4rn<3(l  monarch,  sooth,  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  mjesty. 
il(i  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
Ne<v  realms  to  lose  them  l)ack  uKain  ; 
And,  save  debates  in  Warsaw's  Diet, 
lie  reigned  in  most  uiis*'umly  quiet 
X«>t  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex: 
He  loved  the  Muses  and  the  sex  ; 
And  sometimes  thc^e  so  fro  ward  arc 
They  made  him  wis^i  himself  ot  war. 
But  wheo  the  6t  was  olf  he  took 
Another  mistress  or  new  book ; 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes : 
All  Warsaw  gathered  at  his  gates,"  eta 

As  the  account  of  Claudine's  kingly 
lover  is  profoun<lly  incorre<*t,  beyon<l  even 
poetical  license,  while  in  all  probability  it 
is  all  that  the  general  reader  knows  of 
him  a  simjde  outline  of  John  Casimir's  un- 
tDward  and  changirful  career  will,  in  these  I 
d:iys  of  historical  accuracy,  be  read  with- 
out im])atience. 

Casiinir  was  born  in  1000,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sigismuntl  III.,  King  of  Poland, 
an<l  his  second  wife  Constance  of  Austria. 
At  the  death  of  Sigismuml,  instead  of  com- 
ing forward,  as  his  mother  wished,  as  a 
c:mdidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  he  re- 
tired in  favor  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
knew  it  to  be  his  father's  wish  that  the 
s  icce-^sion  should  fall.  This  was  Ladi^las 
VI f.,  one  of  the  best  kings  Poland  ever 
ha«l.  Casimir  was  investeil  by  him  with 
the  command  of  a  fleet  which  was  intend- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  the  French  trade 
in  the  jMeiliterranean,  but  was,  ere  this 
li.ipjiy  consummation  could  even  be  at 
tempted,  tmfortunai  ely  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.     Casimir  was  caught, 


and  had  to  suffer  incarceration  in  the 
Chateau  de  Bone,  near  Martigne.  He 
languished  here  for  two  years,  seeminqrly 
forgotten,  wlien  his  brother  bethought 
himself  to  seek  his  liberation,  and  Bent  an 
ambassador  to  that  effect.  The  request 
was  successful,  and  Casimir  wandere<i  off 
to  Italy,  where,  at  Loretto,  ho  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  Three  years  after 
ho  grew  tired  of  the  institute  of  I^yalii, 
and  accepted  a  cardinaKs  hat  from  Pope 
Innocent  X.  Hearing,  however,  that  the 
elder  son  of  his  brother  the  King  of  Po- 
land was  sick  and  languishing,  he  sent 
the  hat  back,  having  an  eye  to  the  succes- 
sion himself.  Next  year  Ladislas  died, 
and  there  came  forward  four  cindidates 
to  the  Polish  crown,  Alexis,  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, the  father  of  Pett-r  the  Great ;  the 
Voivodo  of  Transylvania,  Bagotaki;  this 
Casimir,  and  another  son  of  Sigismund, 
also  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau.  Casimir  was  elected,  and  the  Pone 
having  released  him  from  his  vows  lie 
married  his  brother's  widow,  ^laria  Louisa 
de  Gonsaguez.  And  now  his  troubles  be- 
gan. He  was  attacked  by  the  redoubta- 
ble Korach  chief  of  Bogdan,  who  was  join- 
ed bv  the  Khan  of  Tartarv,  and  subse- 
(piently  by  Russia.  Factions  were  formed 
within  his  kuigdom,  and  a  succession  of 
intestine  troubles  burst  upon  liim.  liastly 
he  was  attacked  by  Sweden,  to  the  crown 
of  wiiich  he  had  laid  claim  on  the  death 
of  Christina,  and  whither  his  chancelloFi 
with  whose  wife  Casimir  had  intrigned, 
had  retired  incensed,  to  return  with 
Charles  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Charles  advanced  victoriously  to  Warsaw, 
and  took  possession  of  Prussia;  while 
Casimir  fled  into  Silesia,  leaving  his 
kingdom  imder  the  protection  of  the  H0I7 
N'irgin.  His  formal  abdication  took  place 
in  IG08. 

Although  doubts  injurious  to  the  honor 
of  Claud ine  have  been  cast  on  the  nature 
of  her  relations  with  the  ex-knig  of  Pohind, 
from  the  absence  of  any  documentary  proof 
of  their  marriage,  there  is  tlie  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  a  marriage  did  ex- 
ist, although  the  tie  may  have  been  of  that 
exceptional  class  resorted  to  in  uncoual 
unions  of  this  kind,  and  by  jurists  called 
morganatic,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
strictly  legitimate.  The  marriage  of  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon  with  Louis  XIV.  was 
preei<dy  of  the  same  description.  No 
proof  of  it  is  extant;  yei,  resting  as  it 
does  ou  mere  tradition,  it  has  never  been 
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contested.  There  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Paris  a  copy  of  the 
^Memoirs  of  Danjeau,  enriched  with  mar- 
pnai  notes  in  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Simon  ;  and  opposite  to  the  entry,  "Tues- 
day, December  8th,  1711,  at  Versailles, 
tlie  old  Marechale  de  THopital  died  in 
l^•^ris,  at  the  Petites  Carmelites,  where 
she  had  lived  retired  for  some  time  past," 
stands  the  followin<j^  note: 

"This  Marechale  de  Tllopital  was 
Fran9()ise  Mignot,  widow  of  Portes, 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  of  the  pro- 
vitice  of  Dau])hin6,  who  in  1653  became 
the  second  wife  of  ^farochal  de  I'Hopital, 
governor  of  l^aris  and  minister  of  state, 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Du 
Iliillier,  who  killed  the  Marcchal  d'Ancre, 
and  bhe  became  a  widow  in  1G60  ;  and  in 
1772,  on  the  14tli  of  December,  at  her 
house  in  Paris  in  the  Kue  des  Fosses 
]Montrnartre,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Eustache, 
she  was  married  for  the  third  time  to 
John  Casimir,  previously  King  of  Poland, 
Jesuit  Cardinal,  who  had  abdicated  and 
retired  to  France,  where  he  was  Abbot  of 
St.  (rcM-main  des  Pros  and  other  abV)ey8. 
This  marriage  was  of  general  knowledge 
and  repute,  though  never  declared,  and 
without  issue." 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  here  wrong- 
ly given,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  4th  of  November;  otherwise  it 
would  have  preceded  the  death  of  Casimir 
only  two  days,  whereas  he  survived  six 
weeks  after  giving  his  hand  to  Claudine, 
and  so  culuminating  the  measure  of  her 
worldly  advancement,  if  not  by  the  glory 
of  an  actual  crown,  yet  investing  her  with 
the  n  fleeted  luster  of  royalty.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  same  point,  Madame  Dunoyer 
has  in  one  of  her  letters  this  passage,  in 
her  usual  good-natured  style:  "I  was  at 
^Nladlle.  Daley rac's  with  her,  and  I  remark- 
ed, that,  in  speaking  of  the  King  Casimir, 
she  always  said,  '  the  king,  my  lord' — le 
vol  ?uori  seigneur — to  let  people  see  that 
he  was  her  husband.  She  is  glad  that  no 
one  should  ignore  it ;  but  it  is  not  permit- 
ted her  to  take  the  rank  of  queen,  which 
nhe  could  not  eitiier  sustain."  In  another 
])lace  the  same  writer  states,  that  Casimir, 
at  his  death,  lefl  her  all  he  could ;  and 
tljat,  though  she  was  not  as  rich  as  at  the 
death  of  her  old  treasurer,  she  was  never- 
theless in  the  proud  position  of  the  widow 
of  a  king.  It  is  therefore  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  aspersion  of  the  memory  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  to  call  in  question 


the  complete  reality  and  legitimacy  of  her 
marriage  with  the  unfortunate  ex-king  of 
Poland.  Nor  is  it  indeed  at  all  consistent 
with  probability  that,  having  maintained 
her  character  spotless  from  her  girlhood, 
while  youth,  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
inexperience  hightened  the  dangers  that 
beset  her,  she  should  at  five-and-lifly  have 
yielded  for  the  first  time  to  temptation, 
for  the  questionable  honor  of  becoming 
the  mistress  of  a  dethroned  monarch. 
There  is,  however,  a  French  play  by  Boy- 
ard,  which  was  produced  some  thirty 
years  ago,  of  which  Marie  Mignot,  as  she 
was  popularly  called,  is  the  subject,  and 
in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  odious 
light  I  am  deprecating.  Nay,  worse,  for 
she  is  coupled  with  Marion  de  Lorme  as 
an  intriguing  profligate,  but  unfavorably 
contrasted  with  her  as  a  hy|)ocritical  prude, 
whose  vice  was  without  the  palliative  of 
warm  temperment  and  a  free  and  gener- 
ous disposition.  The  only  excuse,  if  any 
can  be  admitted,  for  thus  maligning  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  few  French  women 
ot  her  time  who  rose  in  the  world  without 
sacrificing  their  virtue,  is  that  the  drama- 
tic author  knew  nothing  of  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  Dauphine  j)easant-girl ;  for 
she  is  represented  in  the  play  as  the 
daughter  of  Mignot,  a  celebrated  cook 
and  pastry-maker  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  sati- 
rized by  Boileau,  and  who,  according  to 
dates,  might  have  been  the  son,  but  could 
never  have  been  the  father  of  Claudine. 
We  may,  however,  well  believe  that,  even 
had  M.  Boyard  known  the  true  story  of 
her  life  and  her  blameless  character,  he 
would  still  have  preferred  perverting  it, 
from  the  natural  aversion  and  antipathy 
of  French  playwrights  and  novelists  to  a 
virtuous  heroine. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  task, 
for  Claudine  did  not  continue  in  the  world 
many  years  alter  the  death  of  her  royal 
husband,  but  retired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  was  then  situated  in 
the  Kue  de  Beuley,  whence  it  was  remov- 
ed subsequently  to  the  Rue  do  Grenella. 
Thither  Casimir's  widow  followed  the 
conirounity,  among  whom  she  remained 
until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1711,  in  about  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  It  has  been 
said  that  she  lived  gratuitously  with  the 
Carmelites  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  She 
was  received  in  the  convent  on  the  footing 
of  a  boarder,  as  in  this  and  other  convents 
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it  was  then  the  custom  to  receive  ladies  of 
high  rank. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  me  unweari- 
ed to  tliifi  the  last  page  of  my  narrative, 
I  trust  that  he  will  not  grudge  his  meed 
of  applause,  as,  in  the  pious  retirement  ot 
a  Carmelite  convent,  the  curtain  at  last 
descends  on  the  lifeless  and  tiine-wasted 
fi)rm  of  the  once  lovely  T.lauda,  who  set 
out  on  her  long  and  bravely-accomplished 


life-pilgrimage  in  the  wooden  clogs  of  a 
:  Dauphine  peasant,  to  end  it,  without  once 
I  swerving  from  the  path  of  w^omanly  pu- 
I  rity,  the  w^idow  of  a  king.     Truly  regard- 
ed, it  is  a  more  edifying  history  than  that 
of  King  Cophetna,  who  married  the  beg- 
gar-maid ;  for  therein  the  beggar-maid  is 
not  purely  indebted  to  the  condescension 
of  the  king,  but  raises  herself  by  her  own 
merits  to  within  the  level  glance  of  royalty. 


From     Charabers^s    Journal. 
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It  is  now  several  years  since,  that  I 
was  returning  from  the  survey  of  the 
north-western  district  of  the  Lake  Super- 
ior, my  portion  of  the  duty  being  finished. 
Winter,  with  its  wild  winds  and  deep 
snows,  had  already  set  in,  and  instead  of 
the  usual  lake-voyage,  my  journey  to  the 
land  of  civilization  had  to  be  performed  in 
a  sleigh.  Each  day  I  took  my  way  over 
roads  whose  ruts  the  snow  had  filled,  while 
my  horses'  bells  rang  gaily  out  through 
the  snow-clad  forest,  whose  pendent  ici- 
cles flaslied  in  the  sun-ravs  like  a  fruitacje 
ofi^ems;  and  when  night  came,  I  never 
failed  of  a  welcome  beneath  the  bark-roof 
of  the  nearest  settler,  where  my  news — 
albeit  five  months  old — was  more  ])rized 
than  mv  dollars,  antl  mv  French-Canadian 
servant,  with  his  broken  English  jests, 
and  his  sweet  old  Provencal  songs,  was 
more  regarded  than  myself. 

We  had  passe<l  Lake  Superior,  and 
were  threadinor  the  forest  borderinjj  Lake 
Huron,  when  one  evening  we  came  to  a 
better  cultivated  farm  than  usual,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  farmhouse, 
where  the  scraping  of  fiddles  and  echoing 
of  fi-et  announced  one  of  those  blithesome 
frolics  with  which  the  settlers  at  intervals 
lisjhten  the  monotonv  of  blackwoods'  life. 
On  such  ocasions,  every  guest  is  welcome, 
an<l  we  were  ra])turously  received,  though 
tlie  house  was  crowdrd  to  sulVocation. 
Rut  it  soon  appeared  this  was  an  extra- 
ordinary festival,  being  for  the  bridal  of 


our  host's  daughter,  whom  all  these 
friends — who  came  from  many  milefl 
round — were  to  accompany  to  see  the 
knot  tied  on  the  morrow.  What  a  joy- 
ous scene  it  was !  How  they  jested  and 
laughed  till  the  music  was  almost  drowned, 
and  despite  the  crush,  danced  merrily 
until  the  spruce  and  juniper  wreaths 
trembled  on  the  walls,  and  the  forest  of 
candles  flickered  above  onr  heads;  nov 
footing  old-forgotten  dances  with  the  rosy 
bride-maids,  in  their  yet  redder  ribbons, 
now  clustering  in  triumph  round  the  soft- 
eyed  bri<le,  the  fairest  flower  I  ever  saw 
in  the  wild  region. 

The  sun  rose  on  our  unwearied  revels, 
ushering  in  the  wedding-day.  A  hearty 
breakfast  was  dispatched,  and  then  one 
and  all — for  I  deferred  my  journey  in 
honor  of  the  occasion — prepared  to  escort 
the  bride  on  her  way. 

Through  many  of  the  blackwoods'  set- 
tlements clergymen  have  never  passed, 
and  troths  are  lawfully  plighted  before 
the  nearest  magistrate.  But  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  it  chanced  that  a  clergyman 
was  visitinix  his  brother  at  a  farm  some 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  marriage 
was  hurried  that  the  bride  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  "parson's  wedding." 
My  t  wo  horse  sleigh  being  the  best-ap- 
pointed vehieh*  in  company,  I  placed  it 
at  the  bride's  disposal ;  and  we  were  soon 
speeding  throuii^h  the  forest,  followed  by  a" 
bevy  of  sleiglis  and  trains,  filled  with  m 
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lauojhing  crowd  ;  and  while  the  sleicrh-l>oll8 
rang  out  the  merriest  of  bridal  peals,  the 
young  settlers  played  wild  choruses  upon 
their  horns,  until  the  old  Avoods  eeluK'd 
with  their  minstrelsy. 

About  mid  dav,  we  reached  our  destin- 
ation,  but  we  had  to  await  the  conclusion 
of  another  ceremony.  It  was  a  wedding, 
and  the  strangest  I  ever  saw,  for  the 
bride  was  portly,  the  bridegroom  grizzled 
and  they  made  the  responses  with  a  decis- 
ion which  showed  they  had  (juite  made 
up  their  minds ;  while  occupying  the 
brideniaids'  station  in  the  rear,  was  an 
open  mouthed  cluster  of  wondering  juven- 
iles, the  offspring  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  had  long  been  legally,  as  they 
were  now  religiously,  married. 

The  young  people's  turn  was  next ;  and 
des])ite  and  struggles  of  the  little  ones, 
and  the  boisterouslaughter  of  their  elders, 
they  were  all  duly  christened,  and  then 
led  away  by  their  newly-wedded  ])arents, 
amid  a  iuirricane  of  congratulations  and 
cheers,  which  laste«l  until  they  had  driven 
ott*  in  the  two  trains  awaiting  them. 

Then  came  the  wedding  of  our  own 
fair  bride,  and  she  seemed  almost  scared 
to  find  how  solemn  were  the  words  wliich 
bound  her  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as 
lovs  of  her  bridegroom ;  but  she  had  al 
ways  meant  to  do  so ;  and  t:iking  heart 
of  grace,  she  smiled  happily  as  he  handed 
her  into  my  sleigh  for  the  return-journey. 
Again  we  swept  through  the  bush  Willi 
laugh  and  jest,  and  in  the  intervals  my 
servant  Antoine  sang  jubilant  bridal 
]neans,  and  trolled  old  1>allads  of  love  and 
marrijjge  enough  to  have  turned  Hymen- 
ward  a  whoh?  community.  J  Jut  af'ler  a 
time  there  were  none  but  the  newly 
wedded  and  mysi'lf  to  listen,  for  my 
higli-brt'd  hor>e>,  fresh  as  when  we  started, 
had  far  out  sped  tln^  heavy  steeds  of  the  ' 
other  travf-lers,  and  were  running  them  ' 
out  ofsi'jht  and  hearinir. 

"  Let  u-i  eo  by  the  lake-sliore,'*  cried  the 
bridirirrr.om  :  *Mhen  vou'll  see  the  Mum- 
bit-/  and  V.  e  will  be  home  vet  Wfore  ihev  , 
are  ■' 

Tl^e  idea  was  highly  approved  by  the 
ne'v-mad*::  wift-,  and  a.s  I   man  somewhat 

w«  a?  v   rji\  xrlf  of  the   mono! on v   of  the 

•        •  • 

'.4Vi/^.  i*.  I  r<-adily  agreed.  lietween  u** 
riTi'i  :r.e  shon?  wa«  a  winding  gully  filled 
w'.'',  U'7Jt:i  ^fiow.  which  m^kjh  brought  uv 
''■  :*'.-  br'.'id  l>.-k  Office  V^rding  the  land. 
J>  *. '  r*i  wt*  the  lake,  which,  ifo  far  ;ifr  we 
c>^ii   ^ee.   frtret4:hed   a  va&C  exj/anii«  of' 


blue,  i*efri^8hing  to  the  oyo  wearied  by  tho 
univei*sal  whiti-ness,  and  troublotl  bv  a  re- 
cent  gide,  it  heaved  and  rolled  in  heavy 
swells,  whose  very  action  was  cheering 
amid  the  tleadily  stillnrss.  Mranw  hile  wo 
bowli'd  merrily  on  over  the  \\avv  ice, 
which  flashed  anil  sparkled  in  a  thousand 
blinding  and  gorgeous  rays  beneath  our 
horses'  feet  ;  while  on  our  let)  the  hind 
rose  into  lofty  ])r<unontories,  erowniMl 
with  battlements  of  snow,  or  swept  bark 
into  deep  bays  bordered  with  |)im»  ftuvsls, 
or  with  va^t  expanses  of  droary  swamp, 
where  the  loon  mado  Iht  nrst  among  thi* 
moss,  and  the  water-snake  lurked  beneath 
the  rushes. 

At  length  ft  deep  reverberation  an- 
nounced the  tund)le — a  siuveshion  of 
foaming  cascades,  by  whie.h  the  water  of 
a  lolly  river  fotmd  their  way  into  the 
lake,  and  Avhose  ]»ictures<jue  beauty  wiim 
enhanced  by  the  l<mg  lines  (tf  glittering 
icicles  whieh  fringed  the  overhanging 
rocrks,  and  tho  glaeier-like  eotie  of  lee  the 
spray  had  rai'*ed  before  it.  TIiIn  duly  ad- 
mired, w(?  ]»n'ssed  on,  for  the  short  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  just  as  tliit 
sun  sank  behind  the  pine-crest  of  a  dis- 
tant headland,  we  eanie  to  a  wide  estuary, 
whose  further  point  it  fonned.  Heyond 
was  the  farm,  and  we  urged  the  horses  to 
switU*r  pa<'e,  for  with  the  sun's  departure 
came  a  great  access  of  er»lil. 

The  e>»tuary,  some  eight  miles  wide, 
stretched  deep  into  the  laud,  and  to  save 
time,  we  drove  straight  a^rross  the  va««t 
sheet  of  iee  whieh  bridged  it.  Night  fell 
as  we  proeeeded,  but  though  the  moon 
had  not  yet  ri'^en,  the  misty  refleeiion  of 
the  snow  lighted  us  on  our  way,  and  ahead 
was  the  promontory,  showing  darUy 
against  the  starlit  sky.  We  had  about 
reached  the  eenter  of  the  bay,  wh'-n  a 
sudden  rej»ort,  like  adi-ehargeof  artilliM-y, 
filled  the  air,  and  rolling  1»aek  over  thir  iee, 
was  repealed  by  the  tiioiiHand  eeho<«s  of 
the  wilds.  It  was  the  unnii>-takeable 
f*ound  of  eraeking  uyn;  and,  without  a 
word,  I  put  the  hon»eii  to  their  ►pe^-d.  The 
n<-xt  moment,  a  yet  louder  arid  i>}iarper 
coneu(»sion  broke  on  the  »>ilenee,  /pii«'Kly 
folio wcl  by  a  tliird,  whi^-h  mounded  un  if 
it  rent  thf  ie^;  a*- under. 

At  once  the  truth  flashed  up^/n  uk  Ah 
often  hapfK;ns  tlie  heavy  ^well  of  that 
^^r^rat  inland  >(''a  ua^  breaking  up  th<?  »!0 lid 
\<t:\  and  *^t  far  from  land,  tnu'tuy^  the 
shattering  frainnen'*!.  i»e  w«'r«r  in  a  po^i- 
tioti  of  the  utrijort  jMrrih  in  whi'-h  our  Of#ly 
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resource  was  flight ;  and  nirain  I  urged  on 
our  bounding  steeds.  Meanwhile,  my 
com])anion8  peered  eagerly  into  the  dim- 
ness, seeking  to  discover  where  the  dan- 
ger lay,  but  the  silvery  haze  baffled  them, 
and  we  could  only  speed  on  blindly.  At 
lenivth,  our  horses  stopped,  and  looking 
before  them,  wo  perceived  a  dark  belt  of 
heaving  water.  The  crack  was  across 
our  path,  and  the  chasm  was  too  broad 
for  our  horses  to  lea]> ;  all  left  us,  there- 
fore, was  to  turn  landward,  and  hurry  on, 
if  haply  we  might  outstrip  the  danger. 
Iiut  with  each  step  the  gap  beside  us 
widened,  until  it  almost  resembled  a  river; 
then  it  turned  aiyain  lakeward,  and  to  our 
consternation,  we  discovered  that  the  ice 
had  parted  on  either  side  of  us,  cutting  us 
off  from  land,  and  leaving  us  floating  on  a 
large*  island  of  ice,  which  the  switi  cur- 
rent of  the  river  was  already  driving 
rapidly  out  upon  the  lake. 

What  a  sudden  dismav  came  over  us 
as  we  gazed  at  the  increasing  chasm  no 
eftbrt  of  ours  could  bridge !  The  bride- 
groom was  eager  to  swim  the  space,  and 
and  bear  tidings  to  the  farm;  but  it 
would  only  have  been  a  useless  sacrifice 
of  life,  for  long  ere  he  had  gone  half  the 
distance,  lie  would  have  died  in  his  frozen 
clothes.  There  was  but  one  chance  left — 
that  we  might  yet  hit  on  some  projecting 
point  of  the  lake-shore.  Hut  as  our  raft 
floated  steadily  further  and  further  out 
from  land,  that  last  hope  vanished ;  and 
before  lomx,  we  who  had  latelv  been  so 
joyous,  stood  sadly  watching  the  white 
outline  of  the  hills  fade  into  the  night,  as 
they  whose  last  sight  of  land  it  was,  and 
with  the  sorrowful  knowledge  that  the 
only  doubt  remainiug  on  our  doom  was, 
whether  we  should  pt*Vish  miserably  uj)on 
our  frozen  rest ing-j)l ace,  or  be  swept  ott' 
into  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  lake  ! 

It  was  a  terrible  prospect;  and  the  re- 
membrance that  we  had  in  a  manner 
brought  the  evil  on  our  own  heads,  in- 
creased its  bitterness  ten-fold.  Had  we 
but  apprised  any  one  of  our  route  when 
we  diverged  from  the  usual  track,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  sought  for 
in  canoes,  and  most  probably  rescued ; 
while,  as  it  was,  the  blind  path  by  which 
we  turned  oif  to  the  shore  would  put  them 
all  at  fault.  The  bridegroom's  self-re- 
proaclu»s  were  keenest  of  any,  for  he  felt 
himself  the  destroyer  of  the  bride  so 
lately  committed  to  his  care ;  while  the 
poor  girl  wept  in  utter  abandonment  of 


spirit,  not  only  for  the  blighting  of  her 
bright  hopes,  and  for  the  young  life  fihe 
must  so  shortly  render  up,  but  for  the 
sudden  parting  from  the  beloved  ones  she 
should  never  see  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  moon  rose  in  the  deep- 
blue  sky,  making  night  beautiful,  flooding 
our  ice-raft  with  its  silvery  light,  quiver- 
ing in  broken  rays  on  the  broad  lake, 
which  now  rolled  in  waves  around  na, 
and  shining  like  a  glory  on  the  distant 
hills,  giving  us  one  n>ore  glance  at  earth. 

But  the  cold  was  intense.  The  wind^ 
straight  from  the  frozen  north,  swept 
over  the  lake  in  fltful  gusts,  and  scseiued 
to  pierce  us  like  icy  arrows ;  and  though, 
wrap])ed  in  the  heavy  sleigh-furs,  and 
crouched  within  its  narrow  limits,  we 
could  scarce  endure  the  rigor  of  the  night ; 
and,  worse  ttian  all,  our  fair  com|uinion 
had  to  share  these  hardships  with  no  pro- 
tection save  the  most  sheltered  corner  of 
of  the  sleigh,  and  the  warmest  wrapper ; 
yet  she  never  nmnnured,  but  with  the 
gentle  heroism  of  her  sex,  laid  her  head 
silently  and  now  tearlessly  on  her  htu- 
band^s  shouhler ;  and  I  thought  she  pray- 
ed. Day  at  length  broke  on  this  long 
night  of  misery  and  desolation.  The  im- 
perceptible current  of  the  lake  had  swept 
us  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  huge 
mass  of  ice  lay  steady  as  an  island  among 
the  surrounding  waves.  We  told  our- 
selves we  had  no  hope  of  rescue,  yet  long 
and  anxiously  we  watched  the  circling 
horizon  for  some  sign  of  coming  aid,  and 
it  was  with  a  deeper  despondency  we  dis- 
covered, that  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  nothing  but  lake  and  sky,  save 
on  the  spot  some  Ave  miles  distant,  where 
floated  a  i'ragment  of  our  rati,  which, 
cracked  from  the  commencement,  had 
parted  during  the  night,  bearing  away 
with  it  both  our  horses.  And  as  the  dav 
wore  on,  another  hardship  was  addeoi 
which  redoubled  all  the  rest — that  of  han- 
ger. Since  the  preceding  morning,  we 
had  eaten  nothing,  .and  our  long  exposure 
to  the  cold  began  to  make  the  want 
severely  felt ;  while,  though  many  birds 
flew  over  the  lake,  not  one  came  within 
reach  of  our  rifles  to  soften  this  new 
calamity. 

Two  days  passed,  and  no  words  can 
tell  the  intensi;y  of  our  suiferings  as  we 
floated  on  that  frozen  prison,  which  the 
winds  and  waves  appeared  i>owerles8  to' 
destroy  ;  each  hour  served  but  to  augment 
our    misery  ^   and   when   the  thiru  day 
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broke  upon  us,  cold  and  exhanstion  were 
fast  doing  ihoir  work,  and  we  lay 
helj)ltf8sly  in  the  corners  of  the  sleisrh, 
as  it  seemed  about  to  die.  But  the 
young  bride  still  bore  up  ;  whether  it  was 
the  unbroken  vigor  of  her  youth  sustained 
her,  or  that  marvelous  endurance  of  her 
sex,  wliich  has  so  often  carried  them 
through  wreck  and  tempest,  I  know  no», 
but  she  was  still  comparatively  unsub- 
dued, and  while  she  drew  our  coverings 
more  closely  round  us,  she  earnestly  en- 
treate<l  us  si  ill  to  hope  and  trust.  I  began 
to  think  with  horror  that  a  time  would 
shortly  come  when  the  unhappy  girl  would 
be  left  alone  upon  the  ice. 

Thus  another  night  closed  (Jn  our  sore 
extremity,  and  we  did  not  think  to  live 
it  out.  As  the  hours  passed,  a  furious 
storm  arose  upon  the  lake,  lashing  its 
waters  into  foaming  billows,  which  dashed 
against  our  raft,  as  if  they  thought  to 
shatter  it  to  pieces ;  clouds,  as  black  as 
ink,  rolled  over  the  sky,  and  appeared  to 
fill  the  air  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  thefaintness 
of  our  hunger  was  succeeded  by  raging 
pains,  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  yet 
which  seemed  hourlv  to  increase.  Never 
have  I  suffered  as  I  did  that  night.  It  was 
well-nigh  maddening,  and  many  times,  as 
we  sat  cowering  within  the  sleigh  listen- 
ing to  the  rushing  of  the  waves,  did  we 
almost  pray  that  they  would  overwhelm 
our  raft  at  once,  and  end  our  misery.  At 
length  this  desire  seemed  granted.  There 


was  a  sadden  crash,  and  a  violent  concus- 
sion, as  though  we  had  struok  upon  a  rock, 
and  the  billows  beat  and  roared  raoi'e 
wildly  than  ever.  But  in  the  darkness 
we  could  distinguish  nothing,  and,  press- 
ing down  our  hunger,  we  sat  with  clasped 
hands  and  bowed  heads  awaiting  our 
doom.  While  we  still  waited,  the  dawn 
crept  over  the  sky,  and  our  indoniitable 
bride,  springing  up,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
then  threw  herself  weeping  in  her  nus- 
bamFs  arms.  Before  us,  rising  in  hills 
and  valleys,  lay  the  snow-clad  land,  and 
against  its  icy  border  our  rafl  was  lightly 
jammed.  Though  wo  guessed  it  not,  the 
gale  had  blown  from  the  south,  and  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  it  ha<^i  driven  us 
back  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
thus  saved  our  lives. 

Not  far  off,  the  ascending  smoke  an- 
nounced a  dwelling,  but  we  had  no 
strength  to  reach  it ;  so  we  fired  our  rifles, 
a  signal  which  quickly  brought  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  shore.  They  proved  to  have 
been  members  of  the  late  wedding  frolic  ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonish- 
ment and  joy  at  our  discovery,  which  was 
utterly  despaired  of.  Every  possible  care 
and  kindness  was  lavished  upon  us,  and 
the  bride's  parents  and  friends  summoned 
to  rejoice  over  their  lost  lamb  that  was 
found.  "AlPs  well  that  ends  well,"  we 
thankfully  agreed ;  but  never  shall  I 
forgot  the  intense  misery  and  suffering  of 
that  adventure  on  the  ice. 


From    the    Britlih    Qaarterlj. 
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The  writer  who  would  adequately  re- 
cord the  life  and  reiOT  of  Charles  V.  must 
be  content  to  spend  twenty  years,  at  least, 
in  the  mere  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  enormous  material  extant.  So  said 
Von  Ilormayr,  the  learned  Curator  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Oo'irt  of  Pnuna.  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Vbubb,  by  Frahz  C.  F.  Dexm- 
LKR.     NelAOD  and  Son». 

Memoirs  of  tfie  Court,  Ariaiocracy^  and  Diploma- 
cy nf  Aw^tria,  By  Dr.  E.  Veiisb.  Trannhted  from 
the'Germun,  by  Franz  Dbmmlbr.  2  Tola  Longman. 


Imperial  Archives,  a  man  gifted  with  al- 
most incredible  powers  of  memory.  The 
problems  of  ancient  history  are  simple, 
and  its  materials  are  few,  compared  with 
those  which  time  has  multiplied  to  exhaust 
the  patience  and  perplex  the  judgment  of 
the  modem  historian.  Every  war  and 
every  revolution,  every  campaign  and  al- 
most every  battle,  every  treaty  and  al- 
most every  article  in  every  treaty,  materi- 
ally affecting  the  story  of  more  recent 
times,  possesses  a  rolaminotis  literature  of 
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its  own.  Conscientiously  to  narrate  a 
siiij^le  incident  is  to  have  sitlod  heaps  of 
preliminary  data.  Impartially  to  pro- 
nounce a  ^ing'le  judgment  is  to  have  pass- 
ed sentence  previously  in  a  score  of  petty 
courtii. 

What  then   sliall  be  done   with   that 
strange  product  of  the  imperial,  tlie  gothic 
and  the  p:ipal  past — yclept  Modern  Eu- 
rope f     Where  is  the  sage  who  will  ex- 
plain to  us  the  movements  and  the  growth 
of  a  creature  whose  limbs  are  nations— a 
being  made  up  of  ever  new  myriads  of  man- 
kind, multiform  as  the  living  symbols  of 
prophetic  vision,  in  every  period  a  Proteus 
for  change  of  shape,  under  every  shape  a 
chameleon  for  change  of  color  ?     Every 
day  makes  it  more  evident  that  the  history 
of  modern  times  can  only  be  attempted  in 
detail.     The  needful  division  of  labor  may 
be  effected  in  two  ways.     Tiie  historian 
must  narrow  his  limits  either  as  to  time 
or  lis  to  subject.     If  a  special  subji-ct  be 
selected  the  time   embraced  may  be  ex- 
tensive.    Thus  the  historian  may  trace  the 
fortunes  of  a  class,  a  constitution,  a  policy, 
a  phase  of  opinion,  an  idea.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  complete  history  be  under- 
taken, the  period  included  should  be  short, 
since  life  is  so,  both  for  writers  and  read- 
ers.    History  of  the  former  kind  is  liable 
to  error  from  arbitrary  abstraction.     To 
tell  of  causes  and  not  of  their  etfects,  to 
describe   effects   and   say  nothing  about 
causes  is  only  to  mislead  or  tantalize  the 
reader.     It  is   not  enough  to  relate  the 
enactment  of  a  succession  of  laws ;    we 
require  also  some  account  of  the  measure, 
the  method,  the  effects  of  their  enforce- 
ment.    It  is  well  that  the  historian  of  a 
court   should  show   us   how  some   long- 
drawn  state  procession  glittered  through 
the  streets  of  a  capital.     It  is  better  that 
he  sh  )uld  also  bring  home  to  our  sympa- 
thies the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  multitudes 
who  waved  their  kerchiefs  from  the  bal- 
conies, who  surged   and   shouted   in  the 
squares,  who  swarmed  on  every  steeple, 
roof,  and  tree.     For  what  is  the  spectacle 
without  the  spectators  ? 

Dr.  Vehse  has  selected  for  his  province 
the  courts  of  Germany.  Ijut  he  has  not 
told  the  story  of  a  court  in  the  s])irit  of  a 
courtier.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
arch  of  heaven  was  so  gloriously  hung 
with  lights,  or  the  floor  of  earth  so  vari- 
ously bespread  with  beauty,  merely  that 
the  world  might  l>e  a  dancing-hall  or  a 
summer-house  for  people  of  quality.     The 


I  pomp  of  the  governors  can  not  blind  his 
i  eyes  to  the  penury  of  the  governed.  He 
has,  accordingly,  escaped  the  dangers  to 
which  the  writer  of  a  special  hiistory  of 
this  description  was  more  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. He  has  well  accomplished  a  wor* 
thy  undertaking,  and  has  added  to  oar 
historic  stores  a  contribution  of  no  mean 
value.  His  subject  is  well  arrang;ed  in 
frequent  and  judicious  divisions.  For 
wliile  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  general 
history  according  to  dynasties  and  reigns 
has  been  fertile  in  misconception,  such  a 
method  was  obviously  the  only  one  suita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  To  German  diligence 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  he  has 
not  added  German  dullness  or  German 
obscurity  in  their  treatment.  With  good 
qualities  so  substantial  it  would  be  indeed 
thankless  to  complain  tliat  Dr.  Vehse  is 
not  also  a  literary  artist.  The  want  of 
such  skill  and  finish  is  the  less  felt  as  his 
subject  abounds  naturally  in  anecdote, 
]>ersonal  description,  and  detail.  The 
narrative  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  in 
Coxe  is  less  distinct  and  animated  by  far 
than  the  account  contained  in  the  pagt*sof 
Dr.  Vehse.  His  translator  bears  a  Gei^ 
man  name,  and  (should  receive  the  more 
l^raise  on  that  account  for  his  clear  and 
idiomatic  English. 

The  history  of  Germany  has  been  de- 
termined hy  its  geograpliical  position. 
For  several  hundred  years  has  Europe 
fought  out  her  memorable  quarrels  in  that 
central  arena  occupied  by  the  States  of  the 
Empire.  From  Prague  to  Coblentz,  from 
Siralsinid  to  Trieste,  its  cities  have  been 
taken  and  retaken,  times  without  number, 
by  the  contending  forces  of  the  north  and 
south,  of  the  east  and  west.  The  cavalry 
of  every  nation  has  blackened  its  plains 
with  fire.  The  fiercest  frontier  warfare 
has  red<lened  its  great  rivers  with  blood. 
The  power  of  Germany  has  never  been 
proportionate  to  its  size,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  or  of  conquest.  Ita 
seaboard  is  too  straitened  for  maritime 
supremacy;  its  c^apabilities  of  union  too 
uncertain  for  sustained  territorial  aggres- 
sion. It  has  seldom  been  difKciilt  for  di« 
plornacy  to  arm  one  part  of  Grermany 
against  another.  With  the  consistency  of 
selfishness  the  House  of  IIa|)sbargh  has 
always  been  alike  ready  to  demand  the 
services,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  of 
the  German  States.  It  was  only  nataral 
that  a  power  so  insatiably  rapacions  in 
the  day  of  its  strength  should  oe  repeafr- 
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edly  abandoned  in  the  day  of  its  weak- 
ness. 

The  Germans  are  eminently  receptive, 
at  once  from  situation  and  character. 
Hence  the  peculiar  interest  of  their  history 
to  the  foreigner.  Every  one  of  the  great 
surrounding  nations  may  find  in  Germany 
some  reflection  of  its  policy,  its  literature, 
or  its  fashions.  The  German  nobility  at 
the  court  of  Charles  the  V.  were  outslione 
on  every  hand  by  the  Flemish  and  Bur- 
gundian  magnificence,  the  Italian  grace, 
the  CastiHan  stateliness.  Many  a  prince 
of  the  Empire  would  well  nigh  beggar 
those  dependent  on  him  at  home,  to  fur- 
nish forth  a  tasteless  imitation  of  the 
splendor  which  had  dazzled  him  from 
abroad.  The  history  of  France  is  the 
history  of  illustrious  Frenchmen.  The 
story  of  every  naval  power  is  the  story  of 
native  greatness.  If  the  Italian  republics 
intrusted  their  armies  to  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  their  fleets  were  led  to  victory  by 
the  Dorias  and  the  Dandolas.  But  in  the 
annals  of  Austria,  every  other  nation 
traces  the  achievements  of  some  famous 
countrymen.  Her  counsels  have  been 
guided  and  her  forces  marshaled  by  Span- 
iards and  Italians,  Croats  and  Piedmon- 
tese,  by  Walloons,  by  Hungarians,  by 
Poles,  by  Frenchmen,  or  by  Scots.  But 
rarely  does  her  chronicle  record  the  con- 
quests of  an  Austrian  captain,  or  the  suc- 
cesses of  an  Austrian  diplomatist.  Her 
great  deliverers,  Sobiesky  and  Eugene, 
are  the  honorable  pride  of  Poland  and 
Savoy.  Wallenstein  was  the  child  of 
Bohemian  Protestants,  and  the  ferocious 
Tilly  came  from  Flanders.  Metternich 
was  nurtured  on  the  Rhine.  Kaunitz,  in- 
deed, was  born  at  Vienna,  but  he  was  by 
origin  a  Sclaye,  by  temperament  and  tastes 
a  Frenchman.  Every  state  throughout 
the  circumference  of  Europe  has  done  its 
work  by  turns  in  tke  very  heart  of  Ger- 
many. AH  have  contributed  to  mark  its 
hisiorv  with  the  most  romantic  vicissi- 
tudes,  and  alternately  to  aggrandize  or  to 
despoil  that  central  mass,  so  un wieldly  or 
so  inert. 

To  say  that  the  want  of  a  living  vigor- 
ous union  has  been  the  bane  of  Germany, 
is  simply  to  state  a  truism.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  power  was  steadily  exerted  for 
this  object  in  the  Empire,  as  it  was  else- 
where in  Europe.  In  fact  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  which 
destroyed  all  hope  of  unity  while  such 


union  was  still  possible.  To  that  bouse 
two  great  opportunities  were  oflTered  for 
eflfecting  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
States.  By  its  shortsighted  ambition  both 
were  irrecoverably  lost.  We  can  see  a 
necessity  in  France  for  the  suppression  of 
aristocratic  feuds  by  some  superior  central 
power.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  their  long  struggle  to  estab- 
lish among  turbulent  barons  and  savage 
clansmen  the  order  of  a  monarchy.  We 
can  have  none  with  the  family  of  Haps- 
burg  in  their  attempts  to  set  up,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Empire,  an  absolutism  cha- 
racterized by  many  of  the  vices  inherent 
in  the  feudal  system,  without  any  of  its 
virtues. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the 
sagacious  Archbishop  of  Mayence  had 
planned  a  parliamentary  constitution, 
which  might  have  given  coherence  to  the 
great  Germanic  body.  The  changes  pro- 
posed would  have  bridged  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  privileged  and  the  lower  orders; 
would,  perhaps,  have  restored  the  old  im- 
perial glories ;  would  certainly  have  ren- 
dered the  crown  of  the  Cocsars  an  inherit- 
ance of  sevenfold  value.  The  German 
Church  might  have  survived — potent  from 
a  renovated  life — to  be  a  weightier  coun- 
terpoise than  ever  to  papal  ambition. 
Germany,  already  looked  on  as  eftete — a 
cipher  in  the  politics  of  Europe — might 
have  led  once  more  the  van  or  Christen- 
dom. But  the  vain  and  volatile  Maximil- 
ian, fantastical  as  a  Quixote,  without  his 
earnestness,  had  but  a  single  serious 
object  in  his  life.  That  object  was  to 
aggrandize,  by  his  alliances,  the  reigning 
House  of  Austria.  Had  the  proposed 
constitution  been  established  in  Germany, 
he  would  have  found  it  more  diflScult  to 
enrich  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the 
body.  His  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
the  primate  was  therefore  decided  and 
efliectual. 

To  Charles  V.  another  opportunity  was 
presented,  and  blindly  thrown  away.  It 
IS  impossible  to  contemplate  the  position 
of  that  prince,  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
without  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  he  might  have  effected  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  When,  in  1530,  he 
held  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  was  but 
thirty  years  of  age.  Confident  in  the  vast 
resources  at  his  command,  he  had  violated, 
with  the  impunity  of  an  imquestioned 
despot,  every  article  of  his  election  oath. 
His  great  captains  had  broken  forever  the 
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power  of  the  Swiss,  under  the  walls  of 
Jviilan.  The  flower  of  French  chivalry 
had  fallen  at  Pavia,  and  his  most  formida- 
ble rival  had  been  for  upwards  of  a 
twelvemontli,  a  captive  at  his  mercy.  The 
pontiff  iiad  ventured  to  oppose  him  ;  and 
ere  lonj^  the  lansquenets  of  Hourbon  had 
fltormcd  and  sacked  tlie  Kt-t-rnal  Citv. 
Wiih  ill-concealed  triumph,  Charles  had 
ordered  public  prayers  in  Madrid  for  the 
liberation  of  that  insulted  Holiness,  whom 
he  actually  held  a  treniblinc:  prisoner 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Anujelo.  Witli 
tlie  fleet  of  Doria,  lie  had  vanquislied  his 
enemies  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  At 
liologna,  he  had  just  been  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  and  lioman 
Emi>eri)r,  by  the  hands  of  the  now  sub- 
missive Clement.  As  he  crossed  the  Aljis 
to  enter  Germany,  he  would  be  told  how 
the  drcatled  Turk,  strong  in  possession  of 
l^elgrade,  flushe<l  with  the  conquest  of 
Khodes,  had  been  repulsed  by  the  stout- 
hearted gunners  of  \  ienna. 

While  hi-*  arms  were  thus  successful 
against  foreign  j)owers,  two  formiihible 
insurrections  had  been  suppressed  at 
liome.  Led  by  the  gallant  Sickingen,  the 
lesser  nobility  had  risen  ai^ainst  the 
princes  of  the  Kmpirc.  Hut  an  isolated 
order — disdainful,  m  its  knightly  pride,  of 
alliance  with  the  people — sought  in  vain 
to  cope  with  such  antagonists.  Then 
followed  the  peasants'  war.  The  standing 
armies  of  Maximilian  had  familiarizA'd 
numbers  of  the  country  fulk  with  military 
discipline.  While  their  burdens  w^ere 
multiplied,  their  power  of  resistance  also 
had  been  growing.  The  reformed  dcxj- 
trines  had  awakened  bolder  hopes,  while 
new  exactions  had  kindled  a  fiercer  indijr- 
nation.  Their  demands  were  moderate. 
Even  the  worst  excesses  of  their  ignor- 
ance were  not  without  some  traits  of  gen- 
erous forbearance.  Hut  no  faith  was 
kept,  no  pity  shown,  by  knight,  by  noble, 
or  by  prelate,  to  the  boor.  Thousands 
of  the  p'^asantry  were  hewn  down  in  fight, 
butchered  after  surrender,  slowly  slauirht- 
ered,  with  every  ingenuity  of  torment. 
Tlius  were  two  successive  outbreaks 
quelled,  which,  occurring  together,  might 
have  wrested  from  the  few  some  freedom 
for  the  many.  Hut  the  class  distinctions 
of  feudalism  were  still  too  stroni;.  The 
imperial  nobfesse  and  the  peasantry  failed, 
each  of  them,  for  lack  of  that  which  the 
other  might  have  readily  supplied.    The 


former  perished  for  want  of  men,  the  lat- 
ter for  want  of  leaders. 

At  Augsburg,  then,  the  great  question 
of  the  day  is  to  be  decided.  How  will 
the  new  religion  be  dealt  M'ith  by  Charles 
— this  emperor  so  firmly  assured  in  his 
dominion,  so  fearless  now,  alike  of  "  for- 
eign levy,"  or  "  domestic  treason  ?"  He 
must  know  that,  while  he  has  been  tbecie 
nine  years  in  Spain,  the  young  faith  haa 
spread  through  every  corner  of  his  Ger- 
man territory.  He  must  know  that 
Luther's  doctrine  gives  no  countenance  to 
popular  disaff\;ction.  For  did  not  the  re- 
former himself  at  last  denounce  the  peas- 
ants? And  will  not  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession be  presented  by  the  hands  of 
princes  ?  On  the  infancy  of  these  new 
ideas  Charles  had  looked  but  coldly. 
Hut  they  are  in  their  infancy  no  longer. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  become  him- 
self, in  part,  their  representative;  to  guide 
or  qualify  their  force;  to  mediate  between 
I  hem  and  that  Italian  thrahlom  to  which 
his  imperial  ancestry  had  so  often  set  a 
limit. 

On  such  a  career  Charles  would  have 
entered  with  every  promise  of  success. 
A  compromise  might  have  been  arranged. 
After  some  persecution  of  the  extreme 
parties  on  either  side,  that  compromise 
would  have  been  established  throughout 
Germany.  A  war  of  religion  would  not 
then  have  laid  waste,  for  thirty  years,  the 
central  lands  of  Europe.  A  counter-re- 
formation, 80  unscrupulous,  and  so  swccess- 
ful,  could  never  have  achieved  its  tri- 
umph. The  reactionary  crusade  against 
freedom  of  thought  could  not  invariably 
have  seale<l  its  success  by  extermination. 

Hut  the  melancholy  priest-ridden 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Spaniard.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  give  the  world  another 
Ciesar  of  the  grand  old  German  stock. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  rule  in  Germany  as 
he  ruled  in  Spain.  To  tolerate  heresy 
was  to  declare  himself  no  Kmger  the  tem- 
poral head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. 
So  he  condemns  the  Lutheran^s  anew,  and 
enforces  once  more  his  Edict  of  Worms. 

Yet,  amidst  many  possible  evils,  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  Gerraany  suf- 
fered, at\er  all,  the  least.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, better  that  the  old  faith  and  the  now 
should  be  left  to  do  their  worst  and  their 
best  apart.  In  the  absence  of  any  vital 
principal  of  union,  Germany  owed  new 
life  to  her  great  religious  division. 
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This,  then,  is  the  purpose  to  which 
Charles,  at  the  hight  of  his  power,  dedi- 
cates all  his  energies ;  he  will  abolish 
heresy,  and  rule  the  empire  of  the  faithful. 
He  will  crush  the  desultory  efforts  of  Ger- 
man independence  by  a  foreign  army.  He 
will  lay  that  country,  vanquished,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  upon  the  altar  of  his  super- 
stition. He  will  render  priestcraft  abso- 
lute, and  make  a  Spain  of  Germany.  It 
is  true,  he  must  temporize  for  awhile. 
He  must  arrange  his  dispute  with  France. 
He  must  reduce  the  rebellious  Flemings. 
Ho  must  consent  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
infidel,  that  his  hands  may  be  free  against 
the  heretic.     But  his  resolution  knows  no 


wavering. 


Let  us  pass  by  some  score  of  eventful 
years,  and  see  to  what  this  policy  has 
brought  him.  On  a  cold  and  rainy  night, 
a  handful  of  attendants,  bearing  torches, 
conduct  a  litter  through  the  precipitous 
gorges  of  the  Tyrol.  They  hurry  up  the 
steeps  with  the  speed  of  fear.  Hastily 
they  break  down  every  bridge,  as  they 
cross  the  mountain  torrents.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  litter  is  tlie  same  Charles  V. 
— the  lord  of  the  New  World  and  the 
Old.  His  hair  is  already  gray  ;  his  coun- 
tenance dark  and  sickly  ;  his  features  dis- 
torted by  the  torment  of  the  gout.  He  is 
flying  from  a  Protestant  army.  In  a  few 
hours  the  pursuing  troopers  of  Prince 
Maurice  will  enter  Innspruck;  they  will 
ransack  his  furniture;  they  will  fill  their 
pockets  with  his  pistoles;  they  will  flaunt 
in  the  silken  bravery  of  his  Spanish  suite. 
Consumed  by  rage  and  shame,  he  feels 
the  gloom  of  his  saturnine  temperament 
darkening  into  despair.  Weary  of  sover- 
eignty, weary  of  life,  he  knows  not  where 
to  look  for  aid  or  sympathy.  He  sus- 
pects, with  reason,  that  the  Pope,  chafing 
at  imperial  arrogance,  has  been  the  secret 
abettor  of  his  foe.  He  knows  that  his 
own  family  have  been  alienated  by  his  self- 
ish schemes.  He  has  been  told  how 
Henry  of  France  is  raising  Alsace  by  pro- 
clamations of  Germany  liberty.  He  has 
played,  and  lost.  His  sun  is  down.  Ger- 
many will  never  be  Spanish  now.  Oh, 
for  the  quiet  shadows  of  a  cloister,  and 
the  sound  of  holy  bells,  and  the  measured 
lapse  of  the  unmarked  conventual  days ! 

The  designs  of  Charles  had  been  thus 
unexpectedly  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
the  caution  of  a  single  mind.  It  was 
Prince  Maurice  who  succeeded,  where  the 
Electors  and  the  cities  of  Germany  had  so 
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disgracefully  failed.  Luther  had  early 
discerned  the  nature  of  the  young  lion  in 
that  tall,  swarthy,  falcon-eyed  stripling, 
who  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Elector,  John 
Frederick.  Maurice  had  refused  to  join 
the  Protestant  League.  He  was  certain 
of  advancement  from  the  emperor.  He 
foresaw  only  disaster  from  the  jealousy, 
the  supineness,  and  the  fear  which  para- 
lyzed the  counsels  of  the  reformed. 
Charles,  who  rewarded  his  adherence 
at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  Protes- 
tants, believed  that  he  had  secured  an 
unthinking  tool.  But  Maurice  was  not 
born  to  be  the  tool  of  any  man  alive. 
Charles  held  in  his  hands  two  captives — 
the  spiritless  and  faithless  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  the  simple-minded,  phlegmatic  Elector 
of  Saxony.  The  honor  of  Maurice  had 
been  pledged  for  the  liberation  of  PhiHp. 
By  a  shameless  artifice  Charles  had  re- 
tained his  prisoner,  and  so  inflicted  insult 
on  that  honor.  From  that  hour  young 
Maurice  resolved  that  Philip  should  prove 
the  most  costly  captive  ever  withholden 
by  perfidious  king.  His  plan  was  never 
whispered  in  mortal  ear.  His  own  secre- 
tary was  as  completely  deceived  as  the 
Argus-eyed  spies  of  Charles.  Day  after 
day  he  lived  his  jovial  life,  foremost  in  the 
chase,  longest  at  the  wine,  hovering  in  the 
train  of  beauty,  playing  high  at  trio-trac 
and  omber,  far  into  the  night.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  mine  is  being  laid;  and  the 
power  which  Charles  has  given  to  this 
seeming  instrument  will  destroy  in  a  week 
the  despotic  projects  of  a  lifetime.  Under 
the  masK  of  a  frivolous  Paris  was  concealed 
the  wise  Ulysses.  Though  entrapped  and 
beset  by  wiles,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Maurice  used  any  weapon  whicn  his  ad- 
versaries could  with  reason  account  unfair. 
He  did  not  violate  an  oath,  though  before 
him  lay  imperial  example.  He  foiled  Ita- 
lian craftiness  by  a  dissimulation  yet  more 
profound.  We  read  with  pleasure  how 
William  of  Orange  unlocked  the  secrets 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet  by  a  subtilty  still 
deeper  than  the  subtilty  of  Philip.  With 
scarcely  less  gratification  do  we  follow  the 
swifl  and  stealthy  footsteps  of  the  inscru- 
table Maurice,  as  he  frees  nis  country  from 
the  toils.  The  historic  judgment  does 
not  here  apply  the  highest  moral  standard. 
Tlie  secrecy  of  the  strong  man  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  mere  deceitfulness 
of  the  weak.  No  man  in  a  position  like 
that  of  Maurice,  of  William,  or  of  Crom- 
well, will  find  it  possible  to  act  if  he  can 
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not  perfectly  disRemble.  Tlie  center  of  a 
tboii.xaiul  treacherous  eyes — a  look  is  talka- 
tive ;  a  start  is  a  nelf-betrayal ;  the  move- 
ment of  a  muscle  may  let  loose  a  rumor, 
or  jmblish  a  resolve.  These  men  of  im- 
penetrable purpose  render  services  im])os- 
hible  to  more  genial  and  impulsive  natures. 
But  for  such  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the 
inntKM^nce  of  the  dove  could  nowhere  have 
survived.  What  does  it  profit  a  country 
if  it  has  only  Kgmonts  to  fall  blindly  into 
the  ])f)wer  of  its  Alvas  ?  In  an  age  of  dis- 
simulating policy,  Germany  could  only  be 
rescued  by  the  most  accomplished  of  dis- 
semblers. 

The  sudden  march  of  IMaurice  on 
Charles,  surprising  him  without  money, 
without  arms,  without  allies,  issued  m 
the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552.)  This  poli- 
ticjil  compromise,  while  it  arrested  the 
persecuting  policy  of  the  Kmperor,  could 
eftect  little  for  the  real  redress  of  religious 
grievances.  It  was  an  armistice  rather 
than  a  peace.  It  was  one  of  those  facile 
and  futile  arrangements  wliich,  so  far 
from  settling  a  disj)Ute,  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  far  more  terrible  conflict. 

During  the  latter  h.ilf  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
overspread,  with  little  interruption,  the 
whole  o'i  Southern  Gennany.  The  sump- 
tuous and  laughter-loving  Ferdinand  I. 
was  not  a  persecuting  emperor.  The 
jovial  ^laximilian  II.  w^as  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Protestants,  and  tolerant 
on  princi]>le.  The  moody  Uodolph  II. 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  little  solicitous 
to  enforce  his  own  superstition  among  his 
subjeets.  This  melancholy  virtuoso  was 
absorbed  in  his  coins  and  pictures,  his 
menairerie  and  his  conservatories,  his 
astr4)iabes  and  crucibles.  While  the  em- 
perors were  formidable  neither  from  am- 
bition nor  fanaticism,  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  naturally  on  the  increase. 
The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were  studded  with  the  impregnable  keeps, 
the  pMlace-like  mansions,  the  baltlemented 
huntiuiX  seats  of  these  high-spirited  barons. 
The  eourtyard  of  many  among  their  colos- 
sal fortresses  might  have  contained  a  vil- 
lage. The  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
walls;  the  prcnligious  size  of  their  gal- 
leries; their  cisterns  and  their  kitchens 
are,  even  in  their  ruin,  the  admiration  of 
everv  traveler.     Tliese  stromrhohls  of  the 

ft  « 

ancient  nohUase  frowned  from  the  Hohe- 
miMu  fastnesses  and  the  mountain  passes 
ofStvria, 


They  were  the  warden  towers  of  the 
vineyards  and  pasture  lands  of  Hungarv. 
They  commanded  town  and  hamlet,  mill 
and  cornfield,  from  the  chain  of  bights 
above  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  great 
Danubian  valley.  Withm  fifty  years  from 
the  peace  of  Passue,  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  feudatories  of  the  Empire  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  old  religion. 
As  Protestants  they  became  more  mde- 
pendent  of  the  Emperor.  Enriched  by 
the  appropriation  of  Church  property, 
they  were  lK»tter  able  than  ever  to  main* 
tain  that  independence.  They  formed  a 
league  among  themselves  for  the  assertion 
of  aristocracy  against  monarchy.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  the  new  religion  was  al>out 
to  conserve  the  old  feudalism  against  the 
centralizing  tendency  of  modern  times. 
Throughout  the  herediturv  possessions  of 
the  Ilapsburg  family,  the  imperial  author- 
ity was  liable  to  check  at  every  point  from 
a  Protestant  nobility  supported  by  a  Pro- 
testant people.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
reported  that  but  a  tenth  of  Germany  re- 
mained true  to  the  ancient  faith.  Every 
young  Austrian  of  rank,  who  would  foUovr 
the  ]>revailing  fashion,  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  students  of  Wittcml)erg. 
Kven  in  Bavaria  the  nobles  were  rapidly 
forsaking  liome.  In  the  Archdnchy  of 
Austria  but  five  of  the  noble  houses  re- 
mained Papists;  in  Carinthia,  they  were 
seven  ;  in  Styria,  not  more  than  one. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  is  just  about 
to  open,  with  l^rotestanism  thus  triumph- 
ant, a  youth  of  nineteen,  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Pt)pe  Clement  Vlll.,  is  taking  a 
vow  to  restore,  though  at  peril  of  his  life, 
the  su])remaey  of  the  Romish  faith.  This 
is  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  who  will  become 
the  Philip  II.  of  Germany.  For  forty 
vears — durin«r  nearlv  one  half  of  that  time 
as  em])eror — this  man  of  one  idea,  this  au- 
tomaton of  the  priesthood,  will  have  life 
and  movement  only  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  "  Better  a  desert 
than  a  country  full  of  heretics,"  was  his 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  a  cardinal 
who  retained  some  grains  of  prudence, 
some  sparks  of  humanity.  He  was  heard 
to  say  that  it  he  s:iw  at  once  an  angel  and 
a  priest,  his  homage  should  be  rendered, 
first  and  lowliest,  to  the  churchman,  nol 
the  seraph.  The  extravagance  of  his  aer* 
vility  anticipated  all  that  even  Jesuitism 
could  demand.  By  day  the  Jesuit  was 
ever  at  his  elbow;  by  night  the  Jeaah 
had  access  to  his  bedside.     Hie  Juauit 
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was  the  instigator  of  every  waking  act ; 
the  Jesuit  was  the  guardian  angfl  of  his 
very  dreams.  Other  emperors  had  placed 
their  glory  in  successful  resistance}  to  the 
papal  pretensions,  in  victories  which  hum- 
bled the  Crescent  before  the  Cro-s,  or  in 
campaigns  which  laid  tlie  keys  of  wealthy 
cities  at  their  feet.  But  Ferdinand  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  allow  him 
to  perform  some  menial  office  in  the  clois- 
ter or  the  church.  This  shaveling  Caisar 
is  proud  to  minister  as  an  acolyte  at  mass, 
or  to  toll  the  bell  for  vespers. 

Ferdinand  beG:an  his  work,  while  arch- 
duke,  by  burning  Lutheranism  out  of  his 
own  provinces,  Styria,  C  irniola,  and  Ca- 
rintliia.  The  nobles  fled  to  Bohemia, 
whence,  on  a  future  day,  they  were  to 
manih  an  avenging  army  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  The  peo|)le  beheld  in  dismay 
bonHres  of  Bibles  m  every  market-place. 
They  saw  their  churches  in  flames,  and 
the  gibbet  erected  among  the  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary.  Then  they  themselves,  refus- 
ing to  recant,  were  driven  from  their  land, 
wounded  by  the  brutal  troopers,  impov- 
erished by  the  pitiless  law. 

It  mav  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  hatred 
more  implacable  than  that  which  Ferdi- 
nand alreadv  bore  to  the  Protestant  name. 
But  scarcely  had  he  been  elected  emperor, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  added  to 
the  furv  of  his  fanatism  the  ranklins: 
sense  of  personal  insult.  The  nobles  rose 
in  armed  defence,  at  once  of  their  religion 
and  their  order.  His  capital  was  belea- 
guered by  the  Bohemian  forces.  The 
balls  crashed  through  his  palace  windows. 
Through  one  agelong  night  he  clung  in 
terror  to  his  crucifix.  In  the  morninu  he 
was  m  the  hands  of  angry  Austrian  noble 
men.  But  at  that  moment  the  bugles  of 
Dampierre  are  heard  in  the  palace-yard. 
Five  hundred  Walloons  have  saved  the 
impiTial  devotee! 

Ferdinand  was  a  coward.  When  a 
youth  of  twenty-two,  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers,  clad  in  gorgeous  armor,  he  had 
galloped  away  with  his  suite  from  the 
dust  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  aud  swine.  He 
had  bt*eu  horribly  frig  tened  by  those 
Bohemians,  and  nothing  is  so  unforgiving 
as  fear.  It  *o«ild  have  bt^en  easy  to  pre- 
dict the  kind  of  vengeance  such  a  man 
would  exact,  when,  by  the  v  ctory  of  the 
White  Mountain,  his  generals  had  pi  iced 
BohcMiia  at  his  m^rcy.  He  retained  his 
victims  within  his  reach  by  feiv^ned  mod- 
eration and  promises  of  pardoQ.    Then 


he  struck  the  blow.  The  most  revered  of 
the  Bohemian  magnates  were  martyred  in 
the  circus  of  Pr.igue.  Forty-three  md- 
lions  of  florins  repleni^^hed  the  imperial 
exchequer  from  the  confiscat  d  esrates  of 
those  vvho  were  professedly  pardoned. 
The  resources,  the  liberties,  the  records, 
the  Uierature  of  Bohemia  were  destroyed 
for  ever.  Then  Moraviji,  Up|»er  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  SHesii,  were  devas- 
tated by  every  atrority  of  persecution. 
The  arts  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  ferocity  of 
'  Dohna's  dracro.ins  were  combined,  to 
"  work  out  salvation,"  as  it  *as  called,  by 
treachery  by  pillaire,  by  torture,  by  mas- 
sacre. In  Sll»-^ia  (which  had  surrcndere<l, 
trustin*^  to  the  imperial  promise,)  we  are 
told  h«»w  two  tiffic-rs,  seizing  each  the  leg 
of  a  child,  cletl  it  i  j  twiin,  and  delivered 
the  two  halves  to  the  parents,  saying, 
'^  There  you  have  it,  sub  utraqtie?^  The 
north  and  west  of  Germany  were  filled 
with  refugee  .  Ferdinand  was  about  to 
realize  his  choice.  The  desert  was  begin- 
ning to  take  the  pi  ce  of  heresy,  and  he 
gave  thanks  accordingly  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  s:tints. 

The  old  aristocracy  of  Austria  was  now 
replaced  by  a  new  tme — by  Iraian,  Span- 
ish, and  Croatian  pfirvenus — by  creatures 
pampered  with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthiest 
heretieal    houses,  devoted   to   Rome,   to 
Hapsbuig,  and  the  Jesuits.     Tlie  profits 
of  the  proscription  were  enormous,  for  it 
*as  to  their  riches  more  than  to  their 
opinions  that  the  majority  of  the  victims 
o*ed  their  fite.     Like  the  kins:  of  the 
vultures,  the  emperor  first  gorged  hiras  If, 
w'  ile,  at  respectful  distance,  the  meaner 
birds  of  prey  stood  watching  round,  wait- 
ing to  pounce  on  ttje  remains  his  appetite 
might  allow  t^em.     A  few  of  the  ancient 
families  still  survived,  but  their  position 
was  isolated  and  precirious.    They  occu- 
pied an  uncertain  eminence — the  monu- 
ments of  that  vanishing  system  which  had 
once  sustained  them  in  such  numbers  and 
such   strength.      They   re^emb  ed   those 
scattered  bo  dders  of  rock  wtiich  are  seen 
in   the   Alpine  valleys — fragments   once 
supported,  with  a  multitude  of  their  fel- 
lows, by  the  great  platform  of  a  glacier ; 
hut  now  left  behind,  refiiing  on  the  peaks 
and  ridges  of  the  ice,  s  ion  to  slide  down 
into  the  abysses  upon  either  side. 

The  conifilete  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Bohemia  wa*«  bat  the  first 
of  many  disasters.  The  coiifliot  wa<«  n*  xt 
mainuiaed  by  two  gallaat  soldiers  of  for- 
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tune — the  fair-halrcd,  humpbacked  Mans- 
feld,  and  the  open-hindt^d,  chivalrous 
Brunswick.  Botli  were  compelled  to 
give  way  before  the  overwhelming  f«>rcea 
of  the  Empire.  Th*  n  the  King  of  Den- 
nirirk  assumed  the  lead.  But  ihe  royal 
veteran  was  drivrn  back  through  his  own 
territories,  hunted  to  his  ships,  forced  to 
sue  for  f  eace.  The  counter-refi»rmation 
was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  armies 
of  the  great  Roman  C  itholic  League  were 
victorious  from  the  Pomeranian  marches 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Hut  this  impoHing  success  w.is  frau^^ht 
wiLh  danger  lo  Ferdinand.  The  head  of 
Papal  Christend«»m,  and  the  Cardinal  *ho 
governed  France,  c<»uld  neit*  er  of  them 
behold  without  alarm  ihe  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance which  the  House  of  Austria 
had  acq  dred  by  its  zeal.  Germiny  lay 
mute  at  the  f»et  of  the  dictator  W .llen- 
sLein — the  woi*shiped  leader  of  the  finest 
army  i.i  Europe.  This  Duk -  of  Friedland, 
with  his  hundred  and  iiiiy  thousand  men, 
was  knoiivn  to  be  devoted  to  the  imperial 
intere  t.  No  sooner  had  Charles  V.  over- 
thrown the  Protestant  Le»gue,  than  the 
jealous  pontiff  had  begun  to  intrigue 
against  the  too  successtul  persecutor. 
But  the  power  of  Fer<linand  was  now 
more  formidab!e  than  had  been  that  of 
Charles.  The  consequenc^  is  obvious. 
Thi»  leaders  of  the  grand  crusade  against 
Prote  tantism  w^ere  at  once  divi«b»d  into 
two  parlies.  The  old  ftMid  of  Guelph  and 
Gh'beliine  was  revived  hi  the  seventeenth 
ct-ntury,  under  other  names  and  with 
ot^'cr  t'*cli<^s — was  revivi'd  in  the  jn'esence 
of  an  adversary  contend  ng  for  very  lif •, 
humbled  indeed,  but  exanperati'd  and  in- 
dorniiablc.  Th  >t  strife  among  the  victors 
bnuigljt  breathing  time,  brought  succor 
to  the  vanquis>ed.  Once  more  the  t'ailen 
caiseof  the  Protestant  found  an  avenger, 
and  the  invading  armies  of  Gustavus 
overran  the  region  which  had  been  the 
source  and  scene  of  such  innumerable 
wrongs. 

On  the  one  side  Richelieu,  on  the  other 
Wallenstein,  led  the  two  great  sc-ctions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  The  in  ri- 
^ues  of  the  f«)injer  were  seconded  by  the 
pope,  by  ^laximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head 
cf  the  Popish  TA\ague,  by  the  new  nobles 
of  the  Emp'ru,  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the 
Italo-Spanish  iactiou  at  the  Court.  Wal- 
lenstein, on  the  other  hand,  was  strong  in 
the  greatness  of  his  name,  the  devotion 


port  of  the  emperor.  He  had  cm^hed 
the  Protestant  power  to  make  the  em« 
peror  miglity,  not  to  agi^nindize  the  pope. 
He  had  not  drawn  l)is  sword  to  become 
the  executioner  of  thn  priehthood.  He 
was  the  head  of  German  against  the  lUki 
lian  interest.  He  sought  to  humble  elect- 
ors, dukes,  and  princes,  that  Ferdinand 
might  rule  them  as  the  kmgs  of  France 
and  Spain  c  ntrolled  their  own  noblegsei 
He  would  have  remodelled  the  E'npire, 
substiiuiing  for  the  smaller  Prote^^tnnl 
princes  a  military  ari-tocraoy,  like  that 
which  afterwards  sprang  up  beneath  tlie 
•  agles  o\  Napoleon.  At  a  word  from  bis 
master,  he  woidd  have  marched  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  He  was  prepared  U>  car^ 
ry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France. 
There  he  would  have  raised  the  uobles 
against  Richelieu  and  the  Crown,  ai 
Richelieu  had  supported  the  German 
princfs  against  hiinstdf  and  Ferdinand. 
But  Jesuit  intrigue  and  French  diptomacj 
prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  dlnmias  the 
man  whose  genius  might  have  given  bim 
almost  universal  monarchy. 

The  retirement  of  Wallenstein  on^shone 
the  splendors  of  imperial  state.  His  offl- 
cers  became  his  courtiers.  His  sumpta* 
ous  table,  with  its  hundred  disheny  was 
surroun<]ed  by  his  great  captains,  pension- 
ed, to  the  very  leant  of  thcni,  with  a 
princely  revenue.  Sixty  noble  pagen, 
gorgeous  in  azure  velvet  and  in  gold  biro* 
cade,  waited  on  the  stern  and  mysterioos 
chietlain  who  read  his  greatness  in  the 
stars.  Four-and-twenty  chamberlaiofl, 
with  their  golden  keys,  did  the  honors  of 
his  palace.  In  his  stables  a  thousand 
steeds  were  feeding  at  marble  mangers. 
A  hundred  carnages  accompanied  him 
when  he  traveled  forth,  fitty  drawn  by  ids 
horses,  tifty  drawn  by  tour. 

The  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphna  re- 
stored the  dreaded  Friedlilnder  to  the 
supreme  command.  He  was  the  only 
leader  who  could  save  the  terrified  priests 
of  Vienna  from  the  redoubted  ^^Snoir* 
King."  He  felt  his  power,  and  demand- 
ed unlimited  control.  He  rescued  Aus- 
tria, and  became  in  fact  the  master  of  the 
state.  Such  services  could  never  be  for- 
given. It  was  pretended  that  he  had^ 
cons])ired  against  that  authority  irhich  hef 
had  always  labored  to  make  abaolotWi 
Ferdinand  was  thankful  to  be  relieved  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  from  the  burtheu/ 
of  a  benefit  too  great  to  be  endured.  And 


of  his  army,  and,  for  a  time,  in  the  sup-  |  beside  this  the  confiscation  of  a  fortmiMi^ 
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colossal  would  fill  his  coffers  in  a  moment. 
An  old  legend  relates  how  on  the  incau- 
tious opening  of  a  letter  sent  by  a  water- 
demon  there  trickled  first  of  all  a  few 
drops  of  water  from  the  corner  of  the 
scroll.  The  drops  ran  into  a  stream  ;  the 
stream  swelled  to  an  inexhaustible  flood, 
till  at  last  the  strength  of  a  great  inunda- 
tion undermined  a  mountain,  pushed  aside 
and  overthrew  its  toppling  bulk,  so  that 
the  summit  which  the  stars  had  visited 
became  the  bed  of  raging  torrents.  Some- 
what thus  did  the  fateful  missives  of  di 
plomacy,  fraught  with  subtle  influences  of 
ever  growing  force,  overturn  Wallenstein, 
the  mighty  one — the  holder  of  sunless 
gold,  the  feaster  of  marauding  men  of 
prey — and  the  mountain  that  stood  bo 
strong,  that  was  the  haunt  of  the  eagle, 
the  lair  of  the  lion,  fell  prostrate  with  all 
its  hoard  of  golden  ore,  and  all  its  shad- 
owy forest  secresies,  and  the  place  thereof 
knew  it  no  more. 

Ferdinand  II.  did  not  live  to  see  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  sue- 
cessor,  a  third  Ferdinand,  beheld  the  final 
desolation  of  every  district  which  former 
campaigns  had  spared,  Cossacks  and  Poles, 
Walloons, and  Croats,  and — ruthless  as  the 
worst — the  imperial  troops  themselves, 
completed  the  ravage  of  his  fairest  posses 
sions.  His  arms  were  every  where  unfor- 
tunate. His  family  fled  with  their  treasure 
to  the  heart  of  Stvria,  and  were  robbed 
upon  the  road  by  the  bandit  soldiery  of  the 
Empire.  For  eight  months  a  pupil  of  Gus- 
tavus  lay  encamped  in  the  very  center  of 
his  realm  ;  and  there  was  now  no  Wallen- 
stein whose  genius  might  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Swede.  We  read  in  the 
saintly  fable  of  the  Middle  Age  of  that 
fell  dragon  which  swallowed  St.  Margaret 
and  her  cross,  and  then,  smitten  by  the 
power  of  the  holy  thing  he  had  devoured, 
lay  groveling  in  the  throes  of  death,  and 
yielded  up,  from  his  bursting  entrails,  the 
fatal  prey.  It  seemed  as  though  the  per- 
secuting Empire,  having  in  like  manner 
devoured  Protestantism,  was  now  about 
to  be  rent  asunder  and  to  perish  in  these 
convulsions — the  victim,  also,  of  its  own 
ravening  fury. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  frustrated  for 
ever  the  llapsburg  design  of  rendering  all 
Germany  one  absolute  and  Catholic  mon- 
archy. A  great  combined  effort  among 
the  Romanist  powers  of  Europe,  to  de- 
stroy the  reformed  religion  by  the  sword, 
had  signally  failed.    As  they  owed  their 


first  advantages  to  dissension  among  Pro- 
testants, so  ihey  owed  their  final  discom- 
fiture to  dissensions  among  themselves. 
The  most  zealous  among  them  had  ex- 
hausted their  own  resources  by  the  feroci- 
ty of  their  crusade.  Devout  and  devas- 
tated Austria  saw  heretical  Sweden  and 
Brandenburg  aggrandized  by  a  war  which 
had  been  undertaken  to  extinguish  heresy. 
The  very  violence  of  her  eflTorts  had  only 
raised  barriers  against  herself.  Tliere  are 
shores  upon  our  island  which  owe  their 
safety  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
to  that  beach  of  pebbles  which  the  sea 
itself  has  thrown  up.  The  more  frequent 
and  furious  the  storms,  the  more  do  they 
add  to  the  bulk  of  this  protecting  dyke, 
which  they  create  while  they  assail.  Some- 
what thus  did  the  blind  fury  of  Austria, 
in  her  resolve  to  overwhelm  the  Protest- 
ants, eventually  build  about  her,  like  a 
breakwater,  an  entrenchment  of  Protest- 
ant States,  on  the  north  and  on  the  west. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she  saw  the 
Dutch  Republic  acknowledged  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  She  saw  France  assume  the 
lead  in  Europe.  Was  it  for  this  that  Fer- 
dinand had  paid  the  Cossack  hordes  to 
bum  by  hundreds  his  thriving  Austrian 
villages,  to  maim  and  massacre  by  thou- 
sands the  most  industrious  of  his  subjects? 
It  was  true  that  the  House  of  llapsburg 
could  now  hold  court  at  Vienna,  surround- 
ed by  an  aristocracy  the  most  servile  in 
the  world — by  ennobled  freebooters,  spies, 
and  desperadoes — by  informers  gorged 
with  the  price  of  infamy,  and  butchers  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  people — by  men 
whose  villainies  were  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  decorations  which  they  wore — men 
who  owed  the  glitter  on  their  breasts  to 
the  blackness  of  their  hearts.  But  by  a 
righteous  retribution  the  gain  to  tyrannv 
at  home  was  the  loss  of  influence  abroad. 
German  princes  did  not  now,  as  formerly, 
call  the  emperor  roaster.  Compared  with 
the  King  of  France  he  was  insignificant. 
The  emperor  was  a  hero  to  the  valets  of 
the  empire — and  to  them  alone. 

The  age  of  religious  wars  had  passed 
away  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War  at 
tained  its  close.  Already  had  the  Eu- 
ropean States  began  to  form  combinations 
on  a  principle  which  overlooked  the  ditfer- 
ences  of  creed.  No  man  did  so  much  as 
Richelieu  to  introduce  this  great  change 
in  the  international  politics  of  the  conti- 
nent. That  rigid  churchman,  the  perse- 
cutor of  the   Huguenot  at  home,   was 
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abroad  the  ally  of  tlie  Proleslant  Swede 
af:C'*ini*t  the  Catholic  emperor.  It  was 
Richelieu  who  arranijed  that  pence  with 
Poland  which  left  Gustavus  Adolphus  free 
to  assail  the  Empire.  Throughout  his 
brief  and  glorious  career  Gustavus  found 
his  best  auxiliiry  in  the  arts,  the  money, 
and  the  arms  Fr;ince. 

When  the  Swedish  hero  was  no  more, 
his  Chancellor  Oxensteirn    concerted  his 
plans    with    Richelieu,   and    his   general 
Wrantjel,  laid  waste  Havana  in  company 
Aviih  Turrene.     When  the  danger  of  Aus 
trian  supremacy  had  passed  by,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  repeatedly  united  the 
Papal  and  the  Protestant  powers  of  Eu- 
rope against  tlie  overweening  pretensions 
of  France.     At   the   head   of   one  such 
coalition  stood  William  III.   The  victories 
of  another  were  won  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.     When  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  opened,  the  Jesuits  who  ruled 
the  punctilious  dullness  of  the  Austrian 
court  were  but  too  happy  to  secure  the 
support   of  the   heretic.      The    monkish 
Leopold  filled  his  ranks  with  Prussian  and 
Hanoverian    troops,   his   exchequer  with 
Dutch  and  English  gold.     l>ut  this  assist- 
ance was  not  obtained  without  mortifying 
concessions.   Such  an  alliance  with  power- 
ful and  wealthy  Protestant  communities 
let  in   some   rays  of  light  which  pierced 
even  the  priestly  darkness  of  the  imperial 
cabinet.     A  step  had  been  gained  when 
the  emperor  could  affect  no  longer  to 
ignore   the   political   existence  of  heresy 
among  the  states  of  Euro[)e.     The  power 
of  obscurjintism  in  Austria  itself  was  still 
farther  shaken  when  that  country  became 
dependent  on  Protestant  governments  for 
supj)lies.     A  third  shock  was  inflicted  by 
the  entrance  into  the  very  court  of  Vienna 
of  that  hkeptical  philoso])hy   which  had 
been    rendere<l    fashionable    by   France. 
Thus  farAustria  was  compelled  to  advance 
a  little  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     But 
the  Austria  of  the  present  day — the  Aus-  ] 
tria  of  the  Concordat — seeks  to  abolish 
all  memory   of   her   brief   twilight^  and 
would  return  to  a  more  than  mediieval 
darkness. 

In  Joseph  I.  the  Em])ire  received  a 
sovereign  whose  youth,  unlike  that  of  his 
|>redecessors,  had  never  been  poisoned  by 
the  arts  of  priestly  education.  Never  had 
emperor  exacted  with  more  hisufferable 
rigor  the  ceremonial  observance  of  a  court. 
Dut  under  the  cumtirous  traditional  mecha- 
nism a  new  spirit  was  at  work.    During 


his  short  reign  the  War  of  the  Snooession 
was  prosecuted  with  a  vigor  which  amazed 
those  courtiers  w^ho  had  grown  old  under 
the  Chinese  regime  of  that  plilegmatio 
teller-of-beads,  Leopold  I.  Joseph  read 
and  thought  for  himself.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Marlborough.  He 
placed  Eusene  on  the  footing  of  a  friend. 
He  mortified  the  Jesuits  by  his  sneers ;  he 
terrified  them  by  his  threats.  In  vain  did 
they  write  home  to  the  Pope ;  in  vain  did 
they  dress  up  their  best  ghost,  to  scare  the 
innovator  with  menace  from  another 
world.  The  hobgoblin  was  flung  into  the 
palace  moat.  His  Holiness  was  told  to 
be  quiet,  lest  worse  things  might  follow. 

Tlie  successor  of  Joseph — that  feeble 
aTid  listless  piece  of  pomposity,  Charles 
VI. — ventured,  in  many  things,  to  follow 
the  more  liberal  policy  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  visited  England  and  Holland, 
to  wdiose  alliance  he  was  under  the  deep* 
est  obligation.  He  held  the  Jesuits  m 
check,  and  so  arrested  extensive  pentecu- 
tion.  He  enforced  conventual  reforms, 
and  so  put  down  many  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Charles  was  not  only  himself  destitute 
of  vigor  and  abiliiy,  he  knew  not  how  to 
discern  or  appreciate  such  qualities  in 
others.  Yet  the  finest  military  talents  of 
the  age  were  engaged  to  fight  his  battles. 
Peterborough  and  Staremburg  retrieved 
his  foitunes  in  Spain.  Eugene,  as  com- 
mander, diplomatist,  and  statesman,  de- 
voted to  a  thankless  master  the  maturity 
of  his  extraordinary  powers. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
story  of  Austrian  absolutism  till  we  have 
paused  to  look  on  this  Eugene — so  incom* 
parably  the  greatest  man  of  his  time — in 
so  many  of  his  thoughts  beyond  it — so 
wise,  so  brave,  so  good.  His  personal 
appearance  is  by  no  means  one  of  promise. 
Below  the  middle  hight,  with  a  long  lean 
face,  of  dark  complexion,  with  a  promin- 
ent nose,  its  great  nostrils  blackened  by 
Spanish  snuff,  his  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 
are  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  a  coun- 
tenance usually  directed  upwards,  at 
though  wistfully  seeking  a  something  in 
the  air.  His  demeanor  is  courteousii 
measured,  almost  cold.  He  is  not  more 
superior  to  the  nien  about  him  at  Vienna 
by  the  fertility  and  compass  of  his  ffenina 
than  by  the  moral  elevation  of  bis  chanM^ 
ter.  AVhere  bribery  is  universal  and  ex- 
cused, Eugene  is  incorruptible.  Where 
implacability  is  identioal  with  honor, 
Eugene  was  never  known  to  avenge  hin^ 
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self  upon  an  adversary.  Assailed  by 
intrigue  and  calumny  in  their  most  trying 
forms,  he  retained  unruffled  his  admirable 
good  humor.  During  a  time  of  distress, 
Eugene  increased  the  number  of  his 
workmen  when  others  were  reducing 
theirs.  lie  declared  himself  prompted  to 
religion,  not  so  much  by  a  dread  of  God 
as  by  gratitude  for  his  benefits.  ''  If  I 
thought,"  said  he,  "that  my  soul  would 
die  with  my  body,  I  should  still  strive  after 
goodness,  I  should  act  as  I  do  now."  During 
many  years  of  Jesuit  censorship,  art  had 
disappeared,  and  literature  grown  dumb. 
Eusfene  adorned  the  capital  with  public 
buildin^rs.  It  was  his  delis:ht  to  fill  his 
choice  and  sumptuous  library  with  curious 
books  and  manuscripts.  Ilis  collection  of 
engravings  is  still  the  pride  of  the  Imper- 
ial gallery.  lie  was  the  friend  of  Leibnitz, 
he  corresponded  with  Montesquieu  and 
Boerhave.  So  many  famous  victories 
never  awakened  in  him  the  insolence  of 
success,  or  the  vain  man's  craving  for 
ai)plause.  Never  had  the  empire  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  counselor  so  free  from 
the  characteristic  vices  of  the  imperial 
])olicy — a  groveling  despair  after  failure, 
a  rapacious  arrogance  after  success.  He 
did  all  tliat  one  man  could  do  to  restrain 
the  senseless  extravagance  of  the  court, 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  equable  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  burdens.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that^a  character 
so  great  and  noble  became  the  natural 
mark  of  Jesuit  malignity.  There  is  reason 
to  supj)ose  that  a  poisoned  letter  (happily, 
fatal  only  to  a  dog,)  which  Eugene  re 
ceived  afier  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  was, 
in  fact  a  characteristic  token  of  regard 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Very  striking  is  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  Courts  of  Herlin  and  of  Vienna  under 
the  contemporary  sovereigns,  Frederick 
William  I.  and  Charles  VI.  At  the  for- 
mer you  see  only  military  men ;  every- 
where blue  coats,  pigtails,  a  d  long 
sword"* ;  no  flowing  perukes,  gorgeous 
brocades,  or  French  finery.  At  the  lat- 
ter, the  throng  of  courtiers  wear  the 
short  black  Spanish  cloak,  set  off  with 
])oint  lace,  red  stockings  and  red  shoes. 
No  one  in  regimentals  is  prt-sentable. 
Those  who  glitter  <*ith  jewelery  are  the 
high  nobility.  Those  distinguished  by 
red  heels  are  the  lesser — the  IH  minorea. 
There  stands  the  emperor,  splendid  with 
scarlet  and  gold  embnudery,  belecked 
with  many-colored  plumes,  while  every 


one  bows  low,  and  drops  upon  one  knee. 
His  very  name  may  not  be  pronounced  on 
a  public  occasion  without  a  similar  rever- 
ence. Ten  paces  taken  by  him  are  t*qui- 
valent  to  thirty  paces  advanced  by  an 
elector ;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
pronounce  the  imperial  glory  for  ever  tar- 
nished if  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
electoral  genuflexion  by  more  than  half  a 
bow.  Those  admitted  to  an  audience 
have  paid  much  and  waited  long. 

At  Berlin,  on  the  contrary,  Frederick 
William  calls  every  officer  his  comrade. 
Every  private  among  his  dear  "  blue 
boys  "  finds  ready  access  to  a  sovereign 
who  is  rather  his  colonel  than  his  king. 
He  is  a  father,  in  his  rough  fashion,  to  all 
the  men  of  that  tall  Potsdam  guard  which 
his  crimps  have  collected  for  him  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  For  giants  are  his 
hobby;  and  at  Potsdam  it  is  not  len^^th 
of  pedigree  or  length  of  purse,  but  l*^ngth 
of  man  which  carries  the  day.  At  Vienna 
there  are  some  thousand  chamberlains. 
At  Berlin,  four  generals  suffice,  for  all 
such  offices,  a  king  who  lives  bird,  works 
hard,  and  expects  all  about  him  to  do 
likewise.  Both  courts  lead  a  monotous 
life,  from  causes  the  most  opposite.  At 
the  one  there  is  too  much  to  do,  at  the 
other  too  little.  The  monotony  of  Berlin 
is  the  monotony  of  a  barracks  and  a  house 
of  business  combined — now  the  parade, 
now  the  accounts,  now  the  audience,  as 
each  inexorable  hour  draws  on  with  its 
methodical  press  of  work.  The  monotony 
of  Vienna  is  that  of  interminable  cere- 
ra  nies,  torpid  drives,  leaden  pagentry. 
The  Prussian  king  seems  to  be  always  in- 
specting balance-sheets  or  drilling  his  men. 
The  Austrian  emperor  is  always  seated  in 
ptate  upon  his  throne,  or  kneeling  in  state 
in  his  church.  During  Lent,  church  go- 
ing was  carried  to  such  excess  that  life 
must  have  been  scarcely  supportable. 
Poor  Due  de  Richelieu!  Nothing  on 
earth  would  have  induced  him  to  become 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  his  fate.  **  No  one,"  he  writes, 
^^  but  a  Capuchin  in  the  rudest  health,  could 
hold  out  under  the  life  we  have  been  liv- 
ing lately.  I  have  not  had  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  day  to  myself.  Between  Palm 
Sunday  and  the  Wednesday  after  Easter 
I  calculate  that  I  have  passed  a  hundred 
hours  in  church  with  the  emperor  I"  Un- 
feignedly  do  we  pity  him.  It  ought  to 
have  been  considered  in  his  salary. 

The  emperor  always  considered  it  be- 
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neath  him  to  inquire  into  money  matters. 
So  half  Vienna  lived  on  his  kitchen  and 
cellar.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that  one  year  he  wns  ctiarged 
4000  florins  for  his  parsley.  Official  and 
courtly  blood-suckers  drained  the  re- 
sources of  the  state.  To  walk  tlrrty 
miles  on  a  hot  day  might  somewhat 
fatigue  a  robust  pedestrian,  even  on  level 
ground,  and  in  England  ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  walk  half  that  distance 
through  some  of  the  woody  regions  of 
India,  with  midges  and  gnats,  ticks  and 
musqu*toes,  biting  the  skin  or  burrowing 
in  the  flesh,  with  fifty  leeches  clinging  to 
each  Ing,  with  leeches  crawling  down  the 
back,  leeches  tiying  to  hang  at  either 
(eyelid.  But  such  a  traveler  in  India  is 
not  at  greater  disadvantage,  compared 
with  him  in  England,  than  the  Austrian 
government  of  Charles  VI.,  compared 
with  the  administration  of  Prus^ia  under 
lier  second  kinrj.  Frederick  William 
drove  hard  bargains  with  every  one.  No 
aristocratic  idlers  sauntered  about  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  court.  He  was  rough  in 
manners,  furious  in  temper,  coarse  in 
Fpcech.  He  seldom  passed  a  d-Ay  without 
venting  a  passion  by  kicking,  caning,  and 
cursing  some  one  near  him.  But  he  was 
an  honest  man,  and  he  had  a  conscience. 
Ills  people  never  groaned  under  a  bur- 
den whiob  he  was  too  selfish,  too  indolent, 
or  too  timid  to  remove.  He  treated  with 
bitter  contempt  the  petty  disputes  about 
place  and  precedence  which  at  Vienna 
would  have  assumed  an  import  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  the  arrangement  of 
a  'treaty  or  the  scheme  of  a  campaign. 
Eleven  of  his  ministers  of  state  were  com- 
motiers  by  b  rth.  lie  promote-i  officers 
from  the  ranks.  He  would  be  served  by 
none  but  Prussia?  s.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  successor  a  treasury  filled  by  parsimo 
nious  self-denial ;  an  army,  the  best  di>ci- 
plined  in  Europe ;  and  subjects  united  as 
one  man  in  that  vigorous  sense  of  natitm- 
ality  which  no  art  could  kindle  in  the 
apathetic  masses  under  Austrian  rule. 
Throughout  the  Austrian  dondnions  rou- 
tine  and  ceremony  were  a  kind  of  perpet- 
ual consu's — a  dunmvirat**,  regulating  and 
marring  all  things  from  the  course  of  jus- 
tice to  the  courses  of  a  dinner  table.  A 
dish  had  to  pass  through  four-and-twenty 
hands  before  it  could  reach  its  destination 
beneath  the  nose  of  Majesty.  A  memo- 
rial, or  the  account  of  a  public  creditor, 
bad  to  be  entered,  reentered,  reported  on. 


signed,  copied,  vised^  and  what  not,  by 
more  than  eighty  persons.  To  8Uoh  pro- 
cesses our  "Circumlocution  Office**  is  a 
winged  Mercury.  In  Prussia  the  courts 
were  terrified  into  better  speed,  lest  the 
king  should  come  in  and  imprison  or  hang 
judge,  attorney,  or  accused,  out  of  band, 
to  have  the  matter  somehow  done  with. 
Lawyers  he  abhorred,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer one  of  the  tribe  to  live  in  the  country 
lest  the  farmers  should  grow  litigious. 

A  room  is  still  shown  in  the  palace  at 
Berlin  where  Frederick  William  was  ac- 
customed to  pass  his  evenings — the  presi- 
dent of  a  smoking  club.  This  apartment 
was  kept  neat  and  clean  as  a  Dntch 
kitchen — was  much  like  one,  indeed,  with 
its  plain  furniture,  and  shelves  of  blue 
crockery.  It  is  easy  for  imagination  to 
fill  it  once  more  with  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  to  discern  through  the  azure  mist, 
the  king,  his  ministers,  his  generals,  the 
envoys  from  foreign  courts,  perhaps  some 
princely  visitor,  all  seated  round  tne  long 
table,  every  man  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  a  foaming  tankard  before  him. 
The  table  is  covered  with  German  and 
French  papers.  Near  the  king  Bits  Gen- 
eral Grumbkow,  a  soldier  without  courage, 
a  boon  companion  without  faith,  but  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  himself 
necessary.  JBiberhus  Grumbkow,  they 
call  him,  for  he  is  a  hard  dnnking  old  gour- 
mand. He  alone  keeps  an  extravagant 
table,  and  the  frugal  king  sends  the  for- 
eign princes  and  ambassadors  to  him  for 
entertainment.  He  is  always  needy,  and 
always  bribed,  now  by  England,  now  by 
Austria.  Opposite  to  Grumbkow  sits  his 
enemy,  the  rough-wpoken  but  kindly 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  to  whose  spirit 
and  discipline  the  army  owes  so  much. 
Near  him  sits  llgen,  the  polite,  the  crafty, 
the  clear-headed, — a  man  of  imperturba- 
ble serenity  and  unfathomable  purpose. 
He  has  the  department  for  foreign  afrairs, 
— the  truest  -  hearted,  farthest  -  sighted 
coimsellor  the  king  possesses.  He,  too, 
dislikes  and  suspects  the  servile  Grumb- 
kow. But  Grumbkow  has  at  once  a  pay* 
master  and  a  supporter  in  his  neighbor 
Seckendorf,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
who  seldom  quits  the  side  of  the  king 
from  seven  in  the  mominff  to  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night,  fair  weather  or  foul,  at 
the  chase  or  table,  at  the  dub  or  the  par- 
ade ;  who  has  bribed  every  aocessible 
person  from  minister  to  Talet ;  who  Uvea 
only  to  keep  his  majesty  in  good  hamor 
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with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Seckendorf 
h«itea  tobacco ;  but  see  how  he  fingers  his 
empty  pipe,  how  he  works  his  upper  lip, 
in  courtly  imitation,  and  seems  to  smoke 
as  hard  as  the  king  himself.  Observe, 
especially,  that  fat  man,  in  a  preposterous 
white  wig,  with  a  chamberland's  gold  key 
fastened  to  his  coat.  He  is  just  standing 
up  to  deliver  a  pedantic  explanation  of 
some  allusion  in  a  newspaper  more  recon- 
dite than  usual.  It  is  Gundling,  at  once 
the  court  scholar  and  court  fool — the  butt 
of  those  merciless  practical  jokes  in  which 
Frederick  William  so  delightj^.  The 
favorite  sport  of  the  club  is  to  tickle  the 
vanity  of  the  poor  man  by  promises  and 
flattery;  to  make  him  drunk  and  then 
disfigure  him ;  to  hoax  him  by  sarcastic 
preferments,  and  then  madden  him  by 
ridicule  and  horse-play.  You  see  those 
small  pans  on  the  table,  full  of  burning 
turf  for  lighting  the  pipes.  One  evening, 
a  rival  servant  was  introduced  into  the 
club  to  tease  Gundling  by  presenting  him 


with  a  satire  be  had  composed  against 
him  as  the  "  Learned  Fool."  Well,  one 
of  those  very  pans  did  the  enraged  Gund- 
ling snatch  up,  and  flung  the  contents 
ttiereof  into  his  adversary's  face.  But 
the  enemy,  nimble  and  strong,  flew  at 
him,  mastered  the  heavy  doctor  with  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other,  flourishing  the 
glowing  pan,  belabored  therewith  the 
massive  stem- works  of  the  hapless  Gund- 
ling to  his  heart's  content.  Sing,  O 
Muse!  the  conflict  of  the  sages — the  en- 
couraging shouts,  and  the  tearful  laughter 
of  the  club— the  crash  of  broken  pipes, 
and  the  torrents  of  spilt  beer — the  ex- 
ultant face  of  the  flagellator,  with  singed 
ereV>row8  and  blackened  cheeks — the  yells 
and  oaths  of  the  struggling  Gundling,  as 
the  branding  implement  descends,  and  is 
pressed  home;  and  how,  for  four  long 
weeks  to  come,  he  was  disqualified  utter- 
ly for  that  sedentary  life,  so  dear  to  every 
lover  of  books. 

[to   BB  OONCLrDED.] 
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From    the    North    British    Revlev. 


DISINTEGRATION      OF      EMPIRES.* 


A  KOUGH  resemblance  (not  more)  brings 
here  into  comparison  the  insianc  s  of 
China  and  Russia.  In  Ct»ina  it  is  the 
existence  and  spread  of  the  Taeping  re- 
bellion that  renders  P]uropean  influences 
far  mare  penetrative  thnn  otherwise  they 
could  be,  and  therefore  more  perilous. 
In  Russia,  whether  the  Polish  rebellion  is 
crushed  or  not  just  now,  the  effort  to 
crush  it  dee[>ly  imperils  those  interna] 
rovolut  inns  winch  the  emperor,  or  a  party 
about  him,  is  endeavoring  to  effect.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  side  of  Poland  only  that 
dfingerM  thicken.  The  corruption  of  the 
offii'ial  mass  throughout  Russia  is  so  deep, 
wide,  and  inveterate,  that,  to  apply  a  re- 
medy, or  even  a  corrective,  would  demand 
the  highest  skill  and  courage,  exerted 
through  a  long  and  a  tranquil  season.     In 

*  Concluded  from  page  276. 


I  truth,  the  desperate  and  shameless  cor- 
ruption, and  vtn:ility,  and  the  tyrannous 
wrongfulness  of  the  administrative  or 
oiBce-bearing  class  (the  bureaucracy)  is 
t/te  fatal  symptom  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
The  evidenc^e  that  bears  upon  this  alleged 
corruption  is  to  be  listened  to  with  cau- 
tion ;  for  no  reader  of  Prince  Dolgoru- 
koPs  book,  or  of  Ilerzen's  Kolokol^  or  of 
similar  passionate  publications,  will 
take  them  as  if  they  were  what  it  is  man- 
ifest they  are  not ;  they  are  samples  of 
what  may  be  risked  in  the  way  of  exag- 
geration, by  writers  who  know  that  they 
are  safe  in  thus  provoking  contradiction. 
'*  Will  you  tell  me  I  can  not  make  good 
my  accusations  ?  You  dare  not  confront 
me  before  the  European  Public."  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ad- 
miniMtration  of  government  in  every  de- 
partment,  including  that  of  courts    of 
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juRtice,  wliich  is  worst  of  all,  has  boon 
corrupt  niu]  atrocious,  beyond  the  usual 
measure  of  despotic  governtnents.  liut 
we  should  recollect  what  is  the  true  moau- 
ing  of  this  corruption ;  and  what  is  the 
probnble  consequence  of  the  exposure  to 
which  at  this  time  it  is  subjected. 

Does  the  venality  and  the  wr<»ni;jfidnes8 
of  the  offiirial  class  in  Russia  truly  repre- 
sent the  moral  condition  of  ihe  mass 
whence  the  individual  official  men  ar- 
drawn  ;  or  would  it  be  fair  to  sav — The 
Russian  people  at  large  are  such  as  these 
official  persons  show  them  to  bo  ?  or 
ought  wo  not  rather  to  assume  that  the 
men  in  office  constitute  a  class,  privih*geil 
und«*r  an  irresponsible  tyranny,  an<l  de- 
fended by  it  from  the  vengeance  of  public 
opinion,  to  do  all  wronjGf  things  at  their 
pleasure  ?  This  second  supposition  we 
should  incline  to  accept  as  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  first.  But  if  the  first  hy- 
pothesis were  taken,  then  there  could 
indeed  be  little  prospect  of  carrying  out 
the  reforms  which  the  government  is 
honestly  intending  and  wishinLjto  realiz«>. 
Shall  those,  the  very  same  men — trained 
in  wronir  as  they  are,  and  nursetl  in 
shamclessnes!!i — shall  t/icf/  be  taught  viriue 
by  j)enaities,  by  exile,  or  by  tlui  knout  ? 
Cutting  off  ihw  heads  of  mandarins  pro- 
duces little  virtue  in  China;  nor  inde«»d 
elsewhere,  if  the  culprits  are  so  many 
thai  th«'y  hea^a  largeapprer.iable  propor- 
tion to  t*^e  class  out  of  which  they  come. 
But  if  these  delinquents  refused  to  be  re- 
formed, and  must  bo  removed,  and  others 
put  in  their  places,  where  are  those  the  r 
substitutes  and  successors  to  be  found? 
Xowhere  on  the  first  S'»pposition ;  and 
with  extreme  difficulty  even  on  the  second. 
An  effective  reform  on  the  bureaucracy 
must  be  the  work  of  a  longnnd  enlightene«l 
reign,  ihc  forces  of  which,  and  its  tact, 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  social 
system  in  all  its  breadth,  and  in  such  a 
maimer  as  sha  1  induce  «an  improved  moral 
consciousness  in  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  bear  upon  the  official  class  with  effrd- 
ive  energy.  But  this  will  never  be  until 
a  free  press  is  allowed  to  do  its  part  in 
Russia ;  but  this  is  a  revolution  tnat  is  still 
far  off. 

A  [)ress  7nuch  more  free  than  we  in 
England,  or  than  most '  f  us  had  imagined, 
has  in  fac  made  a  commencement  of  its 
attack  upon  the  official  corruption  of  the 
empire.  The  imperial  government  has 
relaxed  its  censorship  in  certain  specified 


matters.  But  then  in  comes  a  peril  ot 
another  order.  The  license  allowed  to 
the  ]»resH  for  exposure  of  ('fficial  corrup- 
tirm  not  only  frightens  and  irritates 
the  hosts  of  those  who  fatten  ufum 
it,  but  it  lifts  a  little  a  floodgate  through 
which  a  delnge  will  enter.  Theniiuil  aad 
feeling  of  Russia  has  now  been  put  in 
movement  and  it  will  not  stay  any  where 
imtil  it  touches  upon  the  diungs  of  the 
Iu)per'al  Councd.  Hitherto  injustices 
and  official  ontratres  have  been  submitted 
to  ;  but  then  **  Our  Father  "  was  believed 
to  know  that  the  wrongs  of  liis  children. 
Not  so  now  ;  for  now  the  "Father  "  has 
confessed  that  he  is  cognizmt  of  the 
wickedness  of  liis  servants.  Nor  does 
tlie  zeal  lie  shows  m  attempting  a  reform 
by  any  means  counterbalance  th**  damat^e 
that  has  been  dorie  to  Russian  piety  by 
the  Imperial  recoirnition  of  the  facts. 
This  Russian  worship  of  thft  Czar  receiv- 
ed a  deadly  wound  in  the  Crimean  disas- 
ters. Nicholas  literally  died  of  it ;  Alex- 
ander II.  politically  succumbed  at  this 
stroke.  In  a  sense  somewhat  the  same, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  paternal  rnle 
in  China  lost  its  vitality  in  the  late  assialt 
upon  Pekin.  In  Russia  the  damage  that 
was  done  to  the  paternal  sway,  in  a  Mmilar 
manner,  hps  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  impoverishine'>t  of  the  government, 
and  the  dt-ran^ement  of  the  commercial 
system  and  of  the  revenue.  But  there 
follows  a  damage  of  a  still  more  serioas 
kill  1 ;  and  this  springs  from  the  aforeKaid 
recognition  on  the  part  of  tlie  Imfiertal 
Government  of  the  corruption  which  per- 
vades its  administra  icm 

A  parallel  instance— parallel  to  a  cer- 
tain extent — presenisitself  here,  to  which 
we  may  direct  attention.  It  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  com[)arable  instance ;  neverthe- 
less, the  lesson  it  teaches  is  almost  the 
same.  We  do  not  imagine  that  RusMa  is 
threatened  by  a  revolution  similar  to  that 
of  France  in  '89;  neverihess  there  are 
points  of  res  mblance  in  the  two  instances 
vi'hich  miijht  awaken  alarm  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  It  was  with  admira- 
ble  uinoiadtftn  that  the  Government  and 
privileged  classes  of  France,  noid^sse  and 
clergy,  confiessed  themselves  to  the  op- 
pressed a'ld  impoverished  muliitnde, 
''  We  are  wrong.  We  have  alwa>8  been 
wrong-doers;  but  we  no«r  repent,  and 
W(^  are  resolved  to  relieve  our  troubled 
consciences,  and  to  redress  your  griv-> 
ances.*'    So  spoke  the  most  enlightened 
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statesman— Til  rgot,  IVfalesherbes,  Neclcer 
— and  thus  many  of  the  clergy  also.  It 
is  sta'tling  at  thivS  moment  to  listen  to  the 
ominous,  self-denying,  recent  utterances 
of  feome  of  the  privileged  classes  in  Kus- 
bia.  Thus  they  speak  :  •' We  C(msider  it 
a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye  to  live  sliuI  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  social  order  at  the  exj>ense 
of  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  right  that  the  poor  man  should  pay  a 
rouble  and  the  rich  man  nothing.  Thnt 
could  only  be  tolerate*!  while  serfage 
existed  ;  but  it  now  places  us  in  the  po^i- 
tion  of  parasites,  utterly  useless  to  their 
country.  We  do  not  wish  to  enjoy  such 
an  igi  ominous  privilege  any  longer,  and 
we  hold  ourselves  irre^^ponsible  for  i  s 
further  continuance."  It  must  be  need- 
less here  to  cite  ins  ances,  which  the 
reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  occuning 
in  the  hi«*tory  of  the  early  years  of  the 
French  Revulut  on.  The  parallel  holds 
good,  too,  in  its  obliq'ieor  ob>cure  mean- 
n)g.  The  confessions  and  the  profes4ons 
of  the  jnivileged  classes  in  France  were 
no  douht  aniniated,  if  not  prompted,  by 
the  fe»^  ling  that  the  inirenuousness*  n  their 
part  wa  a  mean-,  and  i  was  to  them  the 
only  means,  of  break  ng  up  a  political 
strticture  which  they  bcliev»-d  a  would  be 
possible  to  put  together  anew,  under  their 
own  control,  and  in  a  manner  no*  less  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves  ;  in  fact,  more 
so,  ina>inucb  as  something  like  an  Engl  sh 
aris  oc  acy,  if  it  could  be  copied  in  France, 
was  a  far  better  thii»g  than  the  then  de- 
grade<l  nobility  of  Fiance.  It  may  be 
conjecttned  that  the  Russian  nobles,  wh(» 
now  d  nounce  their  own  exemptions,  wnd 
lay  their  privileges  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  s  tying,  **  We  (now)  hold  our- 
selves irresponsible  for  their  continuance," 
may  have  been  moved  by  calculations 
of  th  '  same  kind. 

In  morals  it  U  a  jireat  truth,  "He  that 
cotifesses    his   sins   and    foi*rtaketh    them, 
shall  find  mercy  ;"  but  in  politics,  it  seems 
that  the  reverse  of  this,  hlmost,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  axiom — tiamely,  that  con 
fession**  and  reform  are  — if  not  a  road  to 
ruin,  a  road  dangerously  near  to  it.  It  will 
always  be  so  to  a  despotism ;  it  need  not 
be  so  to  a  government  which  at  all  tiine^^ 
stands  open  to  check  from  a  free-spoken 
constitutional  opposition.     Tke  theori/  of 
every  government,  absolute  or  constitu- 
tional, rests  upon  aw  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility.    Every   government  that  governs 
must  speak  in  the  tones,  and  must  wear 


the  gnise,  of  abaolate  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude. Ill  free  governments  the  rebuke  of 
this  theoretic  pretension  occurs  often 
enough  to  make  itself  an  understood  usage 
of  State.  It  is  not  so,  nor  can  it  be  so, 
within  the  circle  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Autocratic  concessions,  and  imperial  be- 
stownients  of  rights,  carry  in  themselves 
a  fatal  contradiction.  Russia  is  now  mak- 
ing experiment  of  this  hazardous  incon- 
sistency. The  mighty  empire  may  over- 
ride the  peril,  and  all  right-mindi  d  look- 
ers-on will  heartily  wish  for  the  realization 
of  such  a  prospect.  Serfdom  abolished 
(the  abolition  now  in  March  this  year  be- 
ing fina  ly  achieved)  judicid  reforms 
effected  ;  tria'  by  jury,  or  somethi»'g  like 
it,  established,  a^d  a  move  forward  made 
toward  a  representative  constitution. 
Much,  therefore,  has  actually  been  effect- 
ed which  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  tend- 
ing to  prevent  revolution  or  to  anticipate 
revolution.  Moreover,  whereas  France 
in  '89  was  frenzied  by  a  destructive  (athe- 
i>tic)  fanaticism  Russia,  if  it  has  a  fanatic- 
ism at  all,  it  is  of  the  conservative  kind. 
The  stolid  superstitions  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  to  be  reckoned  upon  so  far  as 
counter-acive  revolutionary  movements, 
rather  than  as  promotive  of  them. 

But  among  these  reforming  movements 
lite  re  does  not  Hppear  to  be  any  organic 
correspondence  or  real  harmony.  Every 
r«^form  has  a  suicidal  tendency.  It  does 
not  spring,  as  among  ourselves,  from  first 
principles  in  the  constitution.  In  Eng- 
land, reform  is  speedily  taken  up,  or  is 
a^itnilated  as  nutriment.  In  Russia  it  is 
aUays  to  be  feared  that,  when  elements 
so  discordant  and  poured  together  into 
the  caldron  of  the  State,  the  mixture 
will  exploi^e.  The  Imperial  will  is  still 
absolute;  it  advises  with  itself,  or  with 
those  who  have  no  responsibility  toward 
the  people,*  and  have  no  constitutional 
existence.  An  army  (which  is  still  far 
too  lar-e  for  any  proper  purposes)  gives 
the  autocrat  what  might  be  called  a  gym- 
nasiumj  of  which  he  avails  himself  for 
keeping  his  personal  despotism  in  practice. 
The  reforming  experiment  is  watched  over 
from  the  camp,  and  it  may  be  brought  to 
a  stand  at  any  raomeLt,  if  likely  to  get  on 
at  too  great  a  speed.  As  to  the  political 
enlightenment  of  the  instructed — the  read- 
ing classes*,  an  incoherent  course  is  pursued 
by  the  Government,  which  seems  intend- 
ed to  combine  the  maximum  of  danger 
with  the  minimum  of  advantage,   French, 
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English,  and  Gorman  books  and  maij.i- 
zines  are  procurable,  and  arc  actually  ruad 
to  a  great  extent  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  yet  with  restrictions  whicli  irri- 
tate curiosity  to  no  ])urpo«'e.  Wliat  good 
can  come  of  the  block-oovered  0£  the 
ei*ased  paragraphs  in  English  nevi-spapers, 
which  tidl  the  Russian  reader  that  there 
is  a  something  which  we,  the  imperial 
censors,  will  not  permit  him  to  see.  It 
may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  an  auto- 
cratic government  can  not  with  any  pru- 
dence permit  what  a  free  and  constitu- 
tional government  allows  easily  and  safe- 
ly. Grant  this,  and  then  our  conclns  on 
follows,  that  those  movements  which  are 
now  in  progress  in  Uussia,  auspicious  as 
they  are,  and  which  we  on  this  side  should 
be  inclined  to  welcome  a<<  the  beginnings 
of  better  things,  are  all  of  them  of  the 
nature  of  political  di>integration :  they 
are  contradictions.  If  the  lion  were  indeed 
the  living  lion,  it  is  certain  that  the  honey 
of  constitutional  freedom  would  not  thus 
have  been  deposited  in  his  entrails. 
When  it  comes  to  this,  that  "  out  of  the 
strong  Cometh  forth  sweetness,"  we  may 
assuredly  infer  that  what  the  bees  have 
thus  swarmed  in  is  not  the  living  lion,  but 
a  carcase. 

An  incoherence,  which  perhaps  no  ad- 
ministrative slvill  would  be  able  to  avoid, 
attaches  to  the  measures  of  the  Russian 
Government  at  this  time.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  actual  dismemberment  is  with- 
in prospe  t  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and 
perha])8  even  of  Finland,  a-*  well  as  tiie 
Cauc:isian  provinces,  a  dangerous  r^-action 
in  favor  of  these  agitations  is  takmg  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  even  at  Sr. 
Petersburg  and  in  Moscow,  consequent 
upon  the  utter  distrust  which  prevails 
there  as  to  official  reports  of  military 
movenients.  Distrust  of  its  Governim^nt 
is  a  yeast  which  works  in  the  mass,  and 
renders  the  publiij  mind  at  once  tumid 
and  acrid.  The  Russian  people — atjd  by 
this  word  we  must  now  be  imderstood  to 
include  a  numerous  and  powerful  cla-s, 
or  rather  two  or  three  independent  c'ass- 
es — hiis  come  to  know  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Crimt^an  war, 
its  cretlulity  was  grossly  abuse«l  by  the 
Gov*rnment,  which  did  not  understan  i 
that  the  plain  truth  c;m  never  be  bo  dan- 
gerous as  the  lie  is  ahcnjA,  This  rule  of 
State  is  at  this  time  receiving  its  iliustra 
tion  in  Russia.  Intelligent  Russians  in 
both  capitals,  if  not  elsewhere,  who  freely 


read  French,  English,  and  German  newii- 
paf)ers  and  reviews — and  these  readers 
are  now  more  than  a  few — liave  oome  to 
know  that  the  accour.ts  of  militAry  move- 
ments supplied  by  the  Governmnnt  are 
quite  unworthy  oi  confidence.  In  regard 
therefore,  to  the  course  of  events  lately 
in  Poland,  or  elsc»where,  the  public — nu- 
merous a<d  intelligent-  as  it  is,  must  wait 
until  the  truth  conies  round  to  it  through 
the  foreign  press,  which,  however,  will 
not  ever  come  to  it  otherwise  than  in 
fragments.  This  ill-judged  ptdicy  of  re- 
pression and  garbling,  of  blotching  and 
erasure,  imparts  a  i  acrid  sharpness  to 
what,  might  be  a  pati*iotic  feeling ;  and  of 
this  irritation  the  Imperial  GovernmeDt 
is  the  obj^'ct.  Truly,  in  the  business  ot 
State,  **  the  way  o*"  transgressors  is  hard," 
ILird  it  is  for  a  government  to  go  on  in 
the  path  of  despotism  ;  and  stib  harder  is 
it  for  rulers  to  turn  their  feet  on  to  a  bet- 
ter path. 

Thern  is  a  pcculiari'y  attaching  to  Uie 
perplexed  course  of  the  Russian  Gk>veni- 
ment  wide  deserv-s  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
this —  hat  We  tern  light.  Western  move- 
ment and  progress  comes  into  Russia  al- 
ways as  an  importation.  It  is  broueht 
acro^-s  the  gulf  of  a  langaage  which  uas 
failed  to  assimilate  itself  in  any  apprecia- 
ble degree  with  the  European  dialects'^ 
English,  French,  or  Italian.  There  is 
mind  enough  in  the  Slavonian  people; 
but  what  they  need  for  guidance,  at  a 
time  of  internal  renovation  and  reform, 
must  all  be  sought  for  abroad;  it  must  be 
obtained  from  England  mainly,  from 
France  in  part,  from  Germany  in  p«rt. 
The  subject-mafttr  of  conversation  in  the 
8  dons  of  St.  IVtersburg,  and  in  the  trak- 
t  rs  and  club-ho  ises  of  Moscow,  is,  as  one 
tuight  say,  a  text  in  a  fon-ign  torigae; 
but  the  Targum  is  in  the  Slavonian  ver- 
nacular. There  will  always  be  a  differ- 
encf^ — a  diiference  which  has  the  charao- 
tcristic  color  of  exaggeration,  b  tween 
the  text  of  political  discourse  and  the 
commentary  of  random  talk.  It  wna  ID  a 
way  somewhat  similar  to  this  that,  for 
some  time  before  the  fatal  period  <>f  the 
assembling  of  the  States- General,  the  po- 
litical doctrine  of  England,  which,  heeatiae 
it  was  a  native  product^  had  worked  tlselt' 
off  well  among  ourselves,  became  in 
Franco,  as  an  imp-irtcUion^  a  source  of 
mischief.  It  was  thus,  also,  that  English 
deism — among  ourselves  a  philosophy— 
reappeared  in  France  as  an  atheistic  freo- 
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zy.  The  conslitutional  sobriety  of  1688, 
crossing  the  Channel,  raved  as  a  fanaii- 
cism  in  '92  and  '93.  In  Enghmd, 
whether  it  might  be  sp'^culative  theism, 
or  theoretic  democracy,  or  any  other  ex- 
»gg«  rated  style  of  thought,  it  found  ex- 
pression easily  and  at  once  as  a  nauve 
product,  in  the  soberly  robust  language 
of  Ilobbes,  and  of  Shaftesbury,  and  of 
Milton,  and  of  Hrime,  and  of  Benthani 
The  language,  and  the  t*^  ought,  and  the 
modes  ot'  action  h  d  grown  up  together, 
and  tliey  knew  each  other.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  great  French  writers  of  the 
ante-revohuion  time.  Tljey  wrote  in 
French;  they  thought  in  English;  and 
there  was  a  break,  "  a  fau  t,"  between  the 
thought  and  the  tongue.  A  similar  dis- 
sonance is  apparent  in  the  instance  of 
those  Russian  writers  who  find  that  they 
can  write  at  ease  only  when  they  write 
treason,  which  must  be  issued  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  ihen  be  smuggled  into 
Russia. 

Whether  it  be  in  Russia  or  in  France, 
in  Austria  or  in  Prussia,  wherever  desp«>- 
tism  is  clung  to,  and  the  autocrat  toiil  be 
autocrat — wherever,  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  blind  obduracy  in  cling 
fng  to  what  is  doonjed  the  press  is  ruled, 
and  overruled,  and  threatened — wherever 
a  bew>ldere<i  government,  always  fright 
ened,  v^illful,  perplexe  i,  believer  that  it 
must  hasten  to  shut  the  shutters  on  this 
or  that  side  of  the  house  where  daylight 
is  dreaded — wherever  such  is  the  policy 
of  a  Kovernm  nt,  and  such  the  dangerous 
condition  of  a  people — there  it  mu^t  be 
true  that  even  the  most  au«»picious  move- 
ments towards  reform  are  disintegrative. 
They  are  incoherences ;  they  are  grants, 
they  are  not  growths.  It  is  thus  th.t 
Europe  from  end  to  end  is  heaving.  Peo- 
ples and  govenimeu'S  (continental)  are 
working  out  the  truth  that  it  is  more  dilH- 
cult  to  be  pai  tiaily  wise  than  to  be  quite 
absurd. 

Russia  at  this  time  disintegrates,  and  a 
natural  consequence,  if  not  an  inevitable 
issue,  is,  dismemberment.  If  this  also 
should  follow  Europe  will  be  relieved  from 
a  terror — the  future  quartering  of  Cos- 
sacks in  each  of  its  capitals. 

Speculations,  more  or  less  probable, 
concerning  the  destinies  of  the  North- 
American  Federation  are  far  from  being 
of  recent  date.  It  was  not  the  echo  of 
the  shots  fired  at  Fort  Suniier  that  gave 
rise  to   those  speculations,  eitbcr  among 


American  statesmen  or  thoughtful  men  in 
Europe.  In  times  long  ago  gtme  by, 
when  American  statesmen  were  huch  as 
^^el\  deserved  the  appellation,  these  fore- 
castings  of  tte  course  of  events  were  free* 
ly  indulged  in  among  them  ;  and  these 
predictions,  not  widely  unlike  the  actual 
events  of  this  civil  war,  might  be  cited 
from  the  writings  and  the  recorded 
speeches  of  the  most  enlightened  of  them. 
Then,  if  we  look  at  home  among  the 
politic-il  wnters  and  the  ptiblic  men  of 
France  and  of  England,  similar  modes 
of  thinking  have  not  been  rare ;  De 
Tocqneviile  brings  up  the  band.  It  is 
m  nifest  that  there  can  be  no  room  to 
allege  that  these  prophesyings  of  dismem- 
berment have  suddenly  sprui  g  out  of  un- 
looked-for events,  or  ihat  predictions  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  are  epheme- 
ral newspaper  creations.  Such  is  not  the 
fact.  Those  among  us  whose  meditations 
concerning  the  destinies  of  nations  have 
been  going  far  and  wide  now  these  many 
years  will  have  found  little  in  the  news 
tVom  America  that  can  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether unlooktd  for.  The  events  which 
history  will  put  on  its  next  page  have  in- 
deed startled  us  at  the  first  bearing ;  but 
then,  if  they  are  regarded  as  develop- 
ments of  well  known  causes,  they  have 
seemed  to  be  almost  matters  of  course. 

Forecastings  of  dismemberment  have 
taken  their  rise  from  several  grounds  of 
calcul  tion  that  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able, and  which,  in  truth,  have  an  entirely 
independent  meaning.  As,  for  instance : 
there  is  what  may  b«f  called  the  geographi- 
cal, or  the  physico-geogiaphical)  aspect  of 
ihe  subject.  Let  it  be  that  nationalities 
are  not  thought  of,  races  are  not  consider- 
ed, political  structures  are  not  brought 
forward ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  nothing  is 
kt'pt  in  view  but  this  huge  map  of  the 
Western  worhl,  which  spans  every  thing 
between  the  two  oceans.  We  think,  then, 
of  this  vast  area  in  relation  to  the  abso- 
lute distances  it  includes,  and  to  those  ex- 
treme differences  of  climate  and  of  pro- 
duce which  thenoe  result ;  and  we  think 
especially  of  the  unalterable  problem 
which  relates  to  those  mighty  out-falls  of 
water  that  must  always  put  the  welfare 
of  the  remote  interior  of  a  con  ineot  into 
the  custody  of  the  occupants  of  the  exits 
and  their  deltas.  If  these  things  only  be 
kept  in  vieWy  then  the  theoiist  who  would 
speculate  upon  the  future  history  of  the 
continent  is  fain  to  say,  not  only  that 
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there  ia  under   his  eye  material  enough 
for  three,  fi»nr,  or  liveindep<*ndent  Suites, 
but  much  more  of  -urface  than  can  ever 
be  properly  swayed  from  one  center,  and 
more  i«  teresis  than  (if  the  less-  ns  of  his 
tory  are   to  be   n^garded)  can    ever   be 
bound   into   one   bundle.      These  future 
conininnitie<«    mny    indeed  keep  clear  of 
war ;  but  then  thf»y  must  keep  clear   o 
laige   political  org;m'Z4»i<»ns :  they  must 
know  each  other  afar  off;  tliey  must  hui^ 
treaties  of  peace,  bai  must  eschew  feder 
ation. 

When  upon  the  map  of  a  connn**nt  we 
bring  in  some  peculiar  elements  relating 
to  the  human  occupation  of  these  bound- 
less regions,  then  our  problem  embraces 
not  only  what  attaches  always  to  nices, 
but  aruipa  hies  of  a  special  kind,  harbored 
grudges  ;  and,  not  least,  though  it  may  be 
undctinable  perhaps,  certain  incompati- 
bilities of  temper,  ot  taste,  of  habits, 
which  are  often  quit»5  enou;^h  to  iorUid 
any  sort  of  pa'-tnership  between  ihos^ 
who,  neverihele>8,  may  individually  be 
very  estimable  people. 

But  in  the  instance  which  is  now  actu- 
ally before  us,  there  is  pre-^ent  an  element 
that  is  altogether  pecu'iar,  and  which, 
even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  must  either  be 
removed,  or  it  must  sooner  or  later  neces- 
sitate a  political  severance  of  the  States 
that  are  implicated  therein.  By  a  stern 
necessity,  which  possesses  at  once  the 
coherence  of  the  deepest  moral  reasons 
and  the  force  of  political  ambition,  and 
the  vehemence  (umst  we  not  say  it?)  of  a 
religious  fanaticism,  the  existence  of 
slavery — slavery,  not  merely  tolerated  or 
borne  with  (on  one  side)  but  newly 
affirmed  and  gloried  iu  —  slavery  thus 
edited  anew  as  a  doctrine^  an<l  vouched 
for  by  powerful  communities,  mu>t  sever 
these  from  communiiies  thati  are  not  im- 
plicated therein.  Undoubtedly,  this  sev- 
erance must  in  the  end  lake  place,  not- 
wiihstandmg  the  fact  that  large  commer- 
cial interests — 'nterests  latent,  and  inter- 
ests patent — bind  together  the  two  mass- 
es. It  has  been  found,  again  and  again, 
that  whenever,  in  Congress,  legisl'itlon 
has  been  attempted  on  the  false  hypothe- 
sis of  a  common  un<lerstanding  as  to 
slavery,  embarrassment  hjis  been  the  con- 
sequence, threatening  <Iisriiption  at  every 
moment.  And  not  less  certainly  has  dis- 
ruptii)!!  been  threatened  in  the  admin  is- 
tratioa  of  a  Government  which  exists 
under  this  same  impracticable  condition 


of  tolerating  an  intolerable  evil.  So  it  has 
henn  from  one  presidential  epoch  to  an- 
other; and  thus  the  miscalled  ^'United 
States"  have  been  torn  by  periodic  con* 
vulsion>«,  resembling  those  that  afflict 
kingdoms  where  there  are  rival  claimants 
of  the  throne.  The  last  of  these  elections 
involved  a  revolution,  if  not  a  civil  war, 
not  le<4S  inevitably  than  would  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  any  European  kingdom. 
Is  it  a  Bourbon  oris  it  a  Napoleon  that 
snatches  the  scepter  of  France  ?  Is  it 
Buchanan  or  is  it.  a  Lincoln  that  is  carried 
in  triumph  to  Was  ington  ?  In  the  one 
case,  not  Ies*«  certainly  than  in  the  other, 
rev  ilution  by  coup  detat^  or  else  a  civil 
war,  ensues. 

Dismemberment  would  present  itself 
as  inevit<able  sooner  or  later,  not  the  less 
certainly  than  before,  even  if  slavery  were 
suddenly  hbolishod,  and  if  the  black  popu- 
lati  n  were  deported,  or  were  e-tablished 
in  some  remote  wilderness.  This  Ufwhot 
of  the  boundless  territoiial  developments 
of  the  interior  regions,  and  of  their  popu- 
lation«),  would  command  the  approval  of 
well  informed  men,  not  less  in  America 
than  it  does  in  Europe,  if  only  the  subject 
(^)uld  bn  looked  at  apart  from  thtme  an- 
govemed  preposses  ions  which  so  much 
ru  e  the  American  mind.  These  national 
impulses  get  strength  just  now  from  an 
artiticial  source,  namely  a  confusion  of 
ideas  ^hich  blends  the  Union  fielmff — 
call  it  patriotism  if  you  please — with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
now-p*esent  Government  at  Washington 
to  maintain  the  Federal  map  in  its  integ- 
rity, and  to  defend  itself  loyally,  and  to 
hand  the  Union  over  to  the  next  occu- 
pants of  the  Government  offices  undam- 
aged and  complete,  if  it  may  be  don»». 

A  case  may  well  be  imagined,  even  if 
it  be  unlikely  to  occur  in  tact :  narAely, 
that  of  a  President  who,  in  his  inner  o  tn- 
scienc^,  may  believe  that  the  disruption 
now  aimed  at  by  the  Conf  derate  States 
would,  if  peaceably  effected,  be  beneficial 
on  both  sides,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial 
to  the  great  Amencan  common «realth ; 
nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  this  his 
i<  dividual  opinion,  he  recognizes  his  pres- 
dential  duty,  as  head  of  the  State,  to  o[>> 
|)Ose  and  to  prevent  any  such  disroption 
by  all  means  in  his  power.  In  such  a 
case,  this  imaginary  President  would 
possess,  if  so  we  may  speak«  two  con- 
sciences, the  several  requirements  of 
which  he  might  be  consdentiauiljf  fulfill* 
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incr.  He  will  do  battle  vacantly  for  the  | 
Union,  anci  yet  he  may  thiftk  with  the 
d  8rupii<>nisi8.  He  need  not  proclaim 
t^  ip  his  inner  belief,  but  he  may  silently 
hold  it  in  all  sincerity ;  and  who  shall  at- 
firm  that  the  actual  President  Lincoln — 
who  is  alowed  to  be  a  man  of  conscience, 
as  well  as  clear-sighted — does  not  in  fact 
at  this  very  moment,  and  in  this  very  man- 
ner, harbor  two  conseioiices  ? 

We  decisively  think  that,  on  this  s'de 
the  Atlantic — in  E'  gland  especially — too 
litile  account  has  been  taken  of  the  right- 
fully pleaded  loyalty  of  the  Federal 
States.  To  maintain  the  Union  by  force 
of  arms,  it'  it  could  not  be  maintained  by 
other  means,  and  consequently  to  de- 
nounce the  Confederates  as  rebels^  at 
least  until  they  shall  have  made  good 
their  defection,  is  a  course  that  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  ;  at  any  rate,  we  English 
must  not  bl  ime  it.  But  then,  if  we  d  • 
not  b'ame  this  loyalty,  why  should  we 
withhold  our  cordial  sympathy  from  those 
who  act  it  out?  Why  be  cold  or  cynical 
when,  as  no*,  a  gceat  peop'e  is  seen  to 
be  doing  its  duty,  and  is  doing  it  at  so 
j)rodigiou8  a  cost?  Those  among  us  who 
may  be  in  correspondence  with  men  of 
feeling  and  intelligence  in  the  Northern 
States,  are  finding  expressions  of  th  s  sort 
in  this  letters :  "  At  the  moment  of  the 
first  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  the  seced- 
ing Slates,  eighteen  millions  of  men 
started  to  their  feet/br  the  maintenance 
of  ORDER,  and  in  defence  of  lawful  govern- 
meitty  "  We  are  fighting,"  they  say, 
''*' \'ov  peace  and  order  against  rebellion.^'* 
The  v*riters  of  such  letters  do  not  alleg*' 
slavery  as  the  cause  of  quarrel  between 
the  North  and  the  South — it  is  not  slav- 
ery^ but  rebellion,  A  correspondent  who, 
judging  of  him  by  his  letters,  is  clear- 
highted,  and  quite  temperate  and  calm 
(this  is  great  praise  just  now)  says  of  t^e 
present  war,  tt  at  it  is  "no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  the  best  war  that  was  ever 
waged."  Again,  the  same  writer  says: 
'*  If  we  (the  Northern  States)  were  to  lie 
down  and  allow  the  rebellion  to  triumph, 
we  w^ould  (should)  deserve  the  execra 
tions  of  all  mankind  :"  he  says,  "Do  not 
listen  to  sneers  uttered  in  disparagement 
of  our  just  and  upright  war  of  self-de 
fence."  Another  writer,  to  whom,  in 
truth,  we  are  not  abl^  to  accord  thf  same 
praise  of  calmness  and  temper,  repeats, 
in  varied  forms,  the  affirmation  that,  al- 
though the  extinction  of  slavery  is  held 


remotely  in  prospect,  as  a  probable  and 
a  hoped-f -r  ultimate  result  of  this  war — 
the  war  itself,  in  its  broad  aspect,  is  a  war 
for  crushing  a  great  rebellion.  This 
wiiter  (Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring)  chal- 
lenges .the  sympathy  of  the  world  in  be- 
half of  those  who  are  maint>iining  "the 
cause  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  good 
government."  He  says,  as  to  the  Nprth, 
"  We  entered  into  (the  war)  solely  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the 
Consritution."  He  complains — and  the 
complaint  is,  to  a  great  extent,  reasona- 
ble— that  in  England,  and  throughout 
Europe  generally,  there  is  "  no  willing- 
ness even  to  listen  to  our  protests  and 
argument,  founded  on  the  necessities  of 
our  condition  compelling  us  to  the  work 
of  crushing  the  rebellion,  and  of  prevent- 
ing secession,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving our  national  life." 

The^e  last  words,  "the  national  life," 
touch  the  p'tch  of  the  subj^rt  in  hand. 
The  w^ar  now  waged  by  the  Federalists — 
'he  Northern  Semites — has  taken  for  its 
plea  hitherto,  the  belief  that  it  is  "  the 
only  means  of  preserving  our  (American) 
national  life."  Whatever  m:iy  bo  the  ex- 
ceptions that  might  be  taken  ag^iinst  this 
belief,  it  yet  deserves — so  we  strongly 
think — a  much  more  respecful  considera- 
tion than,  ft>r  the  most  part,  it  has  re- 
ceived in  Britain.  It  is  true  that  when, 
in  the  ca'm  mood  of  lookers-on,  we  enter 
upon  the  thorny  argument  concerning  the 
right  of  secession,  asserted  on  the  South- 
em  side,  and  denied  on  the  Northern,  we 
quickly  become  entangled  among  legal 
refinements  and  constitutional  controver- 
sies, which  show  an  aspect  of  endless  per- 
plexity. And  from  the  ground  of  these 
perplexities,  we — the  European  public — 
may  very  properly  retire.  We,  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  ought  not  to  think  our- 
selves sufficient  for  these  things;  and  it 
might  be  well  not  to  meddle  wnth  matters 
so  far  bey-  nd  our  lin^s.  But  if  this  for- 
bearance be,  on  our  part,  proper,  a  con- 
sequence th  nee  re^ulting  is  this — that 
we  should  allow  the  plea  which  is  urged 
by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
Northwestern  loo,  to  be  valid  and  good. 
The  plea  is  good,  on  the  premises  as- 
sumed. On  these  premises,  the  war  was 
indeed  inevitable. 

The  President  and  Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  defend  public  order; 
or  otherwise  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Federal  CoDstitation  was   actually    de- 
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funct ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ndinit  the 
fact  of  the  ejctiiiction  of  ihe  national  life 
of  the  '•  United  States."  L(*t  t-ach  of  us, 
supposing  himself  a  New-York  or  Boston 
citiz-  n,  ]>ut  the  question  to  liis  neij^hbor, 
at  the  moment  of  the  at  ack  upon  Foit 
Sumter,  '*  What  now,  think  you,  is  to  be 
dune  ?"  There  coul  i  be  but  one  answer 
— '•  We  must  upliold  the  Government  at 
all  costs.^'  Some  of  us  mi^ht  advise  at- 
tempting a  con)])romise ;  bud  some  mij^ht 
recommend  the  amput:aion  of  a  hmb  long 
ago  kno^  n  lo  bo  incurably  «  is^ased.  Try 
these  expedients  if  you  please;  but  at 
lea<«t  we  m  'St  fww  show  tiglit,  we  must 
obey  the  call  of  the  Government,  and 
prove  our  loyalty,  and  then  enter  upon 
argument,  and  i  iscu-s  artic'es  of  compro- 
mise. If  >his  paramount  and  fort^most 
duty  were  in  some  way  di«char«];ed,  then 
a  temperate  review  of  the  ^roitn-ls  assum- 
ed in  justification  of  secession  might  ^avc 
been  attempted,  }>er  aps  hopefully.  But 
thus  /ar^  as  we  t- ink,  the  North  has 
ground  of  complaint  against  us  for  n  ith- 
holding,  or  fur  too  grudginuly  accord  ng, 
our  syu  p«thies  with  them  on  so  signal  an 
occasion.  We  otight  to  »  avo  made  more 
alowancc  than  we  did  make  for  excited 
feeUngs ;  we  should  have  hastened  to  y^  ish 
them  good  spee<l — "God  speed  " — before 
the  outburst  of  resentment  had  taWen 
place.  Why  was  it  nut  so?  An  answer 
to  this  question  might  be  giv  n.  It  ad- 
mits of  several  answers;  but  these  could 
not  be  b< ought  forward  without  adding 
olTence  to  oif  nee,  irritation  to  irritation. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  sc  t 
the  tide  of  English  feel  ng  southward^  in 
a  maimer  not  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
parties,  has  not  been  causeless.  ]>ut  wc 
arc  willing  to  postpone  our  vindicatiim  on 
this  ground.  We  Wbit  until  the  war  is 
over,  and  its  irritations  soothed  or  forgot- 
ten. At  tt  e  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  War,  when  English  sympathies,  am- 
biguously given,  were  called  for  by  the 
Northern  people,  the  reply  was  in  sub- 
stance this — "  We  can  profess  little  sym- 
pathy on  your  side,  for  in  truth  you  are 
not  lighting  against  slavery ;  if  indeed 
you  were  striving  to  bring  Southern  slii* 
very  to  an  end,  we  should  feel  with  you, 
and  should  be  ready  almost  to  help  you. 
But  you  are  fighting  only  for  a  boundary 
line ;  this  war  is  nothing  better  t-  an  a 
contest  for  political  mastery,  and  we  can 
have  no  tbeling  in  a  quarrel  of  this  sort ; 
or,  if  any,  we  moat  go  with  a  people  (as  is 


'  our  English  wont)  that  is  seen  to  be  con- 
tending for  its  indepen  lenoe  nt  fearfal 
odds."  There  ha«  been  more  semblfttico 
of  truth  than  substance  in  this  IsSngliih 
siattment  (»f  V  e  righ  s  of  the  quarrel  and 
of  its  purport.  A  time  must  come,  if  it 
has  not  already  come,  when  the  people  of 
England,  f  ^ir-play  loving  as  they  ure,  moat 
cornet  the  hasty  j  jdgment  they  have 
hitherto  formed  ;  and  after  they  have  set 
forth  strongly  our  grounds  of  exception 
against  the  Fed-  ral  States,  or  against  >he 
Federal  Govenimi-nt,  we  must  freely  give 
our  sympathy  to  the  side  to  which,  in  thiB 
main^  it  is  due,  and  must  rej(*ct,  iu  tones 
of  resentment  and  o*'  disgust,  those  hollow 
pretexts  of  the  South  which  we  have  too 
readily  listened  to.  To  the  North  we 
shall  come  to  say,  ^'  W^o  think  yon  are 
wrong  on  th  s  and  that  point;  but  if  }our 
quarrel  be  looked  at  broadly,  then  we  say 
you  arc  rigt't,  and  wc  accord  you  fr>«nkly, 
although  tardily,  our  sympathy,  and  along 
with  this  sympat  hy  all  the  nwral  support 
which  it  implies  and  wnich  it  can  impart. 
The  restoration  of  oudeb,  und»  rstood 
in  the  ambiguous  sense  in  which  the 
Northern  States  und  rstand  it,  may  in- 
clude what  can  never  in  fact  be  realised 
— nam*  ly,  a  conquest  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  a  consequent  military  occupa- 
tion of  those  vast  regions,  embracing  the 
seab^mrd  South,  the  Gulf  States  and  the 
Northwest  center.  Order,  in  this  sense, 
will  never,  so  we  b  licve,  henceforward 
be)  restored.  But  in  an  abated  and  prac- 
ticable sense,  order  is  recoverable ;  order, 
indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  political  au* 
premacy  of  the  Northern  States,  in  their 
relation^hip  to  tt  at  of  the  Slave  StateSi 
must  be  tought  for,  unl  secured  at  aoy 
cost,  short  of  the  loss  of  their  own  liber- 
ties in  the  struggle.  We  may  well  grant 
that  this  civil  war  should  be  regaried, 
and  should  be  called,  '^  a  just  war,"  car- 
ried on  tor  the  reestablish  men  t  of  law- 
ful goverument,  up  to  a  cert.'>in  point,  and 
liable  to  certam  conoitions.  A  civil  war 
is  clearly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  a 
settled  constitutional  goveriimeni,  within 
assignable  1  mits;  but  when  those  limita 
have  been  reached,  and  when  public  men 
— saving  those  whose  individual  repute  b 
directly  compromised  in  the  issue  of  the 
conllict — agrt- 0  in  thinking  tliat  the  limita 
of  warrantable  war  have  been  touched^ 
and  even  overpassed,  then  a  willful  and 
desperate  resolution  to  go  on,  at  the  ootjt 
of  the  lifeand  treasure  intrufetedtothegOT*. 
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ernment,  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
culpable  ;  and  it  will  be  denounced  as  im- 
moral by  looker-'-on  all  the  world  over. 
We  may  here  appeal  to  our  American 
friends  of  the  Federal  States,  and  ask 
them  to  say  if  the  limits  of  justifiable 
war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  not 
been  rt  ached  in  1776?  Let  them  tell  us, 
Were  not  those  limits  unwarrantably  ex- 
ceeded from  year  to  year  during  the  six 
following  years?  Americans  will  not 
deny  this.  We,  on  the  side  of  England, 
will  not  deny  this,  and  now  we  hold  them 
to  the  same  rule.  We  only  profess  the 
same  great  principle  when  we  affirm — 
England,  and  France,  and  Europe,  agree 
to  affirm  it — that  these  reasonable  limits 
are  now  touched,   if  not  already  over- 
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passed,  by  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
that  whereas  the  Confederate  States  de- 
clare themselves  desirous  of  peace,  if  only 
their  independence  were  acknowledged, 
the  war  has  become,  or  will  very  soon  be, 
worthy  of  condemnation  as  wrongful. 
The  Union  does  not  any  longer  exist  in 
any  sense  ;  or  if,  indeed,  a  device  might 
still  be  found  for  restoring  it — which  is 
quite  possible — a  factitious  combination, 
which  would  bind  together  the  most  in- 
tense hatreds,  harbored  purposes  of  re- 
venge, a  bundle  of  fire-brands,  poisoned 
arrows,  blood-stained  scalping-knives,  and 
loaded  shells,  would  show  what  inateriais 
it  is  made  of  in  the  very  next  turn  of  nap 
tional  affiiirs. 


From    the    Temple    Bar    Hagaslne. 
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"  It  is  kind  to  passion  to  give  it  time  to  cooL" 

BcRKE  on  the  Marriage  Act, 

In  matters  of  marriage,  parents  are  all 
for  prudence,  children  for  passion.  The 
young  ought  to  be  rather  less  positive, 
because  they  only  know  one  set  of  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  old  more  generous,  because 
they  have  known  both. 


"  Pve  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose  that  stood 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
luviting  it  no  more  to  hide 
Within  itself  its  purple  pride." 

Crashaw. 

The  wild  rose  opens  at  one  touch  of  the 
ray  ;  not  so  the  coyer  child  of  oultivation, 
with  its  many  foldings.  Is  it  not  thus 
sometimes  with  the  sun  of  love  and  the 
hearts  of  maidens  "  gentl^e  and  simple  ?" 


"  Let  his  path  be  strewn  with  purple,'' 
says  the  faithless  Argive  queen,  who 
wants  to  get  rid  of  her  lord.  And  let 
the  English  wife  who  desires  to  keep 
hers,  strew  one  path  With  the  softest 
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tapestry  —  that  which  leads  from  the 
attachment  of  passion  tp  the  attachment 
of  habit. 

.^scHYLus,  translated. 


"Elle  le  yit  k  travers  la  po^ie  qui  6tat  en 
elle." 

DuxAS,  Albine. 

Before  marriage,  the  imaginative,  es- 
pecially imaginative  women,  clothe  the 
object  of  their  passiou  out  of  the  store- 
house of  their  fancy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  after  marriage  fancy  is  rarely  so 
charitable;  however,  it  is,  sometimes, 
giving  the  eternal  variety  of  the  lover's 
mind  to  an  object  which  has  little  of  its 
own.  In  such  cases  it  is  genius  that  makes 
passion  permanent,  Dumas. 


"  Antony,  I  have'offbnded  reputation — 

A  most  unnoble  swerving. 
Ero%,  Sirs !  the  Queen  t 

Antony.  Oh  1  whither  hast  thou  led  me, 

Egypt?" 
Antony  and  uUopatra, 

If  a  man  suddenly  and  widely  deviat«»> 
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from  an  anticipated  course,  su^p^ct  a 
Kecrct  nail  bia-eing  the  compMsa  of  tho 
jud^iQeiii,  or  maybe  a  ecrew — probably, 
to  u>i!  :i  carpenter*Btcnn,a/tniafe  screw; 
or,  to  iisG  aiioibor metaplior,  Manyanoble 
gallt'y  Ims  bet'ii  warped  fruni  its  coui-ac 
by  tliu  mere  zephyr-High  of  a  CWpatra — 
stronger  than  ull  the  Btoniis  of  reproof, 
or  tiiu  trade- winds  of  prudence  and 
])rofii. 

Tlie  sexes  are  said  id  mnrriiigo  to  seek 
opp<»-ite  teniperaraonts.  An  ardent  iiiau's 
nature  doubtless  often  tcebs  repose  in 
uni<m  iTith  a  mild  and  pas>ive  woman. 
But  there  is  an  unfortunate  c^ci-eption  j  a 
lligll-^p:ritcd  woman  is  inclined  lodespiiie 
any  Ijui  a  bigh-spirlted  m^n.  Where  the 
spiii>tir'3  loasi  is  "  a  higb-spirired  lover," 
the  miitron's  amendment  would  ofien  be 
"a  i-nliniishive  hu»band."  How  diflicnjt 
to  reeuticilc  the  two !  But  the  next  best ' 
thing  to  a  subdued  spirit  is  a  sott  and  | 
warm  heart-,  nhiuh  is  very  fur  from  being 
always  an  obedient  one.  A  man  endowed  < 
with  tliix,  ttiough  he  con  nut  alw.iys  be 
ledueed  to  submission,  can  be  made  to 
suffer  iuienaoly  tor  the  want  of  it. 


I  will  apply  this  to  a  kindred  subject. 
Beini'cn  an  uneasy,  I  will  mil  say  a  niin- 
ei-ahle  niarriiige,  and  permanent  uelibacy, 
there  in  muci)  ih«  same  differ-  nee  as  there 
is  between  sitting  down  on  a  chuir  wiih 
one  or  two  nail-points  projecting  rromthe 
seat,  ami  never  sitting  down  at  all.  In 
tiuie,  and  with  patience,  you  may  have 
the  Biimeohat  painful  p]ea>urG  of  wearing 
down  ibe  asperities,  aud  it  will  be  h^rd 
if  you  can  not  now  and  tlicn  vary  the 
pouils  of  contact. 


speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  tnagnill- 

BuRC^  Thought*  on  Frtneh  BesoUttioi^ 

It  IS,  iierhaps,  od  this  principle  that 
muny  ladies  who  have  been,  liir  th« 
plaiiient  reasons,  omitted  by  Nature  in 
t)ie  cutaJogiir-  of  the  b  auiiiu),  are  w 
ollen  the  most  aevere  critics  of  thit 
perKonal  appearance  of  their  mala  «h 
quan  I  Lances. 


"Ti>  buy  the  gems  of  India's  coast 

Wliat  wcultb,  wbat  treasure  can  suffice? 
Itui  liiJia's  shore  shall  never  buast 
The  luiog  luhter  of  her  eyes." — Gat. 

Ill  assimilating  ladies  to  jewels,  there 
is  one  mode  of  treatment  wliieli  we  should 
siuiiiously  avoid  —  cutting  them  when 
lliey  are  plain. 


"I>tli|[htiDg  in  the  moBt  sublimo  Bpeculs- 
UoDB  — fur,  never    intending   to    go    beyoud 


"  Man  gives  up  at  once  all  pretentions  to 
the  iofliiiip,  while  be  htrre  fli-d    that  neither 
in  thoughi  nor  vision  is  he  Mj'ial  'o  the  fliiito." 
Gorras,  Lettert  Jhm  Surilttrland. 

Scott,  I  think,  says  that  tho«e  fiices  whioh 
have  charmed  us  the  mo^t  e»cape  us  iba 
soonest.  So  dues  Sir  T.  Browire ;  so,  too, 
Cocridge;  and  About  muken  the  siime re- 
mark in  Ins  ?>«'.«  et  Qaarentf.  The  ideal 
beautirul  may  well  be  eternally  tiigiiive, 
when  the  real,  which  has  once  shoue  opoa 
us,  is  so  difficult  to  recover. 


Milton  shows  bis  own  art  admirably  in 
the  aitful  complimenta  of  the  si-ipent — 
all  loo  much  fur  E>e.  Wiihin  the  »pMa 
of  a  page  or  tuo,  but  at  jmlieious  inter- 
vals, he  calls  her  "  sovran  mistress,"  "so'f 
wonder,"  "heaven  of  mildness,"  "eelestlal 
beauiy,"  "  goddrse,"  "  empress  uf  thif 
fiur  world,"  "  BuvrflQ  of  creaturex,  unirei^ 
sal  d  ime."  Sh-  had  never  heard  such  fine 
things  before  fnnn  Gud  or  trom  her  hns- 
biiml.  Bou-conKtiiotors,  before  ihey 
swallow  their  victims,  »till  eopiooalj 
lubrieate  them  with  the  saliva  of  flaitery. 

"Some  weep  not  to  relieve  their  grleb,  bat 
~      I  aid  the  conquest  of  an  o^* 


Woi-se  ihun  the  faJseat  of  falee  jewvlt 
aie  lalsu  teare. 

"No    mninture   Boouer    dries    than    womui^) 

BkAVMOVT  IKD  FtACB^ 

Yes,  quiet  irrespectively  of  aex,  the 
tenirsof  joy  ;  and  suil  quicker,  the  teareof 
ill-temper,  where  they  are  taken  no  notiM 
of. 
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"  My  deir,  yonr  everlasting  blue  velvet  qui'e 
tires  me." 

Thackeray,  Eo$e  and  Ring. 

Modes  of  comparison  often  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  costly  and  durable  arti- 
cles of  ladies'  dress,  we  make  use  of  V  e 
in<lefinite  and  definite  articles,  and  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  as :  a  velvet 
dress,  the  velvet  dress,  and  finally  that 
velvet  dress — the  two  latter  degrees  of 
comparison  being  odious. 


"Whether  France  or  Flanders  woul'l  ha^ 
drawn  so  much  money  from  England  for  figured 
silks,  lace,  and  t»pestry,  if  they  had  not  hnd 
academics  for  designing.*' — Bishop  Berkley's 
Queries. 

This  query  was  publ'shed  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  ago^  and  for  a  very  long 
time  produced  vm  practicil  answer,  like 
many  other  sensible  qut-stions  of  thes^me 
prelate.  This  may  go  far  towards  ac- 
counting f  .r  w  at  some  consider  to  be  a 
superior  natural  faculty  in  the  French  for 
the  arrangements  of  form  and  color. 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Albert! 


"  Wisdom  sits  with  children  round  her  knees.** 

— Wordsworth. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  day,  Folly  also 
often  siis  with  little  coxcombs  an  i  colum- 
bines round  her  knees^  of  her  own  bediz 
ening,  spoiling  their  simplicity  instead  of 
taking  lessons  from  h,  till  we  almost 
wo»  der  sometimes  at  the  arrangem-nts 
of  Providence  in  granting  Folly  so  large 
a  faniily  to  bring  up  on  her  own  princi- 
ples. 

**  Ek]ualities  are  so  weighed,  that  cuno«ity  in 
neither  can  make  choice  ofr  other^s  moiety." — 
King  Lear. 

Even  in  dress,  if  the  plebeian  infant 
has  generally  bare  leet,  the  juvenile  aris- 
tocrat frt-quently  shivers  with  its  litile 
naked  red  le^rs;  and  if  the  poor  woman 
has  often  no  bonnet  to  her  head,  it  is  not 
very  long  since  her  richer  sister  only  had 
one  to  the  back  of  h  r  neck. 


**Like   virgin    parchment,    capable     o(    any 
inscription." 
Massinoer,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  Locke's  famons 
"white  page"  of   the  child's  mind — a 


subject  which  has  made  so  many  papei 
black.  The  young  mind  is  far  more  like 
a  page  inscribed  with  invisible  ink,  of 
which  the  characters  come  out  readily 
enough  as  soon  as  the  proper  tests  are 
applied. 

*'  That  die  is  on  me 
That  makes  my  whitest  part  black." 

Shakspbare,  Henry  VIIL 

The  best  dyeing  is  triple — in  the  wool, 
in  the  yarn,  and  in  the  cloth.  A  natnre 
originally  sl>,  home-maxims  tending  to 
shrewdne-s  rather  than  sen^-ibility,  with 
a  finish  at  a  low  attorney's  ofiice,  are  ex- 
tremely likely  to  result  in  ^*  a  good  staud- 
ing  black." 

Parents  laugh  at  children  for  being  in 
too  great  t  hurry  to  see  their  little  plants 
in  flower,  and  are  often  themselves  quite 
as  ridiculously  impatient  to  hce  the  seeds 
of  education  in  instantaneous  bloom. 
Where  there  is  too  much  forcing,  the 
results  are  generally  messes^  in  the  Eng- 
lish rather  than  the  Latin  sense  of  that 
term  (harvests.) 

**  That  ripeness  which  so  soon  began 
And  ceased  so  soon,  be  ne*er  was  boy  or  nmn." 

POPB, 

Trees  that:  bear  double  blossoms  oiten 
bear  no  fruit  at  all. 


"  Your  son  comes  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 
I'he  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air, 
Glaiuis  more  than  half  the  praise  as  bis  due 
sliare." 

CowpBR,  Tirocinium, 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  prodigies  of 
stupidity  are  quite  as  oflen  the  fictions  of 
the  indolence  ot  schoolmasters,  as  prodi- 
gic"  of  genius  are  the  fictions  of  the  van- 
ity of  parents. 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  of  an 
unsubdued  and  unchastened  w  11  seems  to 
have  made  an  authoress,  of  whom  we 
shouhl  have  least  expected  it,  an  advocate 
of  corpoi  al  punishment.  If  we  are  afraid 
to  whip  our  children  when  they  deserve 
it,  LOt  only  will  the  world  hereafter,  in 
some  way  or  other,  whip  them^  but  our- 
selves  in  and  through  them  ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  one  whipping,  which  might  be 
regulated,  there  will  be  two,  which  can't. 

6.  Sand. 
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•"  *•  The  young  boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  worth  while  to  mention  one  absnrd  aiDpli- 

firet  year  were  wise  mi-n ;    the  second  year,  ticaiioii  ol  high-class  slang,  by  which  senae 

philosophers  (lovers  of  wisdom ;)  the  third  yeHr  ^,^1118  iioihinff.    "  The  cold  wa$  somethina 

mere  omor.;  and  the  fourth  but  pl.bemns,  and  i.^arful.''       ^%c    picnic    was    somethtno 
understo<ia  nothine  but  their  own  ii^norance. '  i       i      •   ii    »     -e«  •-.  •     t    .t 

-Menedkmus  (quotd  by  Jeremy  Taylor.)  tremendously  jolly."     Fancy  It  in  Lailn, 

With  U\Q  aliquidneffotiumf 
Thorough  ctlucation  is  quite  as  neces-  

sary  for  giving  hmnility  as  tor  creating       ^^^  ^^^^^  of  Venice  threw  their  flowers 

assurance;  f)r  ball  abt  as  much  as  lor  gas,  ^^^^^.^^  ^,^^.,^  ^.j^^^^  ^^       renounced  the 

sails,  ana  icatiiers^^ ^,^^jj      ^y^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  obliged   to 

throw  our  bouquets  in  the  rear  when  we 

"lie  who  owes  himself  to  himself  is  the  sub-  seriously  enter  upon  it.     Classics,  poetry, 

staniial  man.  college  friiMidships — iiow  much  has  oiletk 

Sir  Tdomas  Browne.  ^  y^^  rcsigued  when  our  youth's  education 

IS  over 
True,  generally,  as  regards  the  final,  *  

rather  than  the  earlii*r  stages  of  eiucaiion.       nrxr- ji      .     ii...  . 

c  If    J       4.'      ^   ;i  u  1       .:        .4'  Wisdom  IS  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 

SeI»-cducat.on  and  homt-uducation  are,  lor         ^han  when  wo  8o«r.»-WoBD8WOBTii. 
the   most  parr,  lar   more   productive  oi 

vanity  than  public  education.  Rj^rely  illustrated  by  those  very  clever 

people  **ho  condescend  to   write  books 

"  Javat  tnf^f/rof  accedere  fontes." — Lucretics.  tor  the  young.     This  particular  kind  of 

Selections  of  beauties  should   be  for  '"''T]}S  gin^'-ajly  ^eems  to  prodaoe  » 


*iv,  t»...^  „vgo  loertner.    do  we  g. « »  i,»ciii  •  n     i      i       .•     * 

a  cup  or  a  flower.    But  generally  it  is  "SP'-'C'^lIy  books  ot  instruction. 

better  to  traverse  the  garden,  and  pluck 

our  own  roses,  even  from  amongst  thorns,  "No  mean  statesmen  now,  when  fhey 

than  to  be  sprinkled  «*ith  a  few  drops  of  „.   .  do  write 

the  rose-water  of  extractors  and  quintes-  ^^'^''^  "•"^  ^^'  ^^'  '^*^»'  ^'^^^^^  «>  *»»*"^ 

sencialists.  You  can  hardly  know  a  nobleman  from  a  mait" 

SuiRLEY,  Bojfal  MatUr, 
"  Ilespcrise  segetes  vine  to  fossore  c(»liintur."  _,  ,  .,,  ,         _. 

LucAN.  Some     readers    will    remember    now 

r  T    1  1  .  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  same  thinir  in 

"The  harvests  of  Italy  are  cultivated  Jlamki:    "Our  statists  hold  it  a baseue* 

by  the  slave,"  6a}S  the  poet.     The  line  is  to  write  fair."     Montaigne  describes  pre- 

extremely  appropriate  to  the  lad  who  has  eisely  similar  aftectation  in  France,  de- 

to  be  lashed  into  a  hnguist,  daring  that  he  has  known  persons  of  con- 

sequence  "  desavouer  leur  apprentissagei 

So,  like  a  child,  who  declines  to  aiy  A  corromprc  leur  plume,  et  affectur  I'ignor- 
because  B  comes  after  it,  many  a  youth  a"C0  d'une  quafiie  si  vulgtiire."  Toev 
has  shrunk  from  an  act  of  virtue  for  fear  ^  ere  fondly  r  turning  in  thought,  with 
of  being  called  a  hypocrite  if  his  future  Lord  Mai uiesbury,  to  the  time  whi-n  Char* 
actions  should  not  be  in  conformity  with  ieman;ne  was  struggling  to  "indite  a  Jove- 
it,  or  a  saint  if  they  should,  line," — an  «rt  which  the  "sturdy  Tea- 

ions,"  according  to  Mallet  {NorUitm  Am- 

"  Nature  instinctively  husbands  the  re.sources  f^'^f/^  ^  **^'*  ^  '^"^:  ^'"^^  ^tively  W^ 

of  her  children's  vocal  organs,  and   reserves  ^"^^^*^  ^^  acquire ;  when  Fredeno  Barbar 

their  breath  for  necessary  occa^^ions."  »*()ssa   could    not   read    (Turner;)  wheo 

The  Times'  Critique  on  Max  JfUlk-r.  Cocur-de-Lion  (vide  Rouen  Museum)  was 

fain  to  put  his  mark ;  when  the  mailed 

Difficult  to  reconcile  with  many  of  the  baron 

phenomena  of  the  day;  and  perhaps  a  •«  To  hu^ihle  clerks  and  poor  dependent  n«i 
good  deal  might  be  written  on  this  asser-       Left  the  li^ht  duties  of  the  pwoetia  nin." 
tion  pro  and  con.     For  the  present  it  is  ^^ 
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"  The  writer  but  a  drudge  to  praise.*'— (Nat. 

Lee.) 

• 

Long  before,  Prince  Eugene,  perhaps  the 
first  condescended  to  say  :  "  One  must 
work  soraelimes  for  the  newspaj»ers." 

Good,  or  at  Kast  intell'gible,  writing  is 
one  of  ihe  points  on  which,  nowadays,  all 
our  batches  of  examiners  in  their  several 
departments  ought  to  insist.  And  here  I 
would  say  a  word  or  two,  which  I  trust 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  Post-Office 
and  the  p'lblic  generally,  more  especially 
on  the  subject  of  the  writing  of  names 
and  addresses.  People  are  so  familiar 
with  their  own  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  they  seem  to  fancy  every 
one  else  must  be  equally  cognisant  of 
them.  Of  all  the  words  that  flow  from 
a  bad  writer's  pen,  these  are  invnria 
biy  the  mo-t  unintelligible.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  conceit  in 
this,  like  that  of  some  of  onr  London 
bankers,  who  decline  to  print  their  direc- 
tions in  full  on  their  cheques,  fondly  fan- 
cying that  every  countryman  uho  hap- 
pens to  hold  one  of  t^^eir  drafts  must  ne- 
cessirily  know  their  h«  uses  of  business ; 
or  of  soma  of  our  genteeler  trades-people, 
who  only  allow  their  names  to  appear  on 
some  inner  door,  un discoverable  except 
by  severe  research.  The  poet  Pope,  we 
are  told,  learned  to  write  by  imitating 
printing ;  and  it  is  heartily  to  be  desired 
that  home  peoj^Lwould,  whenever  it^ej 
attempt  to  inditerne  name  of  a  person  or 
a  place,  try  some  process  of  th^  same 
kind.  Not  that  words  of  another  de- 
scri[)tion  are  altogether  unimportant.  It 
is  confusing  to  receive  an  epistle  in  which 
an  auspicious  event  appears  as  a  suspici- 
ous one ;  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  be- 
tween precious  and  previous  /  in  which  a 
ha»Dthom  lonks  like  a  lanthom^  a  divorce 
like  a  diocese^  and  an  election  like  a  skele- 
ton. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling,  too,  times  are 
much  changed.  Jeames  of  Buckley 
Square  is  a  scholar  compared  i%ith  the 
Pretender,  who  insisted  on  signing  him- 
self "  Gems,"  and  defending  his  honor 
with  his  "  sord,"  and  the  fitnes'^  of  things 
should  prevent  an  ensign  who  has  been 
educ>ted  at  a  high-flying  academy  from 
being  beaten  by  a  corporal  who  has  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  of  a  charity- 
school.  Ridicule,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to 
attach  itself  to  what  may  be  called  arbi- 


trary rather  than  even  phonetic  spelling. 
Formerly  men  read  as  loosely  as  their 
friends  wrote,  which  WkS  indeed  a  mutual 
accommodaticm  ;  and  the  same  individual 
had  the  most  various  ideas,  on  difierent 
days,  of  the  spelling  of  the  same  word. 
Our  indistinct  national  pronunciation, and 
our  S  xon  abundance  of  consonants,  mili- 
tate,  it  must  be  confessed,  against  very 
accurate  spelling  ;  and,  afi  er  hII,  thousands 
of  lives  are  not  likely  to  be  staked  on  a 
difference  so  delicate  as  that  which  exists 
between  diioovtJiov ;  a'^d  dfiotovaiov ;  bnt 
the  Greek  ear  was  accurate,  and  imperial 
Greek  theologians  were  tenacious. 

Finally,  there  is  something  "previous 
e'en  "  to  writing  and  spelling,  on  which 
examiners  would  do  well  to  insist-^dis- 
tinct  utterance — setting  tht  ir  faces  against 
the  absurd  gargling  ot  many  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  day.  The  scene  in  Mo- 
I  ere,  and  the  pasv^age  m  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  the  combined  efforts  of  Sir  J. 
Stoddart  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to 
explain  the  oral  forma  ion  of  the  vowels, 
no  longer  seem  in  the  slightest  degree 
farcical. 

There  is  nothing  like  beginning  early. 
Let  the  youngest  mothers  in  England 
train  tijeir  infants'  voices  to  the  imtation 
of  the  perhaps  toothless  bat  still  compar- 
atively plain-speaking  grandsire,  raih-r 
then  of  the  young  father's  ridiculously 
guttural  intonations. 


**  Good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are 
So  tbat  their  grapes  are  often  plucked  toge- 
ther." Shelley. 

A  twining  parasite  too  often  rises  with 
the  rising  branch  ;  scarcely  a  virt  »e  flour- 
ishes without  its  neighbor  peril ;  scarcely 
an  advance  is  made  without  tripping  upon 
some  fresh  stumbling-block,  the  natural  en- 
cumbrance of  the  new  ground  on  which 
we  are  treading. 


"  Imitatores  servum  pecus." — Hobacb. 

In  treatises  on  education  less  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  imitative  faculty  than 
it  deserves.  To  speak  briefly  and  gener- 
rally,  no  doubt  this  facu  ty  exists  in  the 
highest  form  in  the  highest  minds,  but,  at 
will,  suspended,  subordinate,  working 
under  originality.  It  is  more  active  and 
dominant  in  minds  of  a  secondary  order. 
This'is  generally  the  clue  to  the  "good 
at  play,  good  at  work  "  cleverness,  where 
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a  larl  catches  with  equal  readiness  the 
krnck  of  handlitij]^  a  cricket-bat  or  a  f(»il, 
and  the  run  of  liexiimeters  and  pentame- 
ters There  is  a  third  stnjre,  in  which 
people  cnn  do  little  but  imitiite ;  and  a 
lower  Ptill,  in  which  men  follow  example 
almost  helplessly. 


"D'Avila,  observes  that  Jacques  Clement 
was  a  Hort  of  buffoon,  whom  tho  rest  of  tbe 
friars  u<cd  to  make  sport  with.  But  at  last, 
giving  his  foMy  a  seriouH  turn,  it  ended  in  en- 
thuHiasm,  and  qua1ifit*d  him  for  that  (lesi>erate 
act  of  murdering  the  king/* — Swift,  in  Exam- 
iner. 

There  is  often,  no  doubt,  a  great  degree 
of  mental  weakness  in  criminals.  One 
form  of  it  is  an  excc'ssive  share  of  the 
monkey  and  parrot  p:irt  of  our  nature — 
that  weak  imiiativeness  by  which  exam- 


ples of  the  same  crime  are  multiplied.  In 
the  case  of  office r-shooting,  for  in8t«nce, 
mere  example  has  turned  mulioe  into  mur- 
der, without  any  inccease  c»f  aggravaiing 
causes,  and  without  any  hoped-for  dimi- 
nution of  penal  consequences  In  France, 
at  one  time,  there  was  a  rago  amongti 
lovers  for  committing  suici<}e  in  pairs: 
tor  a  long  time  they  tied  ihemselveii  to- 
gether with  blue  ribbon  ;  then — ghastly 
<  ffort  at  originality — ihey  tied  themBelves 
together  with  red. 


*'  For  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy; . . 
take  Huch  mu  unc  as  hath  had  hi<i  handM  former- 
ly m  blood." — Bacon,  from  MaehiateUL 

As  far  a<)  the  individual  is  concerned,  in 
matters  of  great  moment,  especially  in 
great  crimes,  a  single  performance  is  an 
education.  Eric 


ETRUSCAN      CITIES      AND      THEIR      RUIN-S. 


A  VENERABLE  antiquity  rests  upon  the 
old  Eiruscan  cities  of  Iiay  and  their 
ruins.  Their  orijj;in  and  hi-tory  stretch  far 
back  into  remote  aires,  grasping  hands  with 
ancient  Egypt  and  Greece,  long  nnt«'ri«»r 
to  tho  foundations  of  Rome.  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  wrote  of  the  Etruscans,  who, 
having  eonquered  the  ancient  Umbri;m> 
and  Pelasiii,  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Imly.  T  eircitie  ,long 
ago  in  ruins,  still  remain  the  wonder  o 
travelers.  Etruscan  vase«*  and  broizes 
enrich  the  museums  of  liome  and  Nanh'S, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  in  vast  varu'ty. 
We  have  spent  many  hours  in  examining 
and  adaiirin<;  thti'  cm  ions  and  beautiful 
forms,  in  the  galleries  where  they  are 
treasured  up.  A  fre^h  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  old  cities  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  any  of  our  readers,  who  find  a 
charm  in  tt  e  antiquities  of  the  old  world. 
A  letter,  under  date  of  May  17,  1863,  at 
Florence,  fiom  the  pen  of  A.  E.  Douglass, 
Esq.,  our  friend  and  neighbor  at  Rye, 
Wesche-ter  Co.,  now  soj  urning  in  Italy, 
has  been  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  some  extracts,  at  our  own  request, 


though  not  written  for  publication.  la 
the  name  (f  Dr.  Anderson  mentioned  in 
I  he  letter,  many  of  our  read»-rs  will 


cognize  the  person  of  t^  learned  profe^- 
^or  n  the  1  heological  otminary  at  Ro- 
chester in  th's  Staie. 

The  letter,  atler  a  graphic  de»oriptioD 
of  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel  alter 
leaving  Rome,  says :  "  We  went  up  to  Ae- 
sisi,  a  town  clinging  to  the  mountain  side, 
far  above  the  load.  We  saw  the  Catbe- 
(Iral  and  numberless  churche'-;  we  went 
into  excavations  under  the  public  square, 
and  walked  on  old  Roman  pavements;  we 
saw  the  p<diment  of  a  Roman  temple 
with  six  splendid  corinth>an  colnmnsatlll 
perfect  ;  we  went  into  ilie  wonder  «id 
glory  of  Italy,  the  great  Franciscan  Con- 
vent built  over  i  he  lomb  of  that  saint,  and 
rising  in  successive  stories  against  the  hill* 
side — the  church  being  three  oharchei| 
one  above  the  other,  lit  by  stained-glast 
windows  and  coven  d  sides  and  ceiling, 
with  marvelous  frescoes  of  Cirvabuei 
Giotto,  and  ot  her  great  masters,  in  ezqnia- 
iie  preservation.  From  tbe  terrace  ki 
iront  of  the  churoh  the  view  waa  wondti^ 
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ful,  and  the  atmosph«='re  so  clear,  that  we 
appreciat-fd  the  yesterday's  Rtnrin  which 
had  at  the  time  so  cha-toned  us,  bir.  evi- 
dently for  our  good.  We  could  count 
over  t»v»^nty  towns  and  ciiies,  mostly  on 
hill-tops,  and  marking  sites  tliat  the  ab- 
originai  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  had 
selected  centuries  before  Rome  existed. 
Well,  we  tore  ourselves  away — down  the 
hill  and  otf  to  Perugia.  Before  reaching 
it  we  stopped  at  a  tomb  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  a  remnant  of  the  necropolis  of 
the  old  Etruscan  town  of  Perusium. 
The  custode  was  summoned,  and  we  de- 
scended some  thirty  fet^t  with  lighted 
torche- ;  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  we 
were  in  company  with  the  ashes  of  the 
aristocratic  Etruscan  family  of  the  Vol- 
umnii — whose  names  in  a  language  that 
only  savants  could  read,  (and  even  they 
can  make  out  no  h  ng  but  the  namt^s) 
were  inscribed  on  marble  and  alabaster 
chests,  that  were  carved  cm  the  sides  in 
bas  relief  with  stories  of  Greek  mythology, 
while  the  <ffigy  of  the  occupant  reclined 
upon  the  cover.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  these 
ash-chests  we  saw  in  an  interior  chamber, 
which  were  sculptured  above  and  on  the 
sides  into  panels,  while  a  .medusa^s  head 
wagc:ed  its  capillary  snakes  and  lolled  out 
its  derisive  tongue  at  us  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling. 

I  wonder  if  the  old  Etruscans,  that  had 
sought  seclusion  and  rep  'Se  for  their  ashes, 
ever  anticipated  the  visit  of  a  slim  gentle- 
man in  spectacles,  and  a  taller  on^^  in  a 
wide-awak- — and  of  three  ladies  «v ho  ven- 
tured unabashed  to  laugh  in  such  august 
presence,  a  d  who  diil  not  appreciate  the 
renown  of  the  Volumnii;  indeed,  never 
heard  of  them  before.  We  walked 
through  seven  underground  chambers — 
some  unfinished,  waiting  for  oth-r  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  enter — whose  bones 
and  affiles  have  no  doubt  passed  through 
all  the  phases  <*f  vegetable  life  in  the  plains 
around.  Then  we  saw  Perugia,  and 
lodged  in  an  old  palace  with  immense 
frescoes  upon  the  ceilings  of  our  rooms, 
and  mysterious  passages,  and  closets,  and 
winding  stairs — a  perfect  jewel  of  a  house 
for  the  Radcl  ff  school.  The  next  day 
(for  I  won't  describe  Pe  ugia  or  I  should 
never  stop,)  we  were  off  early,  and  in  two 
or  thiee  hours  were  skirling  the  shores  of 
Lake  Thrasymene — reading  the  account 
of  the  great  battle  between  Hannibal  an) 
the  Romans,  and  satisfactorily  locating 
every  incident  of  the  contest.  We  lunched 


at  Camuseia,  and  hiring  a  calessa.  Dr. 
Anderson  and  I  rattled  up  the  hill  with 
driver  and  guide  to  the  old  Etruscan 
town  of  Cortona,  which  still  retains  well 
defined  portions  of  its  original  walls — im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  laid  accurately  to- 
gether without  cement,  and  since  built 
upon  by  Roman  and  medieval  builders. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  seen  all  the 
sights,  which  I  spare  you,  and  had  reached 
our  inn,  where  our  lunch  awaited  ns,  and 
that  niu;ht  we  slept  at  Arezzo,  having 
"  done  "  the  town  before  dark.  I  made 
an  excursion  to  a  city  I  very  much  desir- 
ed to  see;  and  it  was  on  this  wise.  B^ing 
deeply  interested  in  Etruscan  antiquities, 
and  Tuscany  being  the  principal  locality 
where  these  old  cities  are  principally 
found,  I  soon  sounded  Dr.  Anderson  on 
the  subject,  and  he  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  myself;  so  ieavinur  our  res- 
spective  fanulies  in  Florence,  he  and  I 
started  with  hand-bags,  and  took  a  seven 
hours'  journey  by  rail  to  Chiusi,  which 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  w-s  a 
large  and  prosperous  city,  unconscious  of 
the  foundation  of  such  a  voraciou**  com- 
munity as  Rome,  which,  within  three  cen- 
turies was  to  swallow  up  herself  and  neigh- 
bors so  effectually  that  even  history  bas 
preserved  but  little  record  of  their  exist- 
ence, much  less  of  their  arts  and  customs, 
which  latter^  Rome  appropriated  as  her 
ow^n  without  acknowledgment.  For  you 
will  find  on  consulting  Roman  histories 
that  the  kingly  family  of  the  Tarquins  was 
Etruscan,  and  it  is  not  the  least  remarka- 
ble thing  in  the  world,  that  within  a  few 
years  past  an  old  tomb  has  been  disclosed 
in  the  almost  forgotten  site  of  the  most 
famous  Etruscan  city,  which  has  the  name 
of  Tarq  lin  painted  over  the  several  cells 
in  its  regal  chambers,  showing  it  to  have 
been  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
that  distinguished  family.  It  is  such  dis- 
coveries as  this  that  have  wakened  up 
among  antiquarians  an  intense  interest  in 
the  relics  of  this  pre-Roman  nation,  and 
one  of  the  places  which  has  given  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  most  cu- 
rious objects  illustrating  those  strange 
people  and  their  manners  is  this  afot  esaid 
city  of  Chiusi.  So  we  went  there,  reach- 
ing the  railway-station,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  at  about  two  o'clock,  and 
secured  a  ricketty  "calessa,"  (or  small 
carriage  of  the  country)  and  a  dilapidated 
horse  to  take  us  up  the  steep  and  circuitous 
road  to  the  town,  not  into  it,  however,  for 
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tbo  respectable  Italian  inn  which  we 
soDght,  was  built  against  the  hill-side  be- 
low  the  entrance — and  there  witlun  three 
qnarters  of  an  hour  we  had  selected  bed- 
rooms, made  our  lunch,  secured  for  the 
afternoon  the  vehicle  that  had  just  con- 
quered the  hill,  as  well  as  made  a  bargain 
for  his  services  with  the  renowned  Giiim- 
battista  Zeppoloni — a  little,  stunted,  thin, 
gray-haired  old  shoemaker,  known  by  sa- 
vants as^AeguidetoChiusi  and  environs. 
We  first  drove  three  miles  to  the  Foggio 
GajeUa  over  a  very  beautiful  country,  a 
conglomeration  of  knolls  rising^  in  a  con- 
fused mass  out  of  an  extensive  plain.  The 
plain  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the 
rolling  land  over  which  we  rode,  wooded 
thickly  with  oaks  and  verdant  with  dewey 
herbage — for  this  season  makes  a  paradise 
of  this  part  of  Italy  for  which  the  summer 
substitutes  malaria.  These  rounded  knolls 
were  of  every  conceivable  shape,  generally 
quite  steep,  and  on  one  of  the  ridges  rose 
this  Poggio  (or  HiU,)  It  was  about  six- 
ty feet  high,  and  some  three  hundred  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  where  in  Etruscan 
times  it  was  encircled  by  a  thick  wall, 
now  obliterated.  The  hill  is  covered 
thickly  with  splendid  oaks,  and  externally 
shows  no  rock,  but  we  entered  a  hole  at 
the  base  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
square  room  cut  in  the  soft  tufa,  of  which 
the  whole  country  is  composed.  This 
was  the  tomb  of  some  noble  family  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years  since,  and 
when  discovered  it  contained  sarcophagi 
and  ash-chests  and  vases  with  bronze 
utensils  and  some  gold  ornaments.  From 
it  various  passages  led  into  the  hill,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  guide,  the  Doctor 
and  I  got  down  on  our  hands  and  knees 
with  our  wax  tapers  in  our  mouths,  and 
crawled  through  a  passage  not  over  three 
feet  high  and  two  wide,  for  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet,  the  route  curving  and 
twisting  in  different  directions  without 
any  apparent  reason,  and  opening  into 
lateral  passages^  which  were  "  blinds,"  as 
they  generally  terminated  after  a  short 
distance.  This  brought  us  out  into  another 
series  of  tombs,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  some  nine  in  number,  and  there  were 
many  others  on  the  same  level  which 
had  fallen  in  or  been  covered  up,  and 
could  not  be  seen.  This  whole  hill  was 
divided  into  three  levels  or  stories,  and  so 
far  upwards  of  forty  tombs  had  been  dis- 
covered in  it,  thouj^h  the  washing  away  of 
the  sides  in  the  course  of  centuries  mast 


have  destroyed  many  more.  It  must  hnye 
been  in  its  palmy  days  a  magnificent  fami- 
ly necropolis,  and  has  been  sapposed  to 
be  that  of  Lars  Porsenna,  the  conqueror 
of  Rome,  as  it  more  nearly  realizes  the 
extraordinary  description  of  hispvramidBl 
tomb  given  by  Varro  and  quoted  bj 
Pliny. 

This  is  now  denied  by  antiqnftres. 
There  was  nothing  lefc  in  these  tombs; 
so  after  some  learned  speculations  be- 
tween ourselves,  of  which  unfortunately 
the  world  must  be  deprived,  we  continaed 
our  ride,  passing  the  sites  of  many  other 
tombs  which  have  fallen  in  or  been  cov- 
ered in  after  the  objects  discovered  had 
been  abstracted.  Thousands  of  tombs 
have  been  discovered  in  this  cluster  of 
knolls,  but  only  left  open  long  enough  to 
admit  of  taking  out  the  various  vases  and 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  which  they  generally  con- 
tained ;  this  done  to  save  the  ground  foronl- 
tivation,  the  holes  are  filled  np  and  the 
tomb  forever  disappears.  On  the  west  of 
Chiusi  beyond  the  plain,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains rises,  among  which  many  thousand 
similar  tombs  have  been  opened,  despoiledi 
and  reclosed ;  millions  of  persons  most  have 
been  buried  there,  and  further  research 
would  no  doubt  reveal  as  many  tombs 
more.  From  this  one  local 'ty  all  the  mn- 
senms  of  Europe  have  been  copiously  sap- 
plied,  and  you  can  imagine  our  interest  to 
looking  at  the  site  of  a  city  so  famons  at 
so  rem'>te  a  period,  and  whose  only  bisU^ 
ry,  social  or  political,  is  to  be  read  in  its 
necropolis,  and  read  only  by  the  paintings 
on  the  interior  of  the  tombs  or  the  vases; 
they  contain  pretty  much  as  Egyptian 
social  life  is  gathered  from  the  drawings 
discovered  by  Bdzoni  and  Champollion. 
But  the  language  of  Ey turia  is  lost ;  the 
alphabet,  singularly  enough,  hwa  been 
found  at  length  on  some  of  the  vases  and 
some  of  the  proper  names  in  the  inserip^ 
tions  (from  tneir  being  names  which  ap* 
pear  in  Roman  history)  have  been  maaa 
out,  but  further  than  this  no  one  has  Tefe 
gone,  and  the  inscriptions  remain  a  sesued 
book.  We  went  on  over  the  hills  and 
down  dark  and  deep  valleys,  occasioDally 
leaving  the  carnage  where  the  road  was 
very  bad,  until  we  found  ourselves  at  aii> 
other  tomb,  discovered  some  ten  yeaia 
since,  in  the  hill  side  near  the  city.  We 
found  a  little  open  area  excavated  in  Xhm 
tufa  of  the  hill,  on  either  side  of  whloh« 
small  chamber  was  ezoavat«-d,  snppoaM 
to  be  for  the  domestics  or  ftvoriie 
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of  tli'e  fomily.  Ris:ht  in  front  as  we  en- 
tered  was  a  door  about  five  feet  hij^h, 
closed  by  two  immense  slabs  of  stone 
like  a  folding  door,  closing  perfectly  and 
revolving  upon  pivots  of  the  same  -tone 
above  and  below.  These  we  opened  with 
something  of  a  feeling  of  reverential  re- 
spect for  the  builders  of  that  age,  and  we 
entered  a  chamber  about  eigi^t  feet  high 
an<l  perhaps  ten  square,  whose  ceiling 
was  carved  into  panels  and  painted  in  dif- 
ferent colors.  The  sides  ha  1  a  frieze  just 
under  the  corn  ce  p;iiuted  with  figures, 
showing  the  games  and  amusemenis  of 
the  day,  quite  perfect,  considering  how 
long  »ince  they  were  executed,  and  tha* 
tlie  admission  of  air  always  injures  them 
by  affecting  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

From  this  chamber  we  went  into  an- 
other directly  before  us  and  similarly  or- 
namented, having  a  stone  ledge  or  couch 
around  it,  upon  which  the  funeral  chests 
and  urns  were  placed,  though  none  of 
these  articles  are  left  in  the  chamber. 
From  the  first  room  a  doorway  opened 
on  the  side  into  an  unfinished  chamber, 
with  the  marks  of  the  pick  fresh  as  if 
made  yesterday.  The  family  were  no 
doubt  preparing  quarters  for  the  members 
that  th  y  expected  would  be  added  to 
them  in  life,  and  would  want  a  resting- 
place  after  death  ;  but  his»ory  is  silent  as  to 
what  public  calamity  cut  them  off  from 
the  chance  of  continuing  their  work,  and 
denied  a  burial  with  their  fathers  to  the 
descend .int**.  Perhaps  it  was  the  savage 
irruption  of  the  Gauis  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  or  the  conquest  by  Rome 
hersell  in  the  fifth  century.  Close  by 
this  tomb  is  the  "Jeweler's  Valley,"  so 
called  because  after  heavy  rains  the  |)eas- 
ant-'have  f<»und  in  the  soil  articles  of  jew- 
elry, ear-rii  gs,  and  finger- rinir 8,  an<i 
brooches,  and  scarabia,  and  intaglios  in 
cornelian,  for  who  o  pr^^sence  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  there  is  no  accounting.  It 
was  now  late,  an!  looking  at  one  more 
tomb  with  an  arched  roof  of  cut  stone 
without  cemefU,  as  perfect  as  when  built, 
and  with  its  contents  un  ouched  and  the 
burnt  bones  still  in  the  chests,  and  the 
unreadable  inscriptions  t/?;'^/k>i^,  we  closed 
our  hard  work  for  the  day  by  a  dinner  in 
the  Italian  manner  at  our  inn,  where  as 
a  salad  they  gave  us  beans  in  f  e  pod  un- 
cooked, and  which,  of  course,  we  were 
expect*- d  to  relish. 

After  itinner  we  went  into  the  raufleom' 
of  the  house  where  we  saw  some  eight  hun- 


dred objects — vases,  bronze^,  etc.,  which 
we  were  solicited  to  buy  in  the  lump,  for 
about  $800,  but  about  which  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  decide,  as  our 
investment  in  Etruscan  ware  was  to  be 
confined  to  something  we  could  carry  in 
a  hand-bag  already  well  stocked,  and  we 
had  little  hope  of  finding  room  for  even  a 
single  sarcophagus  of  S!x  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  a  couple  of  tons ;  so  we 
gravely  bargained  for  the  collection  at  a 
very  great  distance  from  the  asking  price, 
(th  'Ugh  even  that  experiment  is  danger- 
ous in  Italy)  and  increased  th-?  respect  of 
our  hostess  thereby,  though  we  could  not 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
her.  I  will  not  describe  the  collections 
*e  'aw  in  private  houses  th«  next  morn- 
ing in  the  town  itself,  a  dull,  inanimate 
cluster  of  massive  stone  houses  with  nice- 
ly-paved and  clean  streets,  and  glorious 
views  from  its  walls,  but  by  ten  o'clock 
we  had  a  n'ce  little  calessa,  a  good  horse, 
our  guide  with  a  driver,  and  were  off  for 
Cotano,  about  seven  miles,  to  see  the 
place,  and  a  fine  Etruscan  collection  in 
private  hands  said  to  be  well  worth  see- 
ing. There  was  a  groat  satisfaction  in 
thus  visiting  places  out  of  the  traveling 
track.  We  saw  Italy  and  Italians  as 
it  and  they  are  among  themselves,  not  as 
they  are  infected  by  the  traveling  wealth, 
intellect,  and  manners  of  English  or 
Americans.  The  day  w^as  fine,  the  ride 
delightful,  our  guide  disposed  to  be  hu- 
morous, and  the  pace  of  our  steed  rapid. 
We  reached  the  town,  comprising  a  cas- 
tle on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
mountain-side,  and  a  thick  cluster  of 
houses  clinging  to  the  slope  below  it,  with 
the  steepest  of  zigzag  streets,  tasking  our 
pedestrianism  severely  as  we  had  to  walk 
up ;  still  before  attempting  it  we  were 
refreshed  by  a  visit  to  the  principal  landed 
proprietor  of  the  place,  whose  house,  with 
an  unpretending  front,  faced  the  square 
where  we  left  our  carriage,  and  who  had 
the  principal  collection  to  be  seen  in  the 
plac«.  We  went  up  as  usual  some  two 
flights  of  stone  stairs,  and  made  known 
our  wishes. 

The  gentleman  unfortunately  was  out, 
but  his  "Maestro  di  Casa"  thought  he 
would  soon  return,  and  invited  us  to  pass 
through  the  house  into  the  garden,  which 
at  the  back  of  the  house  being  on  the  hill- 
side vtras  on  a  level  with  the  third  flo6r, 
we  did  so  and  were  charmed  wfAi^the 
profusion  of  the  flowers  and  their  arrange- 
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ment,  the  fine  shrubbery  and  intricate 
walks.  The  gardener  made  his  af)f)ear- 
ance,  and  asked  if  "our  excellencies" 
would  be  ])Ieased  to  visit  the  Grotto.  Our 
excellencies  were  pleased  to  do  so,  and 
were  astonished  as  well  as  pleased  at  what 
they  saw.  We  walked  throu^i^h  passap^e 
after  passage  cut  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill, 
gradually  winding  upwards,  now  and  then 
opening  out  upon  some  charming  terrace, 
from  which  the  view  was  enchanting,  and 
now  catching  faint  rays  of  light  froni 
above,  until  we  emerged  some  one  hun 
dred  feet  above  the  house  and  found  a 
hill  side  still  rising  above  us,  with  winding 
paths,  lined  with  trimmed  cypress  trees 
leading  up  to  a  knoll,  where  were  seats 
and  a  summer-house.  All  this  grotto,  giv- 
ing us  a  walk  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  surface  of 
the  rock  covered  with  shells  and  quaint 
fragments  of  stalactites,  while  the  path 
occasionally  opened  into  chambers,  in 
which  played  some  diminutive  fountain, 
or  murmured  some  tiny  cataract,  lit  up  by 
some  special  shafts  cut  into  it  from  the 
outside  When  we  emerged,  we  declined 
going  further  on  towards  the  hill-top,  as  our 
time  was  limited,  but  the  gardener  says, 
"  at  least  your  excellencies  must  see  the 
glen,  and  the  monument ;"  so  we  yielded 
ourselves  passively  to  the  influences  around 
us,  and  walked  along  on  the  same  level 
Kntil  we  reached  a  kind  of  glen  thickly 
shaded,  so  thick  that  although  on  the  hill- 
side we  could  not  see  out,  and  through  all 
kinds  of  intricate  ]>aths  we  walked  until  we 
reached  a  neat  wooden  cottage  (a  thing 
you  never  see  in  Italy.)  Over  the  door 
we  saw  in  large  letters  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  The  door  was  unlocked  and  we 
entered.  Opposite  us  hung  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  while  around  on  the  walls 
were  ])ainted  the  names  of  the  various 
battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  and  various 
wise  sayings  of  13en.  Franklin.  Imagine  our 
surprise  in  this  out-of-the-way  si)ot,  to  find 
such  an  object — it  was  quite  bewildering, 
and  we  wandered  back  to  the  house,  specu- 
lating very  unsatisfactorily  over  the  inci- 
dent. We  saw  many  other  curious  things 
in  the  grounds,  but  finally  met  the  pro- 
prietor, who  greeted  us  very  cordially  and 
showed  us  his  choice  museum  and  library, 
and  from  him  we  learned  that  his  wife 
could  speak  English,  (which  he  could  not) 
and  was  wise  in  the  Ilistory  of  America, 
and  the  lore  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  had  a 
pleasant  interview  with  this  gentleman, 


"  Cavaliere  Terrisi,"  and  he  showed  us  bis 
library,  which  was  quite  extensive,  and 
comprised  many  valuable  works.  After 
this  we  scaled  the  cattle  hill,  and  saw  an- 
other collection  of  Etruscan  bronzes,  seven 
of  which  I  priced,  and  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  I  could  have  them  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  Napoleons,  four  hundred 
dollars,  a  price  that  we  declined,  as  we 
were  not  prepared  to  pay  over  a  tenth  of 
the  same.  Vv  e  then  drove  off  to  Sartean«, 
about  four  miles,  on  a  still  higher  hill,  a 
most  picturesque  old  town,  commanding 
a  superb  view  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Chiana.  In  this  view  were  comprised 
three  lakes  "  Trasimene,"  "  Lago  di  Men- 
tepulciano,"  and  "  Lago  di  Chiusi,"  while 
Cortina,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  jour- 
ney from  Rome,  was  plainly  visible  fifteen 
miles  oil*  on  its  hill.  We  went  into  the 
only  inn  the  place  could  boast  of,  passed 
through  a  room  with  a  long  table,  at  which 
a  dozen  men  were  drinking,  then  through 
a  kitchen  and  found  a  stairway  which  took 
us  up  to  a  clean  little  room  where  we  sat 
awhile,  and  ordered  a  '^  colaziore,"  and 
then  started  off  to  visit  Signor  Farelli,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  Yoo 
can  hardly  imagine  it  possible  to  live  in 
such  bleak  unfurnished  nouses  as  some  of 
these  even  wealthy  gentlemen  do.  Stone 
floors,  a  few  old  chairs,  and  a  deal  table, 
constitute  the  furniture  of  the  rooms. 
His  museum  however  was  extremely  rioh, 
abounding  in  hundreds  of  bronze  figures 
and  utensils,  some  very  beautiful  and  in 
remarkable  preservation.  Bronze  shields 
and  s])ears,  and  armor  of  Etruscan  war- 
riors. Vases  of  every  shape,  beautifully 
ornamented,  some  quite  unique.  Choiee 
intaglios  by  the  hundred,  Scjirabei  of  oor- 
nelean,  finely  engraved.  Then  gold  neck- 
laces of  great  weight  and  value,  adorned 
with  choice  stones  and  curious  charms, 
ear-rings  and  finger-rings,  and  bi'acelets  of 
gold,  excelling  in  minuteness  of  workman- 
ship, any  skill  of  the  present  day,  all^  got 
out  from  these  tombs,  where  sometimes 
they  decorated  a  corpse,  which  had  now 
vanished,  and  at  other  times  were  deposit* 
ed  in  urns  with  the  ashes,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  been  themselves  exposed 
to  fire.  One  thing  that  interested  ma 
much  was  a  warrior's  skull,  still  encased 
in  the  helmet,  in  which  he  was  buried^ 
while  the  shield  and  spear  were  suspended 
by  his  side.  In  addition  to  these  Etnuow 
remains,  were  a  large  collection  of  '^  Cia* 
que  Cento,"  or  medieval  olgeol 
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of  carved  ivory,  etc.,  etc. — also  fine  speci- 
mens of  Raphrtel  and  M  ijolica  ware.  We 
saw  other  objects  of  interest  in  Sarteano, 
but  trivial  compared  to  this  of  Si^rnor  Fa- 
relli,  which  excelled  any  private  or  public 
museum  w-e  had  seen  in  the  valiie  of  the 
articles.  The  town  was  very  quaint  and 
singular,  w^ith  an  old  ruined  fortress  on  the 
usual  pinnacle,  for  all  these  ancient  towns 
"were  clustered  around  some  such  strong- 
hold for  protection  in  those  unquiet  times. 


Wo  had  a  charming  drive  back  to  Chiasi, 
and  still  time  that  afternoon  to  visit  an- 
other tomb,  and  also  the  Christian  Cata- 
combs, which  were  nothing  like  those  of 
Rome  or  Naples,  in  extent  or  interest. 
The  next  morning  we  took  the  railway  to 
Sicua,  where  we  remained  some  six  hours, 
seeing?  every  thing  of  interest  there,  which 
I  will  not  describe,  and  then  made  our 
way  to  Florence,  arriving  the  same  even- 
ing. 


From    the   Leisare    Hoar. 


MR.     GLAISIIER'S    BALLOON     ASCtNT    OF    MARCH    Slat 


Mr.  Glaisuer  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  his  a- cent  with  Mr.  Cox  well, 
whose  sl<ill  and  judgm^-ntin  managing  his 
great  balloon  make  him  a  valuable  assist- 
ant in  scienrific  aerostaticm : 

One  of  the  principal  subjt*cts  of  research 
in  the  balloon  experiments  of  last  year 
wfis  ihe  determination  of  the  law  of  de 
orea'^e  of  temperature  with  increase  of 
elevation.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  very 
great  interest  is  attached,  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  which  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor and  research  ha-  bc^cn  devoted  result 
iiig  in  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  a 
uniform  rate  ot*  decrease  of  1  deg.  of  Fah- 
renheit's scale  for  every  increase  of  300 
feet.  The  results  from  my  several  as- 
cents I  fist  season  were  that,  when  the  sky 
was  clear,  a  decline  of  1  deg  took  place 
within  100  feet  of  the  earth,  while  at  the 
bight  of  30.000  feet  a  space  of  fully  1000 
feet  had  to  be  passed  tor  a  change  of  I 
deg.  o*  temperature ;  and  that  between 
these  limits  a  gradually  increasing  space 
was  required  tor  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  same  amount,  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  the  theory  of  a  decline  of  1  deg. 
of  temperature  for  every  300  feet  of  ele- 
vation must  be  abandoned. 

The  previous  eight  balloon  ascents  were 
made  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  It  became  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  similar  ezperimeniB  id 
the  other  months  of  the  yjBar ;  and  the 


British   Association,   at    its   meeting    in 
Cambridge,  voted   £200  for   further  ex 
periments  to  be  begun  in  the  sf»ring,  and 
some   of  these,   if   possible,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 

The  balloon  left  the  earth  at  4h.  16m. 
P.M.,  the  temperature  <if  the  air  being  60 
deg.  A  4h.  25m  we  were  one  mile  high, 
with  a  temperature  of  33^  deg. ;  the  se- 
cond mile  was  reached  at  4h.  35ni.,  with 
a  temperature  of  26  deg. ;  the  third  mile 
at  4h.  44m.,  when  the  temperature  was  14 
deg. ;  and  3f  miles  high  the  temperature 
was  8  deg.  A  warm  current  of  air  was 
met  with,  and  the  temperature  rose  to 
12  deg.  at  4h.  58m.;  at  5h.  2m.  we  passed 
out  of  this  current,  and  when  at  4^  miles 
high  the  temperature  was  just  zero  of 
Fahrenheil^s  scale. 

In  descending,  the  temperature  increas- 
ed to  11  deg.  at  about  three  milr-s  high, 
at  5h.  38m. ;  then  a  cold  current  wa-*  met 
with,  and  it  decreased  to  7  deg.  We 
^oon  passed  through  it,  and  the  tempera- 
ture increased  to  \S\  deg.  at  two  miles 
high,  to  25^  deg.  at  one  mile,  and  to  42 
deg.  on  the  ground,  which  was  reached  at 
6h.  dOm. 

The  air  was  dry  before  leaving  the 
earth ;  it  became  very  dry  at  I  ights  ex- 
ceeding two  miles,  and  at  bights  exceed- 
ing four  mile**  th**  tempera- ure  of  the  dew 
po  nt  waa  fully  minus  40  deg. 

The  oourse  of  the  balloon  on  leaving 
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the  earth  was  from  the  east,  and  contin- 
ued so  till  about  4h.  30m.,  when  it  chang- 
ed, and  at  about  4h.  45m.  the  Crystal 
Palace  appeared  under  us;  its  course 
again  cluiiiged,  and  we  met  with  several 
different  currents  of  air. 

When  one  mile  hiL'h  the  deep  roar  of 
London  was  heard  distinctly,  nnd  its  mur- 
muring noise  was  heard  at  greater  eleva- 
tions. At  the  hicchts  off  ree  and  four  iniU^s 
the  vievv  was  indeed  wonderlul — the  plan- 
like appearance  of  London  and  suburbs,  the 
majvlike  appearance  of  tho  country  gen- 
erally; tht^n,  running  the  eye  down  the 
winding  Thames,  the  white  cliifs  at  Mar- 
gate, and  on  to  Dover.  Brighton  was 
seen,  and  the  sea  beyond,  and  all  the  coast 
line  was  clear  up  to  Yarmouth.  The 
north  was  obscured  by  clouds.  Looking 
under  us,  and  to  the  south,  there  were 
many  detached  cumuli  clouds  resting  ap- 
parently on  the  earth,  like  patches  of 
shining  wool,  and  in  some  p'aces  a  solita- 
ry cloud,  thus  apparently  resting  on  the 
earth,  surrounded  by  a  clear  space  for 
many  miles. 

Looking  towards  Windsor  the  Thames 
was  like  burnished  gold,  and  the  sur- 
rounding water  like  bright  silver.  Look- 
ing towards  Putney  the  rippling  of  the 
Water  along  tho  banks  of  the  river  w»is 
distinctly  seen.  Railway  trains  were  the 
only  moving  objects  visible,  and  they 
looked  like  some  creeping  thing,  cater- 
pillar like,  and  the  steam  was  like  a  nar- 
row line  of  serpentine  mist.  Taki  g  a 
grand  view  over  the  whole  visible  plain 
beneath  I  was  struck  with  its  regu!arity. 


The  view  did  not  seem  nataral ;  it  wm 
too  even,  a[)parcntly  artificial.  The  effect 
of  the  river  scenery  was  very  remarkablo 
in  this  respect;  all  the  ships  locked  very 
diminutive,  but  were  visible  beyond  the 
Med  way. 

At  5h.  we  could  p^inly  dis  ingahh 
Greenwich  Park  as  a  small  garden,  and 
the  Hoval  Observatory  as  a  gray  speck 
The  "(ireen  Man  Hotel,"  Blackheath, 
was  quite  distinct ;  all  the  docks  were 
mnpped  out,  and  every  object  of  mode- 
rate size  was  seen  clearly  with  the  naked 
eye. 

At  the  hight  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
Mr.  Cox  well  said  my  face  was  glowing 
purple,  and  afterwards  both  our  faces 
were  very  blue.  At  bights  exceeding 
three  niilrs  the  feet  and  tips  of  the  fingers 
were  very  cold.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep 
Prussian  blue.  When  three  miles  high, 
on  descending,  Mr.  Coxwell,  forgetfol  of 
the  fact  of  the  gnipnel  having  been  ex- 
po>ed  to  a  temperature  of  zero,  incau- 
tiously took  hold  of  it  with  his  naked 
hands,  and  cried  out,  as  in  pain,  that  he 
was  SL^al  'ed,  and  he  called  on  me  to  assist 
him  to  drop  it.  The  sensation  was  ex- 
actly that  of  scalding  water. 

The  blackness  creeping  over  the  land  ai 
sunset  was  very  rem>irkable,  while  the 
Sim  was  still  shiumgupon  us.  The  general 
results  of  this  ascent  confirm  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  those  obtainml  from 
the  preceding  experim»'nts,  and  indicate 
that  very  few  more  extreme  high  asoents 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


From     Chambers*8    Journal. 


THE    USE    OF    AVOODS    IN    THE    HOUSEHOLD    OF    NATURE. 


Among  the  different  plant-communities 
which,  collectively  considered,  are  called 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  woods  un- 
doubtedly take  the  hrst  rank.  Trees  are 
indeed  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  plant- 
world.  When  grouped  together  into 
forests,  they  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  climate  of  countries ;  and  not  only 
is  the  life  of  the  lowly  plants  which  they 


overshadow  connected  with  theifwexiat- 
enee  by  the  most  intimate  ties,  bat  even 
the  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  man 
him^^elf. 

The  woods  show  us,  in  the  dearest  and 
most  direct  manner,  the  reciprocity  of 
action  which  subsists  among  the  difieirenfr 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdonu  If 
the  trees  and  other  plants  did  not 
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togetlier  in  communilies,  their  life  as  in- 
dividuals would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
endangered.  United  together,  trees  niu- 
tuallv  shelter  each  other  on  all  sides 
against  storms  and  the  drying  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays.  This  reciprocity  of  action  is 
highly  interesting.  Thus,  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  envelop  the  earth  with 
a  protective  covering.  They  allow  the 
sunbeams  access  to  the  young  seedlings^ 
and  also  give  them  a  sufUcient  amount  of 
shade,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  are  prevented 
from  drying  the  soil,  and  thus  injuring 
their  young  life.  It  is  thus  that  trees 
grow  up  at  first  under  the  shadow  of  the 
smallest  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, only  to  reciprocate,  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  period  of  their  maturity  and 
strength,  the  favors  which  they  received 
in  the  hours  of  w^eakness  and  infancy. 
Under  their  summits  the  shadowed  earth 
retains  its  moisture,  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses — those  poqrer  plant- 
children  of  Nature — are  thus  fed,  whose 
tender  rootlets  have  not  the  ability,  like  I 
the  roots  of  trees,  to  draw  their  moisture 
deejily  out  of  the  earth.  So  also,  when 
showers  of  rain  fall  on  forests,  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  catch  the  drops,  break  the 
force  of  their  descent,  and  the  plants  thus 
sheltered  drink  in  the  moisture  of  the 
storm,  whilst  they  escape  its  violence.  The 
moss-covering,  too,  wnich  forms  on  the 
ground  in  woods,  at  least  in  temperate 
climates,  continues  to  retain  the  fallen 
moisture  long  after  the  storm  has  passed 
and  sun-smiles  brighten  the  earth,  whilst 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  prevents  its 
evaporation. 

It  follows  that  a  wooded  soil  is  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  springs ;  also, 
that  the  continued  existed  of  moisture  in 
woods,  and  the  constant  evaporation  from 
them,  will  produce  a  cooler  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  a  lower  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, in  a  country  where  they  abound.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  make  this  intelligible  to 
the  reader.  The  ocean,  winds,  and  woods 
may  be  regarded  as  the  several  parts  of  a 
grand  distillatory  apparatus.  The  sea  is 
the  boiler  in  which  vapor  is  raised  by  the 
solar  heat,  the  winds  are  the  guiding  tubes 
which,  carry  the  vapor  with  them  to  the 
forests,  where  a  lower  temperature  pre- 
vails. Tiiis  naturally  condenses  the  vapor, 
and  showers  of  rain  are  thus  distilled 
from  the  cloud-masses  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  woods  beneath  them. 
The  grateful  moisture  desceods  on  the 


thirsty  landscape,  replenishing  its  nume- 
rous springs.  The  little  streamlets  which 
issue  from  them  continue  to  flow,  and  a 
confluence  of  their  waters  forms  brooks 
and  rivers,  the  natural  arteries  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  natural  means  of  intercourse 
and  commerce. 

The  Turks,  although  only  a  semi-civil- 
ized people,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
cooling  influence  which  forests  exercise 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  located.  There 
is,  at  this  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople,  a  splendid  wood  of  the 
finest  beech  and  oak,  which  is  protected, 
by  law,  because  it  feeds  a  spring,  the 
water  of  which  supplies  the  w  hole  city. 
It  is  conducted  there  by  an  aqueduct. 

When  a  country  is  deprived  of  its  for- 
ests, the  springs  and  rivulets  are  exhaust- 
ed,* and  the  climate  is  rendered  warmer 
and  drier.  Ilence,  where  there  is  a  tem- 
perate zone,  and  an  incessant  supply  pf 
moisture  from  the  neighboring  seas,  the 
woods  are  of  far  less  consequence ;  in 
fact,  it  is  far  better  to  cut  them  down,  for 
they  make  the  climate  too  moist  and  cold, 
a«  d  prevent  the  successful  cultivation  of 
soil.  The  present  agricultural  condition 
of  Finland,  in  Northern  Russia,  establishes 
this  fact ;  for  the  removal  of  its  woods 
has  di-ied  up  its  swamps,  and  forwarded 
cultivation,  whilst  it  has  rendered  the 
climate  milder  and  more  habitable.  But 
where  the  country  is  not  situated  near 
seas  or  oceans,  and  the  climate  is  contin- 
ental, then  man  must  be  careful,  in  cutting 
down  the  woods,  not  to  transgress  the 
limits  which  nature  has  prescribed. 

Where  there  are  mountains,  the  woods 
must  be  allowed  to  stand.  A  wood,  by 
the  roots  of  its  trees,  as  well  as  by  its 
thick  moss  or  grass  covering,  binds  toge- 
ther the  soil  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  and  thus  in  the  most  natural 
and  simple  manner  strengthens  it.  If  we 
take  the  wood  away,  the  springs  are  dried 
up,  and  the  moss  or  grass  covering  disap- 

Cears.    The  power  of  the  rain,  no  longer 
roken  by  millions  of  leaves,  and  by  the 
grassy  mantle,  comes  down  in  unrestrain- 

*  This  is  emiLently  true  of  Spain,  whose  great 
central  plateau  as  tve  observed  a  few  summers  ago 
in  traveling  over,  it  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of 
its  primeyal  forests,  leaving  it  in  summer  drj,  b•^ 
ren  of  grasp,  and  dreary.  The  springs  and  rivers 
in  summer  are  nearly  dried  up.  We  inquired  the 
reason ;  the  answer  was  and  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
cut  down  the  trees  many  years  ago,  because  they 
said  the  woods  harbored  birds  wh  di  destiojed  the 
grain.    Miserable  folly  !^£a  KoLBono. 
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ed  violence,  and  the  loose  Boil,  torn  from 
the  niouiitain-Ride,  is  carried  down  into 
the  subjacent  valleys.  Here  it  settles  as 
sand  and  mud,  which  fills  up  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  renders  their  waters  tur- 
bid, so  that  they  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  the  plains.  This  sand  and  mud 
is  left  on  the  grass-covering  of  the  plains 
when  the  storm  subsides,  and  the  waters 
return  to  their  accustomed  channels.  Hut 
every  farmer  knows  that  crops  of  hay 
raised  on  meadow  frequently  inundated 
are  worthless  as  food  for  cattle.  At  length, 
in  the  course  of  years,  these  swampy  pas- 
tures become  overspread  with  sand ;  the 
former  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  inhab- 
itants slowly  disappear,  and  the  once 
happy  valley  becomes  uninhabitable.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  whole  landscape 
gradually  changes,  an  entirely  new  plant- 
covering  is  produced,  and  in  warmer 
climates,  poisonous  gases  are  developed 
from  the  swamps,  as  in  the  Pontine 
marshes  of  Italy.  It  is  thus  that  mischief 
done  to  the  woods  on  mountains  is  a 
bequest  of  destruction  to  coming  genera- 

tiOTIS. 

No  country  in  the  w^orld  was  formerly 
more  healthy  or  more  richly  cultivated 
than  Italy,  once  the  *•  Garden  of  Kurope," 
now  only  an  extensive  morass.  Where  at 
one  time  the  richest  life  prevailed,  gloomy 
death  tlireatens  to  extinguish  its  fresh 
torch.  He  is  aided  by  malaria,  a  disease 
whose  existence  is  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  im  healthy  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vf'getablc  matter  in  the  stagnant 
marshes" so  abundant  in  the  country.  The 
poisonous  effluvium  spreads. 

Ague,  liver,  and  hypochondriacal  aflx»c- 
tions  are  in  its  train.  Pale  and  yellow 
complexions,  with  w^eak  eyes,  a  swollen 
abdomen,  and  a  wearisome  gait,  the  ac- 
companiments of  these  diseases,  are  everjr 
where  to  be  seen  among  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants, the  greater  portion  of  whom  are 
carrie<l  off  prematurely.  What  has  made 
this  once  prosperous,  healthy,  and  popu- 
lous country  so  poor,  diseased,  and  de 
serted  ?  The  woods  have  been  removed 
from  its  mountains!  Look  at  the  map, 
and  you  will  sec  that  these  run  through 
the  center  and  north-western  portions  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Apennines  are 
at  present  almost  entirely  denuded  of  the 
noble  forests  which  once  flanked  and 
protected  their  sides,  and  all  travelers 
agree  that  there  is  now  no  country  so 
miserable  as  that  which  is  included   in 


what  is  called  the  States  of  the  Chnroh, 
and  which  lies  along  the  Apennine  chain, 
between  Genoa  and  Naples. 

Leaving  Italy  for  Grermany,  the  traveler 
will  find  that  that  country  also  is  not  ez- 
empt  from  evil  results  wherever  its  mouiH 
tain- woods  have  been  removed.  A  jour- 
ney amongst  the  forests  of  Thuringia  and 
the  Harz  Mountains  furnishes  abundant 
vouchers  of  this  fact.  Woods  arc  also 
useful  along  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  as  their  roots  bind 
together  the  loose  sand,  and  prevent  its 
being  drifted  inland  by  the  sea-breesea. 
One  or  two  examples  will  show  this  in  % 
striking  light. 

The  sea-sand  having  overflowed  the 
cotmtry  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gascogne,  on  the  western  coast  of  Franoei 
and  threatened  to  make  it  valaeless  and 
uninhabitable,  Bremontier,  a  resident  of 
the  province,  succeeded  in  opposing  an 
effectual  barrier  to  its  further  progress  bv 
planting  a  wood.  He  first  of  all  planted 
the  sand  loving  bloom  {iS(xroih»fnnu9 
acoparius^)  and  produced  in  its  shade 
young  pine-trees,  and  so  bronght  the 
overflow  of  the  sea-sand  to  a  stand-still. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Prussia,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  situated  in  East- 
ern Prussia,  between  latitude  54^  15'  and 
54^  45'  north,  and  longitude  10^  16'  and 
20°  25'  east,  an  extensive  lagoon,  called 
the  Frische  Ilaff  or  Fresh  Gulf,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Frische- 
N  eh  rung,  or  Fresh  Beach,  a  tongue  of 
land  thirty-eight  miles  in  length  by  one 
in  breadth,  the  north-east  extremity  of 
which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  bv  a 
channel  half  a  mile  across.  The  low 
shores  along  this  coast  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  dunes  or  hills  of  blown 
sand,  which  stretch  almost  from  Daniig 
to  Pillau,  were  covered  with  a  thick  pine> 
forest  and  an  undergrowth  of  heath. 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prossia 
wanted  money.  One  of  his  noblemen 
wishing  to  secure  his  fnvor,  promised  to 
procure  it  him  without  loan  or  tax,  if  be 
would  permit  these  forests  to  be  removed. 
The  king  not  only  allowed  the  forests  in 
Prussia  to  be  cleared,  which  at  that  time 
were  certainly  of  little  value,  but  he  also 
permitted  the  whole  of  the  woods  on  the 
Frische-Nehrung  to  be  felled,  so  fiir  M 
they  were  Prussian.  The  financial  opem* 
tion  was  perfectly  prosperons ;  the  uBf; 
had  money.    But  in  the  elementary  opiP* 
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ations  which  followed  therefrom,  the  state  ' 
received  such  an  injury  that  itB  effects  re- 
main even  to  this  day.  The  sea-winds 
can  now  sweep  unimpeded  over  the  de- 
nuded hills,  the  Frishe  Haff  is  already 
half  tilled  with  sand — its  depth  being  now 
in  no  place  more  than  twelve  f»*et — and 
sedges  grow  for  some  distance  in  its  shal- 
lowing waters,  threatening  to  convert  it 
into  a  monstrous  swamp ;  the  anchorage 
extending  between  Elbing,  the  sea,  and 
Konigsburgr  is  endangered,  and  theiishint; 
in  the  H:iff  injured.  In  vain  have  all 
possible  efforts  been  made,  through  sand- 
heaps  and  pastures  of  course  sea  grass,  to 
cover  ag.iin  these  hills  with  matted  roots  ; 
the  wind  mocks  at  every  exertion.  The 
operatiim  of  the  Prussian  nobleman 
brought  the  king  200,000  thalers  or  £46,- 
000 ;  now  the  people  would  give  millions 
if  they  had  the  woods  back  again. 

The  woods  in  their  united  miffht  are 
truly  a  natural  fascine  or  fortitication, 
which  serves  to  withstand  the  perpetual 
encroachments  of  the  sand-hills  on  low 
and  exposed  shores ;  growing  on  the 
sides  of  mountains,  they  stay  the  progress 


of  glaciers,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  against  the  avalanche  or  moun- 
tain snowball,  which,  as  it  rolls  down  the 
mountain  side,  gradually  accumulates  in 
magnitude  and  velocity,  until  it  encount- 
ers a  forest  of  hardy  mountain  pines,  which 
bravely  await  its  onset.  Though  the 
foremost  trees  may  crash  and  fall  beneath 
its  ponderous  weight,  yet  they  check  its 
onward  progress  ;  and  the  united  strt^ngth 
of  its  forest  assailants  finally  shatters  it  to 
pieces. 

It  is  plain,  from  these  considerations, 
that  there  are  other  things  which  ought 
to  enter  into  our  calculations  before  a 
wood  is  cut  down  beside  the  mere  value 
of  the  trees  as  timber.  Ifireesare  re- 
moved from  a  mountain-side,  from  low, 
sandy,  and  exposed  shores,  or  from  an 
inland  district  only  scantily  supplied  with 
water,  there  is  no  end  to  the  mischievous 
consequences  that  will  ensue.  By  such 
ignorant  work  as  this,  the  equilibrium  in 
the  household  of  Nature  is  fearfully  dis- 
turbed, and  her  wise  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangements for  our  own  good  are  com- 
pletely frustrated. 


From    The    Leisure    Hour. 


LONG-SIGHTED      SUBJECT. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the  facul- 1 
ties  possessed  by  human  beings  in  common, 
which  is  exercised  in  such  various  degree, 
and  under  modifications  so  numerous  and 
astounding,  as  the  faculty  of  sight.  The 
events  of  our  daily  life  make  us  familiar 
with  all  degrees  of  blindness,  and  wo  rare- 
ly think  of  awarding  our  compassion  to 
people  afiiictcd  with  anything  far  short  of 
total  deprivation  of  vision.  We  see  num- 
bers of  persons  whose  sight  is  so  limited, 
that  every  thing  which  they  have  to  exam 
ine  closely  must  be  brought  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  face,  before  it  can  be  sub- 
jected to  scrtitiny.  We  pass  and  are 
passed  by  our  friends  in  the  street,  be- 
cause we  fail  to  recognize  each  other's 
countenances  at  a  fathom's  distance.     We 


see  one  man  traveling  over  the  newspaper, 
with  the  print  at  close  quarters  with  his 
features,  and  another  reading  it  freely  at 
arm's  length.  These  varieties  of  vision 
are  so  common,  and  in  regard  to  ordinary 
affairs  people  get  on  so  well  in  spite  of 
them,  that  we  treat  them,  for  the  most 
part,  with  unconcern,  and  leave  them  to 
DO  dealt  with  by  the  spectacle-maker. 
There  are,  however,  other  phases  in  the 
powers  and  varieties  of  human  vision, 
which  are  far  less  common,  and  which, 
therefore,  excite  more  remark.  We  refer 
to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  sight  pos- 
sessed by  some — powers  of  long  or  far 
sight,  of  microscopic  sight,  of  qtiick  sight 
— with  which  those  who  possess  and  cnlti* 
vate  them  astonbh  their  fellows.    ThnSi 
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there  are  persons  who  will  read  an  inscrip« 
tion  on  a  sign-board,  at  a  diHtance  at 
which  another  of  ordinary  sipfht  will  Imrd- 
ly  distinguish  the  board  itself.  Now  and 
then,  we  meet  a  man  who  can  recognize 
the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  acquaintances  at 
the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This 
kind  of  telescopic  vision,  however,  seems 
to  be  possessed  in  greatest  perfection  by 
seamen  and  navigators.  We  have  known 
a  sailor  on  board  a  ship,  in  the  middle  of 
a  dark  night,  announce  a  sail  in  the  ofhng 
a  mile  off,  which  lie  saw  with  the  naked 
eye,  though  we  failed  to  see  it  through 
the  captain's  glass ;  and  the  other  day  at 
Hastings,  a  pilot  startled  us  by  pointing 
to  a  three-master  on  the  far  horizon,  de- 
scribing it  by  the  unassisted  eye,  though 
to  us  it  cnme  barely  into  view  through  a 
powerful  Dollond.  Contrasted  with  this 
telescopic  sight  of  one  class  of  seers,  is 
the  microscopic  vision  of  another  class — 
the  men  who  writ^j  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  an  area  no  larger  than  a  sixpence ; 
who  fabricate  lever  watches  to  wear  on 
the  finger ;  or  manufacture  twenty  pair  of 
scissors,  complete  in  all  points,  brilliant  in 
polished  steel,  and  weighing  exactly  half  a 
grain  the  score.  Another  class,  again, 
possess  quick  sight ;  they  can  peruse  an 
entire  landscape  as  it  is  revealed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  midnight;  or  they 
can  follow  the  course  of  the  cannon  ball  as 
it  is  fired  from  the  cannon,  and  track  its 
entire  route.  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  a 
number  of  men  and  lads  thus  remarkably 
endowed,  were  set  to  watch  the  trnject  of 
the  shot  from  the  bombarding  vessels  of 
the  {Spaniards,  and  to  warn  the  men  on  the 
rock,  when  a  ball  was  making  for  the  em- 
brasure at  which  they  were  working  their 
gun — and  many  lives  were  thus  saved. 
Such  remarkable  faculties  of  vision  are 
generally  natural  gifts  ;  but  they  are 
always  injproved,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
they  are  acquired,  by  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation and  by  contmual  practice — as  is 
the  case  with  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
aeronauts,  and  numbers  of  artificers,  to 
whom  their  calling  is  their  teacher,  as 
with  those  who  navigate  the  seas. 

The  above  remarks  may  serve  to  intro- 
duce a  brief  notice  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
certainly  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  at 
a  great  distance,  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  there  is  no  other  instance  on  re- 
cord, and  concerning  whom  things  are  re- 
lated, which  might  be  reasonably  set  down 
as  fabulous,  were  they  not  established  by 


incontestable  authority.  M.  Filli&y  re- 
sided at  the  island  of  Mauriiiua  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  In  the 
year  1810,  he  startled  the  inhabitaata  of 
the  island,  which  was  then  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  by  aiinonnoing 
that  an  English  fleet  was  assembling  «t 
liodrigues,  and  preparing  to  advance  and 
attack  Mauritius.  When  questioned  as  to 
his  authority  for  such  an  assertion,  he  d<^ 
clared  that  he  had  seen  the  British  fleet 
rendezvousing  at  liodrigues,  from  the 
summit  of  Long  Mountain,  a  peak  acme 
thousand  feet  in  hight,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Port  Louis.  His  explanation  waa  at 
first  received  with  laughter  by  the  French 
Governor,  Rodrigues  being  three  hundred 
miles  off,  and  of  course,  as  every  one  anp- 
posed,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
vision ;  but  as  the  seer  persisted  in  hia 
declaration  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  he  met 
with,  the  governor  had  him  taken  into 
custody  and  clapped  in  prison,  for  the 
crime  of  raising  false  alarms.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  false  alarm  was  found  to  be 
a  true  report ;  the  British  fleet  appeared 
off  the  island,  and  soon  commenced  the 
attack  which  changed  the  destinies  of 
Mauritius,  by  transferring  it  to  British 
rule.  As  a  matter  of  course,  M.  Fillifky 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare 

f)owers ;  his  extraordinary  vision  was  no 
onger  doubted,  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  exercise  it  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Being  allotted  a  liberal  pen*iion  for  his 
services,  he  betook  Inmseff  daily  to  his 
lofly  point  of  observation,  and  seldom  failed 
to  report  the  approach  of  vessels  bound 
for  the  island,  long  before  they  made 
their  appearance  to  other  eyes.  His  re- 
ports were  so  numerous,  and  they  were 
always  so  thoroughly  justified  by  the 
event,  that,  strange  as  they  were  at  first, 
they  ultimately  became  familiar,  and  were 
entered  on  the  books  a*<  ordinary  matters. 
At  one  time  he  descried  a  large  Indiaman 
dismasted,  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  island,  and  reported  her  as  erect- 
ing jury-masts  and  steering  for  that  port, 
in  which  she  actually  arrived  about  a 
week  later.  At  another  time  he  reported 
a  marine  nondescript,  which  he  described 
as  two  shi^>s  joined  together;  and  a 
few  days  after,  a  four-masted  American 
schooner,  resembling  nothing  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  those  seas  before,  wst' 
rived  in  Port  Louis  harbor. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  olgec^  tlbit 
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owing  to  the  convexity  of  our  globe,  the 
tallest  ship  would  be  below  the  horizon 
line,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles, 
n)uch  more  at  four  hundred,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  physically  impossible  that  at 
such  distances  they  could  be  seen.  This 
is  true ;  but  M.  Fillifay  did  not  look  on 
the  sea  for  vessels  so  far  remote,  but  in 
the  sky,  and  he  saw,  not  the  vessels  them- 
selves, but  their  inverted  images,  in  the 
unclouded  heavens  above.  Scoresby  tells 
us  that  he  thus  saw  his  father's  vessel 
when  it  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  Polar  Seas.  M.  Fillifay  inva- 
riably chose  the  early  dawn  for  the  time 
of  liis  observations,  when  the  atmosphere 
seaward  was  free  from  exhalations.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  he  visited 
Bourbon  and  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  he  also  spent  a  short  time  in  Europe ; 
but  in  no  other  place  than  Mauritius  was 
he  able  to  exercise  his  amazing  £iculiy  of 


vision  with  success — a  fact  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  exceeding  rarity  of  the 
air  on  that  island.  He  professed,  during 
one  part  of  his  life,  to  be  able  to  impart  to 
others  his  peculiar  powers  of  vision ;  and 
probably  he  thought  that  what  was  so 
simple  a  matter  to  him,  might  be  easily 
acquired  by  others.  Experiment,  how- 
ever, convinced  him  ultimately  that  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
pointed  out  to  his  pupils  what  he  saw 
himself,  and  read  off  the  writing  in  the 
heavens  hundreds  of  miles  away  ;  all 
they  could  do  was  to  marvel  at  the 
powers  in  which  they  could  not  partici- 
pate, and  finally  the  business  of  instruction 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

M.  Fillifay  has  been  dead  many  years ; 
his  occupation  died  with  him,  for  no  man 
has  since  appeared,  bold  enough  to  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  office  he  vacated. 


from    Chambera's    Joarnal. 
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WiiKX  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru 
among    other    novelties    that    interested 
them  was  an  animal  which  appeared  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  the  camel, 
but  which,  as  it  partook  more  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  former,  they  denominated  ear- 
ner ot*  de  la  tierra^  or  sheep  of  the  country, 
*'  These  animals,"  writes  one  of  the  trav- 
elers, ''  are  of  great  use  and  profit  to  their 
masters.     They  are  large  enough  to  serve 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  they  can  carry  about 
one   hundred   pounds  or  more,  and   the 
Spaniards  used  to  ride  them,  and  they 
would  go  four  or  five  leagues  a  day.  Their 
wool  is  very  good  and  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  species  called  pacas  (^acas,) 
which   have  very  long  fieeces.    The  ex- 
pense of  their  food  is  trifling,  as  a  hand- 
ful of  maize  suffices  them,  and  they  can 
go  four  or  five  days  without  water.  Their 
flesh  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of 
Castile."     Gregory  of  Bolivar  estimated  | 
VOL.  LIX.— NO  4 


that  in  his  day  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  were  employed  in  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  alone,  while  four  millions  were  an- 
nually slauffhtered  for  food.  The  gar- 
ments  of  the  natives  were  also  woven 
from  their  wool.  This  very  serviceable 
animal  was  no  other  than  that  of  which 
the  three  species  are  now  known  as  the 
llama,  alpaca,  and  vicugna. 

The  llama  and  the  alpaca  resemble  each 
other  closely,  but  the  latter  is  somewhat 
shorter  in  the  limbs,  and  possesses  a  more 
copious  and  silky  fleece.  The  vicugna  is 
much  smaller  and  more  agile  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  lives  among  the  lofty 
crags  and  precipices  of  the  Cordilleras, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  Peruvian  coast  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  verdant  land,  from  which 
abruptly  ascend  the  steep  slopes  which 
lead  to  bleak  and  barren  table-lands.  On 
84 
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the  top  of  the  latter,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  ei,L(ht  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  llamas 
and  alpacas  browse  in  herds  on  moss, 
lichens,  and  the  rushy  grass  called  ycho. 
There  ihey  are  exposed  to  severe  v^'issi- 
tudes  of  climate.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground 
for  six  and  sometimes  eight  months  (»f  the 
year.  The  winds  are  keen  and  boisterous 
and  storms  frequent.  These  animals  are 
no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their  en- 
durance than  for  their  patience,  docility, 
and  intelligence.  They  shift  for  them- 
selves with  singular  success  even  in  the 
most  un{)romi8ing  localities,  and  require 
little  attention  from  the  shepherds.  They 
accommodate  themselves  both  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  can  dispense  with  water  for  a 
long  period,  Now-a-days  they  are  little 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  they  are 
killed  for  the  table,  and  their  wool  consti- 
tutes an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  staple  of  the  wool  is  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  in- 
ches long — that  of  English  wool  being 
seldom  more  than  six  inches  long.  The 
fleece  also  averages  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  whilst  that  of  our  sheep  is  seldom 
more  than  eight  pounds.  The  filaments 
are  of  a  soft,  lustrous,  silky  character. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  active  pro- 
moters of  that  useful  science  which  has 
lately  risen  into  notice  under  the  some- 
what awkward  names  of  "acclimation" 
and  "  applied  zoology,"  introduced  horses 
and  cattle  into  America,  and  looking 
about  for  some  animal  to  import,  by  way 
of  exchange,  into  their  own  country,  se- 
lected the  llama.  War,  however,  broke 
out,  and  the  idea  was  dropped.  It  was 
revive<l  several  times,  but  was  not  carried 
out  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  a  dozen  llamas  w*ere  deposited 
in  the  menagerie  at  San  Luca,  in  Lower 
Andalucia.  They  throve  very  well  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  died  out>,  it  is  sup- 
posed, through  an  intermixture  of  breeds, 
which  produced  mules.  Since  then  the 
llama  has  been  found  to  do  very  well  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and, 
better  still,  in  some  of  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  In  many  respects  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Australia,  and  the 
problem  of  its  settlement  there  appears  to 
have  been  successfully  determined. 

The  two  great  drawbacks  to  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  in  Australia  are  the  sparse 
herbage  and  the  sudden  droughts.  The 
grass  never  forms  turf;  it  grows  in  tofts, 


so  that  however  green  a  plain  may  look  at 
a  little  distance  the  dark  soil  always  dis- 
closes itself  between  the  blades  when  yon 
are  near  at  hand.  At  the  best  it  takes 
from  three  to  five  acres  to  feed  a  single 
sheep  w^hich,  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  apt  to  be  exhausted  before  it 
can  get  a  meal.  But  the  llama  has  not 
only  more  energy  and  endurance,  but  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  coarse  vegeta- 
tion which  the  sheep  rejects;  it  can  also 
do  without  water  for  an  almost  incredible 
time,  so  that  it  is  independent  of  the  treach- 
erous water-courses,  which  suddenly  dry  up 
into  beds  of  sand,  and  cause  the  sheep  to 
perish  of  thirst. 

These  circumstances  render  this  animal 
well  suited  to  Australia.  Many  and  seri- 
ous obstac'es  had,  however,  to  be  over- 
come before  the  promising  immigrant 
could  be  introduced  into  the  great  South- 
em  continent. 

The  government  of  Peru  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, under  severe  penalties,  the  expor- 
tations  of  any  llamas ;  hence  none  could 
be  shipped  from  a  Peruvian  port.  Mr. 
Ledger,  an  enterprising  colonist,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  a  flock  from. 
Peru  to  New-South  Wales,  conceived  the 
daring  design  of  smuggling  them  over  the 
Andes,  taking  ihem  to  Chili  overland,  and 
there  embarking  them  for  their  new  home. 
This  undertaking  was  attended  with  in- 
numerable difliculties,  dangers,  and  hard- 
ships. There  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  smuggling  such  things  as  lace  or  tobao- 
co,  which  can  be  easily  secreted ;  but  it 
was  truly  a  bold  and  original  idea  to  smug- 
gle several  hundreds  ot  large  living  ani- 
mals, which  were  jcalouslv  guarded  as  a 
national  monoply.  The  llamas  could  not 
travel  very  quickly ;  they  had  to  feed  bj 
the  way,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  observation  and  lull  the  suspicioDB  of 
the  authorities.  Mr.  Ledger^s  intimate 
knowledge  of  two  Indian  languages  and 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  n^ 
tives,  enabled  him  to  get  safely  to  the 
frontier,  where  nothing  but  great  courage, 
aided  by  a  bold  statagem,  enabled  him  to 
elude  a  guard  which  was  sent  to  arrest 
him.  lie  succeeded  in  reaching  Jujuy 
and  Salt  a,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Ar> 
gentine  Republic,  and  then,  turning  west* 
ward,  he  again  crossed  all  the  intncadee 
of  the  vast  Cordillera  into  Chili.  At  lengdl 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  starting  with  ui 
whole  flock  from  Copiapo,  and  soon  aftev 
arrived  in  Australia,  having  devoted 
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ly  four  years  of  incessant  labor  to  this  ob- 
ject. He  lost  a  number  of  the  llamas  (we 
u-^e  the  word  in  its  broad  generic  sense, 
without  reference  to  species,)  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  safely  landed,  and 
have  since  prospered  even  beyond  expec 
tation.  They  have  rapidly  increased,  Mr. 
E.  Wilson  states,  in  numbers,  appear  to 
be  free  from  all  diseases,  and  thrive  better 
upon  the  indigenous  herbage,  even  of  the 
rougher  and  coarser  descriptions,  than 
when  fed  with  clover,  lucerne,  or  other 
cultivated  grasses.  Mr.  Ledger  calculates 
that,  in  fifty  years,  the  flock  introduced 
by  him  will  have  increased  to  nine  mil- 
Mions  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
yielding  a  clip  of  sixty-eight  millions  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  I 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  export  of  llamas  to  Aus 
tralia  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
Peruvian  government,  astounded  at  Mr. 
Ledger's  wholesale  smuggling  under  their 
very  eyes,  have  withdrawn  their  prohibi- 
tion, and  seem  resolved,  since  they  can 
not  prevent  the  traffic,  to  turn  it  to  profit- 
able account.  Mr.  Duffield,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  an  eminent  house  in  South 
America,  has  obtained  a  "concession" 
from  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  authori- 
ties for  the  exportation  of  fifteen  hundred 
pure  alpacas,  and  has  pledged  himself  to 
land  the  first  five  hundred  in  Australia  by 
next  October.  This  gentleman  is  now  en- 
gaged in  collecting  the  herd  for  which  he 
has  contracted.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
E.  Wilson,  written  from  Potosi,  he  says : 
"  What  has  pleased  and  rewarded  me 
most  for  the  horrible  journeys  I  have  pass- 
ed, is  in  being  able  to  verify  by  personal 
observation  the  important  fict  that  the 
alpaca  will  live  and  thrive  in  the  hottest 
and  coldest  climates,  enduring  all  rigors 
and  trials  of  the  most  rapid  chansre  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  provided  the 
climate  be  dry.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Peruvians  were  among  the  first  agri- 
culturists of  their  age  (before  Spain  turn- 
ed them  all  into  slaves  and  miners,)  when 
the  alpaca  browsed  in  the  moist  and  filthy 
atmosphere  of  the  Peruvian  coast ;  and  if 
this  mtelligent  and  invaluable  animal 
could  live  and  thrive  there,  there  is  no 
part  of  Australia  or  New-Zealand  where 
it  would  not  equally  live  and  thrive.  If 
you  could  see  the  hot  sandy  desert  where 
I  met  with  these  animals,  or  the  bleak, 
barren,  and  horribly  desolate  mountains 


which  they  climb  in  search  of  a  very  jwe- 
carious  living  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
you  would  wonder  how  these  creatures 
live.  Here  and  there,  they  will  find  a  few 
dry  ferns  growing  between  barren  rocks, 
or  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heat  be- 
tween large  stones.  The  ice-plant  and  its 
relations,  with  a  few  other  green  things, 
that  only  just  peep  out  of  the  earth,  and 
which  no  sheep  could  nibble,  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  alpaca,  together  with  any 
hardy  shrub  which  the  Indian  has  not  cut 
down  for  firewood.  In  short,  they  will 
live  where  a  sheep  would  die ;  and  one  of 
the  great  benefits  which  this  animal  will 
confer  on  Australia  will  be,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  make  its  waste,  unconquered, 
and  almost  impenetrable  lands  as  valuable 
as  its  glorious,  broad,  agricultural  plains. 
The  flesh  of  the  llama  requires  to  be 
known  before  any  one,  who  has  not  tasted 
it,  can  believe  in  its  flavor,  which  has  a 
dash  of  fine  mutton  and  luscious  veal." 

One  can  not  help  thinking  there  is  somt- 
thing  significant  in  the  appearance  of  the 
llama  on  the  Australian  scene  just  at  the 
moment  when  on  all  sides  such  energetic 
and  successful  explorers  as  M'Dowell, 
Stuart,  Gregory,  Howitt,  Landsborough, 
and  Walker  are  opening  up  vast  tracts  of 
new  country,  much  of  which  is  unsuitable 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  an  animal  less  nice  about  its  food, 
and  less  dependant  on  supplies  of  water. 
At  the  same  time  that  such  scope  is  offer- 
ed to  the  enterprise  in  this  respect,  the 
demand  for  alpaca- wool  continues  on  the 
increase.  It  is  now  rather  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  Titus  Salt  first 
brought  this  material  into  vogue.  He 
was  walking  one  day  through  the  Liver- 
pool docks,  when  he  observed  a  tuft  of 
an  odd-looking  substance,  half  hair  and 
half  wool,  projecting  from  a  rent  in  a  large 
bale.  Always  on  the  alert  to  discover 
some  new  material  fit  for  weaving,  he 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  it,  rubbed  it  be- 
tween his  fingers,  twisted  it,  tried  to  snap 
it  in  twb,  separated  it  into  fibers,  and  test- 
ed its  qualities  in  various  other  ways. 
Then  he  t0f>k  it  home,  and  examined  it 
more  carefully.  The  result  was,  that  next 
morning  he  made  an  oflTer  for  the  bales  of 
this  new  stuff  to  the  firm  to  whom  they 
had  been  consigned.  As  they  had  Iain  in 
the  docks  for  some  time,  and  as  nobody 
seemed  to  know  to  what  use  the  material 
could  be  applied,  the  agents  would  almost 
have  been  willing  to  give  them  away  for 
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notliing,  rather  than  keep  tliem  on  their 
hands.  They  were  therefore  equally  sur- 
prised and  delighted  wlien  Mr.  Salt  offer- 
ed to  uive  them  eightpence  ])cr  pound  for 
tlie  whole  consignment,  and  gladly  closed 
with  the  bargain.  This  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  alpaca- wool  to  the  English 
market.  Mr.  Salt,  atler  many  difficulties, 
succeeded  in  adapting  his  machinery  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  new 
wool,  and  has  since  been  contiuaily  im- 


proving the  processes.  Other  manii&o- 
tarers  took  up  the  idea,  and  Bradford  is 
now  the  flourishing  seat  of  a  great  alpaca- 
trade.  Mr.  Salt's  own  worlu  at  Saltaire 
contain  twelve  hundred  power-looms  and 
produce  annually,  it  is  calculated,  five 
thousand  miles  of  webs.  If  the  llama  is 
naturalized  in  Australia,  wo  may  ezpeot. 
before  long,  to  see  a  great  extension  oi 
this  already  important  manufacture. 
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Among  the  great  men  and  monarchs 
who  live  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  few 
have  surpassed,  in  deeds  of  renown  and 
extent  of  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Charlemagne  stood  up,  head  and 
shoulders,  above  all  the  monarchs  who 
]>recedfd  or  followed  him  for  centuries, 
ll.s  historic  poitrait  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  canvas  seen  from  afar.  We 
have  chosen  for  an  embellishment  in  the 
])re8ent  number  of  Tiik  Eclectic  a  re- 
markable and  graphic  scene  in  the  life  of 
Charlemagne.  It  has  been  beautifully 
engraved  by  our  artist,  Mr.  George  E. 
Perine,  and  it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  re- 
cord a  brief  explanation  of  the  scene  in 
the  engraving,  in  order  to  impart  addi- 
tional iritere^t  to  the  engraving.  It  does 
not  lessen  the  interest  to  know  that 
Charlemagne,  though  he  lived  and  died  a 
thousand  and  lifty  yeai*s  ago,  yet  lives  in 
his  numerous  living  descendants  of  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  lineal  de- 
scent, of  which  we  have  given  a  brief 
sketcli  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  work. 
In  this  explanation  but  Httle  is  requisite 
except  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  Charlemagne  was  born  April 
iJd,  V42,  and  died  in  814,  January  28th. 
He  became  sole  emperor  of  the  West  in 
770.  His  first  queen  or  empress  was  the 
Princess  Desideria,  <laughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Lombards.  After  some  years  he 
caused  himself  to  be  divorced  from  her 
for  the  same  reason  that  Napoleon  did 
from  the  Empress  Josephine — she  bore 


him  no  children.  His  second  empress 
was  Hildegarde,  a  Swabian  princess  of 
royal  blood.  Tlie  incident  which  led  to 
it  is  depicted  in  the  engraving.  It  hap- 
pened on  this  wise,  as  it  is  related. 
Charlemagne  arranged  a  hunting  expedi* 
tion  for  his  nobles  and  noble  ladies.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  famed 
forests  of  Thunngia.  The  Princess  Hilde- 
garde was  of  the  party.  Her  beautiful  faoe 
and  form,  and  the  grac*e  and  dignity  with 
which  she  rode  and  managed  her  charger, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Charlemagnei 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  During  this 
hunting  excursion,  while  riding  alone 
with  hi-r  in  some  part  of  the  forest,  thrir 
passage  was  obstructed  by  a  wild  buIL 
The  Emperor  sought  a  combat  with  the 
furious  beast,  which  drove  his  horns  into 
the  body  of  the  Emperor's  horse,  as  seeo 
in  the  engraving,  and  he  would  soon  have 
been  overpowere<l  but  for  the  timely  aa> 
sistance  of  the  Princess  Hildegarde,  who 
gave  the  animal  a  death-blow  with  her 
lance.  The  scene  in  the  engraving  repre- 
sents the  critical  moment,  and  Gharle* 
magne  expresses  his  gratitude  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  ^^  Thanks,  uiy  guardian 
angel !  From  this  day  you  are  Empress.'* 
They  were  soon  after  married,  and  Hilde* 
garde  became  the  happy  mother  of  child* 
ren.  The  union,  thus  auspiciously  began 
I  and  consummated,  continued  a  happy  one 
'  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  a  curious  fiMt 
that  the  charter  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Amulph's  monastery,  near  Met%.je 
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dated  from  "  Ascension  Day,  783,  on  the 
eve  of  which  our  beh)ved  wife  died,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  our  union."  The  Prin- 
cess Ilildegarde  is  thus  the  great  ancestor 
of  many  families  of  note  in  various  com- 
munities in  this  .country.  Among  these 
are  the  families  of  Chauncy,  wliich  are 
the  descendants  of  President  Chauncy,  of 
Harvard  College.  The  late  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  were 
the  thirty  fourth  lineal  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  and  Ilildegarde.  In  the  life 
of  these  two  illustrious  persons  we  find 
the  following.  A  young  man  whom 
Charlemacjne  had  educated  became  his 
private  secretary  on  account  of  his  talents 
and  accomplishments  in  the  art  of  dictat- 
ing an  1  writing.  One  day,  on  the  news 
being  brought  to  Charlemagne  of  the 
death  of  a  certain  bishop,  he  asked 
whether  the  prelate  had  sent  before  him 
into  the  other  world  any  of  his  wealth 
and  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors;  and  on 
the  messengers  replying,  "My  lord,  not 
more  than  two  jmunds  of  silver,"  the 
young  man  sighed,  and  unable  to  contain 
the  lively  thought  within  him,  exclaimed: 
*'  A  poor  provision  for  so  long  a  journey !" 
Charlemagne,  after  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion, said  to  him  :  "  What  thinkest  thou  ? 
If  thou  hadst  this  bishopric,  wouldst  thou 
make  a  better  provision  for  so  long  a  jour- 
ney?" The  youth,  with  his  mouth  water- 
ing at  these  words  as  at  grapes  of  the  first 
vintage  dropping  into  it  of  themselves, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  saying:  "My 
lord,  herein  I  trust  myself  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  thy  power."  And  Charle- 
m  igne  said  to  him  :  "  Keep  thee  behind 
this  curtain  at  my  back,  and  thou  wilt 
hear  how  many  protectors  thou  hast." 
In  f:\ct  the  courtiers,  all  impatient  and  en 
vious  of  one  another,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain the  vacant  bishopric  through  those 
about  the  Emperor's  person.  But  he, 
holding  himself  firmly  to  his  purpose,  re- 


fused every  one,  saying  that  he  would  not 
break  his  word  to  the  youth.  At  last 
Queen  Ilildegarde  sought  the  King  in 
person,  in  order  to  secure  the  bishopric 
for  her  own  secretary.  As  Charlemagne 
received  her  request,  most  graciously  say- 
ing that  he  neither  could  nor  would  re- 
fuse her  anything,  but  that  he  never  could 
forgive  himself  should  he  deceive  the 
youth,  Hildegarde  .did  as  all  women  do 
when  they  wish  to  bend  their  husband^s 
will  to  their  own'  wishes.  Dissembling 
her  passion  and  softening  her  big  voice, 
she  strove  to  coax  the  unshakable  soul  of 
the  Emperor  into  a  compliance,  saying: 
"  Dear  Prince,  my  lord,  why  throw  away 
the  bishopric  on  this  child  ?  I  beseecn 
you,  my  sweetest  lord,  my  glory,  my  sup- 
port, to  bestow  it  upon  my  secretary, 
your  faithful  servant."  Then  the  youth, 
whom  Charlemagne  had  placed  behind 
the  curtain  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
all  the  solicitations  of  all  the  suitors, 
grasping  the  curtain  and  the  King  to- 
gether, cried  out  in  an  imploring  tone: 
"  Stand  firm,  lord  king,  and  suffer  not  the 
power  whicli  God  has  confided  to  thee 
to  be  wrested  from  thy  hands."  Then 
Charlemagne  ordered  him  to  show  him- 
self, and  said :  "  Take  the  bishopric,  and 
see  that  thou  sendest  before  me  and  be- 
fore thyself  into  the  other  world  greater 
alms  and  a  better  provision  for  that  long 
journey  whence  there  is  no  return." 

Charlemagne  was  in  form  and  stature 
of  a  large  and  well-built  frame,  with  a  no- 
ble head,  and  very  large  and  quick  eyes, 
and  a  nose  a  little  prominent^  and  a  chest 
somewhat  protuberant,  and  a  clear  voice. 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Deny's  relate  how 
he  split  a  knight  in  twain  with  one  stroke 
of  his  Hword.  He  could  carry  a  man  fully 
accoutred  and  standing  upright  on  his 
hand.  The  emperor  was  proportionate 
to  the  empire,  and  it  has  been  concluded 
that  he  who  reigned  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Ebro  must  needs  be  a  giant 
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EDucATfON  in  Modern  Europe  seems 
to  be  exempt  from*  the  experiments 
which  have  matured  or  advanced  ahnost 
every  science  and  art.  It  is  noi  tlie  re- 
proach but  the  glory  of  our  medicine  that 
it  is  empirical  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Our  natural  science  depends  upon 
the  double  evidence  of  experiment  and 
observation.  Why  is  the  training  of  the 
mind  to  be  alone  free  from  the  operation 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of 
progress?  Why,  for  instance,  should 
we  not  try  the  eflect  upon  a  Western  in- 
tellect of  an  Eastern  education,  or  the 
converse  ?  Some  radiciil  change  of  sys- 
tem seems  called  for  by  the  present  state 
of  education  among  us.  There  is  so  much, 
to  be  taught  besides  the  old  groundwork 
of  classics  and  mathematics,  that  any  but 
the  most  capacious  intellects  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  flood  of  knowledge,  which  flows 
over  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  and  leaves 
nothing  but  its  dregs.  To  this  overbur- 
dening of  the  mind  may  perhaps  .be 
ascribed  the  want  of  commanding  genius 
that  ciiaracterizes  our  day.  There  is 
much  mediocrity  and  some  excellence, 
but  little  of  that  dazzling  ability  which 
overleaps  ail  difliculties  and  remains  like  a 
beacon  to  guide  the  ambition  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Apart  from  the  practical  good  that  may 
accrue  from  the  siudy  of  aliiii  systems  of 
education,  there  is  great  interest  in  an  at 
tempt  to  trace  how  famous  minds  grew 
and  were  nourished.     When  we  see  some 
great  monument  of  huu)an   art,  our   first ! 
wi.^h  is  to  know  by  whom  it  was  designed,  | 
and  what  was  the  hi.story  of  its  construc- 
tion.    The  same   feeling   makes   us  look 
with  an  interest  that  in  j)rivate  life  would 
be   curiosity  into   the  mental    history  of 
those  who  works  have  been  our   constant 
delight  perhaps  from  chiklhood;  and  our  I 
moriifieatiou   when    we  cannot  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Thousand  (uul  Oh    Nights^  \ 
or    be^in   no   <Joubt   that  the  I  hid  and 
O  hjf^i^i'jj  were  really  written  by  Homer,  is 
not  unlike  that  we  feel  when   we  contem- 


plate some  vast  or  beautiful  stracture,  and 
ask  in  vain  who  was  the  architect 

Although  Homer  did  not  begiu  his  tale 
of  Troy  from  the  fatal  egg,  wr  can  scaroe- 
iy  follow  Horace's  advice,  and  start  in  the 
midst  of  our  subject.  The  education  of 
children  is  no  small  part  of  our  question, 
though  it  is  scarcely  the  weightiest ;  so 
we  take  early  education  first,  coufiuing 
ourselves  to  that  of  boys,  as  we  propoiKe 
leaving  the  complete  subject  of  female 
education  for  another  occasion. 

In  the  primeval  age  children  Beem  to 
have  been  very  much  lefl  to  the  kind  care 
of  Nature,  their  minds  as  unfettered  with 
learning  as  their  bodies  with  clothing.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  decrepit  or  over- 
wrought civilization  to  smother  them,  like 
young  mummies,  in  thu  bandages  of  pre- 
mature wisdom.  With  the  ancient  He- 
brews, only  those  children  who  were  in- 
tended for  the  priesthood  seem  to  have 
received  any  special  training.  The  father 
of  the  family  was  strictly  commanded 
under  the  Law  to  instruct  his  children  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  in 
their  religious  and  moral  duties.  Probi^ 
bly  he  also  taught  them  to  read  and  write; 
for  there  is  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites  had  this  knowledge,  as  in  the 
passage  which  is  constantly  quoted  incor- 
rectly :  ^'  Write  the  vision,  and  make  [it] 
plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  tnat 
readeth  it'^  (Ilab.  2  :  2.)  In  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
Jewish  mind  fed  upon  itself  and  produced 
that  strange  mass  of  literature,  the  vast 
Talmud  and  Targums,  which  no  modem 
Scholar  has  read  through, — a  melancholy 
example  of  the  evil  of  exclusive  attention 
to  but  one  study,  and  a  signal  reply  to 
all  who  do  not  reco;znizc  in  the  Old  Tea- 
tament,  much  of  which  is  not  very  re- 
mote in  date  from  these  writiniirs,  an  in- 
lluence  not  traceable  in  the  works  of  the 
Kabbins, — in  the  days  of  the  Talmud,  it 
was  natural  thai  education  should  be  cai> 
ried  to  the  furthest  extreme.  ^^  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,"  says  the  Talmud  itself 
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"  beoanse  the  education  of  children  was 
neixlet-ted."  The  father  instructed  hi* 
ehihl  until  he  had  attained  an  age  of  six 
vears.  One  of  the  Rabbins  would  never 
eat  his  breakfast  until  he  had  repeated 
with  his  son  the  lesson  of  the  day  before, 
and  taught  him  something  in  addition.  At 
the  schools  a  master  was  provided  for 
every  tive  and  twxuUy  chihben  ;  if  there 
were  forty,  he  could  have  an  assistant.  A 
school  should  not  be  established  in  the 
most  crowded  part  of  towns,  for  fear  of 
thti  chihlren's  health  ;  nor  near  a  river, 
to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge. 
Joseph  us  might  well  say  that  the  chief 
care  of  his  people  was  to  educate  their 
children.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that 
the  Kabbins  were  the  most  useful 
pedants  that  ever  lived.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  most  literary  nation  of 
antiquity,  do  not  seem  to  have  begun  ed- 
in-ation  at  an  early  age  ;  while  the  Per- 
siant,  putting  aside  Xenof)hon'8  Cyro- 
inrd'm  as  really  Greek,  are  not  known  to 
have  I  aught  their  children,  before  they 
were  twenty  years  of  age,  any  thing 
more  than  horsemanship,  to  handle  to 
bow,  arnl  to  speak  the  truth ;  the  last  of 
which  accomplishments  has  been  griev- 
ously neglected  by  their  degenerate  de- 
scendants, who  are  famous  even  in  the 
East  for  their  skill  in  falsehood.  Tlie 
an(!i(nt  Greeks,  like  their  rivals,  were 
more  attentive  to  the  body  than  the  mind  ; 
and  the  notices  of  their  method  of  educa- 
tion tliat  have  come  down  to  us  are 
scarcely  clear,  except  upon  the  import- 
ance of  irvmnastic  exercises.  Plato  seems 
to  ol)je<r  to  very  early  mental  training; 
and  Aristotle  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
both  laying  great  stress  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  body.  There  were  schools, 
and  the  course  of  in.ntrtiction  was  in 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics,  and 
sometimes,  it  seems,  in  drawing  also. 
Grammar  comprehemleil  reading,  writ- 
ing, aixl  arithmetic.  The  works  of  the 
poets  w(M-e  read,  and  largely  committed 
to  memory  ;  a  practice  that  was  constant 
until  late  times,  and  is  advised  by  Plato. 
At  sixteen  or  eighteen  instruction  save 
in  gy!]i nasties  seems  to  have  been  option- 
al. The  Itomans  had  schools,  perhaps 
even  for  girls,  where  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  twelve  tables  were 
taught.  When  childhood  was  past,  the 
weal  hv  Roman  vouth  traveled  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  more  particularly 
staying  at  Athens.    The  ^luBlims  are  at- 


tentive to  the  religious  training  of  their 
sons;  and  to  almost  every  mosque  in 
town  or  village  a  day-school  is  attached, 
in  which  the  boys  of  all  classes,  but  most- 
ly of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  are 
taught  to  read  and  to  recite  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Kur-dn,  and  the  simplest 
arithmetic,  at  the  cost  of  about  twopence 
a  week.  Writing  is  rarely  tatight,  and 
the  girls  learn  to  sew  ami  embroider 
at  home.  The  recitation  of  the  Kur-an 
is  worth  hearing,  as  a  marvelous  stretch 
of  memory.  A  boy  is  delighted  to  go 
through  it  for  a  trifling  present,  and 
to  ceaselessly  rock  his  head  and  recite  for 
six  hours  without  makinir  a  slip.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Kur-an  is  written 
in  rhyming  prose.  In  two  respects  this 
education  is  eminently  successful:  the 
people  generally,  even  the  lower  orders, 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  ]»rinci- 
ples  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  children, 
without  losing  their  childishness,  acquire 
the  manners  of  grown-up  people  to  a  de- 
gree which  is  astonishing  to  Westerns; 
but  this  IS  rather  due  to  home-training 
than  school-education.  The  Chinese, 
similarly,  commence  their  training  early  ; 
but  instead  of  confining  their  instructions 
to  religious  and  moral  duties,  they  soon 
begin  the  business  of  general  education. 
This,  too,  is  the  method  of  the  modern 
Western  nations. 

Is  it  better  to  confine  the  education  of 
children  to  what  is  needful  for  their  guid- 
ance in  after-life,  or  should  ptirely  intellec- 
tual training  be  gradually  commenced  ? 
The  practical  matter  is,  whether  any 
child- learning  is  reallv  recollected.  It  is 
of  advantage  to  gain  the  accents  of  foreign 
languages  while  the  organs  of  speech  are 
most  flexible,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Russians,  which  has  made  them  speak 
the  best  English  and  French  out  of  the 
two  countries  in  Europe.  But  to  fill  the 
perturbed  little  heads  with  the  crude  ele- 
ments of  science,  to  teach  any  thing  that 
involves  a  why,  is  to  check  the  natural 
mode  of  learning.  In  after-years  this  very 
desire  for  a  reason  is  the  main  impediment 
to  learning,  and  at  last  we  become  wise 
enotigh  to  regret  the  days  of  s]>otaneoaB 
acquirement.  But  it  is  a  still  more  serioiu 
evil  that  over-mnch  cramming  the  mind 
cramps  the  body,  when  too  soon  exe 
is  neglected,  and  the  inevitable  late 
of  study  arc  adopted.  Very  oft 
school  is  to  the  middle  d  nnper 
like  theprematnrelji 
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of  the  poor,  who  carries,  drags,  and  nurses 
her  many  successors,  a  resource  of  the 
overworked  who  wish  to  be  quiet,  or  of 
the  victims  of  fashion  who  desire  to  be 
undisturbed.  Docs  any  boy  or  girl  learn 
any  tlung  beyond  duty  before  ten  or 
twelve  ?  There  is  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  question. 

After  childhood,  our  subject  becomes 
alarmingly  wide.  There  is  the  matter 
taught,  and  how  it  is  taught,  schools  and 
colleges,  teachers  and  professors,  suggest- 
ing half  the  controversies  that  the  distri- 
bution of  our  vast  educational  grant  of 
near  a  million  occasions,  and  those  which 
the  universities  have  been  practically,  if 
not  actually,  debating  since  our  learned 
men  were  obliged  to  go  to  Cordova  to 
learn  physic  and  science. 

Look  at  any  class  of  modem  objects 
which  afford  s(!Ope  for  taste,  and  you  will 
see  how  bewildered  our  workmen  have 
been  at  the  multitude  of  examples.  Some 
follow  the  Greeks,  some  the  Romans; 
some  imitate  the  false  lines  of  the  Chinese 
patterns,  others  borrow  their  ideas  from 
the  wild  taste  of  the  Italian  Majolica. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  compact  style. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  the  ancients, 
and  those  modems  who  have  been  acci- 
dentally shut  out  from  foreign  influences. 
Tiie  Greeks  matured  their  art,  and  cared 
nothing  for  what  Egvptians  or  Assyrians 
were  doing.  To  sculpture  Pericles  in  an 
Egyptian  style,  would  have  been  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  old  fashion  of  acting  Julius 
Cwsar  in  top-boots,  and  Cleopatra  in  pow- 
der and  patches. 

The  old  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from 
the  note-books  of  their  scribes,  gave  their 
young  men  of  the  richer  classes  a  very 
careful  education.  They  were  taught  the 
doctrines  of  their  complicated  religion, 
and  its  multitudinous  prayers ;  the  art  of 
polite  letter  writing,  the  elaborateness  of 
which  is  atteste<l  by  rcmiiniug  exam- 
ples ;  and  the  sciences  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, and  astrology.  Foreign  lan- 
guages they  entirely  neglected,  as  we  see 
by  their  careless  8])elling  of  foreign  names 
There  were  colleges  for  students  as  well 
learned  men  at  the  chief  temples  ;  and  the 
channi  of  ages  is  bridged  over  when  we 
read,  in  the  letter  of  a  civilian  scribe  at  a 
foreign  post,  deep  regrets  for  the  student- 
life  in  the  temple  of  llermes  Trismegistus, 
where,  he  patheticilly  says,  there  was  no 
end  of  beer.  We  have  a  like  system  to 
that  of  Egypt  io   that  modern  Egypt, 


China ;  where,  however,  it  is  carried  to 
an  unwise  extreme  in  the  minute  examinak* 
tions,  rewards,  and  degrees,  for  each 
stage,  which  have  reduced  the  whole 
empire  to  a  centralized  machine,  which 
falls  to  pieces  when  it  is  worked  by  weak 
or  careless  hands.  Thus  did  the  Boar- 
bons  before  the  French  Revolution^  and 
the  late  emperors  of  Russia,  whose  polioj 
is  reversed,  perhaps  too  late  to  undo  its 
effects.  The  Talmudic  Jews  followed  ft 
method  like  this,  though  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  its  political  effect,  as 
they  were  rigidly  debarred  from  politioSi 
Its  intellectual  working  may  be  seen  in 
the  wildemess  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
cognate  writings,  which  show  the  most 
melancholy  instance  that  literature  affords 
of  a  purposeless  pursuit  of  trivialities. 
Before  we  come  to  such  systems  in  mod- 
ern Europe,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of 
Greek  instruction. 

The  Greeks  had  no  colleges.  Philoso- 
phers gathered  around  them  followers, 
whom  they  instructed  generally  in  some 
place  of  public  resort ;  as  the  Stoics,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  portico  (Stoa) 
in  which  their  master  taue^ht ;  the  Acade* 
mio  school,  which  resorted  to  the  groves 
of  Academus;  or  the  Peripatetics,  wha 
walked  about  in  their  discussions.  This 
manner  of  teaching — implying  the  ah* 
sence  of  books  and  all  the  modem  uuif 
chinery  of  instruction,  and  irregnlar  in  its 
practice,  as  well  as  ending  in  no  spedal 
distinction  for  the  pupils,  except  what 
they  gained  from  the  general  opinion  of 
the  philosophers — is  strangely  repngnant 
to  all  our  modern  ideas.  Yet  remember 
what  it  effected,  first  of  all,  in  Greece  it^ 
self;  how  the  ])hilosophers  led  not  alone 
the  world  of  thought,  but  the  world  of 
action  ;  and  literature  was  not  the  omft» 
rnent  of  generals  and  statesmen,  but  the 
mainspring  of  their  actions;  then  how^ 
passing  from  Greece  to  Greece's  ogd* 
querors,  the  influence  of  philosophy,  in 
spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  old  Roman; 
])arty,  worked  into  the  very  heart  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  gave  the  Romane 
a  literature,  historians,  orators,  statesmen, 
who  drew  from  the  abundant  spring  of 
Greek  philosophy ;  observe  that  influenoi^ 
when  Greece  and  Rome  had  perished^ 
breaking  forth  in  the  freshness  of  yontk 
with  the  Christians  of  the  West  and  the 
Muslims  of  the  East;  and  now  at  lam^' 
when  Aristotle  has  been  shaken  in  hi| 
empire  after  an  unexampled   length' >dF 
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rule,  and  the  world  has  begun  to  say  that 
Greek  philosophy  is  at  last  exhausted, 
see  Plato  takin<jf  Aristotle's  ])lace,  and  the 
dominion  of  Greek  philosophy  spreadini^ 
once  more.  When  we  were  told  how  an 
intrepid  traveler  in  the  far-away  unknown 
center  of  Africa  came  upon  a  learned 
black,  who  had  studied  at  the  University 
of  Cairo,  solacing  himself  among  his  bar- 
barous fellow-countrymen  with  the  study 
of  Plato  in  Arabic,  we  felt  what  a  power- 
ful influence  this  must  be  that,  in  another 
language,  and  a  land  so  alien,  could  still 
assert  its  power.  Is  it  well  to  disregard 
the  system  that  produced  Plato  and 
Platonism,  and  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
the  ignoble  examples  of  China  and  Japan  ? 
The  manner  of  Greek  instruction,  from 
the  days  of  Socrates  downwards,  is  abun- 
dantly stated  in  the  philosophic  writings, 
and  most  of  all  in  those  that  have  that 
dialogue  form  which  has  so  strangely  dis- 
appeared from  modem  use.  They  show 
us  the  piiilosopher  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  discussing  with  them  every  sub- 
ject which  observation  or  exj)erience  sug- 
gested, giving  an  equally  patient  hearing 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  ignorant,  and  seek- 
ing not  to  make  a  display  of  learning  but 
to  elicit  truth.  No  doubt  these  dialogues 
do  not  fairly  represent  what  really  took 
place,  since,  though  founded  upon  reality, 
their  object  is  to  explain  certain  theories, 
not  to  j)reserve  the  very  words  of  debate. 
This  method,  too,  had  its  abuse.  It  gave 
great  room  for  display ;  and  as  the  national 
genius  declined,  the  Sophists  who  called 
themselves  wise  men  succeeded  to  those 
who  took  the  modest  name  of  lovers  of 
wisdom.  These  men,  finding  that  the 
great  intellects  of  the  philosophers,  though 
they  had  not  exhausted,  had  certainly 
handled  with  a  skill  their  successors  could 
never  reach,  the  chief  problems  of  mind 
and  matter,  invented  a  pursuit  of  trivial 
questions,  a  system  of  arguing  for  argu- 
ing's  sake,  that  would  have  ended  in 
bringing  ])hilosophy  into  contempt,  had 
not  Christianity  rescued  it  from  their 
han<ls,  and  taken  it  into  a  new  arena  of 
thought.  Heartily  as  St.  Paul  condemns 
the  Sophists  and  the  Talmudists,  yet  it 
was  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannusthat  he 
disputed  daily  for  two  years.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  when  he  condemned  the 
narrow  aspirati(ms  of  many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  showed  that  even  the 
light  of  nature  had  not  been  used  aright 
by  them,  be  pointed  out  where  it  had 


shone  upon  their  better  paths  of  thought, 
and  raised  Plato  from  the  cold  blank  of  a 
heathen  ideal  to  the  momentary  enthusi- 
asm which  made  him  picture,  in  language 
that  roads  almost  like  prophecy,  the  suffer- 
ings by  which  a  perfect  man  shotild  be 
proved  to  be  Gorl  ?  But  the  substance  of 
what  the  Greeks  taught  is  not  the  main 
question ;  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
their  method. 

The  Greek  method  of  teaching  was 
adopted  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  the 
East.  Before  two  centuries  had  passed 
that  counter-conquest,  the  nobler  from  its 
being  won  by  the  silent  of  influence  of 
mind,  which  Horace  commemorates  of  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  been  wrought  with 
the  empire  of  Baghdad,  Neither  the 
prejudice  of  race,  nor  strong  religious 
fanaticism,  could  put  a  barrier  to  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  a  nation  which,  though  loving 
its  own  literature,  had  burnt  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  pagan  Greeks.  With 
Greek  philosophy  came  the  Greek  method 
of  teaching ;  and  the  records  of  the  dis- 
putes of  the  learned  Arabs  of  those  days 
revive  the  society  that  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  had  portrayed.  From  one  great 
city  to  another  this  system  spread,  and 
and  its  latest  and  present  capital  is  Cairo, 
still  the  center  of  Arab  learning.  As  it  is 
safer  to  speak  of  the  present  than  of  the 
past,  more  especially  when  this  can  be 
done  from  personal  knowledge,  we  may 
give  some  notice  of  this  method  as  it  is 
pursued  at  the  Mosque  of  El-Azhar,  the 
University  of  Cairo,  which  still  exists, 
notwithstanding  the  unjust  spoliation  of 
Turkish  rulers,  who,  having  destroyed 
every  one  of  the  many  colleges  of  the 
other  moFques,  have  dared  to  curtail  the 
income  of  this  chief  home  of  Muslim  learn- 
ing. 

The  Mosque  of  El-Azhar  is  a  spacious 
square  court,  having,  a  deep  portico  for 
prayer  in  the  side  towards  Mekkeh,  and  in 
the  other  three  sides  lesser  porticoes,  con- 
taining a  number  of  apartments,  each  of 
which  is  devoted  to  students  of  a  particu- 
lar nation  or  province  of  the  Muslim 
world.  Each  apartment  has  its  library, 
from  which,  and  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  students  derive  their  educa- 
tion. The  students  arrive  only  able  to 
read  and  reoite  the  Kur-dn,  sometimes  to 
write.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Lane:  "The 
regular  subjects  of  study  are  grammatical 
iuflexion  and  syntax,  rhetorie,  versification) 
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loi^ic,  theolocry,  the  exposition  of  the  Kiir- 
dn,  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the 
complete  science  of  jurisprudence,  or  ra- 
ther of  religions,  moral,  civil,  and  criminal 
law,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Kur-an  and  the  traditions ;  toirether  with 
arithmetic,  as  far  as  it  is  nseful  in  matters 
of  law.  Lectures  are  also  given  in  alge- 
bra, and  in  the  calculations  of  the  Moham- 
madan  calendar,  the  times  of  prayer,  etc." 

{Modem  Kgyptians^  5ih  edition,  j).  211.) 
Jntil  Mohammad  'Alee  seized  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mosque,  all  students,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  poor  persons, 
received  daily  rations  from  the  mosque. 
Now  most  of  the  strangers  can  alone  be 
thus  supported.  None  pay  any  thing  for 
their  instruction.  No  professor  receives 
either  salary  or  pay.  Tlie  professors,  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  P^ast,  support 
themselves  by  copying  bonks  and  private 
teaching,  and  the  students  do  the  same. 
Who  would  imagine  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  there  should  exist  among  a  people 
far  below  us  in  civilization  so  noble  an  in- 
stitu'ion,  such  an  institution  as  would,  if 
projected  among  us,  be  thought  the  wild 
invention  of  a  fantastic  imagination. 

Though  the  students  arrive  at  the  As- 
her  with  the  most  rudimentary  know- 
ledge, they  there  receive  no  systematic 
education  exce]>t  by  lectures.  But  as  the 
professors  are  unpaid,  they  are  ready  to 
answer  the  questions  of  all  students  with 
impartiality.  At  the  time  of  Ifcturing 
the  professor  seats  himself  on  the  matted 
ground  against  a  pillar,  and  the  students 
form  a  ring  around  him.  He  selects  a 
portion  of  a  well-known  work,  and  reads 
or  speaks  a  lecture  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  After  the  lecture  is 
concluded,  the  auditors  can  ask  any  ques- 
tion that  it  has  suggested.  As  far  as  the 
instruction  goes,  it  is  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  has  produced  men  of  emin- 
ent learning.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  raised  is,  that  it  might  not  be  j)rac- 
ticable  with  a  wider  range  of  studies. 
Such  a  range  might  necessitate  modifica- 
tions of  detail ;  but  surely  such  modifica- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  its  noble 
impartiality.  The  extraordinary  maimer 
in  which  memory  is  trained  under  this 
system  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  West- 
ern mind.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  student 
to  know  by  heart  several  treatises,  and 
even  a  lexicon,  the  books  in  use  being  al- 
most all  in  manuscript,  and  therefore  few 
and  costly.     But  we  must  remember  that 


the  time  is  not  long  past  at  which  Earo- 
pean  scholars  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  books  to  which  they 
now  only  occasionally  refer,  that  they 
could  largely  cite  authorities  from  memo- 
ry in  discussion  or  controversy.  There 
have  been  recent  instances  of  great  men- 
tal ability  of  this  kind,  as  those  of  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Niebuhr  the  historian ;  bnt 
their  memories  were  probably  natural. 
The  great  succ^»ss  of  this  limitecl  range  of 
studii'S,  which  sends  out  admirable  logi- 
cians and  accomplished  writers,  all  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  religion 
and  laws,  afibrds  a  subject  of  important 
inquiry  ;  for  it  is  exactly  in  this  ground- 
work that  modern  Western  education 
fails.  If  our  scholars  were  as  tlioroughly 
grounded  in  the  princi[)les  of  religion  and 
logic,  we  shouhl  find  fewer  of  them  coming 
in  middle  life  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  which  they  conceni  entirely  un- 
provided with  the  necessary  implements, 
and  using  in  their  sead  the  incongmooa 
weapons  of  classical  and  mathematical 
study. 

The  university-system  of  the  Arabs  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe  in  the  so-called 
Dark  Ages.  The  object  for  which  the 
colleges  and  imiversities  of  the  West  were 
founded  was  the  instruction  of  poor  stu- 
dents. The  professors  were  indeed  often 
salaried,  but  msufiiciently,  and  their  places 
were  rather  honorable  than  lucrative  posts. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  learned  men  rais- 
ed from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  places  in 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  of  Rome 
alone  still  claims  the  glory  of  preserving 
this  antique  liberality;  but  it  may  be 
urged  by  its  opponents  that  it  is  not 
wholly  unselfish.  Those  of  its  colleges 
and  schools  that  give  a  free  education,  do 
so  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  More 
liberal  in  this  matter  than  any  other 
church,  when  the  greatness  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  considered,  Rome  is  yet  fitf 
behind  the  excellence  of  medieval  prao- 
tice. 

That  the  Eastern  and  Western  systems 
were  identical,  can  be  shown  by  the  his 
tory  of  the  learned  men  of  medieval  Eu- 
rope. John  of  Salisbury,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  he  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  logic  under  the  Peripir 
tetic  of  Palais,  the  famous  Abelard  ;  after- 
wards followed  Magister  Albericns,  re- 
maining 1  wo  years  with  him  and  Robeitna 
Metrideusis,  an  Englishman;   for  three 
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years  he  stuclied  grammar  under  William 
de  Conchin.  Under  one  Richard,  sur- 
named  the  Bishop,  he  retraced  all  he  had 
before  learned,  and  particularly  the  quad- 
rivium — arithmetic,  astronomy,  geometry, 
and  music — into  which,  and  the  trioium 
— grammer,  logic,  and  rhetoric — elemen- 
tary education  was  then  divided  ;  he  next 
followed  Harduin,  specially  re-studied  rhe 
toric  and  logic,  and  closed  his  course  with 
theological  instruction  under  two  masters 
for  tiiree  years.  These  studies  occupied 
twelve  years.  Do  you  not  suppose  that 
he  was  fortified  with  great  funds  for  such 
an  enterprise  of  scholarship  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  tells  us  that  he  was  poor,  and 
supported  himself  by  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  noble.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  how  completely  this  corresponds 
w4th  the  practice  of  the  East. 

The  colleges  of  modern  Europe,  which 
are  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  have  all  one 
system  divided  into  two  important  branch- 
es. Professors  are  salaried,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  education  virtually  falls  not  on 
the  foundation,  but  on  the  pupils.  The 
expense  varies  greatly  at  different  college's, 
in  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  clashes,  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  essential  difference  is,  thai  most 
colleges  Ibllow  the  professorial  system  of 
teaching,  but  that  a  i'aw  adopt  the  tutorial. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  notably  teach  by 
tutors,  the  Scotch  universities  by  profes- 
sors. It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said  that 
the  Iiinglish  method  is  of  more  advantage 
to  some  individual  pupils,  the  Scotch  to 
the  whole  mjiss.  In  the  former,  the  un- 
dergraduate depends  very  much  upon  the 
acuteness  of  his  tutor ;  in  the  latter,  the 
greater  ability  is  sure  to  gain  the  higher 
places.  Of  course  no  amount  of  inequal- 
ity in  tutors  can  prevent  the  highest  merit 
from  winning  distinction,  or  raise  the  low- 
est far  out  of  its  proper  level ;  still  there 
must  be  a  certain  disturbance  of  the  na- 
tural order  in  which  the  other  system 
would  inevitably  arrange  the  competitors. 
Besides,  the  English  method  necessarily 
tends  to  make  the  professors  poor  sinecu 
rists,  and  to  increase  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation. It  puts  a  large  body  of  tutors  in 
the  place  of  a  few  professors,  and  thus  re- 
duces the  income  of  the  professor  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  his  equal  at  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity receives,  while  making  the  cost  to 
the  student  perhaps  three  tipies  as  much. 
Without  drawing  an  invidious  comparison 
between  medieval  principle  and  modern 


practice,  we  may  ask  how  far  learning  has 
gained  by  the  change,  and  particularly  by 
an  innovation  that  has  virtually  abolished 
the  professors  as  a  working  body.  With- 
out entering  into  all  the  details  of  educa- 
tion, we  must  glance  at  three  chief  ques- 
tions— the  range  of  subjects  taught,  the 
cost  of  learning,  and  the  persons  who 
should  have  the  charge  of  instruction. 

The  range  of  subjects  to  which  educated 
men  pay  attention  has  been  constantly 
widening,  until  their  grasp  by  any  single 
niind  has  been  rightly  pronounced  impos- 
sible. University  education  has  remained, 
so  far  as  compulsory  instruction  and  hon- 
ors worth  the  winning  are  concerned,  in 
the  old  position  of  three  centuries  ago,  re- 
fusing to  see  beyond  the  limited  horizon 
that  was  then  allowed  to  man.  At  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  Gottingen  or  Bonn,  the 
student  who  would  achieve  distinction 
must  go  through  the  same  classical  course 
as  three  centuries  ago.  If  he  would  take 
the  highest  place,  he  must  also  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  mathematical 
sciences.  What  chance  has  he,  at  the 
time  when  the  mind  is  most  flexible,  of 
making  himself  profoundly  acquainted 
with  any  other  class  of  subjects  which  may 
engage  him  in  the  serious  work  of  after- 
life ?  The  reply  that  is  always  made  to 
this  is,  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man  devote 
himself  wholly  or  even  mainly  to  natural 
science,  the  want  of  a  classical  education 
makes  him  an  inelegant  scholar,  lacking 
all  the  refinement  which  springs  from  the 
deep  study  of  the  models  of  antiquity. 
But  can  this  be  asserted  of  the  grc'at  me- 
dieval doctors  who  lived  before  the  revi- 
val of  Greek  literature,  of  the  Oriental 
scholars  of  Shakespeare,  who  "  knew  little 
Latin,  and  less  Greek?"  The  cause  is 
not  the  want  of  classical  knowledge,  but 
the  want  of  university  education.  No 
doubt  classical  knowledge  tends  to  refine- 
n\ent ;  but  is  there  not  a  sufficient  foun- 
tain of  refined  literature  in  our  own  mo 
ther  tongue  ?  The  remedy  is  not  so  easy 
to  perceive.  Latin  is  still  so  far  the  learn* 
ed  language  of  the  modern  world,  and 
must  always  so  greatly  retain  its  place, 
that  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  scholar. 
Greek,  less  necessary  for  use,  is  of  all 
languages  most  for  adornment;  and  no 
one  can  hope  for  a  scholar's  career  if  he 
has  not  some  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed language  of  antiquity.  Yet  surely, 
when  some  such  grounding  has  been  form- 
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ed,  the  student  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  choose 
his  special  course,  and  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect that  the  distinction  of  his  after  days 
should  bejjin  at  the  time  of  his  days  of 
study;  that  university  honors  should  be 
the  earnest  of  the  harder-won  but  less 
welcome  trophies  of  the  battle  of  life. 
Instead  of  two  serious  and  one  imaginary 
chances  of  honors,  as  at  the  English  uui 
versities,  there  would  then  be  not  less 
than  ten  or  twelve ;  and  should  any  Ad- 
mirable C  rich  ton  be  found  to  succeed  as  a 
decuple  or  duodecuple  iirst-olass  man,  he 
would  only  be  the  exception  proving  the 
truth  of  the  rule  of  the  present  injustice. 

Wo  can  not  discuss  the  details  of  in- 
BtructioT),  though  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  so  strikingly  differ  in  the  old 
and  the  new  systems  as  to  require  a  spe- 
cial notice.  '  Memory  now  has  a  far  less 
important  place  than  formerly  among  the 
faculties  called  into  play  in  the  service  of 
education.  We  have  spoken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  memory  as  worked  in 
the  Oriental  school  and  college  teaching ; 
and  it  mny  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not 
worth  wliile  to  inquire  how  much  we  lose 
by  neglecting  to  develop  this  faculty. 
The  cost  of  learning  is  a  more  serious 
question  than  even  that  of  academic  hon- 


ors. Popular  speakers  never  fail  to  tell 
their  hearers  that  genius  will  always  raise 
itself;  but  can  they  prove  this  truth  with 
which  they  tickle  the  ears  of  those  who 
can  not  get  through  the  bars  of  exctnsive- 
ness  ?  Take  a  list  of  archbishops  anA  bis- 
hops of  former  centuries  and  of  modera 
times,  and  see  if  as  many  of  those  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  of 
their  predecessors  have  aiisen  from  the 
ranks,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  popu- 
lac^e.  An  English  swineherd  was  the  only 
English  pope ;  but  now  an  archbishop  of 
the  English  Church  who  is  the  son  of  ft 
rich  tradesman  is  a  kind  of  phcenix.  The 
time  of  Wolseys  is  gone. 

The  question,  to  whom  should  instmo- 
tion  be  intrusted,  is  that  which  has  been 
rising  at  every  page  of  this  paper.  The 
contrast  of  the  East  and  the  West  is  no* 
where  stronger  than  here,  nowhere  more 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  leaders  of  pr«^ 
gress.  Have  we  gained  by  the  change 
from  the  public  teaching  of  professors  who 
filled  halls,  and,  when  halls  did  not  snffioei 
bams,  wit!)  eager  listeners,  to  the  private 
teaching  of  clever  men,  whose  position  is 
due,  not  to  university  honors,  but  to  thm 
skill  in  the  modem  science  of  cramming  t 
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TiCK>'OB  k  FiELDA,  the  well  known  puMlRhers  at 
Bo8t<)u,  have  sent  U0  a  neat  volume  entitled  LUian, 
a  beautiful  ^tor3%  written  in  an  faoy  and  graceful 
style.  The  scenes  aLd  incidents  nre  like  wotd 
pniutin^s,  and  the  portraits  of  the  personages 
■Und  out  like  images  on  the  canvas. 

Also,  they  have  s^nt  us  a  copy  of  the  Out-Door 
Papers  by  T.  W.  Iligirinson.  Tne  contents  are 
••  Phyaiea'  Courage,"  **  A  Lett-er  to  a  Dy!»|>eptic,'* 
••  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  **  B  irtMriAoi  a!»d 
Civilization/'  "Gymnastics,"  **  A  New  Counter- 
blain/'  '•  The  Health  of  our  Girls,"  "  Mv  Outdoor 
S  udv.'»  "The  Life  of  Birds,"  '^The  Pioces*ion  of 
the  Flowt-r-s"  "  Snow  ;*'  a  sufficient  variety  of  top- 
ics to  satisfy  any  one. 

Tub  Emprrok  and  thk  IssnTtm?.— A  French 
oorrciipondent  informs  us  i  hat  the  Emperor  rcallj  in- 
tends to  bo  elected  at  onoc  to  the  Institute,  and  that 
M.  Guizot  will  propose  his  election  by  ace  amation. 
This  dispcn^cs  with  the  irksome  nec*'8,siiy  of  a  can- 
vass for  individual  vor^js.  The  ground  of  hi-*  clsiim 
will  be  the  Jdeea  NaptUonitnnts,  and  not  the  Lift 


of  CiBsnr^  and  the  Emperor  will  be  elected  br  abCNil 
thirty  five  votes  out  of  f  rtv.  The  claim  in  \i»»  If  ki 
not.  an  unfair  one,  the  Emperor  being,  after  all  orii> 
iclsm.  a  very  remarkable  thinker,  and  we  queaUim 
if  learned  bodies  a^e  injured  by  contact  wUh  the  m^ 
tual  life  of  the  nat'on.  It  it  the  intmai  n  of  lbs 
Emperor  by  force,  the  smashins;  of  locks  with  tiM 
scepter,  that  the  Academy  should  resist,  and  Id 
wliich  Englislimen  of  the  same  calibre  woald  eer- 
tainly  never  yield  M.  GuizoL^s  aTgument,  we  ftve 
told,  is  thit  refusal  would  certainly  be  attribatdile 
to  disHffcction,  and  furnish  a  pretext  fir  de  troyl^g 
the  Institute,  cither  by  a  great  increase  of  nambeni 
or  bv  applying  the  law  relative  to  sssocisriiaifc—- 
London  jmpcr. 

Tub  second  volume  of  Allibone'a  JHHhmafwjf 
Authors  will  bo  issued  as  sooo  as  possible.  Tte 
author  is  working  at  it  most  afisldiioasly  Tho  ca- 
rious will  be  internsted  to  know  that  he  I'ls  iccotded 
six  hundred  and  eighty  authors  by  th^  nuamji 
Smith,  of  whom  more  than  eighty  r^loe  In  WB 
Christian  name  of  John.  '  *' 
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Pbebkrtation  of  Timber  bt  Sulphate  or  Cofpkb. 
— A  pamphlet  ii^  in  eiicuiuiion  coniaibiutt  a  short 
de(>criptioB  of  Dar^elt  and  BKttie's  patented  pn^- 
ce^s  of  preparing  wuod  by  ihe  iijectioo  of  heated 
solntioos  uf  sulphate  of  copper;  a  pioceM  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  F>euchf  Spauiab,  aid  I<al 
ian,  as  well  as  other  G^'ntinenul  railway  compa- 
nies; by  the  Fr  nch  Goverumeot  for  their  navy 
and  other  coosirucfioiis;  and  by  telewruph  com- 
panies for  poles  on  OnntiDental  lines.  The  advant- 
ages of  the  injections  by  siilptiate  of  copper  "re 
Uiu»  sunm^-d  up  by  the  patentees:  1.  It  is  chea)>> 
er  than  creosote,  and  can  bj  employed  in  places 
^where  crei»s<ite  can  not  be  had.  2.  Wood  pre 
pared  by  it  is  rendered  to  a  great  ext*  nt  incfm- 
bus'i  le.  8.  Wood  for  ouuhor  pui poses  bO  pre 
pared,  has  a  clenn  yellowish  surface,  wiihout  odor ; 
it  requires  no  paiuiiig ;  remains  unchangeable 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  can  be  emploxed  for 
any  purpose,  the  f>ame  as  unprepared  material,  and 
carried  wi  h  other  cargo  wlthoai  hindrance.  It 
is  recommended  for  railway  and  oiher  use  in 
India. 

New  Map  of  the  Nile  District.— The  source  of 
the  White  Nile,  in  the  Lake  of  Victoria Nyanza, 
is  at  lea^i  four  degrees  south  of  tbeequatoff  which 
must  give  a  length  to  the  Nile  up  the  end  of  this 
branch  of  at  least  three  thousand  miles.  The 
CHStern  bank  is  a  vast  gold  field.  It  beems  to  be 
determined  that  the  region  about  the  equator  is  a 
huge  plateau  of  enormous  swamps,  from  which 
rivers  emerge  in  various  dircc  ions,  some  flowing 
northward,  like  the  Ni  e,  ai  d  some  east  or  west, 
like  the  Zambezi  and  the  Benou^. 

**Tuis  Duke"  at  Liverpool. — The  Wellington 
Statue  at  Liverpool  was  inaugurated  on  the  16ib 
ult.,  in  the  [Tiseuce  ol  some  3U,000  or  40,000  per- 
sons. The  monum^nt  is  situated  in  the  inagiiifi- 
cent  open  place,  one  side  of  which  i4  formed  by 
the  p'iiici{)al  fu9>ide  of  St-.  George's  Ubll,  and  it 
will  form  a  most  inieresting  feature  of  the  town. 
The  monument  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  statue  by  his  brother,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  A<'ams,  of  London.  The  whole  work  cost 
about  £6UU0. 

The  complications  in  Prussia  increase.  The  voto 
of  the  Chamber  refu-mg  the  unconstitutioDal  de- 
mand of  Ministers  to  be  exempt  from  ihe  discipline 
of  the  Chaml>er  was  carried  lasi  Friday,  by  2U5  to 
20  votes.  Nothing,  indeed,  couid  be  more  incon* 
sistent,  as  the  offending  Minister  Von  Rood  had, 
as  lately  as  the  I9th  of  September,  submitted  him- 
self dutifully  to  tte  di-«cipUne  of  the  President,  who 
warned  him  that  it  was  unparliamentary  to  call 
any  depury^s  language  ^'senseless,*' (ti^u^Mnnt^p) 
and  be  withdrew  the  remark.  Now,  however, 
they  persist,  and  have  even  managed  to  impHiraie 
the  lung  in  the  quarrel.  On  Thursday  last,  Herr 
Yon  Bi^mark  read  a  message  from  the  K>ng,  re- 
proving the  House  for  supporting  the  uoeonsiitu- 
tional  conduct  of  its  President,  stating  that  *'  such 
a  position  for  the  Ministers  does  not  correspond 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,''  and  advising  the 
Chamber  "  to  terminate  such  a  state  of  thii*gs  in 
order  that  the  business  of  the  House  may  con- 
tinue." The  Minister  then  left  the  House,  and 
Herr  Yirchow  moved  that  the  royal  mesS'tge  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  address,  **  af  the 
Minister  had  misinformed  the  King."    ThiseoorM 


was  ananimouply  adopted.  In  diplom^ey.  as  in 
chebs.  tie  game  usuallv  approaches  a  termination 
^beo  the  pi  lyer  moves  bis  king.  The  ctieck^ 
mate  must  come  so^m,  or  the  board  be  violently 
overthrown. — Spectator,  May  28J. 

The  Drawinfs-rf'om  held  on  Saturday  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  representative  of  the  Queen, 
was  an  ended  by  neaily  two  thousand  lanifs,  the 
Carriages  stretchinu;  in  one  direction  from  H  >rlej 
streit  lo  St.  Jauies'a.  The  reception  tccupied 
nearly  four  hourn;  many  ladies  were  cooped  up 
in  their  carriages  for  six  hours,  and  many  more 
was  ed  three  in  the  effort  to  get  away  after  the 
preHeutatioQ.  The  same  complaint  is  heard  after 
every  draning-room,  and  all  the •  arrangement! 
seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  age.  Tlie  number 
of  persons  desiring  to  be  presented  has  increased 
wi'h  the  national  wealth,  wriile  the  babiis  of  the 
Court  have  become  niO'C  and  more  secluded.  The 
Stuarts  received  always  and  even  the  present 
lamily,  though  their  e  iquette  has  always  been 
more  rigorouM,  once  received  every  week.  Could 
not  the  number  of  drawing-rooms  to  be  held  in  the 
t-eason  be  fixed,  and  a  reception  suite  en  cted  of 
simiethmg  like  adcqua'e  size  Y  To  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  drrss  of  « he  century,  instead  of 
thu  preposterous  foo<man*s  livery  now  called  A 
Couit-dress,  would,  we  suppose,  be  here^y. — Ibid, 

Thb  Snows  and  Seas  of  Mars. — Mars  has  lately 
prest-nted  a  favorable  opi»ortuniiy  for  the  exHmt- 
na<ion  of  its  surface.  The  constiiutioo  of  this 
planet  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  earth 
than  any  other  in  the  system.  Snow  can  be  de- 
tected at  both  poles,  the  white  circle  increai^ing  in 
winter  and  decreasiog  in  summer.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  center  of  this  region  of  snow  does 
not  coincide  exactly  with  the  poles  of  the  planet. 
And  in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  earth,  whose 
greatest  cold  is  not  exactly  at  the  pole.  A  green- 
ish belt  wiih  deep  bays  and  inlets  near  the  f  qua- 
t<*r,  which  is  suspected  to  be  a  sea,  has  recently 
been  detected. 

The  termination  of  the  snowy  region  is  very 
sharp  and  aurupt,  giving  the  idea  of  a  lofty  cliff. 
A  reddish  island  in  the  above  sea  has  also  been 
detected.  Tne  probability  of  Mars  being  inhab- 
ited is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  platet.  Its 
density  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  earth.  The 
heat  and  light  of  trie  sun  would  only  be  half  that 
enjoyed  on  our  globe ;  bat  then  this  may  be  com- 
pensated by  an  atmosfiiiere  which  may  f«rm  a 
warmer  wiapping  than  ours,  and  by  a  more  sen- 
sitive ray.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  covered  with  sno  w  for  half  of  the  year ; 
the  people  in  Mars  would  not  be  worse  off  than 
we  are  in  Canada,  and  life  is  tolerable  here.  Pt-o- 
ple  emigrating  from  this  planet  to  Mars  would  find 
that  they  were  only  half  as  heavy  as  they  are 
here,  which  some  would  not  regard  as  a  disad- 
vantage.— JLeUeh* 

Maryels  of  the  Wheat-Plant. — One  of  the  most 
marvelous  faculties  of  the  wheat-plant  is  that  of 
sending  up  a  multitude  of  stalka  from  a  single 
grain,  known  as  lUleriug,  It  is  the  secret  of  its 
great  productiveness.  Many  ezperimeots  have 
oeeo  made  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  this  faculty, 
and  the  results  have  been  tmly  wonderful.  Ao 
Ifinglish  gentlemao  sowed  a  few  g^ios  of  oommoo 
red  wheat  on  the  second  of  Jane^  one  of  the  planti 


